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THE    CODttTCATION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 
STATUTES. 

As  we  have  few  readers  and  no  patrons  who  are  not  equally 
interested  with  ourselves  in  preserving  our  tariff  legislation 
intact,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  accept^  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  present  number,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  at  the  critical  period  of  preparing  it  for  the  press 
the  editor  was  called  to  Washington,  repeatedly,  to  advise  in  the 
preparation  of  the  tariff  sections  of  the  new  codification  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  recently  under  consideration  in 
the  House,  and  now  pending  in  the  Senate.. 

The  object  of  this  codification  is  to  place  in  a  methodical 
arrangement  the  laws  of  the  United  States  now  extant,  omitting 
the  numerous  sections  in  the  statute-book  not  at  present  in 
force,  and  consolidating  those  which  are.  This  work,  as  pre- 
pared by  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose,  was  sub- 
mitted in  the  rough,  although  in  a  printed  form,  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  House  appointed  a  committee  from 
their  own  number  to  revise  the  draft  submitted  by  the  com- 
missioners. This  committee  consisted  of  learned  lawyers ;  and 
its  high  character  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  its  chairman 
was  Judge  Pgland  of  Vermont,  and  that  such  eminent  lawyers 
as  Judge  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  Judge  Lawrence  of   Ohio, 
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and  Judge  DueJJ  of  New  York,  served  upon  it.  The  principal 
labor,  of  course,  devolved  upon  the  chairman ;  and  the  indus- 
try, fairness,  acumen,  and  courtesy  with  which  he  performed 
his  difficult  and  delicate  duty  won  the  admiration  of  all  who 
were  before  the  committee. 

No  part  of  this  work  was  of  so  much  importance  or  delicacy 
as  the  revision  of  the  tariiF  sections  of  the  code.  The  intent 
was  and  is  to  have  the  code  take  the  place  of  all  other  statutes, 
as  the  latter  are  to  be  repealed  upon  the  adoption  of  the  code. 
As  is  well  known,  the  omission  or  addition  or  a  mere  comma, 
or  the  most  trifling  word  apparently,  may  entirely  modify  the 
construction  of  tariff  laws  ;  and  thus,  without  any  intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  make  new  tariflf  legislation,  the  code  might 
have  the  effect  of  materially  modifying  the  tariff.  It  is  due  to 
the  practical  sagacity  and  devotion  to  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  country  which  have  so  eminently  characterized  Mr.  Dawes 
to  state  that  a  communication  of  his  to  the  editor,  and  by  the 
latter  circulated  among  the  representatives  of  the  leading  in- 
dustrial interests,  first  called  the  attention  of  those  interests  to 
the  importance  of  supervising  the  tariff  sections  in  course  of 
preparation  by  the  committee.  The  assistance  of  experts  in  the 
various  interests  thus  invoked,  which  was  most  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  committee,  was  a  means  of  correcting  many  errors  and 
supplying  important  deficiencies,  and  has  contributed  to  make  a 
work  which  we  think  will  be  nearly  perfect.  The  work  of  the 
House  committee  having  been  so  thorough,  it  was  supposed  at 
Washington  that  the  Senate  would  accept  the  code  as  prepared 
in  the  House,  and  its  early  passage,  by  the  Senate,  may  be 
expected.  It  would  be  unbecoming  in  us  to  speak  of  the  ser- 
vice we  may  have  been  able  to  render,  but  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  those  best  qualified  to  judge  believe  that  the  practical 
work  done  in  this  matter,  due  essentially  to  the  respect  accorded 
to  our  organization,  adds  another  to  the  many  claims  of  our 
institution  for  support  by  those  interested  in  preserving  the 
tariff  legislation,  so  far  as  it  defends  our  industries,  intact. 
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THE  WOOL  TARIFF  AND  THE  COBDEN  CLUB. 

It  was  observed  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  his  celebrated  Re- 
port on  Manufactures,  that  '*the  common  defence  must  be  pro- 
vided for  as  much  against  commercial  rivalry  as  against  warlike 
invasion ;  for  the  spirit  of  traffic  armed  with  power,  as  the 
experience  of  mankind  has  proved,  is  more  insatiable  and  more 
grasping  than  all  the  Alexanders  and  Caesars  have  inflicted  upon 
the  race  of  man.'*  To  this  spirit  of  British  traffic  is  due  the 
organization  of  an  association  in  England  styled  the  Cobden 
Club,  whose  immediate  object  is  the  propagandism  of  the  doc- 
trines of  free  trade,  and  whose  ultimate  object  is  the  subjection 
of  all  nations  to  the  commercial  supremacy  of  England.  That 
influence  on  the  United  States  is  a  primary  object  of  this  asso- 
ciation is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  sixty  of  our  citizens  are 
enrolled  among  its  honorary  members,  nearly  twice  as  many  as 
from  any  other  country,  and  by  the  prominence  given  to  any 
American  who  favors  its  views.  , 

The  ^  Eeport  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Dinner  of  the  Cobden 
Qub,"  June  28,  1873,  now  before  us,  has,  for  its  second  title, 
''Speech  of  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  being  a  Retrospect  of 
the  Results  of  Protection  in  the  United  States  of  America.*' 

As  the  general  economic  theories  of  Mr.  Wells  are  of  but 
little  interest  to  the  public  since  his  withdrawal  from  official 
position,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  comment  upon  any  other 
portion  of  his  speech  than  that  which  refers  to  the  woollen  interest 
in  this  country.  Statements  of  fact  which  we  consider  erroneous 
cannot  be  passed  by  in  contemptuous  silence.  Mr.  Wells  speaks 
of  the  woollen  interest  in  this  country  as  follows  :  — 

"  Again,  the  main  support  of  the  protective  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  hitherto  been  the  maaufaeturiDg  interest ;  but  the  manu- 
factoring  interest  is  at  last  beginniag  to  find  out  that,  in  the  long  run, 
the  indirect  losses  and  burdens  incident  to  protection  far  more  than 
counterbalance  any  direct  advantages  that  may  have  been  supposed  to 
accrue  from  it.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  this  has 
been  afforded  by  the  experience  under  the  high  duties  imposed  upon 
the  importation  of  wool  and  woollens,  which  range  &om  50  to  150 
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per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  main  argument  made  use  of  by  the  pro- 
tectionists in  defence  of  such  legislation  is,  that  these  high  rates  of 
duty  were  necessary  to  compensate  the  American  manufacturer  for 
the  advantage  in  wages  enjoyed  by  his  foreign  competitor. 

"  Now  the  results  of  the  census  for  1870  show  that  in  the  woollen 
industry  of  the  United  States  the  cost  of  labor  represents,  on  an 
average,  but  from  17  to  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct, while  other  investigations  have  proved  that  the  maximum 
advantage  at  present  enjoyed  by  any  European  woollen  manufacturer 
over  the  American  on  the  score  of  wages  is  not  in  excess  of  80  per 
cent.  But  30  per  cent  of  20  per  cent  is  only  6  per  cent,  and  it  there- 
fore follows  that  a  tariff  of  this  amount,  supplemented  by  freights  over 
three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  commissions,  and  insurance,  ought  to 
be  amply  sufficient  to  relieve  the  American  manufacturer  of  any 
thing  like  dread  of  the  influence  of  the  so-called  *' pauper  labor"  of 
Europe.  But,  as  already  stated,  the  existing  tariff  on  the  import  of 
woollen  goods  into  the  United  States  ranges  from  50  to  150  per  cent ; 
and  that  this  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer, 
and  give  him  the  monopoly  of  his  own  market,  is  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  woollen  industry  of  the  United  States  was  never 
in  a  more  depressed  condition,  and  the  proportion  of  the  people  who 
are  clad  in  woollen  fabrics  of  foreign  manufacture  was  never  so  great 
as  it  is  at  present.  The  explanation  of  this  singular  phenomenon  — 
for  a  more  singular  one  was  never  brought  to  the  attention  of  econo- 
mists —  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  protection  in  the  United  States  has 
been  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  and  has  so  raised  the  prices  of  every 
constituent  of  manufacturing  industry,  that  protection  ceases  to  pro- 
tect, and  the  tariff,  in  fact,  in  place  of  being  protective,  has  become 
fearfully  destructive ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  by  depriving  the  Ameri- 
can woollen  manufacturer  of  the  free  choice  of  raw  material,  it  has 
made  it  ae  difficult  for  him  to  make  good  and  cheap  cloth  as  it  was  for 
the  Israelites  to  make  good  brick  without  straw,  and,  as  of  old,  their 
cry  goes  up  throughout  the  land  unto  the  protectionists'  Fharoahs, 
*  Why  dealest  thou  thus  with  thy  servants  ? ' " 

Mr.  Wells  says  that  the  main  argument  for  the  defence  of 
protective  legislation  is  that  the  high  rates  of  duty  are  necessary 
to  compensate  the  American  manufacturer  for  the  advantage  of 
wages  enjoyed  by  his  foreign  competitor.  No  one  knows  better 
than  he  that  our  high  rates  of  local  taxation  and  rates  of  interest 
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on  capital  have  always  been  ranked  upon  an  equality  with  our 
disadvantages  in  high  prices  of  labor.  In  relation  to  the  in- 
equality existing  in  the  rates  of  local  taxation,  Mr.  Wells,  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment :  — 

''If  we  select,  as  an  example,  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Great 
BritaiQ  and  the  United  States  respectively,  we  find  that  in  the  former 
country  the  incidence  of  all  local  or  other  direct  taxation  extends  only 
to  the  rental  value  of  the  buildings  for  the  reception  of  machinery  or 
the  promotion  of  other  details  of  the  business ;  and  does  not,  in  any 
way,  regard  the  value  of  the  machinery  Which  may  be  placed  in  such 
buildings,  or  the  capital  employed  in  its  workings. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States  the  incidence  of  local 
taxation  falls  on  every  thing  connected  with  the  business  of  cotton 
manufacture  that  is  accessible,  namely,  buildings,  land,  and  machinery, 
and  is,  moreover,  not  unfrequently  duplicated  in  the  following  man- 
ner: thus,  factories  are  oflen  built  in  this  country  under  acts  of 
incorporation  in  one  State,  while  the  stock  is  held  or  owned  chiefly  in 
other  States.  The  municipality  in  which  the  factory  is  located  taxes 
the  buildings  and  machinery,  and  collects  the  tax  of  the  corporation  ; 
the  municipality,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the  stockholder  resides, 
taxes  the  stock  to  him  at  its  market  value  as  persona]  property,  and 
leaving  the  owner  no  remedy.  In  one  instance  (not  an  exceptional 
one)  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  commissioner,  the  aggregate  of  the 
local  taxes  imposed  on  a  particular  corporation  in  1866  amounted  to 
4  ^xf  P^^  ^°^  up^Q  ^he  capital  invested,  and  in  1868  to  over  4  per 
cent. 

*'  But,  vicious  as  this  system  is  upon  its  face,  its  effect,  especially  in 
a  national  point  of  view,  cannot  be  realized  until  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  capital  required  in  the  United  States  to 
build  a  cotton-mill  is  about  double  the  amount  required  for  a  similar 
purpose  in  Great  Britain.  Four  per  cent,  therefore,  on  the  capital  of 
a  cotton-mill  in  the  United  States  represents  eight  per  cent  on  the 
same  productive  power  in  Great  Britain,  or  a  rate  which  is  almost 
double  the  average  rate  of  interest  in  the  latter  country.'' 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  last  sentence  quoted  that  Mr.  Wells  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  eight  per  cent  is  almost  double 
the  average  rate  of  interest  in  Great  Britain.     No  one  need  be 
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told  that  eight  per  cent  is  less  than  the  average  rate  of  interest 
paid  by  the  woollen  manufacturer  in  this  country.  Capital, 
therefore,  costs  us  twice  as  high  as  it  costs  our  principal  foreign 
competitor,  and  we  set  out  with  a  disadvantage  of  one  hundred 
per  cent.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Wells  that  our  main  disadvan- 
tage requiring  equalization  by  duties  is  the  inequality  of  wages 
is  unfair,  and  unbecoming  one  who  aspires  to  speak  with  the 
authority  of  an  economic  philosopher. 

Mr.  Wells  refers  to  the  census  of  1870  as  showing  that  in 
the  woollen  industry  of  the  United  States  the  cost  of  labor 
represents  an  average  of  but  17  to  20  per  cent.  We  do  not 
deny  this  statement,  as  to  the  census  results,  which  Mr.  Wells 
legitimately  used ;  but  we  doubt  the  results,  as  our  investiga- 
tions at  a  representative  mill,  where  the  labor  accounts  were 
very  carefully  kept,  show  a  cost  of  labor  of  21.80;  and  this 
does  not  include  general  labor  about  mill-yards,  nor  salaries  of 
agents,  book-keepers,  superintendents,  engineers,  &c.* 

But  we  do  protest  against  the  application  which  he  makes  of 
these  census  results.  The  maximum  advantage  enjoyed  by  any 
European  woollen  manufacturer  over  the  American  on  the  score 
of  wages,  he  says,  is  not  in  excess  of  30  per  cent,  and  as  30 
per  cent  of  20  per  cent  is  only  6  per  cent,  a  tariff  of  this 
amount  (30  per  cent)  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
American  manufacturer.  "But,'*  he  continues,  "the  existing 
tariff  on  the  import  of  woollen  goods  into  the  United  States 
ranges  from  50  to  150  per  cent."  This  whole  statement  is  made 
to  give  the  impression  that  the  labor  of  the  wool  manufacturer, 
which  is  strictly  entitled  to  a  protection  of  but  6  per  cent,  and 
would  have  ample  protection  at  30  per  cent,  has  in  fact  a  pro- 
tection of  50  to  150  per  cent.  The  impression  which  he  would 
give  is  palpably  erroneous.  The  so-called  duty  of  50  to  150 
per  cent  includes  the  specific  duty  given  to  reimburse  the  duty 
on  wool.  That  portion  of  the  duty,  as  Mr.  Wells  knows,  gives 
the  manufacturer  no  protection  at  all,  and  is  merely  compensa- 
tory. The  only  duty  which  protects  the  manufacturer,  which  is 
in  part  neutralized  by  under  valuations,  is  the  ad  valorem  duty. 

•  Vide  Bulletin,  vol.  ii.  p.  644. 
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This  duty  on  woollens  is  at  present  32.50  per  cent,  and,  consid- 
ering under  valuations,  really  ranges  only  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 
Mr.  Wells  intimates  to  his  English  hearers  that  the  labor  of 
the  American  woollen  manufacture  requires  merely  a  protection 
of  six  per  cent.  He  never  ventured  to  make  such  an  intimation 
to  American  manufacturers.  In  his  official  report  as  special 
commissioner  of  the  revenue  in  1869,  he  makes  this  statement : 

"  In  short,  what  is  now  needed  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  woollen 
indnstry  is  a  removal  of  all  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool 
and  dyestuffs,  and  a  general  reduction  of  the  duties  on  manufactured 
woollen  fabrics  of  every  description  to  twenty-five  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  On  this  basis  the  most  experienced  woollen  manufacturers 
of  the  country  assure  the  commissioner  that  they  can  at  once  extend, 
diversify,  and  secnre  prosperity  to  their  business." 

How  can  'Mr.  Wells  justify  himself  for  recommending  a 
duty  more  than  quadruple  that  really  required,  upon  the  show- 
ing of  the  Cobden  Club  speech,  to  protect  the  American  wool- 
len nmnufacturer  ? 

Another  of  Mr.  Wells's  premises  can  be  corrected  by  his  own 
statistics.  He  says  that  the  maximum  advantage  enjoyed  at 
present  by  any  European  woollen  manufacturer  over  the  Ameri- 
can on  the  score  of  wages  is  not  in  excess  of  30  per  cent.  One 
of  his  own  reports  as  special  commissioner  gives,  as  the  results 
of  his  own  investigations,  the  difference  between  the  wages  paid 
in  the  United  States  and  the  rates  which  obtain  in  several  other 
countries,  gold  being  taken  as  the  standard.  '^In  the  wool 
manufacture  the  excess  over  Great  Britain  is,  in  woollen  mills, 
25  per  cent ;  in  carpet  and  worsted  mills,  58  per  cent.  Over 
France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Austria  the  average  excess  is 
100  per  cent."  *  How  can  these  conflicting  statements  by  the 
same  authority  be  reconciled  ? 

These  errors,  which  we  have  referred  to  to  show  the  unfairness 
which  80  often  characterizes  free- trade  advocacy,  and  which 
might  be  forgiven  in  an  admitted  partisan,  but  are  unpardonable 
in  one  who  assumes  the  attitude  of  an  economic  philosopher,  are 

*  We  quote  from  Mr.  Bigelow,  who  gives  Mr.  Wells  as  authority. 
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quite  immaterial  compared  with  the  broad  statements  as  to  the 
results  of  the  existing  tariff  upon  production  in  our  woollen 
manufactures.  Mr.  Wells  asserts  that  under  the  existing  tariff, 
and  as  he  plainly  infers,  as  a  consequence  of  the  existing 
tariff,  that  of  1867,  '^the  woollen  industry  of  the  United  States 
was  never  in  a  more  depressed  condition,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  people  who  are  clad  in  woollen  fabrics  of  foreign  manu- 
facture was  never  so  great  as  at  present."  A  singular  argument 
this  to  address  to  a  British  free-trade  club  1  .Could  not  Mr. 
Wells  see  that  if  his  assertions  are  true,  high  tariffs  are  working 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  object  of  the  Cobden  Club,  namely, 
the  command  of  the  American  market?  The  mission  of  the 
club  surely  must  be  ended  when  American  protectionists  are  the 
most  active  agents  for  opening  markets  to  British  goods. 
Another  statement  is  that  the  tariff,  in  place  of  being  protective, 
has  become  ^  fearfully  destructive ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  by 
depriving  the  American  woollen  manufacturer  of  the  free  choice 
of  raw  material,  it  has  made  it  as  difficult  for  him  to  make  good 
and  cheap  cloth  as  it  was  for  the  Israelites  to  make  good  bricks 
without  straw." 

There  are  two  propositions  contained  in  these  statements  which 
we  expect  to  disprove  :  viz.,  1.  That  the  proportion  of  imported 
woollen  cloths  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  has 
been  increased  by  the  tariff  of  1867  ;  2.  That  in  consequence  of 
this  tariff  the  woollen  manufacture  has  had  on  insufficient 
supply  of  raw  material. 

How  the  effect  stated  in  the  firat  proposition  was  brought 
about  Mr.  Wells  sagely  omits  to  state,  except  by  a  vague 
generalization ;  and  we  might  apply  to  him  the  pertinent  words  of 
Mr.  Bigelow,  in  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  the  vast  accumulation  of  army  clothing 
was  thrown  at  almost  nominal  prices  upon  our  market,  and  the 
surplus  of  foreign  manufactures  at  low  prices  also  helped  to 
weigh  down  our  market :  "  Will  not  he  show  us  in  what  way 
the  reduction  of  these  duties,  and  the  flood  of  foreign  goods 
which  would  inevitably  have  deluged  our  overstocked  market, 
could  have  helped  the  American  producer?    Until  questions 
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like  these  are  satisfactorilj  answered  by  the  opponent  of  the 
law,  his  positions  and  assertions  must  be  regarded  as  of  small 
account.** 

In  a  recent  number  of  our  Bulletin,*  we  published  a  state- 
ment of  the  imports  of  woollens  for  the  years  1863  to  1872, 
compiled  by  a  careful  statistician  from  a  report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Statistics.  In  that  statement  the  imports  of 
carpets,  worsted  dress  goods,  other  woollens,  cottons,  silks, 
linens,  and  all  woollens,  were  arranged  under  two  tables,  the 
first  comprising  the  five  years  preceding  the  passage  and  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff  of  1867,  but  including  this  year,  as  the  effect 
of  the  tariff  of  1867  was  not  at  first  felt,  and  the  other  table 
including  five  years  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1867. 
(^The  tables  of  other  woollens  than  carpets  and  worsted  dress 
goods,  that  is,  all  woollens  known  as  clothing  goods,  forming  the 
chief  material  for  the  necessary  clothing  of  the  people,  were  as 
follows :  — 


1868 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 


18,267,978  1868 1,809,856 

24,694.869  1869 18,964,286 

12,177,158  1870 14,660,408 

83,698,016  1871 20,022,985 

21,609.425  1872 26,851,408 


109,746,941  75,808,882 


Decrease  81  per  cent 

From  these  official  tables  it  appears  that  under  the  first  five 
years  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1867,  the  imports  of  the 
class  of  woollens  constituting  the  principal  material  for  clothing 
of  the  people  were  thirty-one  per  cent  less  than  during  the  five 
years  preceding  that  tariff.  The  whole  amount  of  imports  of 
these  goods  during  the  last  period  reached  only  an  average  of 
$15,000,000  foreign  value,  or  say  $34,000,000  home  value, 
while  the  census  for  1870  shows  that  in  the  middle  year  of  that 
period  the  value  of  such  goods  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  was,  exclusive  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  $155,405,308. 
Importations  were  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus 

.    •  Vol.  iv.  p.  846, 
▼OL.  V-  HO.  I.  2 
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which  the  tariff  gave  to  home  production.  To  these  facts  we 
may  add  another  one  not  shown  in  the  tables,  that  the  value  of 
imported  woollens  in  1868  was  five  and  a  half  millions  less  than 
in  1860,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  population.  In  spite  of 
these  figures,  Mr.  Wells  would  have  his  British  allies  believe  that 
under  a  vicious  economic  system  our  people  are  rapidly  sinking 
into  a  dependence  for  their  necessary  clothing  upon  foreign 
importations.  These  figures  resolve  Mr.  Wells's  "singular 
phenomenon  "  of  increased  importations  by  protective  duties  — 
"  for  a  more  singular  one,"  as  he  continues,  "  was  never  brought 
to  the  attention  of  economists  "  —  into  the  veriest  moonshine. 

"  Even  the  small  percentage  of  the  consumption  of  woollen 
goods  which  have  been  imported,"  as  we  remarked  in  former 
comments  on  these  tables,  "we  firmly  believe  were  thus  im- 
ported, not  because  of  their  being  cheaper  than  similar  goods 
manufactured  in  this  country,  but  to  satisfy  caprice  and  preju- 
dice too  often  stimulated  by  dealers  in  dry  goods  and  tailors, 
because,  by  keeping  alive  the  prejudice  of  their  customers  against 
American  manufactures,  they  can  induce  them  to  buy  foreign 
goods  at  exorbitantly  high  prices,  yielding  a  much  larger 
profit  to  themselves  than  they  could  realize  on  the  well-known 
American  articles." 

We  confess  that  we  have  been  surprised  at  the  astounding 
evidence  furnished  by  these  tables  of  the  efficacy  of  the  existing 
tariff*  in  the  protection  of  the  clothing  manufacture.  We  feared 
that  there  might  be  some  grains  of  truth  in  the  objections  made 
to  this  tariff  by  Mr.  Wells  and  his  principal  ally  in  this 
country,  the  late  Mr.  l^dward  Harris.  The  former  in  his 
numerous  official  reports,  and  the  latter  in  his  pamphlets,  have 
made  the  crowning  sin  of  the  tariff  of  1867  to  be  its  destructive 
effect  upon  the  cloth  manufacturers.  Mr.  Wells,  in  two  official 
reports,  predicts  that  the  duties  of  the  tariff  of  1867  "  will  lead 
to  an  importation  of  foreign  woollens  into  the  United  States 
which  no  tariff  short  of  absolute  prohibition  will  suppress."  No 
objections  of  this  kind  were  urged  against  the  provisions  in 
the  tariff  for  carpets  and  dress-goods ;  for  it  was  invariably  main- 
tained by  the  revenue  reformers  that  the  tariff  of  1867  was 
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made  bj  and  in  the  interest  of  the  carpet  and  dress-goods 
manufacturerers,  while  the  cloth  manufacturers  were  sacrificed. 
In  view  of  this  charge,  other  results  contained  in  tables  referred 
to  are  interesting.  They  show  that  the  imports  of  carpets 
increased,  in  the  five  years  of  the  tariflf  of  1867,  119  per  cent, 
and  the  imports  of  worsted  dress  goods  increased  57  per  cent. 
The  imports  of  cotton  increased  18  per  cent ;  of  silk,  48  per 
per  cent ;  and  the  aggregate  increase  of  all  imports  was  45  per 
cent. 

It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Wells  included  carpets  in  his  state- 
ment of  the  unprecedented  amount  of  foreign  woollen  fabrics 
with  which  our  people  are  now  clad.  It  is  clear  to  our  own 
mind  that  he  did  not  have  them  in  mind,  since  in  all  of  his 
reports  his  illustrations  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  tariff  "are  drawn 
solely  from  its  operation  on  the  production  of  woollen  goods, 
strictly  so  called.  Besides,  the  point  of  his  speech  was  that 
high  tariffs  diminished  the  domestic  production  of  the  absolute 
necessities  of  the  people,  and  we  credit  him  with  too  much 
logical  acumen  to  suppose  that  he  would  present  illustrations 
having  no  bearing  on  that  point.  Nearly  all  the  carpets  for 
popular  use,  such  as  come  under  the  demonstration  of  necessa- 
ries, as  ingrains  and  still  lower-priced  carpets,  are  of  American 
manufacture;  and  this  manufacture  has  nearly  doubled  under 
the  existing  tariff.  The  carpets  imported,  with  exceptions 
too  slight  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  are  the  high-priced 
carpets,  such  as  Brussels,  tapestries,  and  moquettes  ;  the  domestic 
mills  being  inSufiicicnt  to  supply  any  thing  like  our  whole  con- 
sumption. Our  domestic  worsted  dress-good  manufacture  is 
equally  insufiicient  at  present  to  supply  our  consumption.  Our 
production  in  1870  was  $22,000,331 ;  our  importation  in  the 
same  year  was  $15,447,960,  representing  a  home  valuation  of 
about  thirty  millions.  In  woollens  proper  for  the  same  year 
our  relation  of  domestic  production  to  importation  was  $155,- 
405,358  to  $14,660,403,  or  about  $29,000,000  home  valuation. 
As  in  carpets,  the  dress  worsted  goods  principally  imported  are 
of  kinds  not  made  here ;  nearly  all  are  properly  articles  of 
luxury,  being  in  demand  for  their  styles  or  fashion.     Of  the 
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kinds  of  dress  goods  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  our  manu- 
facture, such  as  delaines,  comparatively  few  are  imported.  We 
defy  any  one  to  point  out  how  an  increase  of  the  tariff  could 
have  had  any  effect  in  increasing  the  importation  of  dress  goods 
and  carpets,  except  the  greater  capacity  to  import  growing  out  of 
the  general  increase  of  prosperity  under  protection. 

Assuming  that  Mr.  Wells  included  carpets  and  dress  goods 
in  his  statement  that  the  relative  consumption  of  foreign  wool- 
lens has  been  increased  by  the  tariff,  the  statement  is  incorrect. 
Including  worsted  dress  goods  and  carpets  with  woollen  goods, 
and  calling  them  all  woollens,  the  tables  referred  to  show 
that  the  increase  in  five  years  was  but  seven  per  cent.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  the  rates  derived  from  the  census  of  1870,  the  increase 
of  population  in  that  period  must  have  been  near  eleven  per 
cent,  the  whole  gain  in  ten  years  having  been  22.22  per  cent. 
The  increase  of  importations  was,  therefore,  not  nearly  equal  to 
the  increase  of  population.  And  thus,  even  with  the  most 
fi^vorable  interpretation,  the  statement  that  importations  of 
woollens  to  this  country  have  increased  under  the  tariff  is  proved, 
by  statistics  which  cannot  be  impeached,  to  be  without  founda- 
tion. 

If  we  have  depression  in  our  woollen  manufacture,  we  must 
seek  for  its  cause,  not  in  foreign  importations,  as  Mr.  Wells 
alleges,  but  in  home  competition,  which  he  ignores,  and  must 
never  forget  that  in  ten  years,  while  our  increase  of  population 
was  but  22.22  per  cent,  we  increased  the  manufacture  of  wool- 
lens from  sixty-one  millions  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-jive 
millions.  ) 

2.  According  to  Mr.  Wells,  under  the  present  tariff  the  woollen 
manufacture  has  had  an  insufficient  supply  of  raw  material.  It 
was  undoubtedly  comforting  to  the  advocates  of  the  British 
economic  system,  writhing  under  Mr.  Ruskin's  reproach,  "though 
England  is  deafened  with  spinning-wheels,  her  people  have  not 
clothes ;  though  she  is  black  with  digging  of  fuel,  they  die  of 
cold ;  and  though  she  has  sold  her  soul  for  gain,  they  die  of 
hunger," — to  be  told  that  America  finds  it  as  difficult  "  to  make 
good  and  cheap  cloth  as  it  was  for  the  Israelites  to  make  good 
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bricks  without  straw."  What  pictures  of  rags  and  nakedness 
in  unhappy  America  must  have  risen  to  their  vision  I  And 
Tiow  much  they  must  have  been  consoled  that  under  our  present 
system  British  ships  would  in  time  bear  cloth  to  clothe  our 
nakedness  as  freely  as  American  ships  bore  com  to  feed  the 
starving  Irish ! 

Although  it  may  seem  unnecessary  for  us  to  attempt  to 
seriously  controvert  the  statement  of  the  insufficiency  of  raw 
material  to  run  our  mills,  in  view  of  the  figures  already  given 
showing  our  extraordinary  production,  which  to  common  minds 
would  seem  difficult  without  raw  material^  the  errors  of  this 
statement  demand  a  more  detailed  exposure. 

The  statement  implies  either  one  or  both  of  two  things ;  viz., 
that  our  woollen  goods  have  deteriorated  or  become  dearer 
under  the  present  tariff,  or  that  they  are  both  dearer  and 
poorer.  In  regard  to  increase  of  cost,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  broad  assertion  that  at  no  previous  period  has  the 
price  of  clothing  relatively  to  the  price  of  labor  been  so  low  as 
at  present.  The  absolute  prices  of  many  fabrics,  especially 
those  that  form  the  best  tests  of  the  reduction  of  price,  such  as 
flannels,  have  diminished  from  15  to  20  per  cent  since  1860. 
In  the  West,  especially  where  mills  have  sprung  up  alongside 
of  the  sheep  farms,  cloths  have  been  cheapened  to  the  farmer, 
while  the  prices  of  wool  have  increased.  Says  Mr.  Norton,  of 
Illinois,  **  You  cannot  find  an  equal  number  of  farmers  who 
receive  so  much  substantial  woollen  cloth  at  so  nearly  the  actual 
value  of  their  wool  as  the  farmers  of  the  North-west."  Says 
Mr.  Stilson,  of  Wisconsin,  in  1872,  "The  people  of  the  North- 
west are  clothed  with  garments  far  stronger  and  more  durable, 
at  less  cost,  than  they  ever  were  under  free  trade." 

That  our  woollen  fabrics  have  deteriorated  under  the  existing 
tariff  is  contradicted  by  the  universal  testimony  of  the  large 
dealers  in  dry  goods.  How  can  the  alleged  deterioration  of  our 
manufactures  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  of  flannels,  the 
fabric  of  most  general  consumption,  scarcely  any  are  im- 
ported ;  that  the  beavers  and  heavy  coatings  are  principally  of 
American  production;    that   blankets  made  in  Minnesota  are 
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exported  to  England  to  supply  the  new  lines  of  sleeping-cars ; 
that  each  year  brings  out  some  new  fabric  not  attempted 
before,  such  as  the  worsted  coatings,  and  so  excellent  that  they 
are  sold  as  foreign  goods ;  that  the  great  clothing-houses  pur- 
chase about  seven-eighths  of  their  material  from  American 
manufacturers ;  and  that  the  most  intelligent  of  the  clothing 
manufacturers  testify  the  improvements  which  are  being  made 
in  our  cloth  manufacture,  and  sympathize  with  the  policy  which 
defends  our  own  production  of  cloth ;  or  with  the  most  con- 
clusive of  all  facts,  that  American  production  so  satisfies  the 
wants  of  our  people  that  the  importation  of  foreign  cloths  is 
constantly  declining? 

Mr.  Wells  would  have  his  British  hearers  believe  that  our 
tariff  will  not  permit  the  importation  of  foreign  wools.  It 
checks  importation  of  course,  as  was  intended ;  but  he  omits  to 
notice  that  in  consequence  of  the  specific  neutralizing  duty  the 
American  manufacturer  is  enabled  to  import  such  wools  as  are 
not  grown  here  or  not  abundantly ;  and  our  tarifif  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  reconcile  the  apparently  inconsistent  objects  of 
protecting  the  American  wool-grower,  and  giving  much  freedom 
of  importation  of  wool  to  the  manufacturer.  Theorists  of  Mr. 
Wells's  school  say  that  the  manufacturer  cannot  import.  But 
statistics  show  that  they  do  import,  and  that  at  no  former  period 
has  the  manufacturer  availed  himself  so  fully  of  the  power  to 
import,  the  importations  of  wool  in  1872  having  been  $27,438,- 
231,  the  largest  on  record. 

The  existing  tariff,  instead  of  diminishing  the  supply  of  wool, 
as  Mr.  Wells  asserts,  has  preserved  the  most  important  source 
of  supply;  viz.,  our  own  domestic  production.  Mr.  Dodge, 
our  most  reliable  agricultural  statistician,  says,  *^No  man  in  his 
senses  and  with  ordinary  intelligence  can  fail  to  see  that  the 
tariff  of  18G7  has  been  the  salvation  of  our  sheep  husbandry." 
The  most  truly  representative  body  of  wool  manufacturers  and 
wool  growers  ever  assembled  in  this  country,  the  Syracuse  con- 
vention of  1871,  say  in  their  address :  — 

"The  high  wool  duties  of  1867  enclosed  this  country,  as  it  were, 
in  a  grand  corral^  in  which  our  priceless  flocks  and  invalnable  races 
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were  preserved  for  future  iucrease  from  depredations  no  less  fatal 
than  those  of  the  beasts  of  prey  from  which  the  nomadic  shepherd 
shelters  his  flocks.  The  temporarily  increased  price  of  new  material 
to  the  manufacturer,  and  of  clothing  to  the  general  consumer,  are 
sacrifices  of  but  little  moment  for  the  preservation  of  our  truly  na- 
tional inheritance,  a  well-established  sheep  husbandry." 

They  state  the  national  considerations  involved  in  the  encour- 
agement of  our  domestic  sheep  husbandry,  which  cannot  be  too 
often  enforced. 

''  There  is  ample  reason  for  affirming  that  the  duties  on  competing 
wools  prevailing  during  the  last  four  years  have  saved  the  sheep  hus- 
bandry of  the  United  States  from  annihilation.  This  fact,  if  true, 
has  broader  relations  than  those  bearing  upon  the  immediate  interests 
of  wool  growers  or  manufacturers.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  pronounce 
the  culture  of  sheep  as  the  most  indispensable  of  national  industries. 
Every  government  of  Europe  has  acknowledged  it  to  be  so  by  the 
special  care  with  which  each  has  nurtured  its  culture.  The  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  in  declaring  that  "  the  agriculture  of  France 
cannot  dispense  with  sheep,"  uttered  a  sentiment  applicable  to  every 
nation  which  aims  for  the  utmost  development  of  its  internal  resources. 
For  clothing  armies  the  chief  product  of  this  culture  is  a  muniment 
of  war,  as  essential  as  iron  is  for  arming  soldiers.  It  is  indispensable 
as  a  precursor  of  general  husbandry  in  new  territories,  as  it  is  the 
most  impoitant  agent  of  improving  agriculture  in  older  States.  It  is 
the  surest  means  of  bringing  up  the  supply  of  animal  food,  otherwise 
diminishing  or  stationary,  to  the  wanta^of  an  increasing  population; 
and  even  its  waste  products  furnish  raw  material  for  other  than  tex- 
tile industries.  Sheep  husbandry  thus  is  scarcely  of  less  importance 
in  its  relations  to  the  general  prosperity  of  a  country  than  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  textile  manufacture.  But  American  sheep  husbandry  is 
not  merely  an  adjunct  of  the  home  woollen  manufacture  :  it  is  its  very 
foundation.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  all  the  wool  consumed  in  our 
mills  is  of  home  growth.  Our  fabrics  are  designed  with  reference  to 
the  peculiar  qualities  of  our  own  fibre,  and  derive  from  them  their 
soundness  and  durability.  Our  machinery  is  adapted  for  working 
our  own  wools,  and  our  best  skill,  founded  on  experience  of  these 
characters,  is  exercised  in  manipulating  them.  Although  we  may  im- 
port limited  supplies  of  foreign  wool,  the  ample  domestic  supply  regu- 
lates the  cost  of  such  raw  material  as  we  may  import.  The  failure 
of  a  domestic  supply  of  wool  would  be  as  fatal  to  our  mills  as  the 
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drpng-up  of  the  streams  of  water  which  move  them.  As  a  result  of 
the  economic  law  that  no  nation  does  or  can  continue  to  import  more 
than  one-tenth  of  all  it  consumes,  we  could  not  import  and  pay  for 
all  the  raw  material  which  our  machinery  is  capable  of  working  up. 
Neither  could  American  consumers  afford  to  import  and  pay  for  their 
present  abundant  supply  of  cheap  and  good  clothing.  The  decline 
of  the  national  sheep  husbandry  involves  not  only  the  arresting  of 
immigration  to  new  territory,  the  continued  impoverishment  of  old 
lands,  the  diminution  of  healthful  food,  the  stopping  of  mills,  and  the 
dispersion  of  laborers,  but  it  involves  the  abandonment  or  curtailment 
of  the  vast  clothing  establishments  in  our  great  cities,  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  American  fabrics,  and  a  less  abundant  provision  of 
comfortable  clothing  for  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 

"These  considerations  must  be  kept  in  view  to  appreciate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  fact  that  the  sheep  husbandry  of  the  country  has  been 
sustained  by  protection  under  such  conditions  of  things  as  must 
otherwise  have  inevitably  effected  its  annihilation." 

The  tariff  of  1867  had  not  a  merely  negative  influence  in  ar- 
resting destruction  in  the  older  States ;  it  had  a  positive  influ- 
ence, whose  fruits  are  constantly  increasing.  It  developed  the 
now  rapidly  growing  combing  or  long-wool  industry,  which  had 
hardly  an  existence  ten  years  ago.  It  developed  the  wool- 
growing  in  the  Pacific  States,  which  has  attained  nearly  thirty 
million  pounds.  It  started  wool  production  in  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  where  the  native  Mexican  stock  is  being  rapidly  amel- 
iorated by  infusion  of  Merino  blood.  It  is  even  now  encouraging 
the  hopeful  feeling  everywhere  prevailing  at  present  in  the  wool- 
growing  States.  Dr.  Randall  informs  us  that  there  is  a  greater 
demand  in  Texas  than  he  can  supply  for  his  Merino  bucks. 
Mr.  Garland,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  sheep  department 
of  the  ^'National  Stock  Journal,"  says,  in  his  last  issue,  that 
*<  the  demand  for  good  sheep  is  everywhere  very  active,"  and 
that  "the  demands  for  really  choice  animals  is  fully  equal  to  th^ 
production,  and  at  remunerative  prices."  These  facts,  we  trust, 
will  convince  our  readers  that  a  true  view  of  the  results  of  pro- 
tection in  the  United  States,  as  illustrated  by  the  operation  of 
the  wool  and  woollen  tariff,  leads  to  conclusions  widely  different 
from  those  announced  at  the  Cobden  Club. 
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CARPET-WEAVING    AND    THE    LOWELL    MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY. 
Br  Samuel  Fat,  Esq. 
[  From  *'  Coniributions  of  the  Old  Residents*  Historical  Association,"  Lowell,  1878.] 

Carpets  are  now  used  in  the  United  States  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  any  other  country;  but  they  were  seldom  seen  here 
before  the  Revolution,  and  for  many  years  after  their  use  was 
confined  mainly  to  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  Some  families 
of  the  more  wealthy  farmers  indulged  a  taste  for  display  by 
covering  the  floor  of  the  parlor  with  a  carpet  which,  in  its  color- 
ing and  manufacture,  represented  the  industry  and  skill  of  the 
ladies  of  the  house.  A  few,  and  only  a  few,  were  possessors 
of  imported  carpets.  House  floors  were  then  in  this  country, 
as  now  in  some  localities  in  England,  more  generally  made 
attractive  in  appearance  by  the  use  of  white  sand  applied  after 
a  faithful  cleaning  of  the  floor,  which,  by  aid  of  broom  or 
brush  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  lady  of  the  house,  was  made 
to  exhibit  scrolls  and  figures  in  which  she  displayed  a  degree  of 
pride  that  would  now  ill  become  the  possessor  of  the  most  ele- 
gant and  costly  carpet.  It  had  not  then  been  learned  that 
scouring  and  ornamenting  floors,  by  the  use  of  sand,  required 
,  time  and  strength  that  could  better  be  devoted  to  other  purposes, 
and  that  true  economy  pointed  to  a  general  use  of  carpets. 

As  early  as  1791  a  carpet  manufactory  was  established  in 
Philaldephia,  —  an  enterprise  which  attracted  such  attention  as 
to  induce  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton,  in  his  report  on  manufactures 
made  in  that  year,  to  recommend  an  additional  duty  on  imported 
carpets  as  an  encouragement  to  home  industry. 

In  the  year  1800,  a  Frenchman  named  Jacquard  invented  a 
machine  which  has  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  the 
inventor.  This  machine  was  first  attached  to  looms  for  weav- 
ing silks  and  muslins,  and  was  found  of  great  value  in  the 
fabrication  of  figured  goods f  though  imperfect  in  construction 
as  compared  with  the  machine  now  known  by  that  name. 

A  Mr.  Morton,  an  ingenious  Scotchman,  soon  after  applied 
it  to  a  carpet  loom,  and  with  its  aid  was  able  to  produce  figures 
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with  such  a  degree  of  perfection  and  ease  as  to  soon  bring  the 
invention  into  general  use  in  his  country. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  there  were  several  small  estab- 
lishments started  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of 
carpets.  One  of  them  was  located  at  Medway,  in  this  State, 
and  was  at  first  owned  by  a  Mr.  Henry  Burdett  and  the  late 
Mr.  Alexander  Wright,  who  was  the  manager  of  the  same. 

In  1825  Mr.  Wright  attempted  to  gain  information  con- 
cerning the  processes  of  manufacture,  by  visiting  a  small  es- 
tablishment then  located  in  Philadelphia;  but  failing  to  gain 
admittance,  or  to  learn  any  thing  of  the  mysteries  of  the  art, 
he  afterwards  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  purchased  looms  with 
which  he  returned  to  this  country  in  1826,  accompanied  by 
Glaude  and  William  Wilson,  who  were  employed  by  him  to  aid 
in  operating  the  machinery.  Narrowly  escaping  shipwreck  as 
they  approached  the  shores  of  New  England,  Mr.  Wright  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  looms  at  work  in  Medway,  with 
reasonable  success.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  loca- 
tion of  the  works  was  not  favorable  for  extension,  and  the 
amount  of  business  that  could  be  done  there  not  sufficient  to 
offer  inducements  to  remain  in  ownership ;  so  Mr.  Wright  sold 
his  interest  to  Mr.  Burdett,  who  very  soon  after  made  sale  of 
the  property  to  Mr.  Frederick  Cabot  and  the  late  Mr.  Patrick 
T.  Jackson. 

At  about  this  time,  and  while  the  manufacture  of  carpets  in 
this  country  was  quite  in  its  infancy,  a  charter  was  granted  by 
the  LfCgislature  of  Massachusetts,  under  which  the  Lowell  Man- 
ufacturing Company  was  organized. 

The  meeting  of  the  proprietors  for  organization  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Jackson,  Winter  Street,  Boston,  the 
22d  of  February,  1828,  at  six  o'clock,  p.m.  At  this  meeting 
articles  of  agreement  were  signed,  and  officers  chosen. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  the  meetings  of  the  directors, 
which  were  frequent,  were  for  a  time  held  at  seven  o'clock,  p.m.  , 
—  an  hour  that  would  now  be  regarded  as  extremely  inconven- 
ient, or  at  any  rate  unusual,  and,  if  customary,  might  lead  to 
legislative  interference. 
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The  first  of  March,  1828,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
firm  of  Whitney,  Cabot,  &  Co.  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  erect  buildings,  purchase  machinery,  employ  persons 
to  carry  on  the  same  when  finished,  and  make  all  sales  of  the 
company.  Messrs.  Cabot  and  Jackson  sold  the  mill  and 
machinery  at  Medway  to  the  new  company. 

Buildings  were  erected  in  Lowell  as  expeditiously  as  practi- 
cable, and  provision  dlade  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and 
cotton  goods.  The  carpet  machinery  in  the  mean  time  was 
kept  in  operation  at  Medway,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Wright. 

The  Hon.  Peter  Lawson,  now  and  for  so  long  a  time  known 
as  a  resident  of  Lowell,  was  in  charge  of  the  designing  depart- 
ment at  Medway,  and  continued  that  relation  to  the  company 
for  many  years  after  the  business  of  manufacturing  was  estab- 
lished in  Lowell. 

The  records  of  the  company  furnish  abundant  proof  that  the 
manufacture  of  carpets  was  regarded  as  an  experiment  for  some 
years  after  being  started  in  this  city,  and  doubts  were  raised 
whether,  tlie  demand  would  continue  to  justify  paying  for  the 
requisite  skill.  The  looms  were  of  the  most  approved  construc- 
tion then  known,  operated  by  hand,  and  much  less  perfect  than 
the  hand-looms  used  at  a  later  day. 

Mr.  Glaude  Wilson,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  having  come 
to  this  country  with  Mr.  Wright  in  1826,  and  who  was  so  long 
Imown  as  a  resident  in  Lowell,  was  an  able  mechanic,  and  made 
important  improvements  in  the  Jacquard  machine,  —  simplifying 
the  construction  and  making  it  more  reliable  in  its  operation. 

The  use  of  hand-looms  by  the  company  was  continued  until 
1846 ;  only  a  few,  however,  were  worked  after  the  introduction 
of  the  power-loom.  Fifty  of  the  hotter  were  completed  and  put 
to  work  in  1843  and  1844. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow,  who  was  previously  known  as  the  inventor 
of  important  improvements  in  machinery,  and  had  established  a 
reputation  as  a  man  of  great  ability,  turned  his  attention  to 
carpet-weaving  in  1839  ;  and,  feeling  confident  of  his  ability  to 
succeed,  applied  in  vain  to  several  parties  engaged  in  the  manu- 
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facture  of  carpets,  for  the  pecuniary  aid  necessary  for  the  costly 
trials  of  weaving  ingrain  carpets  by  power-looms.  It  was  a 
great  undertaking;  and  no  one  sufficiently  appreciated  the 
advantages  that  would  follow  success,  until  the  matter  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  George  W.  Lyman,  then  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Lowell  Company,  whose  keen  foresight  and  shrewd 
business  capacity  had  from  the  first  been  devoted,  in  a  measure, 
to  the  interests  of  the  company.  He  having  given  it  his  atten- 
tion, aided  by  the  suggestions  and  advice  of  Mr.  Wright,  made 
the  bold  move  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  hand- 
looms,  with  their  attendant  Monday  morning  and  Fourth  of 
July  headaches. 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  association  will  remember  that 
the  attempt  of  Mr.  Bigelow  to  produce  a  power-loom  for  weav- 
ing carpets  was  regarded  as  visionary ;  and  none  were  more  con- 
fident that  he  would  fail  in  his  efforts  than  the  most  intelligent 
persons  then  employed  in  weaving,  and  who  best  understood  the 
nature  of  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  For  a  time  prejudice  did 
its  perfect  work,  and  freely  suggested  doubts  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  fabric  produced  by  the  power-loom,  it  not  then  being  as  well 
understood  as  now  that  where  the  use  of  power  machinery  is 
practicable  a  more  uniform  and  desirable  result  is  attained 
than  is  possible  with  machinery  that  is  worked  by  hand. 

Mr.  Bigelow  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  —  not  con- 
fined to  this  country  —  by  his  inventions  for  cheapening  the  cost 
of  production,  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  carpets.  His  inventions  have  completely  revolutionized  the 
weaving  department,  and  in  some  degree  worked  important 
changes. in  other  machinery. 

Had  Mr.  Lyman  been  advised  by  one  less  practical  in  his 
ideas  of  mechanics,  or  less  zealous  in  introducing  improvements, 
than  Mr.  Wright,  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  car- 
pet-weaving would  doubtless  have  been  long  delayed,  and  the 
Lowell  Company  would  have  aided  in  originating  one  less  of 
the  greatest  mechanical  developments  of  the  age. 

Persons  who  knew  Mr.  Wright  socially,  and  were  reckoned 
among  his  most  intimate   friends,  but  who  had   no  business 
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relations  with  him,  could  have  entertained  no  just  conception  of 
the  mental  strain  occasioned  him  by  the  change  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  mills  and  machinery  that  necessarily  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Bigelow's  improvements.  The  leading  ideas,  in 
remodelling  the  works,  originated  with  Mr.  Bigelow ;  but  much 
in  the  detail  in  practical  adaptations  were  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Wright,  and  the  strain  upon  the  neryous  system  was  such  as  to 
cause  it  to  prematurely  yield. 

While  he  was  superintendent,  the  Lowell  Company,  from  a 
small  beginning,  took  its  position  as  one  of  the  important  man- 
ufacturing establishments  of  this  city,  and  in  its  appointments 
and  mechanical  arrangements  was  second  to  no  ingrain  carpet 
manufactory  in  the  world.  Its  n}achinery,.in  the  main,  repre- 
sented skill  developed  in  the  course  of  its  regular  business,  or 
such  as  was  brought  to  its  aid  by  special  appropriations  of  its 
money.  The  circumstances  have  been  such  from  the  start  as 
have  made  it  necessary  for  this  company  to  rely  mainly  upon 
its  own  efforts  for  progress  in  perfecting  machinery  specially 
adapted  to  its  use.  Not  unfrequently  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  in  experimental  tests,  some  of  which,  as  might 
be  expected,  resulted  in  failure,  while  success  has  followed 
others^  and  secured  great  advantages  to  the  company.  Had 
carpet  establishments  been  as  numerous  and  extensive  as  those 
engaged  in  other  branches  of  manufacture,  the  expenses  attending 
advancement  in  its  mechanical  arrangements  would  doubtless 
have  been  shared  with  others,  and  its  works  would  then  have  in 
a  greater  degree  represented  skUl  of  those  elsewhere  employed. 

Mr.  Wright  was  so  long  known  as  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Lowell,  it  is  proper  that  allusion  should  be  made  to  circum- 
stances in  his  history  having  no  connection  with  this  company. 
He  was  bom  in  Benfrewshire,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1800 ;  first 
attended  school  in  Paisley,  afterwards  at  a  place  near  Glasgow, 
where  he  was  represented  as  the  most  prominent  scholar,  and 
always  at  the  head  of  his  class.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
came  to  this  country,  his  father  having  come  over  some  years 
earlier,  and  was  employed  as  a  bleacher  at  Smithfield,  R.  I. 

Young  Wright  worked  with  his  father  in  that  place  and  at 
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Waltham,  in  this  State,  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  coach  lace  on  his  own  account, 
which  he' continued  until  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  carpets.  Soon  after  the  removal  of  the  carpet 
machinery  from  Medway  to  Lowell,  he  became  a  resident  here. 
On  the  7th  of  June,  1852,  he  was  suddenly  removed  by  death; 
and  his  remains  now  rest  at  Mount  Auburn. 

Mr.  Wright  was  eminently  social  and  intelligent,  —  was  ever 
deeply  interested  in  new  developments  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
—  was  public-spirited,  but  without  the  prominence  of  many 
less  gifted  persons,  who  possessed  an  ability  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  he  lacked,  viz. ,  **  the  ability  to  express  his  thoughts 
when  on  his  feet"  Naturally  modest  and  retiring,  it  was  to  him 
less  the  occasion  of  regret  that  he  could  not  speak  in  public  than 
a  misfortune  to  our  city  that  one  so  intelligent  should  be  unable 
to  express  his  views  publicly  when  occasion  required.  He  never 
desired  office,  but  in  1835  was  chosen  representative  to  our 
Legislature;  an  aldennan  in  1836;  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  some  years  later ;  and  was  often  urged  to  allow  his 
name  used  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  mayor,  wliich  he 
as  often  positively  declined.  His  name  is  worthy  of  record,  as 
one  to  whom  our  city  is  much  indebted  for  early  efforts  in  behalf 
of  her  educational  and  industrial  interests. 

From  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Lowell  Company  to 
that  of  his  decease,  he  superintended  the  carpet  department  of 
the  company,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  of  time 
in  which  Mr.  David  Moody  was  employed,  had  charge  of  the 
cotton-manufacturing  department  also,  covering  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  succeeded  Mr.  Wright  as  superin- 
tendent, and  in  his  management  has  endeavored  to  maintain  the 
high  position  of  the  company,  keeping  pace  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  improvements  in  other  branches  of  manufacture,  that 
have  appeared  in  the  twenty  years  and  more  that  he  has  occu- 
pied the  position.  He  has  also  added  machinery,  thereby  very 
materially  increasing  the  productive  capacity  of  the  mills. 

This   company  has,  from  the   earliest  day  of  its  existence, 
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been  favored  with  the  services  of  very  able  men  as  directors,  some 
of  whom  have  held  office  for  many  years.  One  (Mr.  George 
W.  Lyman)  served  the. company  as  treasurer  or  director  from 
the  day  of  its  organization  until  January,  1872,  when,  because 
of  age  and  infirmity,  he  positively  declined  a  re-election. 

It  has  also  been  equally  fortunate  in  its  selection  of  treasu- 
rers, one  of  whom  it  is  proper  to  mention  here  particularly, 
because  of  his  having  been  for  a  short  time  a  resident  of  Lowell. 
I  refer  to  the  late  Mr.  Israel  Whitney,  who  was  the  agent  of 
the  Tremont  Mills  at  the  time  they  were  started  and  until  they 
were  in  successful  operation.  He  was  first  chosen  treasurer  of 
the  Lowell  Company  in  January,  1848,  and  continued  in  office 
until  January,  1863,  when  he  declined  a  re-election.  From 
that  date  to  the  day  of  his  decease,  Nov.  12,  1871,  he  was 
one  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  affiiirs  of  our  city,  and  entertained  a  special  regard  for 
many  of  its  citizens,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  the 
time  he  resided  here  and  in  later  years.  Some  of  the  members 
of  this  association  knew  him  personally,  and  will  ever  cherish  a 
pleasing  recollection  of  him  as  genial  and  strong  in  his  personal 
attachments,  with  marked  ability  in  transacting  business,  and 
ever  entertaining  a  sense  of  mercantile  honor  that  allowed  no 
departure  from  the  course  of  strict  integrity.  The  value  of  his 
services  to  the  Lowell  Company  cannot  well  be  over-estimated. 
Commencing  with  it  in  the  darkest  days  of  its  history,  he 
imparted  to  it  a  life  and  vigor  that  surmounted  all  difficulties ; 
and  years  before  his  decease  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  his  efforts  had  been  crowned  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 

This  company  having  commenced  business  with  a  branch  of 
manufacture  as  its  leading  object  about  which  but  litde  was 
then  known,  —  with  a  prospect  of  only  a  limited  demand  for  its 
products,  and  in  a  comparatively  early  period  in  its  history 
subjected  to  the  losses  and  risks  attending  a  radical  change  in 
machinery, — it  may  well  be  thought  remarkable  that  it  should 
have  at  no  time  faUed  to  promptly  meet  all  just  claims.  It  has 
had  occasion  to  struggle  in  overcoming  obstacles  not  within  its 
control,  and  there  have  been  times  when  its  stock  has  been 
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looked  upon  with  distrust ;  but  if  less  fortunate  than  some  par- 
ties engaged  in  other  branches  of  manufacture »  the  average 
results  of  its  history  of  forty-four  years  to  January,  1872,  may 
be  r^arded  with  a  measure  of  satisfaction. 

It  commenced  business  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  adding 
to  it  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  required,  until  it  reached 
$2,000,000,  —  a  sum  which  has  represented  its  capital  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  average  of  its  capital  for  the  forty-four 
years  of  its  existence  is  $1,278,400;  and  its  dividends  have 
amounted  in  all  to  the  sum  of  $5,467,000,  —  an  annual  average 
of  $124,250,  or  9.72  per  cent.  It  should  be  noticed  that,  in 
averaging  dividends,  the  time  is  included  in  which  the  works 
were  originally  constructed,  and  also  the  longer  and  more  embar- 
rassing time  during  which  the  change  was  made  that  became 
necessary  in  adopting  the  use  of  the  power-loom,  and  the  great 
increase  of  machinery  that  soon  followed. 

The  business  of  the  company  has  required  more  than  ordinary 
mechanical  ability,  —  a  demand  which  has  been  met  by  a  long 
list  of  worthy  names.  In  late  years,  many  of  these  men  have 
been  known  elsewhere  as  prominent  and  successful  mechanics 
and  manufacturers.  Some  are  now  in  our  city  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  respected  as  citizens,  as  men  of  business, 
to  whom  important  official  trusts  are  confided,  and  whose  pecu- 
niary circumstances  are  such  as  only  intelligence  and  industry 
could  have  secured. 

The  future  of  the  company  cannot  be  predicted  with  safety ; 
but  it  is  now  presumed  to  have  elements  of  success  far  in 
advance  of  any  previous  date. 


MR.  HARRIS-GASTRELUS  REPORT  UPON  UNITED 
STATES  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES. 

It  is  an  admirable  feature  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  Great 
Britain  that  Her  Majesty's  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation 
are  required  to  furnish  special  reports  of  the  industries  of  the 
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several  countries  in  which  they  serve.  This  feature,  so  indicative 
of  the  interest  which  Great  Britain  has  always  shown  in  devel- 
oping her  own  industries,  might  well  be  imitated  in  our  own 
diplomatic  service,  if  our  service  offered  any  career  which  would 
justify  the  requisite  preparation,  or  promise  any  reward  for  faithful 
work  of  this  kind.  We  have  before  us,  in  a  volume  of  819  pages, 
the  "Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and 
Legation  respecting  Factories  for  the  Spinning  and  Weaving  of 
Textile  Fabrics,"  presented  to  Parliament  in  1873.  Over  five 
hundred  pages  of  these  reports  have  been  contributed  by  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  legation  in  Washington,  Mr.  J.  P.  Harris- 
Gastrell,  to  whose  courtesy  we  owe  the  volume  before  us.* 

An  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Harris-Gastrell, 
and  many  hours  of  conversation  upon  industrial  and  economic 
questions,  had  prepared  us  to  expect  in  his  work  the  evidence  of 
something  more  than  a  routine  discharge  of  official  duty.     We 
acknowledge  that  this  expectation  was  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  material  of  our  own  preparation  and  collection, 
and  all  at  our  command,  had  been  placed  most  heartily  in  his 
hands,  while  our  introductions  facilitated  his  obtaining  informa- 
tion from  some  of  our  most  eminent  manufacturers.     The  pos- 
session of  landed  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  manufacturing 
establishments  early  directed  the  author's  attention  to  industrial 
questions,  and  gave  him  unusual  powers  of  technical  observa- 
tion and  appreciation.    After  a  long  diplomatic  service  in  Europe 
and  South  America,  he  comes  to  this  country  in  the  full  maturity 
and  vigor  of  manhood,  with  an  appreciation  of  our  institutions 
rarely  found  in  a  foreigner.     We  are  safe  in  saying  that  no  one 
has  ever  studied  our  industries  more  faithfully,  or  described  them 
with  so  little  prejudice.     As  an  illustration  of  his  fairness,  we 
observe  that  he  has  given  the  viewa,  on  each  side,  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  protection  and  free  trade,  and  so  fairly  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  his  own  bias.     In  speaking  of  our  system  of 
protection,  he  adopts  a  language  which  could  only  be  used  by 
one  who  thoroughly  comprehends  its  motive,  so  little  understood 

*  We  learn  with  regret  that  Mr.  Harris-Gastrell  is  upon  the  point  of  leaving  this 
coootiy  for  his  residence  at  Stanley  Hall,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire  county,  England. 
YOI#.  v.  »o.  1.  4 
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even  here  at  home.  The  advocates  of  protection  are  styled 
national  defence  economists ;  and  Mr.  Bigelow  is  spoken  of  as  a 
high  authority  on  manufacturing  and  economic  questions  from 
the  stand-point  of  ^  national  defence." 

Without  venturing  to  assert  that  Mr.  Hanis-Gastrell  favors 
our  school  of  national  economy^  we  believe  that  few  have  more 
thoroughly  read  our  works.  The  works  of  Mr.  Carey  were  first 
read  by  our  author  in  Germtin  at  Vienna,  and  his  respect  for 
our  great  economist  he  evinced  in  the  following  passage :  — 

"  I  have  not  quoted  from  the  great  works  of  Henry  C.  Carey,  from 
which  so  many  writers  of  the  same  school  of  economists  have  drawn 
so  many  an  inspiratioD,  because  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that, 
since  the  Carey  definition  of  Habor  value'  has  been  adopted  in  the 
form  of  the  'service  value'  of  Bastiat,  and  since  his  views  as  to  the 
original  cultivation  of  land  have  prevailed,  his  works,  and  the  opinions 
therein  expressed,  are  sufficiently  known  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  manifesting  the  economic  policy  which  is  at  present 
guiding  the  United  States  in  her  industrial  development  and  inter- 
national commerce." 

We  do  not  desire  to  do  Mr.  Harris-Gastrell  the  injustice  of 
being  judged  by  disjointed  extracts ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
reader  who  may  desire  to  know  in  the  shortest  possible  terms 
what,  upon  the  whole,  this  intelligent  observer  thinks  of  us  as  an 
industrial  nation,  we  quote  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his 
report :  — 

^'I  cannot  close  this  report  without  recording  the  fact  that,  in 
every  important  branch  of  industry  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the 
previous  pages,  the  American  manufacturers  seem  to  be  ever  gaining 
on  their  competitors  of  the  Old  World,  by  availing  themselves  to  the 
utmost  of  every  advantage  of  improved  process  or  labor-saving 
machinery  which  American  or  other  invention  may  offer. 

'^  There  can  be  litde  doubt  that  the  celerity  with  which  all  such 
advantages  are  thought  out,  and  then  introduced  into  general  use,  is 
owing  to  the  constant  pressure  of  high  rates  of  wages,  and  the  com- 
paratively certain  protection  of  capital  invested  in  inventions. 

"  Neither  can  I  close  it  without  observing  how  favorably  the  great 
industries  of  the  United  States  would  probably  compare  with  the  best 
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organized  of  the  competing  industries  of  Europe.  The  past  history 
and  present  development  of  the  textile  industries  is  an  earnest  of  a 
prolific  future.  Whether  or  not  a  reduced  cost  of  living  shall  ever 
be  attained,  one  cannot  doubt  that,  under  sound  conditions  of  produc- 
tion, American  industry  will  not  only  supply  its  home  market  in 
most  articles,  but  will  also  become  a  formidable  competitor  in  foreign 
markets  in  many  articles. 

^*  How  soon  that  competition  abroad  may  take  place  in  thb  or  that 
industry,  is  not  for  me  to  conjecture.  But  I  think  that  the  data  in 
this  report  are  sufficiently  full  and  correct  to  enable  others  to  predict 
that  time  in  respect  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  industries." 

We  shall  not,  at  present  at  least,  republish  the  very  interesting 
and  excellent  report  upon  the  wool  and  worsted  manufacture  in 
the  United  States,  because  this  report  is  so  largely  made  up  from 
material  printed  in  our  "  Bulletin '^  and  other  publications,  not 
less  than  sixty  pages  of  the  report  being  drawn  from  this  source. 
The  writer  has  used  this  material  with  proper  acknowledgments, 
and  with  much  skill  and  judgment.  We  have  no  little  gratifica- 
tion that  our  publications  have  thus  assisted  in  placing  the 
situation  of  our  industry  in  a  creditable  form  before  the  most 
intelligent  readers  of  England. 

We  select  for  our  pages  portions  of  the  report  on  the  manu- 
£Eicture  of  cotton. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  UPON  THE  COTTON,  WOOLLEN, 
AND  OTHER  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.* 

3.  General  Features  of  Textile  Infiustry, 

9.  In  the  United  States  the  wool  industry  seems  to  have  rather  Ootton 
succeeded  the  cotton  industry  than  have  preceded  it,  as  is  the  usual  '"^^^ 
sequence  of  those  industries  in  the  Old  World.    Both  cotton  and  woollen. 
wool  are  now  of  great  importance,  and  the  silk  industry  has  made  Silk  in- 
rapid  proirress.     But  the  real  linen  industry  has  obtained  no  trround  ^^^^' 

r        :  nu        1,      •  ♦    •  J     *      •  •      •  Linen  mnd 

of  vantage,  although  a  jute  industry  is  springing  up.  jate. 

*  Our  space  forbids  the  pnblication  of  the  entire  report;  but  we  have  preserved,  in  the 
portions  which  we  select,  the  author*8  numbering  of  the  sections  and  paragraphs.  This 
will  be  aome  indication  of  the  matter  omittad. 
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Silk  mills.  There  are  some  silk  mills  of  the  best  kind,  famous  for  their  prod- 
Cotton  ucts.  There  are  likewise  manj  cotton  and  woollen  mills  competing 
™  '•  in  excellence  as  well  as  in  cheapness.     The  largest  cotton  mill  has 

mUU.*"*      130,000  spindles  and  3,000  looms,  and  the  largest  woollen  mills  have 
.  100  or  more  sets  of  machinery.     The  wool  industry,  although  it  has 

tribution.  several  centres,  is  more  or  less  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
But  the  cotton  industry  is  mainly  concentrated  in  two  or  three  cen- 
tres, and  has  only  straggled  into  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Their  ar-  10.  The  arrangement  of  woollen  and  worsted  mills  seems  to  be 
rangemen  ^^^j^^^  ^i^^  same  as  in  England.  But  spinning  and  weaving  worsted 
became  so  profitable  that  there  are  several  makeshift  establishments 
of  straggling  plans.  The  arrangement  of  cotton  mills  varies  in  the 
United  States  probably  rather  more  than  in  England.  The  variety  is 
from  a  mill  arranged  entirely  on  a  ground  floor  to  the  high-storied 
mills  arranged  on  the  best  working  plan.  The  usual  arrangement  in 
the  best  of  these  seems  to  be,  —  the  blowing-room  on  the  ground  or 
basement  floor,  and  not  always  in  the  main  building,  carding  rooms 
at  the  top,  with  spinning,  and  then  weaving  rooms  in  the  intermediate 
stories.  But  in  some  there  is  a  kind  of  alternate  plan  of  spinning, 
partly  on  ground  and  third  floors,  with  weaving  rooms  on  the  first 
and  second  floors ;  and  in  some  others,  of  a  straggling  construction, 
.there  is  a  straggling  arrangement. 
Tbdrcon-  In  construction,  the  mills  are  not  usually  what  are  in  England 
struction.  ^^^jj^^  fire-proof  buildings  ;  neither  are  they,  perhaps,  as  strongly  built 
as  in  England.  But  the  best  are  certainly  fine  buildings,  erected  to 
last  for  a  long  time.  Iron  girders,  with  stone  floors,  are  generally  at 
present  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ^American  mill-owner.  The  mill 
has  usually  very  heavy  beams  or  girders,  three  to  four  inch  thickness 
of  deal  planking,  with  a  southern  hard  pine  floor  on  the  top  of  the 
planks. 
Special  ad-  11.  Certain  manufacturing  localities,  such  as  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
vantages.  ^^^  others,  have  great  advantages  in  water-power.  But  in  New 
England  the  most  rising  town  is  Fall  River,  where  steam-power  is 
more  effective  than  the  water-power  of  its  fall.  It  is  adding  fourteen 
large  mills  in  this  current  year  to  its  former  number  of  about  1,000,- 
000  spindles.  The  object  in  selecting  a  site  is  to  build  as  near  as 
possible  to  tide-water ;  yet  several  mills,  as  soon  as  the  fall  was  occu- 
pied throughout  its  length,  were  built  on  the  hill  around  the  lake,  and 
have  1^0 w  the  disadvantage  of  extra  hauling.  There  is  an  idea  of 
lessening  the  cost  of  this  by  putting  down  rails  from  the  water-side  to 
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these  mills,  and  using  a  haaling  machine.  The  reason  of  this  lesser 
efficiency  of  the  older  mills  on  the  Fall  River  itself  is  the  narrow  con- 
struction and  the  older  machinery,  and  sometimes  the  smaller  size. 
Fall  River,  as  a  whole,  saves  freight  in  and  out,  procure;^  its  coals 
from  Philadelphia,  and  sends  its  goods  to  New  York  more  cheaply 
than  any  other  place  in  New  England,  except  Providence  and  its 
neighhoring  towns.  The  Middle  States  have  the  advantage  of  being- 
nearer  the  coal  regions  than  New  England. 

There  is  not  in  the  United  States  the  same  specialization  as  in  Little  spe- 
England.  Spinning,  weaving,  and  even  machine-making  are  carried  c"^^**^*^'"- 
on  in  the  same  establishment,  and  printing  is  accompanied  sometimes 
by  all  three.  All  the  profits  are  received  by  the  proprietors ;  but  it  is 
open  to  doubt  whether,  in  a  greater  subdivision  of  the  processes  of 
niannfactnring,  one  profit  would  not  be  relatively  greater.  It  has, 
however,  been  hitherto  a  necessity  that  in  the  United  States  a  manu- 
facturing establishment  should  be  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  self- 
contained* 

The  ventilation  and  lighting  of  mills  are  attracting  attention.  The  Ventilation 
snbject  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Northern  States,  and  even  of  ?°^  ^^^^^ 
greater  importance  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  England,  where  the 
winter  days  are  short.  A  gas  sunlight  has  been  suggested  as  the  best 
mode  of  lighting  up  the  machines,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  securing 
great  ventilation.  By  alterations  in  these  directions,  it  is  expected 
that  the  productiveness  of  the  laborer  in  the  dark  hours  will  be  in- 
creased. 

12.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  an  American  mill,  where  the  cheerful  Looks  of 
feces  of  cleanly  operatives  greet  one's  entrance.     As  a  rule  they  sur-  ^P*™^'®"* 
pass  the  European  operatives  in  pleasant  appearance  and  respectable 
dothing,  and  they  mind  clean  and  well-kept  machinery.     The  Pacific 
Mills  obtained  an  European  reputation  by  winning  a  medal  at  the  1867 
Paris  Exhibition  for  its  excellent  care  of  the  operatives.     In  most 
mills  it  is  the  special  pride  of  the  proprietors  to  provide,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  higher  wants  of  the  operatives.     But  the  former 
glory  of  Lowell  and  similar  places  is  departing ;  for  the  American  far-  of  bands. 
Bier's  daughter  is  retiring  from  the  mill,  and  the  European  immigrant 
is  taking  her  place.     This  change  has  already  occurred  in  most  mills, 
where  the  farmer's  daughter  is  only  to  be  exceptionally  found  in  the 
higher  departments  of  labor.     In  a  few  mills,  however,  running  on 
carpets  and  high-class  work,  she  can  still  be  seen.    The  main  depend-  Depend- 
ence of  mills  is,  nevertheless,  upon  the  immigrant  laborers.     This  is  ^mnj™" 
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a  feature  which,  as  regards  the  inferior  class  of  labor  in  all  indastries, 
is  becoming  very  marked  ;  for  the  Americans,  native-born,  whether 
they  be  of  American  descent  or  of  immigrant  grandparents,  too  of^en 
arrive  at  maturity  of  manhood  with  a  laudable  but  sometimes  prema- 
ture ambition  to  step  up  to  something  higher  than  manual  labor. 
They  accumulate  in  cities  and  crowd  into  other  callings,  where  their 
labor  is  often  ill  requited,  whilst  the  pay  of  unskilled  labor  is  en- 
hanced. 

But  it  may  not  always  be  without  danger  to  a  community  at  large 
that  certain  classes  of  labor  can  only  be  supplied  by  immigration,  and 
are  avoided  by  the  native-bom  laborers.  This  tends,  moreover,  to 
split  the  community  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  to  destroy  the  demo- 
cratic equality  of  manual  labor.  But  in  the  United  States  the  greatest 
danger  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  remote,  namely,  the  cessation  bf 
immigration.  Until  the  conditions  of  success  in  life  are  more  equal- 
ized in  the  old  and  new  worlds,  immigrants  will  continue  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day,  and  the  pauper  labor  will 
unceasingly  move  from  east  to  west,  and  occupy  the  pauper  land, 
and  create  a  wealth,  magical  in  rapidity,  but  solid  and  permanent  in 
value. 

FART  n. 

1.   THE  COTTON  MANDFACTURB  IN  1870  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS. 

(a.)    Yama^  Piece  Ooods^  dc. 

13.  The  census  returns  for  1870  have  been  most  carefully  re- 
vised, and  in  regard  to  the  cotton  manufacturers  are  said  by  cotton 
statisticians  to  be  as  accurate  as  statistics  on  such  a  complicated  and 
hidden  subject  can  be.  And  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  are  fuller 
and  probably  more  correct  than  any  statistics  in  any  other  country 
embracing  as  wide  a  range  of  detail.  It  is  also  acknowledged  that 
they  represent  more  exactly  the  true  position  of  the  cotton  manufact- 
ure in  1870  than  the  corresponding  statistics  do  for  the  years  1860, 
1850,  and  1840,  respectively.  Indeed,  the  statistics  of  1840  and 
1850  are  rendered  useless  for  purposes  of  comparison  by  the  many 
and  large  errors  which  have  been  discovered  in  them. 
SpeciAl  cot-  The  1870  returns  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  full  detail  are  not 
tics.  yet  in  an  accessible  shape;  but  I  have  been  favored  by  General  Wi^lker, 

Superintendent  of  Census,  with  a  copy  of  the  special  statistics  in  the 
aggregate  by  States  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  1870.    The  following 
.  is  the  table  of  these  special  statistics :  — 
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2.    THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURE   IN  DETAIL. 

a.   Construction, 

Cost  of  69.  In  considering  the  position  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the 

United  States  in  respect  of  the  construction  of  mills,  the  factors  of 
land  and  building  materials  may  be  separately  regarded. 

The  price  of  land  varies  considerably,  according  to  position ;  but 
as  the  average  agricultural  value  per  acre  of  land,  even  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States,  is  much  below  the  corresponding  value 
in  England,  it  may  be  safely  considered  that  usually  the  cost  of  the 
land  required  for  a  mill  is  not  a  greater  factor  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion than  in  England,  even  if  it  be  as  great  a  one.  The  addition  of 
building  value  to  agricultural  valpe  does  not  usually  make  the  cost 
of  land  as  high  as  in  England.  But  when  the  comparison  is  carried 
further,  and  sites  in  manufacturing  towns  are  compared,  it  will  often, 
I  think,  be  found  that,  value  for  value,  the  cost  of  building  land  is 
higher  than  in  England.  The  reason  i^,  that  the  economy  resulting 
from  the  advantage  of  the  good  position  is  relatively  greater  in  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  the  generally  higher  cost  of  labor. 

In  Providence,  which  is  a  wealthy  manufacturing  and  banking 
town,  the  prices  of  sites  within  the  town  vary  around  5/.,  run  down 
to  58.  at  the  edges,  and,  according  to  distance,  pass  through  2s.  to 
about  1«.  a  square  foot.  In  Fall  River,  which  is  purely  a  cotton- 
manufacturing  town,  rapidly  increasing  in  number  of  inhabitants, 
sites  are  as  yet,  except  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  rather  cheaper.  At 
Lowell,  the  well-known  manufacturing  town  of  Massachusetts,  it 
would  seem  possible  to  obtain  land  at  58.,  and,  a  mile  out,  at  2s.  a 
foot.  But  the  water-power  of  Lowell  is  taken  up,  and  its  position 
does  not  seem  adapted  to  enable  it  to  compete  in  mills  using  steam- 
power  only  with  such  places  as  Fall  River. 

The  above  prices  are  quoted  merely  as  specimens  of  building  value, 
and  not  as  indicating  the  true  average  cost  of  building  sites  for 
mills. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  cost  of  construction  the  cost  of 

land  may  be  taken  as  being,  on  an  average,  about  the  same  as  in 

England. 

Cost  of  70.  In  building  materials,  bricks  seem  to  cost  more  than  in  Eng- 

materlSs.    land.     The  average  value  of  common  brick  in  1870  at  the  yard  may 

be  deduced  from  the  census  returns,  as  having  been  about  $9,  or 
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828.  Od,y  per  thousand.  In  Pennsylvania  it  was  about  $12,  or  45s. ; 
and  in  Massachusetts  about  $10.50,  or  Sis.  Ad.  They  are  mostly 
machioe-made,  yet  the  cost  of  the  labor  of  manufacturing  the  mate- 
rials into  bricks  may  be  inferred  to  have  been  — 

Per  1,000. 

In  the  United  States $8.78  =  12s.  llff. 

PennsylvaDia 4.97       18      7i 

MaMacbusetU 4.10       16      4i 

New  York 8.50       18      H 

These  prices  have  not  altered  materially  since  1870.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1872,  common  bricks  were  quoted  at  New  York  at  $5  to  $8.50, 
ftod  were  delivered  in  the  dock  at  Fall  River  at  $12  per  thousand.  Ooetof 
The  higher  price  and  labor  in  Pennsylvania  is  mainly  caused  by  the  |*V?J  ^^ 
larger  proportion  of  fine  bricks  in  the  production.  The  average  price 
aod  relative  cost  of  labor  in  the  brick-manufacturiog  districts  may  be 
taken  at  $8  and  $4  respectively  for  the  range  of  common  bricks.  The 
average  annual  cost  of  labor  per  hand  is  about  $250,  or  47/.  17s.  6(f.,  as 
deduced  from  the  census  returns.  According  to  Dr.  Young's  pamphlet 
on  the  cost  of  labor  and  subsistence  in  the  United  States  for  1869-70, 
brick-makers  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity  earned  $21  to  $24,  or 
78s.  9(2.  to  90«.,  a  week.  Their  helpers  probably  earned  from  $12  to 
$15,  and  the  boys  from  $6  to  $9.  If  at  any  time  these  rates  should  Reduction 
diminish,  the  material  of  bricks  in  the  cost  of  constructing  mills  will  ^^  <^o*^ 
be  proportionably  less  than  now.  The  proportion  of  wages  to  prod- 
act  since  1860  has  remained  about  the  same,  if  the  corresponding 
census  returns  for  both  years  be  correct ;  so  that  it  may  be  assumed 
that  improvements  in  machinery  and  mode  of  manufacture  have  coun- 
terbalanced the  increased  cost  of  labor.  Further  improvements  may, 
therefore,  reduce  the  price  of  bricks,  if,  as  is  probable,  the  cost  of 
labor  does  not  increase. 

Stone  is  used  for  building  when  it  is  advantageous  to  do  so ;  but  stone, 
sometimes,  even  with  stone  close  at  hand,  bricks  are  chosen.  The 
cost  of  constructing  with  stone  may  be  taken  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  constructing  with  brick,  after  due  allowance  for  the  superiority  of 
stone  over  brick.  Artificial  stone,  which  is  often  preferable  to  stone 
or  bricks,  has  not  yet  come  into  use. 

Timber  for  building  purposes  is  an  important  item.     It  is  an  item  Timber, 
in  cost  of  construction  vsrhich  seems  likely  to  increase  in  price  from 
a  scarcity  or  comparative  scarcity  of  the  raw  material.     It  appears 
from  a  trostwortbj  circular,  which  has  been  sent  to  **  lumber  "  dealers 

▼OL.  T.  vo.  I.  5 
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Probable 
scarcity  in 
Susque- 
hanna re- 
gions. 


and  consamers  from  Pennsylvania)  that  three  years'  ^^  stocking "  at 
the  present  rate  of  500,000,000  feet  annually  from  the  Susquehanna 
and  its  tributaries  would  entirely  exhaust  all  the  pine  lumber  at  pres- 
ent standing  in  that  large  area.  As  regards  the  pine  lumber  of  the 
North-western  States  (Wisconsin  and  Michigan),  a  similar  compara- 
tive scarcity  is  likely  to  occur  within  a  quarter  of  a  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  some  parts  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  farm  lands  ar^ 
returning  to  their  primary  condition  of  woodlands.  Even  now  it  is 
known  that  'dumber"  can  on  the  Canadian  .frontier  be  cut  down, 
sawed,  and  then  shipped  ready  for  direct  use  in  building  and  sent  down 
to  Washington  cheaper  than  builders  can  procure  the  same  things 
nearer  the  capital. 

The  following  statement  contains  the  prices  of  sawn  lumber  at 
Cincinnati :  — 


Dry,  fVom  yards  — 

Clear  pine  .    .    . 

First  common .    . 

Second  common  . 

Third  common    . 

Framing  •   .    .    . 

Poplar    .... 

Shmgles,  No.  1    . 
Green,  on  arrival  — 

Oak 

Ash 

Walnut  .... 

Cherry    .    .    .    . 

Poplar     .    .    .    . 


1870. 


1871. 


$55.00 

$55.00  to  $60.00 

45  00  to  150.00 

46.60 

47.60 

82.50 

27.60 

28.00 

20.00 

22.50 

20.00 

22.60 

27.50 

28.00 

22.50 

25.00 

20.00 

27.00 

18.00 

20.00 

8.00 

8.50 

7.50 

8.00 

18.00 

20.00 

20.00 

22.60 

20.50 

26.00 

22  00 

26.00 

40.00 

45.00 

8500 

45.00 

26.00 

25.00 

85.00 

15.00 

20.00 

18.00 

24.00 

Prices  of         The  following  price  list  of  building  materials  at  New  York  in 
^il'^ritSi,    November  last  contains  also  the  prices  of  lumber :  — 

BuiLDiNO  Materials. 

Bricks  — 

Common  hard per  1,000    $5.00  to  $8.50 

Crotona „           12.00        16.00 

PhUadelphia  fronts „           40.00       45.00 

Cement  — 

Rosendale perbbl.        1.60 

Lime  — 

Rockland,  common ,,             1.86 

„         lump „             1.76 
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Lumber  ~ 

Southern  pine 88.00        40.00 

White  pine  box  boards 81.00        88.00 

White  pine  mercantile  box  boards 82.00       84.00 

Gear  pine 69.00        79.00 

Spruce  boards  and  planks 80.00       82.00 

Hemlock  boards  and  plaokt 27.00       84.00 

Kails  — 

lOd,  to  6</.,  common per  keg      6.00 

Clinch,  2  inch  to  8  inch  and  orer     .    .      „  7.50         8.00 

Yellow  metal,  sh.  and  si „  .27  .80 

Copper ,,  .46 

Paints  — 

Lead,  white,  American,  pure,  in  oil 11^ 

Lead,  white,  American  dry 10 

Zinc,  white,  dry,  No.  1 09  .09^ 

„         Na  1,  in  oU 11^         .12 

Paris,  white,  English per  100  lbs.      2.00         2.50 

71.  The  proportion  of  wages  to  prodact  in  sawed  lumber  has,  ac-  Wam  to 
cordiDg  to  the  census  returns,  decreased  some  10  per  cent  since  1860.  R^u^'  *" 
But  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  has,  according  to  the  same  returns, 
increased  some  10  per  cent  since  1860.     The  general  result  seems  to 

be  that  the  improvements  in  mode  of  manufacture  have  counterbal- 
anced the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  the  increased  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial. 

The  prices  of  cement,  lime,  nails,  and  paints,  are  also  given  in  the 
New  York  price  list  above.     In  all  these  prices  the  cost  of  labor  is  a  Reduction 
large  item,  and  anj  reduction  in  wages  from  reduced  cost  of  living  o^  cost, 
or  other  causes  would  materially  affect  all  the  prices. 

72.  Iron  is  another  important  item  in  cost  of  construction.     Its  i^q. 
price  in  the  pig,  averaging  the  United  States,  may  be  inferred  from 

the  census  returns  in  1870  to  have  been  about  $34,  or  127«.  6d. ;  in 
which  the  cost  of  labor,  $6,  or  22«.  6d, ;  the  value  of  ore,  $12,  or  p^oe  of. 
45i. ;  and  the  coal,  $9,  or  33«.  ^d.j  per  ton  of  pig.  In  the  items  of 
ore  and  coal  the  cost  of  labor  largely  enters.  A  general  average 
redaction  of  25  per  cent  in  labor  throughout  the  country  would  prob- 
ably reduce  the  cost  of  pig  in  the  United  States  by  nearly  50«.  per 
too.  But  this  is  not  likely  to  happen.  The  variation  in  the  price  of 
iron  has  been  very  great  during  the  last  year,  but  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  not  been  increased  since  1870.  In  some 
places  it  is  much  lower  than  the  above  average  for  1870. 
The  rates  of  wages  at  the  furnace  vary  from  $9  for  ore  breakers,  -^ng^  in. 
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Prices  of. 


Cost  of 
labor  in 
building. 
Brick- 
layers. 


Masons. 
Painters. 


Carpenters. 
Plasterers. 


guttermeo,  dsc,  throagh  $11  for  fillers  to  $20  to  $25  for  engiueers, 
and  $30  to  $40  for  foremen. 

The  divergence  of  prices  in  the  United  States  from  prices  in  Eng- 
land for  forged,  rolled,  and  cast  iron  is  relatively  greater  than  that 
in  respect  of  pig  iron,  inasmuch  as  the  difference  between  the  corre- 
sponding costs  of  production  in  each  country  increase,  other  things 
remaining  equal,  in  proportion  to  the  relatively  higher  cost  of  labor 
in  the  United  States,  and  as  labor  enters  largely  into  the  further  man- 
facture  of  iron. 

In  regard  to  this  important  item  in  the  construction  of  mills,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  native  iron  might 
within  a  short  time  be  much  less  than  its  normal  price  of  the  last 
three  years.* 

73.  The  cost  of  labor  in  building  is  large.  In  1870,  according  to 
Dr.  Young's  pamphlet,  wages  of  bricklayers  and  masons  (including 
helpers)  varied  from  $3  to  $4  net  per  hand  in  the  New  England 
States,  and  ranged  rather  lower  in  the  Middle  States,  and  averaged 
about  the  same  in  other  manufacturing  States.  In  Providence,  for 
instance,  the  daily  wages  of  a  mason  and  helper  are  $4  and  $2  re- 
spectively. The  daily  wages  of  painters  were  about  $3  in  the  New 
England  States,  ranged  from  $2.50  to  $3  in  the  Middle  States,  and 
averaged  about  $3  in  the  other  manufacturing  States.  The  daily 
wages  of  carpenters  were  about  the  same,  and  those  of  plasterers 
ranged  nearly  one-third  higher.  The  average  daily  wages  of  these 
four  classes  of  mechanics  would  in  sterling  be  as  follows :  — 

Statement  of  Daily   Wages  without  Board, 


BricUayen 
and 

Carptnttrt. 

Painters. 

PlMtWttXS. 

New  England  States  .    .    . 

Middle  States 

Western  States     .... 
Southern  States    .... 

l&r.     lid. 
12       6 
18       9 
11       7 

10s. 

8 

11 

11 

r 

Of 

lOt.    9rf. 
9     lU 

11  1 

12  6^ 

12s.     9d, 
11     lOf 
18       3f 
11       9f 

General  average     .    .    . 

12s.    9d. 

10 

8 

10      7 

12       5 

The  carpenters  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  are  at  this  present  date,  March 
31,  threatening  to  strike  for  $3.50  per  day  of  eight  hours,  as  $3  is 
entirely  insufficient  for  their  proper  support. 

*  October  80.  —  For  farther  information,  see  my  Report  on  Iron  and  Steel  Industries. 
—  J.  P.H.G. 
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74.  As  the  cost  of  labor  for  these  four  classes  is  about  one-third  of  Labor  to 
the  value  of  their  productions  in  a  building,  and  as  the  cost  of  labor  ™*^«"**»- 
in  general  at  the  building  site  is  about  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of 
building  in  the  United  States,  any  diminution  in  the  rates  of  labor 

would  make  a  large  difference  in  the  cost  of  building  a  mill.  The 
rates,  however,  may  become  a  little  lower,  but  are  not  likely  to  de-  Reduction 
crease  much  until  the  cost  of  living  is  lower  than  at  present.  There 
are  certain  mechanical  improvements  which  to  a  certain  degree  coun- 
terbalance the  increased  cost  of  labor  in  these  classes  since  1860. 
One  of  them  is  the  mechanical  hod-carrier,  which  astonished  the  Irish 
on  strike  during  the  construction  of  a  large  mill  in  the  north.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  mills  in  the  United  States  are  not  usually  built 
to  be  fire-proof. 

75.  In  the  United  States  it  is  usual  to  build  houses  for  the  hands  Mills  with 
wherever  a  mill  is  built.     Moreover,  a  mill  usually  means  an  estab- 
lishment in  which  all  the  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving  are  car- 
ried on  under  the  same  roof.     If  only  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States 

be  taken,  the  lowest  rate  of  cost  of  construction  of  a  mill  fully  fitted  Wjth  both 
up  with  machinery  and  ready  to  produce,  of  which  I  have  heard,  is  and  weav- 
$16,  or  3/.,  per  spindle.     This  was  a  brick  mill  built  a  year  or  two  (^'t  of  con- 
since  under  favorable  circumstances.     A  mill  of  75,000  spindles  re-  ^gpln^i^ 
cently  built  is  said  to  have  cost  $1,250,000,  or  about  $17,  or  63«.  9(/., 
per  spindle.     This  seems  to  have  been  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  village  for  the  hands,  which  probably  added  $3,  or  lis.  3d. 
to  the  cost  per  spindle.     As  another  instance,  a  mill  built  of  stone, 
which  was  quarried  close  by,  with  half  of  the  houses  required  for  the 
hands,  cost  only  $18,  or  67«.  6d.^  per  spindle. 

Several  mills,  exclusive  of  houses  for  operatives,  seem  to  have  been 
built  and  fitted  up  for  $18,  or  67«.  6(£.,  per  spindle.  But  the  rate  of 
$20,  or  75«.,  per  spindle,  probably,  but  not  always,  excluding  houses 
for  operatives,  seems  to  be  more  frequently  the  lowest  cost  of  an 
economical  mill  constructed  on  the  best  principles.  This  rate  of  $20 
seems  to  be  the  normal  rate,  if  one  may  so  call  it ;  for  in  1840,  in 
Mr.  Montgomery's  ^'  Cotton  in  the  United  States,''  a  mill  of  4,000 
spindles  was  stated  to  cost  for  machinery,  including  weaving,  $13.75, 
or  21.  17s.  3^.,  per  spindle;  and  including  buildings,  <&c.,  $20,  or 
4/.  Ss.  Ad.^  per  spindle.  This  may  include  houses,  but  the  fact  is  not 
clear. 

From  another  source  it  would  seem  that  "  mills  cost  from  $20  to 
$30,  or  76«.  to  112s.  6d,  per  spindle  for  mills  alone,  including  ma- 
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ohinery  read/  to  produce ;  and  with  villages,  $25  to  $40,  or  93«.  9d. 
to  150«.,  per  spindle."  The  first  rate  represents  in  each  case  the  c^st 
of  economical  establishments,  and  the  second  rate  that  of  palaces. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  David  Wells,  in  his  well-known  re- 
port of  1869,  states  that  *^  in  the  cotton  manufacture  the  mill  and 
machinery  which  could  have  been  put  in  operation  at  a  cost  of  $15 
to  $17  per  spindle  in  gold  in  1859-60,  would  now  cost  $30  to  $33  in 
currency,"  which  was  about  $22.50  to  $24.75  in  gold  per  spindle,  or 
about  $24  to  $27  currency  in  1872-73,  or  90s.  to  101«.  per  spindle. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  before  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture in  1871,  as  to  the  proposed  Ten  Hours  Labor  Bill,  it  was  stated 
by  the  treasurer  of  a  sheeting  mill  driven  by  water-power,  that  the 
investment  ^^  in  machinery,  dams,  fixed  capital,  d&c.,  was  very  large, 
and  in  their  case  was  $1,200,  or  225/.  per  hand."  At  fifty-two  spindles 
per  hand,  —  the  average  rate  in  such  mills  in  the  United  States,  — 
this  would -give  a  little  over  $23,  or  86«.  3d,,  for  spindle,  probably  for 
the  mill  and  the  necessary  houses  for  its  operatives. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  cost  of  construction  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
same  for  a  mill  with  water-power  as  for  a  mill  with  steam-power. 

The  construction  account  of  a  mill  is  not  an  account  with  certain 
items  invariably  included,  and  certain  others  invariably  excluded. 
Some  of  the  variations  in  the  quoted  rates  per  spindle  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  this  fact.     After  due  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  in  the  United  States  a  mill  as  defined  can  now  be  built,  on  an 
average,  for  the  $20  and  $25  respectively,  or  75«.  and  93«.  9d,  re- 
spectively, as  stated  in  paragraphs  preceding,  according  to  the  exclu- 
sion from,  or  inclusion  in,  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  workmen's 
houses. 
Difftriba-         Jq  this  rate  of  $20  per  spindle,  it  is  probable  that  $4,  or  15^.,  would 
of  construe- be  for  land;  $^,  or  268.  3(/.,  for  buildings;  $6,  or  22s.  6(i.,  for  ma- 
^^^'  chinery ;  $1.50,  or  5s.  7Jrf.,  for  power;  $1.50,  or  5i.  7^.^  for  sun- 

dries to  complete  and  start. 

The  recent  rise  in  iron  would  probably  add  nearly  one-third,  or  $2 
to  $2^,  to  this  $7^  for  machinery  and  power,  making  the  rate  per 
spindle  $22  or  $22^,  or  4/.  2s.  6cf.  to  4^  is.  bd. 
Items  of  I  am  enabled  to  insert  here,  before  closing  my  report,  &pro  formd 

strucUoru"'  Statement  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  cotton  mill  of  41,784  spin- 
dles and  1,008  looms,  exclusive  of  real  estate,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  an  eminent  manufacturer. 
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For  Baildings  complete 

Machinery 

Enpne 

Boilers 

Shafting 

Belting 

8team  and  gas  pipes 

Fire  pumps  and  hose 

Bobbins 

Beeds  and  heddles 

Tools  for  repairs,  for  grading,  &c.,  and 
for  sundry  supplies  for  starting  mill 

Total 


PoUa.       ete. 


284,675  93 

247.792  02 

23;604  22 

12,610  02 

18,188  26 

11,866  04 

10,066  24 

6,000  00 

8,000  00 

5,000  00 

26,014  56 


648,111  28 


9.     d. 


68,867 

46.461 

4,407 

2.864 

2,471 

2,180 

1.887 

1,126 

662 

987 


19    9 
0    0 


17  8 

18  11 
8    6 


4,877  14    7 


120,588    7    2 


This  gives  a  rate  for  the  items  named  of  $15.39,  or  2V  lis,  %\d,j 
per  spindle.  I  am  informed  that  there  should  be  added  for  cost  at 
present  time  25  per  cent  on  the  above  cost  of  machinerj,  engine, 
boilers,  shafting  and  belting,  say  $77,113.64, .making  a  total  of 
$720,224.92,  or  135,042/1  3«.  Gd,  and  giving  a  rate  of  $17.24,  or 
ZL  is.  SiL  per  spindle.* 

h.  Plant. 

76.  The  machinery  for  the  motive  power  will  be  noticed  in  the 
next  subdivision.  The  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton 
differs  in  some  respects  from  that  which  one  usually  sees  in  Europe,  Difi^rence 
and  in  several  cases  seems  to  differ  with  advantage  to  the  American  JJ^ ^^nt 
mannfactorer.  The  differences  which  are  the  most  striking  to  an 
unmanufacturing  observer  are  the  railway  for  the  cards,  the  ring  and 
its  traveller,  the  improved  spindles,  and  the  fancy  looms.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  the  stop  motion  is  always  applied  whenever  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  do  so,  and  can  be  seen  on  cards,  looms,  reelers,  &c. 

In  the  preparing  department,  the  openers  are  often  from  England  Blowing 
of  the  latest  approved  form,  usually  in  combination  with  scutchers  P*"*^ 
(pickers)  and  lappers.  But  there  are  some  excellent  machines  of  Amer- 
ican make.     Of  these  ^tson*s  compound  opener  and  lapper  seems  to 
obtain  much  favor.     The  maker  claims  for  it  that  it  opens  and  cleans 
300  lbs.  per  hour  and  puts  them  up  into  laps,  which  do  not  vary  a 

*  October,  —  This  rise  in  the  price  of  iron  has  been  succeeded  by  a  decline  to  as 
low  a  point  as  in  1871.  —J.  P.  H.  G. 
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quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the  yard,  at  the  cost  of  only  one  mill  (.045rf.) 
per  lb.  of  produced  cloth.  It  does  as  much  work  as  the  ordinary 
breaker  lappers  and  an  opener,  and  does  better  work  than  they  do. 
This  has  beaters ;  the  toothed  cylinders  do  not  seem  to  be  in  favor. 
In  some  mills  the  laps  are  mechanically  carried  up  a  kind  of  ladder 
to  the  cards.  Where  scutchers  are  still  separately  used,  they  are 
built  lighter  than  the  English.  There  are  several  forms  of  finishers, 
scutchers,  and  lappers.  The  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  gaining 
ground  that  it  is  better  to  perform  all  these  operations  at  one  opera- 
tion. In  some  mills  the  selvages  are  cut  even,  and  the  waste  put 
through  the  machine  again. 
Carding  The  carding  engines  are  universally  single  carders  and  smaller 

than  is  usual  in  England,  and  generally  have  36-inch  cylinders. 
They  are,  or  will  soon  be,  self-strippers.  They  are  almost  exclu- 
sively, if  not  exclusively,  of  American  make.  There  are  some  dif- 
ferences bo^ween  them  and  English  forms.  It  is  claimed  for  them 
Cards  ^^*^  ^^^7  *^®  lighter  built,  are  cheaper  in  cost,  can  run  with  economy 
lighter.  quicker,  and  do  better  work  than  the  English.  In  some  mills  the 
breaker  cards  deliver  two  slivers  instead  of  one.  In  this  the  two 
slivers  are  placed  on  a  new  machine  and  rolled  up  three  on  a  side, 
thus  trebling  instead  of  doubling  for  the  fioi^her.  But  usually  the 
card  engines  are  connected  together  by  the  '^ railway"  of  American, 
origin  with  an  ''evener,^'  and  deliver  their  slivers  in  a  lap  at  the 
breaker  railway  head  of  the  necessary  thickness.  This  arrangement 
applies  with  the  necessary  differences  both  to  breaker  and  finisher 
cards.  The  ^^evener"  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  regulating  the 
thickness  of  the  weight  of  cotton  coming  through,  and  prevent  uneven- 
ness  from  the  breaking  down  of  one  or  more  cards  of  the  row.  The 
trough  is  still  to  be  found  in  use.  Grinding  seems  still  to  be  usually 
done  with  the  slow  emery  roller.  A  girl  at  $5  a  week,  instead  of  a 
man  at  $10  a  week,  can  mind  self-stripping  cards  with  railway- 
Drawing  evener  arrangements.  With  regard  to  drawing  frames,  it  may  be 
plant.         remarked  that  they  usually  have  four  heads  or  deliveries. 

The  slubbing,  intermediate,  and  roving  frames,  which  are  usually 
of  English  make,  call  for  no  particular  remarks  from  an  untechnical 
observer.  They  have  to  a  large  extent  taken  the  place  of  the 
'^speeders"  and  '^extensers"  of  older  times.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
the  carding  departmeat  the  Americans  save  labor,  and  gain  all  the 
advantages  of  low  and  light-built  cards. 

77.  In  the  spinning  department  of  American  mills  are  to  be  seen 
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throstle  spinning,  fliers,  caps,  and  rings  with  their  travellers ;  mainly  Spinning 
the  last.    Tlie  cap  is  preferred  hy  some  spinners  for  certain  purposes, 
and  similarly  the  flier  still  holds  its  own.     But  the  riog  spinniog  is  Ring  spin- 
the  great  feature  of  American  spinning  which  strikes  the  stranger.  ^°^' 
The  most  ingenious  part  of  it  is  the  employment  of  the  resistance  of 
the  air  to  do  the  winding.     Opinions  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  limits 
of  its  advantageous  use,  but  do  not  differ  at  all  as  to  its  advan- 
tageous use  within  certain  limits  for  certain  purposes.     The  ring 
spioniug,  as  now  practised  with  improved  travellers  and  other  im- 
provements, has,  it  is  claimed,  an  advantage  of  25  to  40  per  cent 
over  the  flier  for  certain  kinds  of  yarn.     This  advantage  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  higher  speed  or  lesser  power  at  which  the  spindles 
can  with  economy  be  run,  and  from  the  time  saved  in  dofliDg.     One 
girl  minds  1,300  spindles.     The  Sawyer  spindle  is  an  improvement  Sawrer 
of  recent  date,  and  owes  its  invention  to  a  drought  at  Lowell,  and  the  "Pindle. 
coDsequent  necessity  of  trying  to  run  the  machinery  with 'less  power. 
It  does  away  with  some  of  the  superfluoos  weight  of  material  to  be 
found  even  in  the  best  machines.     The  lessening  of  the  weight  of  the 
spindle  brings  about  an  acceleration  of  the  speed,  or  a  decrease  of  the  ^ 
required  power.     An  improved  Sawyer  spindle  gives  still  greater  proved, 
advantages.   The  new  spindle  will,  it  is  claimed,  in  connection  with  the 
ring  and  traveller,  do  50  per  cent  more  work  than  the  English  throstle 
spinning,  in  say  20t.  running  9,000  revolutions.     The  new  spindle 
saves  in  space,  cost  of  plant,  and  power,  but  may  increase  working 
expenses  per  area,  for  with  higher  speed  comes  greater  chance  of 
breakage.     Moreover,  it  has  yet  to  be  tested  by  long  running,  how- 
ever sound  in  principle  it  looks.     Another  way  of  stating  the  advan- 
tages (with  ring  spinning)  of  the  Sawyer  spindle,  is,  that  it  weighs 
eight  ounces  instead  of  one  pound  ;  that  it  saves  one-half  of  the  spin- 
ning power,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  power,  in  a  mill,  and  in  its 
newest  form  saves  a  further  15  per  cent ;  that  it  requires  only  fldy 
oilings  a  year  at  the  bolster  and  four  at  the  stops,  and  that  it  will  do 
20  per  cent  more  work  for  the  same  pay,  and  in  newest  form  even  50 
per  cent  more  work.     Or,  again,  the  total  economy  is  estimated  at 
80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  spinning.    In  the  Sawyer  spindle  the  steadi- 
ness is  obtained  by  carrying  it  up  in  a  grooved  chamber  to  one-half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  bobbin.    The  bobbins  wear  out  faster  than  under 
other  circumstances,  but  the  advantages  are  so  great  that  this  small 
extra  outlay  can  be  well  afforded.     The  newest  spindle  will  run  with 
ease  and  economy  10,000  revolutions.    The  yarn  produced  seems  to 
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be  more  like  mule  than  throstle  yaro.  With  all  these  improvementa 
it  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  frames  will  drive  out  mules  for  all 
numbers  under  100  within  a  very  short  time.  At  any  rate,  ring  spin- 
ning is  fast  superseding  mule  spinning.* 

The  mules  are  self-acting,  usually  of  English  pattern,  and  frequently 
of  English  make.  American  machinists  have  modified  them  and 
sometimes  simplified  them,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  such  appreciable 
improvement  from  these  modifications  as  to  do  away  with  the  general 
preference  for  the  English  patterns,  usually  Piatt  Brothers  or  Higgins 
patterns. 

There  are  several  attempts  being  now  made  to  achieve  a  machine 
for  continuous  spinning.  Two,  if  not  three,  of  them  are  said  to  be  of 
promise.  One  which  can  be  adapted  to  cotton,  woollen,  and  worsted, 
will,  it  is  affirmed,  save  one-half  of  the  labor  in  spinning.  For  a 
second,  which  can  be  applied  to  woollen,  and,  doubtfully,  to  cotton, 
as  much  is  claimed. 

78.  In  the  preparation  for  weaving,  a  new  warping  machine,  with 
one  skilled  man  and  two  boys,  does  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
work  as  the  upright  mill,  and,  in  addition,  links  the  work.  The  con- 
tinuous warper  is  of  American  origin.  There  are  one  or  two  new 
forms  of  spooling  machines  which  are  said  to  have  advantages.  The 
^'  slasher,"  with  its  warper,  is  driving  out  the  usual  ^^  dressers."  It 
has  already  had  some  American  improvements  put  upon  it,  —  puts 
the  mark  on  in  the  dry,  and  has  in  the  warper  a  half-speed  pulley 
instead  of  some  complicated  gearing.  It  seems  to  work  up  to  800 
pieces  of  45  yards  per  day,  and  is  said  to  do  the  work  of  ten  or  eleven 
dressers. 

In  weaving,  the  English  Bradford  looms  seem  to  be  oflen  selected 
for  print  cloth,  whilst  the  American  Crompton  looms  seem  to  have 
the  larger  share  of  favor  for  fancy  weaving.  The  looms  of  American 
make  seem  to  be  more  lightly  built,  and  the  reason  is  said  to  be  that 
the  American  iron  is  better  than  the  English,  and,  size  for  size, 
stronger,  or,  strength  for  strength,  lighter.  Whether  or  not  the  fact 
be  characteristic  of  the  iron  used  in  the  English  machinery,  it  appears 
that  a  frequent  ground  of  complaint  arises  out  of  the  brittleness  of 
English  machines  imported,  for  they  not  seldom  break  from  the  jolting 
between  the  station  and  the  mill.  The  American  iron  for  such 
machines  is  usually  a  mixture  of  native  iron  and  Scotch  pig.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  looms  being  lighter  than  the  English,  they  are  run 

*  See  also  trials  in  paragraph  272. 
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with  a  saving  of  power  which  is  said  to  be  sometimes  as  much  as  50  Saving  of 
per  cent.  Except  io  the  print  cloth  looms,  it  is  claimed  (apparently  ^^*'** 
with  reason)  that  the  American  looms,  like  the  cards,  excel  the 
ED'lish  looms.  The  newest  improvement  in  the  Crompton  looms  is 
in  the  heddles  (harness),  and  consists  in  a  new  mechanical  action 
which  works  better,  and  in  a  saving  of  material.  The  speed  is  not 
thereby  increased,  but  power  is  saved,  and  a  better  article  is  produced. 
The  drop  shuttle-box  is  preferred  to  the  revolving.  In  competition 
with  the  Crompiton  looms  are  some  other  looms,  such  as  the  Knowles' 
looms,  and  in  their  rivalry  a  yet  better  loom  will,  it  is  said,  soon  be 
introduced.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  self-acting  temples  were 
in  ose  in  the  United  States  long  before  they  were  in  England. 

The  print  looms  work  successfully  to  180  and  even  200  picks  ftprinti 
minute.     The  fancy  looms  run  on  ginghams  from  135  to  145  picks.  Fancy 
and  on  shawls  and  fancy  work  (with  six-shuttle  box)  from  130  to  135  loo™»* 
picks  a  minute.     The  older  looms  in  use  do  not  reach  this  average ; 
for  instance,  some  looms  running  on  ginghams  make  only  30  yards  a 
day  of  11  hours,  at  105  picks  a  minute.     The  Lowell  Statistics  for 
1872  record  the  medium  produce  of  a  loom,  No.  14  yarn,  as  45  yards, 
and  No.  30  yam  as  30  yards  per  day ;  the  week  being  taken  at  62 
to  64  hours. 
Narrow  fabric  looms  will  be  referred  to  under  silk. 
Gigs  (vide  also  wool  plant)  of  English  pattern  and  make  are  usually 
preferred  to  the  American.     There  is  an  American  napping  machine  &2f^"' 
(Ladd's)  used  for  cotton  flannel,  which  is  said  to  have  advantages. 
It  takes  up  a  smaller  space,  and  is  less  liable  to  disarrangement  than 
other  machines ;  it  maps  both  sides,  and  has  a  contrivance  for  adjust- 
ing the  pile. 

79.  In  bleaching  and  dyeing  there  is  little  for  an  untechnical  ob-  Bleachin^^ 
server  to  notice,  except  that  in  one  mill,  and  perhaps  in  others,  the  «nd dyeing. 
comfort  of  the  hands  is  secured  by  covering  in  the  vats  and  carrying 

the  steam  off  in  shafts.  The  pleasure  of  being  able  to  see  more  than 
half  a  dozen  feet  in  a  dye-house  is  a  peculiarly  agreeable  sensation. 

80.  In  printing,  the  plant  is  said  to  bo  about  the  same  as  in  Eng-  Printing. 
land.     The  printing  machines  are  each  run  with  separate  power,  and 

can  print  360  to  400  pieces  a  day.  Aging  is  effected  by  hot  rooms, 
except  for  special  goods.  Singeing  is  usually  accomplished  by  the 
red-hot  cylinder,  but  in  one  instance,  at  least,  is  accomplished  by 
passing  the  calico  through  a  carbolic  acid  gas  flame  as  well  as  over 
the  red-hot  cylinder.     The  finishers  do  the  starching,  dyeing,  and 
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Knitting 
machines. 


Fire  pre- 
cautions. 


American 
improve- 
ments. 


Cost  of 
machineiy 
in  blowing 
and  card- 
ing. 


ironing  in  one  operation,  and  some  have  a  jigger  movenient  to  pull 
the  fabric  straight.  There  is  a  new  machine  for  seaming  the  calico, 
which  joins  the  pieces  and  sews  the  seams,  and  makes  the  mark.  It 
works  more  quicklj  than  the  older  machines,  and  has  suppressed  one 
out  of  two  girls. 

The  new  folding  machines  measure  as  well  as  fold. 

81.  In  hosiery,  the  circular  knitting  machine  is  said  to  produce 
twenty-four  dozen  a  week. 

The  precautions  against  fire  in  a  New  England  mill  are  a  system 
of  sprinkling  pipes  along  each  ceiling,  attached  hose  on  each  floor,  and 
iron  ladders  on  the  outside  walls  from  top  to  bottom.  Each  floor  can 
be  separately  sprinkled  by  a  valve  arrangement  in  the  yard. 

82.  Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  cost  of  cotton  machinery 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  of  interest  to  remark  that  the  improvements 
in  the  machinery  are  mostly  of  American  origin.  May  not,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usually  assigned  causes,  the  better  system  of  patents  in 
the  United  States  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  result? 

In  the  preparation  department  the  variety  of  machines  is  large, 
and  the  cost  is  likewise  varied.  The  following  is  a  list  of  American- 
made  machines,  with  prices,  extracted  from  the  Bridesburg  Table  of 
Analogous  Machines  and  Prices,  in  the  third  division  of  this  part  of 
the  report :  — 


InPennsyl-o  

^"'**'  Scutchers 

Lapper  (I  beater),  86-inch 

„      (2  beaters) 

Carding  engines,  86-inch,  with  18  flats,  2i-inch 

„  „         with  4  workers,  seif- 

strippers     .    .    . 

Frame  and  slide-rent  for  cards 

Kailway  for  cards,  per  card 

Card  grinder,  iron  cylinder 

Drawing  frames,  2  heads,  each 

Railwaj'  drawing  head,  four  rollers,  and  evener 
Counter  1st  speeder,  16  bobbins,  2  sets  rollers 

»»  If        12        „       2        „ 

Slabbing  frame,  68  spindles,  10-inch  bobbin 

per  spindle 

Fly  frame,  120  spindles,  1-inch  bobbin  per 

spindle 


Dols. 


20 
18 


600 

112  10  0 

250 

46  17  6 

800 

56  6  0 

1,200 

225  0  0 

210 

89  7  6 

460 

84  7  6 

120 

22  10  0 

12 

2  5  0 

120 

22  10  0 

126 

28  8  9 

150 

28  2  6 

850 

65  12  6 

440 

82  10  0 

885 

72  8  9 

8  15    0 
2    8    9 


In  New 

England. 


From  New  England  I  have  been  courteously  favored  with  the 
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prices  for  the  following  machines,  without  distinction  between  foreign 
and  native:  — 


Carding  engines,  86-!nch 

Lapfung  machines,  86-inch,  8  beaters 

Drawing  frames,  8  heads 

Double  speeders,  per  spindle     .    .    . 
Eztensers  (or  substitutes)      .... 


DoU. 


210 

89  7  6 

1.800 

248  15  0 

210 

89  7  6 

16 

8  0  0 

14 

2  12  6 

And  also  with  the  following  prices  of  best  machines  for  fine  num- 
bers in  1871 :  — 


Opener  (and  scutcher) .... 

Lap  machine,  86-inch,  2  beaters 

„  „       1  beater . 

Coupler  and  Up  machine  .    .    . 

Derby  doubler 

Cards,  self-stripping,  complete  . 
Railway  heads,  per  8  cards  .    . 

Heads,  Ist  drawing 

M       2d        , 

Slobbers,  40  spindles,  each  .  . 
First  intermediate,  102  »  .  . 
Second  intermediate,  120 .  .  . 
Jack  fimmes,  160 


OoU.  eto. 

je  «.  d. 

1.186  60 

222  9  6 

1,248  00 

288  1  8 

1,060  90 

197  0  11 

1,480  00 

277  10  0 

977  46 

188  6  6 

266  86 

49  17  6 

265  00 

49  18  9 

220  00 

41  5  0 

280  00 

48  2  6 

19  21 

8  12  0 

14  12 

2  12  9 

9  72 

1  16  6 

7  91 

19  8 

The  prices  in  Lowell,  as  seen  from  comparative  table  in  the  third  j^^  t^^^h 
division  of  this  part,  are  as  follows :  — 


Prices  of  Machinery  at  Lowell^  1872-73. 


Scutcher  or  spreading  machine 

Carding  engine,  87  inches  broad,  86  inches 

diameter 

Lapper 

Drawing  frame,  8  heads 

Speeder,  24  spindles 

Second  speeder,  86  spindles 


£     i.    d. 


809    7    6 


89    7  6 

121  17  6 

98  16  0 

150    0  0 

169    7  6 


83.  In  the  spinning  department  I  am  enabled  to  quote  from  the 


same  sources  respectively  prices  as  follows :  - 


lospinoing. 
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In  Penntjl- 
vanU.  ^ 


In  New 
England. 


At  Lowell 


Of  American-made  machines  — 
RinfT.   frame  throstles,  2[A    spindles,    per 

spindle 

Self-acting  mules,  600  spindles,  l^-inch  gauge 

per  spindle 

Doubler  and  twister,  48  spindles,  6-inch  bob- 
bins, 8  inch  heads 

Douhler  and  twister,  96  spindles,  6-inch  bob- 
bins, 8-inch  heads 

Heels,  for  bobbins,  60  spindles,  Jenks'  patent 

Yam  press,  improved 

Of  machines  without  distinction  of  origin  — 
Ring  throstle  spindles  for  frames,  each    .    . 

Mules,  spindles,  each 

Of  the  same  for  fine  numbers  in  1871  — 
Self-acting  mules,  per  spindle    ...... 

Of  machines  at  Lowell  — 
Spinning  frames,  128  spindles 


Doll.  eti. 

£    9.    d. 

4  60 

0  16  10* 

8  20 

0  12  0 

426  00 

79  18  9 

750  00 

176  00 

60  00 

140  12  6 
82  16  8 ' 
11  6  0 

8  60 
2  75 

0  13  U 
0  10  3f 

2  68 

0  9  6 

676  00 

107  16  8 

In  dressing      84.  Iq  the  dressing  aod  weaving  departments  I  am  similarly  en- 
ing.        "   abled  to  quote  prices,  as  follows :  — 


In  Pennsyl- 


At  Lowell. 


Of  American-made  machines  — 

Spooling  frame,  80  spools  with  spindles    .    . 

"Warping  mill,  180  eyes,  20  yards    .... 

Sizing  troughs  with  iron  squeezers  and  pipes 

Dressers,  with  equipment 

Warping  mill  with  drop  wires 

Beaming  machine 

Looms  — 

85  inch  or  40-inch,  plain  goods 

40-inch,  fancj  goods 

40-inch,  for  satinets  top  mounting    .... 
40inch,  fancy, with  2,  8, 4  shuttle-drop  boxes  ( 
for  trowserings,  vests,  Jenks'  patent  ,    .    .< 

Jacquard*s  fimcy  table-cloth  loom     .... 
Of  machines  without  distinction  of  origin  — 
Dresser,  with  warper 

Slashers,  according  to  equipment     .    .    . 


Looms,  including  mounting     .    .    .    . 

Of  the  same  for  fine  numbers  in  1871  — 

Spoolers,  100  spindles,  per  spindle   .    . 

Warpers 

Sizing  machines  (slasher?) 

Looms,  40-inch 

Of  machines  at  Lowell  — 

Warping  m'dl,  complete 

Looms 


Dols.  cts. 

£       9. 

A 

800  00 

66  6 

0 

200  00 

87  10 

0 

160  00 

28  2 

6 

1,100  00 

206  6 

0 

170  00 

81  17 

6 

160  00 

80  0 

0 

66  00 

12  8 

9 

85  00 

16  18 

9 

to 

to 

100  00 

18  16 

0 

100  00 

18  15 

0 

100  00 

18  15 

0 

116  00 

21  11 

8 

120  00 

22  10 

0 

96  00 

17  16 

8 

600  00 

112  10 

0 

1,600  00 

800  0 

0 

to 

to 

2,600  00 

487  10 

0 

86  00 

15  8 

9 

to 

to 

120  00 

22  10 

0 

2  70 

0  10 

1| 

200  00 

87  10 

0 

2.288  25 

429  1 

0 

80  00 

15  0 

0 

260  00 

46  17 

6 

86  00 

16  2 

6 
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I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  complete  the  sketch  of  the  plant  in  Distribu- 
cotton  manufacturing  by  prices  of  machines  for  printing  and  hosiery.   pJJJJ,^^ 

85.  The  kind  and  proportionate  number  of  each  class  of  machinerj 
10  a  mill  vary  much,  and  even  on  the  same  class  of  goods,  for  no  two 
milb  are  alike.  In  certain  local  statistics  the  following  proportions 
appear: — 


MaiNo.l  (print  cloths)  — 
1  Opener. 

4  Scutchers  and  Uppers. 
96  Cards. 
28,000  Spindles,  28».  to  84s.  (4  to  6,000  revolutions). 
690  Looms  (160  picks). 
Mill  No.  2  (print  cloths)  — 

11  Scutchers  and  lappers. 
810  Cards. 
88,400  Spindles. 

MUL 

Print  cloths 

Spindlea. 

Loomi. 

I 

106,668 

77.002 
27,088 

88,280 

9,000 

17,000 

92,060 

2,688 

2,091 
764 

760 
800 

2 

8 
4 

5 

Sheetinfifs,  drillings,  and  shirtings,  Nos. 
10  to  87 

Sheetings,  drillings,  and  shirtings.  No.  14 

Sheetings,  jeans,  ginghams,  cotton,  flan- 
nel. &c    

Ginghams 

6 

7 

Yam,  Nos.  8  to  26,  cards  82 

Sheetings,  drillings,  and  shirtings,  and 
printers,  80  to  40 

«    .    • 
2,000 

Moreover,  I  have  been  favored  by  the  following  list  of  machinery  List  of  ma- 
in a  mill  for  fine  sheeting,  producing  the  best  class  of  shirting  in  the  ^[^ 
United  States,  100  by  100  picks,  28  warp,  36  weft,  all  mules  :  — 

1  Van  Winkle  opener. 

1  First  Upper. 

2  Second  lappers. 

62  Carding  engines,  36-inch  self-strippers,  single  carding. 
4  Railway  heads. 
8  First  drawing  heads. 
12  Second  drawing  heads. 
160  Slabber  spindles  (first  operation  of  speeders). 
800  Intermediate  (or  second  operation  of  speeder). 
1,100  Fine  speeders. 

10,000  Mule  spindles,  1,280  spindlea  per  pair. 
Spoolers. 
Warpers. 
8  Dressers. 
210  Looms,  mnning  186  picks. 
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This  machinery  would  require  100  horse-power  to  drive  it.  If  this 
mill  were  producing  goods  64  by  64,  it  would  require  825  looms  at 
140  picks  to  use  up  the  product  of  the  above  machiuery.  This 
machinery  would  in  the  first  case  be  at  the  rate  of  $8.25,  or  30<.,  per 
spindle,  and  in  the  second  case  of  about  1/.  13s.  9d.  per  spindle.  The 
prices  for  1873  would  be  rather  higher. 
Maohinerjr  86.  I  am  enabled  to  insert  here,  before  closing  my  report,  a  pro 
inanSlL*  f^'^'^nd  Statement  of  the  machinery  and  its  cost  of  a  **fine**  mill  of 
30,000  spindles  in  1871,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
an  eminent  manufacturer.  The  machines  are  the  best,  and  are 
selected  without  distinction  from  machines  of  American  or  English 
pattern  and  make. 

Machinery  for  30,000  Spindle-MiU^  Fine  Ooods. 


1  Opener 

2  Lap  machines,  8  beaters,  86-inch     .    .    . 

A  »t  *  tt  »>  •      •      • 

6  Combers  and  lap  machines 

1  Derby  doubler ' 

80  Self-stripping  cards,  complete,  $265.85  each 

10  Railway  heads,  $266  each 

10  Heads,  first  drawing,  $280  each  .... 

6      „      second    „  „  .... 

4  slubbers,  40  spindles  each,  $19  21  each 

4  First   intermediate,   102    spindles   each, 

$14.12 

10  Second  intermediate,  120  spindles  each, 

$«.72 

24  Jack  frames,  160  spindles  each,  $7.91  each 
40  Self-acting  mules,  29,792  spindles,  $2.58  . 

8  Spoolers,  100  spindles  each,  $2.70  each    . 

8  Warpers,  $200  each 

1  Sizing  machine 

450  Looms,  40-inch 

Total 


Dols.  etB. 


1,186  60 
2,486  00 
1,050  90 
8,872  76 
977  45 
21,268  00 
2,650*00 
2.200  00 
1.880  00 
8,073  60 

6,768  00 

11.664  00 

80,874  40 

76,878  76 

2.160  00 

1,600  00 

2,288  26 

86,000  00 


210,868  62 


£  «.  d 


222  9  6 

466  2  6 

197  0  11 

1,668  12  10 

188  6  6 

8,987  14 

496  17 

412  10 

258  15 

676  6 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


1,080  11  0 


2,187  0 

6,696  4 

14,182  11 

406  0 

800  0 

429  1 

6,760  0 


89,444  1  2 


Rates  per 
spindle. 


This  aggregate  cost  of  machinery  is  at  the  rate  of  $7,  or  1^  6s.  3(2., 
per  spindle. 

To  the  same  source  I  am  indebted  for  a  pro  formd  statement  of  the 
cost  of  a  cotton  mill  of  41,784  for  print  cloth  in  1871  {vide  paragraph 
75),  in  which  the  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving  as  above, 
mutatis  miUandisy  costs  $247,792,  or  $40,461/.  sterling,  being  not 
quite  1/.  2s.  3d.  per  spindle.     In  consequence  of  the  recent  rise  in 
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prices,  my  informant  considers  that  25  per  cent  should  be  added  to 
these  prices  for  present  cost.* 

In  consideration  of  the  data  adduced,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
minimom  rate  per  spindle  for  machinery,  exclusive  of  the  movers, 
was,  before  the  recent  rise  in  prices,  about  $6,  or  1^.  28,  6i.,  and 
would  now  be  t7.25,  or  1/.  7s.  2d. 

The  efficiency  of  the  plant  can  be  better  treated  in  connection  with 
the  factory  labor  in  the  subdivision  /.  (See  paragraphs  149  to 
155.) 

87.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  obtain  some  idea  as  to  what  changes 
in  cost  of  machinery  may  be  accomplished  in  the  United  States.  The 
probable  range  of  price  in  iron  has  been  already  noticed  (paragraph 
72).  The  manufacture  of  steel,  almost  exclusively  cast  and  Besse- 
mer steel,  is  rapidly  and  largely  increasing.  Some  improvements  to 
lessen  manual  labor  and  save  time  have  been  made  in  the  Bessemer 
plant.  In  1870  the  condition  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  may  be 
thus  inferred  from  the  census  returns :  — 


Rate  per 
spindle. 


As  to  re- 
duction in 
cost  of 
plant 


Steel. 
Coit  of 
production. 


Per 

Ton 

of 

Product 

in 

the 

United  States. 

• 

coal. 

Dels.   ett. 

£ 

ff. 

d. 

Iron  ofall  kinds  and 
Other  materialB   . 

Labor     

Remainder  .    .    .    . 
Value     .... 

'     90  25 

18  08 

85  00 

58  87 

192  20 

15  8 
2  4 
5  19 
9    8 

82  16 

5 

8 
7 
7 
8 

Products  in  Steel,  1870. 


Tons. 

1,185 

1,000 

19,408 

28,069 

DoIUrs. 

218,500 

230,000 

1,818,220 

7,286,188 

Per  Ton. 

Puddled  steel 

BlUtered  steel 

Bessemer  steel 

Cast  steel 

Dels.  ets. 

184  40 

209  09 

98  68 

259  16 

£    $,    d, 

84  6    6 

85  14    5 
16    0    1 
44    5    6 

Total 

49,757 

9,552,908 

There  were  some  other  products,  of  the  value  of  $57,078,  repre- 
senting, say,  243  tons;  then  the  aggregate  production  was  50,000 

•  October  81.  —  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  —  J.  P.  H.  G. 

TOL.   T.   HO.   I.  7 
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tons,  of  a  value  of  $9,609,986.  The  proportion  of  coal  consumed  to 
iron  converted  was  for  all  products  an  average  of  3}  tons  of  coal  to  1 
ton  of  iron  of  all  kinds,  or  nearlj  4^  tons  of  coal  and  1|  tons  of  iron 
per  ton  of  product.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  coal  used  is  an- 
thracite in  some  iron  regions  and  bituminous  in  others. 
Reduction  88.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  materials  of  iron 
steeL  AQ^  ^^1  could  be  reduced,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  manu- 

facture of  steel  itself,  a  proportionate  and  large  diminution  of  price 
would  follow.     It  is  expected  that  the  various  new  processes,  which 
I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  enumerate  in  this  report,  in  the  ' 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  especially  of  iron,  will  cheapen 
by  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  cost  of  production.    If,  in  addition, 
the  rate  of  wage  could  be  lowered  by  reducing  the  <iost  of  living, 
there  would  be  a  yet  larger  and  more  sure  cheapening  of  the  cost  of 
production. 
Cotton  nMi-      89.  The  special  statistics  of  the  1870  census  do  not  give  any  de- 
the°Umted  ^^^^^  separately  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  machinery. 
States.        The  following  articles,  with  the  quantities,  are  enumerated :  — 

Fboduction  of  Cottox  and  Woollek  Machinebt  IK  1870. 

Bobbins  and  spools    . ' gross  2,058,822 

Cards 1,840 

Hand  cards dozens  44,264 

Flyers 6,000 

Harnesses 88,292 

Looms 6,549 

Bleaching  machines 80 

Braiding  machines 268 

Drying  machines 100 

Knitting  machines 9,521 

Printing  machines 42 

Spinning  machines 72 

Mules 252 

Loom-pickers 5,400 

Wool-pickers 20 

Reeds 41,552 

RoUs 116,500 

Ring-travellers,  belt-hooks,  &C. pounds  187,185 

Shuttles 617,928 

Speeders 118 

Spindles 221,714 

Spinning  frames 818 

Miscellaneous  and  repairing,  cotton  and  woollen  .  dollars  4,162,888 
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From  the  general  Atatistics,  the  followiDg  particulars  can  be  quoted  ^^r 
for  cotton  and  woollen  machinery  together :  — 

Establishments 88 

•     Horse^power 5,928 

Hands  emplojed 8,918 

Capital dolkn  10,608.424  -  1^11,418/.  steriing. 

Wages „  4,682,918          791,466/.        „ 

Materials „  6,246,874          896,841/.        „ 

ProducU „  18,811,118       2,278,988/.       „ 

From  these  data  it  would  seem  that  the  wages  are  rather  more 
than  one-third,  or  34^  per  cent,  and  the  materials  nearly  two-fifths, 
or  40  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  product.    The  average  annual 
wage  per  hand  is  about  $509,  or  about  86Z.  16«.    .The  sterling  is  Wages 
fonnd  at  the  average  exchange  for  1869-70.  therein. 

The  machine  shops  of  the  United  States  are  well  equipped,  organ- 
ized, and  managed,  and  certain  establishments  not  only  rival  Euro- 
pean, but  even,  in  some  respects,  excel  the  best  in  England.  With 
larger  experience  will  come  greater  average  economy  of  manufacture. 
But  the  cost  of  production  can  only  be  materially  cheapened,  as  in  Bedaction 
other  manufactures,  by  an  increase  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  a  ^^  ^^^ 
decrease  of  the  cost  of  living. 

90.  As  regards  imported  machines,  the  tariff  is  said  to  add,  on  an  Imported 
average,  one-third  to  their  value.     Notwithstanding  this  duty,  many  ^^* 

English  machines  are  said  to  cost  less  in  the  mill  than  the  similar  or 
analogous  American  machines.    As  may  be  inferred  from  the  state- 
ment of  machines  made  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  of  an  esti- 
mated importation*  of  about  $2,000,000,  or  417,000^  annually  of 
cotton,  woollen,  and  worsted  machinery,  the  cotton  machinery  in 
the  United  States  is,  to  soum  extent,  English,  except  in  respect 
of  cards  and  looms.     Except  in  a  few  cases,  the  cost  of  Amer-  Cost  of. 
ican-made  machines  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  analogous  English 
madiines  on  an  average  by  aboat  80  per  cent    This  excess  does 
not  seem  to  be  caused  by  any  inordinate  profits  of  the  machine- 
makers,  but  by  the  cost  of  material  and  labor.    For  in  the  discus- 
sion before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  as  to  the  proposed  Ten  Poeition  of 
Hours  Labor  Bill,  a  machine-maker  testified  that  the  loss  of  one  maohine 
hour's  production  a  day  would  ruin  him  in  competition  with  machine    ^^ 

*  *«  Machinery,*'  in  1871,  is  returned  at  $900,000,  and  unspecified  iron  and  steel 
maon&otaies  at  $4,900,000  nearly.  It  is  said  that  with  '' nnspecified  *'  is  «ach 
maefalneiy. 
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shops  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  and  also  that  his  profits  io  the  years 
1868-71  had  not  exceeded  one-eleventh  of  the  wages  he  had  paid  out. 
If  this  statement  hold  troe  of  the  aggregate  production  of  cotton  and 
woollen  machinery,  then  the  profits  (including  interest)  of  the  machiivo 
shops  of  the  United  States  were,  in  that  period,  on  an  average  about 
16  per  cent  on  the  returned  capital,  that  rate  being  calculated  from  the 
returned  wages  in  the  1870  census. 
Crayen  91.  A  machine  has  been  recently  patented  by  a  Mr.  Craven,  I  be- 

^  lieve,  for  preparing  unginned  cotton  for  spinning.     It  is  claimed  for 

this  machine  that  3  to  4  cents  will  be  saved  in  the  purchase  of  cotton, 
and  15  to  20  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  spinning.  If  this  be  so,  the  ma- 
chioe  will  be  of  great  advantage  in  the  South. 
Geldard  on  F^^"^  Mr.  Geldard's  Treatise  on  Cotton  Spinning,  I  add  the  fol- 
Amencan  lowing  extracts  respecting  American  cotton  machinery,  and  especially 
with  respect  to  the  advantages  of  the  *'  evener.''.  For  further  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  American  plant,  and  especially  ring  spinning,  I 
beg  to  refer  my  readers  to  Evan  Leigh's  science  of  *<  Modem  Cotton 
Spinning,"  for  a  perusal  of  which  I  have  been  recently  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Boston. 

MACHINES. 

Mechanicians  have  always  disagreed  as  to  the  best  mode  of  convey- 
ing power  from  the  prime  mover  to  the  machinery  to  be  impelled. 
Some  prefer  gearing,  some  belts  and  pulleys,  while  others  prefer  a 
mixture  of  both.  Doubtless  each  system  has  its  advantages.  All 
agree  that,  to  convey  the  power  by  the  shortest  possil|^e  train,  first  to 
the  heaviest  and  then  the  lighter  machinery,  is  correct  both  in  theory 
and  practice. 

Whatever  system  is  adopted,  the  mode  of  finding  the  proper  gears, 
pulleys,  speed,  &c,  is  substantially  the  same. 

Maoy  prefer  very  light,  well-balanced  pulleys  and  shafting,  and 
counterbalance  the  want  of  weight  and  strength  by  having  a  small 
driven  wheel  or  pulley  near  the  prime  mover,  and  small  driving  pul- 
leys near  the  machinery  to  be  impelled,  which  gives  a  proportionately 
increased  velocity  to  produce  the  same  momentum.  This  system 
greatly  reduces  the  inertia  to  be  overcome,  and  tends  to  more  uniform 
impulsion  and  utility  of  the  power  applied. 

The  Willow.  —  The  willow  is  the  first  machine  to  which  the  cot^ 
ton  is  subjected  in  its  process  of  manufacture. 

The  cylinder  of  a  Bacon  willow  contains  1,036  claws,  and  makes 
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500  revolutions,  more  or  less,  while  the  feed-rollers  feed  one  pound 
of  cotton,  displaying  1,036  X  500  =  518,000  claws  in  rapid  motion. 
These  tease  the  cotton  into  as  manj  loose  tufts,  and,  as  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable, undo  what  has  been  done  for  convenience  in  transportation ; 
free  it  from  a  superabundance  of  moisture  and  other  impurities  ;  and 
by  the  force  of  wind,  created  by  the  motion  of  the  cylinder,  carry  it 
into  a  ventilated  room  convenient  to  the  lapper. 

The  Lapper,  —  As  will  subsequently  be  shown,  the  lapper  is  the 
machine  at  which  the  cotton  first  receives  definite  form  and  size. 

Some  manufacturers  contend  that  the  size  or  decimal  of  a  hank 
produced  at  a  lapper  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  being  positive ;  that 
at  best  it  is  but  an  approximation  and  guess  at  the  quantity  of  cotton 
spread  on  to  the  lattice,  substituting  an  ^'  evener  "  for  the  old  system 
of  spreading  a  definite  weight  on  to  a  definite  length. 

The  Whiting  lapper  is  the  one  most  generally  appreciated  in  this 
neighborhood,  —  being  easy  to  manage,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order, 
and,  with  proper  weighing,  produces  good  and  truthful  results. 

Carding  Engine*  —  What  the  willow  and  lapper  perform  in  part, 
the  carding  engine  completes  in  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  cotton. 

The  main  cylinder  of  a  common-sized  carding  engine,  when  card- 
ing for  medium  numbers,  makes  about  120  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  contains  twenty-two  sheets  of  clothing,  each  30  X  ^  inches,  con- 
taining 400  teeth  to  the  square  inch,  and  cards  one  pound  of  cotton 
every  twenty  minutes,  more  or  less.  Hence,  every  pound  of  cotton  is 
picked  from  the  feed-rollers,  fibre  by  fibre,  by  120  X  22  X  30  X  4 
X  400  X  20  =  2j534,400,000  diamond-pointed  teeth,  which,  by  their 
traction  and  that  of  the  top  qards,  or  slats,  untangles  the  fibres,  and 
lays  them  more  or  less  parallel  to  each  other,  and,  by  suitable  appa- 
ratus, delivers  them  formed  into  a  ''  sliver.'' 

The  railwajr  head,  treated  on  below,  has  four  pairs  of  rollers,  with 
**  Draper's  Patent  Evener  "  attached,  adapted  for  twelve  cards. 

The  roller  next  to  the  front  roller  is  called  the  front  middle  roller, 
and  the  roller  next  to  the  back  roller  is  called  the  back  middle  roller. 
The  front  roller  is  driven  from  the  back  roller  by  a  train  of  three 
pairs  of  wheels  and  one  pair  of  cones.  The  back  middle  roller  and 
the  front  middle  roller  are  each  driven  from  the  back  roller  by  one 
intermediate  wheel. 

The  tube  t)irongh  which  the  sliver  passes,  and  the  apparatus  for 
moving  the  belt  on  the  cones,  are  so  adjusted  that,  if  the  fieece  de- 
livered irom  one  of  the  cards  should  break,  they  will  cause  the  belt 
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to  move  from  the  large  end  of  the  driviDg  cone  sufficient  to  redaoe  the 
speed  of  the  front  roller  one-twelfth  ;  and  if  the  fleece  should  break 
firom  two  cards,  two-twelfths,  &c,  thus  keeping  the  sliver  delivered 
of  a  uniform  size. 

Railway  Mead,  with  Draper^s  Patent  Engine  attached.  —  The  fol- 
lowing tables  and  remarks  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Greorge  Draper, 
Hopedale,  Mass. 

Below  I  give  a  table  showing  the  actual  result  of  the  tise  of  the 
eveners  in  the  Boott  Cotton  Mills  at  Lowell,  from  July  19  to  August 
4,  1866.  The  drawing  from  each  of  the  heads  was  weighed  carefully 
over  150  times.  The  standard  aimed  at  was  79  grains  (hetu>een  the 
black  lines)  for  a  given  length.  The  drawing  was  straightened  out,  a 
strip  of  board  laid  on,  and  the  drawing  cut  off  at  eadi  end  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  then  carefully  weighed.  Mark  the  result :  any  weighing 
not  varying  more  than  4  or  5  grains  from  the  standard,  either  way, 
would  make  comparatively  little  difference.  That  weighing  72  in 
number  20  yarn  would  vary  one  number  one  way,  and  83  one  num- 
ber the  other  way.  That  with  the  evencr,  in  weighing  156  times  in 
three  weeks,  varied  more  than  that  only  four  times,  —  twice  73  and 
twice  74.  Now  look  at  the  other  weight  at  the  same  time  and 
under  the  same  circumstances,  except  the  evener.  Out  of  153  weigh- 
ings, that  weighed  75,  7  times,  and  more  than  83,  23  times.  The 
one  with  the  evener  weighed  right,  or  within  one  grain  of  right, 
86  times ;  while  the  one  without  the  evener  did  but  50  times.  In  one 
the  weighings  are  between. 73  and  83 ;  in  the  other,  scattered  from 
73  to  88. 

N.B.  —  The  above  is  by  some  called  Hayden  and  Wyllys's  Patent 
Evener. 

Table  of  Weights  where  the  Evener  was  used. 


Weights    .    .    . 
TIOM    .... 

Or. 
78 

2 

Or. 
74 

a 

Or. 
76 

16 

Gr. 
76 

SO 

Gr. 
77 

IT 

Or. 

78 

IT 

Gr. 
79 

"5" 

Gr. 
80 

80 

Gr. 
81 

9 

Gr 
82 

T 

Or. 
88 

T 

Gr. 

84 

Gr 
86 

Gr. 
68 

Gr. 
87 

Gr. 
88 

Table  of  Weights  where  the  Evener  was  not  used. 

Welghtt    .    .    . 
Timef   .... 

Gr. 
78 

~~2 

Or. 
74 

"T 

Or. 
76 

IT 

Gr. 
76 

20 

Or. 
77 

12 

Gr. 
78 

16 

Gr. 
79 

20 

Or. 
80 

14 

Gr. 

81 

IT 

Gr. 
82 

9 

Or. 
38 

8 

Gr. 
84 

12 

Gr. 
86 

4 

Or. 

86 

4 

Gr. 
87 

2 

Or. 
88 

1 

c.  Power. 
This  part  of  the  subject  will  be  best,  treated  by  grouping  the 
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remarks  thereon  under  steam-power  and  water-power,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  power.  It  has  already  (paragraph  14)  been  noticed  that, 
taking  cotton  mills  throughout  the  United  States,  the  water-power 
nsed  is  double  the  steam.  But  taking  the  large  manufacturing  dis-  Water- 
tricts,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  water-power  will  maintain  its  higher  pro- 
portion  of  the  power  required.  At  any  rate,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
in  such  districts  the  advantage  of  having  water-power  is  no  longer  a 
consideration  in  choosing  the  site  of  a  mill.  The  site  is  selected  for 
other  considerations  which  claim  prior  attention.  One  reason  of  this 
seems  to  be  that  the  relatively  greater  rise  in  unskilled  labor,  which 
is  mnch  required  in  drains  and  trenches,  &c.,  has  diminished  the  rela- 
tive advantage  of  water-power. 

In  regard  to  steam-power,  the  first  remark  to  make  is,  that  there  q^^^^ 
are  numerous  kinds  of  boilers  in  nse,  from  the  old-fashioned  boiler  to  power, 
the  plain  tabular  or  locomotive  boiler.     Of  the  many  new  boilers  Soilen. 
there  is,*in  New  England,  one  of  some  promises  —  the  Miiller  or 
Miller  boiler.     It  is  a  kind  of  reverberating  fiimace,  with  wrought- 
iron  tubes  for  the  water,  at  a  certain  angle  over  the  fire,  and  a  steam- 
box.     It  has,  however,  only  10  to  12  feet,  instead  of  the  usual  18 
feet,  of  heating  surface ;  bat,  although  this  is  the  objection  sometimes 
urged  against  it,  the  fact  is  surely  in  favor  of  the  MUller  system  of 
generating  steam.     It  does,  as  is  claimed  for  it,  secure  50  per  cent 
more  work  than  the  usual  boilers  in  the  best  mills.     It  saves  more 
than  half  the  cost  of  fiiel,  inasmuch  as  it  will  give,  with  three  tons  of 
coal  dirt  and  one  ton  of  coal,  the  same  power  as  ordinary  boilers  with 
four  tons  of  coal.'    In  Pittsburg  an  ^'  Eclipse  Sectional  Boiler "  is 
attracting  attention  for  equal  advantages. 

Exhaust  steam  is  often  used  to  heat  the  water  for  the  boilers. 

93.  In  steam-engines  the  American  makers  excel,  and  the  ^'  Cor-  Engines. 
liss  cut-ofif  engine  has  a  world-wide  reputation.  Many  of  the  cotton 
mills  have  magnificent  engines.  There  may  be  some  beam  engines,  • 
but  usually,  if  not  universally,  the  engines  are  no  longer  beam  engines. 
This  feature  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  visitor  to  American  mills.  The 
^  Corliss-cut  off"  engine,  in  varied  modification,  is  the  most  general 
A  ^^  Green's  cut-off"  is  sometimes  seen,  and  is  said  to  compete  closely 
with  the  ** Corliss."  The  economy  of  the  "Corliss  cut-off"  was 
stated  a  few  years  ago  to  be  that  of  using  two  tons  of  coal  in  place 
of  every  6f  tons  used  for  other  engines.  The  "  Corliss"  is  not,  how- 
ever, universally  approved;  and  in  some  mills  other  engines  are 
erected,  on  the  ground  that  Uie  greater  complication  of  the  "  Corliss," 
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and  the  ionsequentlj  increased  cost  of  repair,  sometimes  prevent  the 
economy  from  being  felt. 
Fuel  Coal  is  a  serious  item  in  the  use  of  steam-engines,  and,  as  has  been 

before  remarked,  is  usually  taken  in  the  large  cotton-manufacturing 
districts  as  costing  $6  to  $7  a  ton,  according  to  locality.  Coal  may, 
in  fact,  be  taken  for  the  cotton  mills  of  the  United  States  at  $6. 
The  possibility  of  its  becoming  cheaper  will  be  noticed  under  the 
head  of  "  Mill  Supplies."  (  Vide  paragraphs  112-118.) 
Consnmp-  94.  A  Steam-engine  is  usually  said  to  require  40  lbs.  of  anthracite 
^°°  *  coal  per  day  of  1 1  hours  per  nominal  horse-power,  which  is  nearly 

the  effective  horse-power.  This  represents  nearly  d|  lbs.  per  horse- 
power per  hour.  In  England,  with  Greene's  economizer,  I  believe 
the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  per  horse-power  per  hour  is  only  3  lbs. 
The  anthracite  coal  can  scarcely  be  said  to  give  at  present  any  advan- 
tage to  American  mill-owners.  It  is  possible  that,  with  the  improve- 
ments now  maturing  in  engines  and  boilers,  the  consumption  of  coal  per 
horse-power  will  soon  be  generally  reduced  below  the  English  aver- 
age, and  approach  the  ideal  1  lb.  of  coal.  We  may  never  succeed  in 
extracting  and  utilizing  all  the  latent  heat  in  a  pound  of  coal,  but  if 
we  ever  use  one-half  of  it,  that  ideal  1  lb.  per  horse-power  per  hour 
will  become  matter  of  fact,  and  we  shall  wonder  at  our  former  waste- 
fulness. Taking,  however,  the  average  consumption  for  the  United 
States  at  3^  lbs.  per  horse-power  per  hour,  then  the  cost  is  about  1 
cent,  or  0.45(2.,  averaging  the  steam-engines  in  the  United  States  for 
Cost  of  cotton  manufacturing.  As  1  horse-power  is  usually  said  to  be  the 
power.  power  necessary  to  drive  the  machinery  represented  by  100  spindles 
in  a  fine  mill,  the  cost  of  power  in  fuel  alone  is  the  1  cent  per  100 
spindles.  This  shows  a  cost  of  ^  of  a  cent,  or  -j^iyth  of  a  penny,  per 
yard,  or  nearly  1  cent  per  pound  of  fine  sheeting.  The  average  for 
the  United  States  may  be  taken  at  a  maximum  of  1  cent,  or  0.45(2., 
per  pound  of  product.*  The  oil  and  other  supplies,  and  small  re- 
pairs, cost  on  an  average  1^  mills,  or  0.06 75(i.,  per  pound ;  whilst  the 
labor  costs  about  3^  mills,  or  0.1575(2.,  per  pound,  making  the  total 
cost  of  power  by  steam  about  1^  cents,  or  0.675(2.,  or  nearly  -j^^ths  of 
a  penny  per  pound  of  product.  The  item  for  labor  may  seem  low  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  usual  allegations  as  to  the  much 
higher  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States  than  in  England ;  yet  it  is 
calculated  on  a  liberal  basis,  —  the  engine-man  being  taken  at  $3,  or 

*  According  to  another  calculation,  taking  1  horse-power  equal  to  60  spindles,  the 
annual  cost  of  fuel  per  spindle  would  be  about  58  cents.    This  gives  H  cents  per  hour. 
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lis.  Bd.y  a  day,  and  tbe  laborer  at  $10,  or  87s,  6(2.,  a  week.  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered  that  anthracite  coal  only  requires  a  half  or 
two-thirds  of  the  stoking  of  bituminous  coal.  In  milb  of  less  than 
10,000  spindles,  the  labor  may  cost  a  little  more. 

In  regard  to  water-power,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  turbine  and 
breast  wheel  are  almost  universally  employed  for  obtaining  the  power 
There  is  little  to  remark  about  the  utilization  of  water-power,  except 
that,  in  respect  of  the  turbine,  which  has  been  carried  to  great  per- 
fection, all  efforts  seem  now  directed  to  reduce  its  cost  rather  than  in- 
crease its  power.  One  improvement  aims  at  achieving  this  by  mak- 
ing the  pockets  of  bronze  in  place  of  steel* 

96.  The  cost  of  water-power  will,  of  course,  vary  considerably  Cost  of 
according  to  the  fall  of  water  and  the  cost  of  labor  at  the  date  of  it  ^"^'^ 
being  utilized.  A  greater  power  at  less  cost  can  be  obtained  with 
wheels  from  a  fall  of  40  feet  than  from  one  of  15  or  20  feet.  The 
fair  average  of  power  to  take  seems  to  be  a  20-feet  fall.  The  wheels 
and  main  gears  would  cost  on  an  average  about  $50,  or  9/.  7s,  Sd,^ 
per  horse-power.  The  rent  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  is  $6,  or  22«.  6rf.,  per 
horse-power  per  annum,  for  use  1 2  hours  a  day.  At  Lowell  it  is  rather 
higher ;  but  the  power  is  really  owned  by  the  mills  under  a  separate 
organization,  so  that  the  rate  there  is  no  guide  for  the  whole  country. 
The  rate  of  |6  seems  a  &ir  standard  rate.  In  Rhode  Island  a  higher 
cUiss  mill  with  good  power,  well  situated,  would,  with  main  shafting 
and  tenements  for  hands,  rent  at  about  $1,  or  Ss,  9<^,  per  spindle  for 
these  items*  The  average  rate  would,  however,  be  about  75  cents 
per  spindle. 

According  to  Mr.  Batchelder's  book  in  1863,  where  he  quotes 
Montgomery  on  cotton  at  Lowell  or  Lawrence,  the  interest  at  6  per 
cent  on  the  purchase  of  a  mill-power,  and  of  land  for  the  mill,  will 
average  about  $15,  or  21,  16s.  3d,^  per  horse-power  per  annum.  The 
rent  for  water-power  also,  in  cases  where  the  mills  are  not  owners  of 
the  water-power,  would  appear  to  be  from  9300  to  $500.  per  annum 
per  mill-power  of  62 J  horses  net,  showing  a  rate  per  horse-power  of 
$0  to  $8.33^  only.  In  Holyoke  the  price  is  about  the  same.  At  Man- 
ayunk,  Phila.,  the  rent  of  water-power  and  land  used  to  be  (1863) 
about  $60,  or  11^  5f.,  per  horse-power  per  annum.  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  price  has  been  diminished.  To  these  rents  should  be  added 
a  comparatively  small  expense  for  labor,  oiling,  ^c,  and  for  repairs. 
It  is  obvious  that  Lowell  and  Lawrence  and  a  few  places  equally  well 
situated,  have,  afler  deducting  the  value  of  land  for  the  mill,  advantages 
»     -rou  V.  Mo.  I.  8 
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in  water-power  which  do  not  form,  however,  an  average  for  the  United 
States.  I  understand  that  no  water  companies  with  such  profitable 
terms  for  mills  as  that  of  Lowell  are  now  formed,  although  in  1863 
it  was  considered  that  such  is  the  superabundance  ^'  of  water-power 
in  New  England  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  it  could  be  obtained 
in  situations  favorable  for  manufacturing  for  half  the  cost "  at  Lowell. 
The  reason,  or  at  least  one  reason,  is,  that  the  labor  required  in  pre- 
paring the  water-power  for  use  has  increased,  as  the  cost  of  using 
steam-power  has  diminished.  Another  probably  is,  that  the  cost  of 
freight  is  so  much  higher  that  this  and  other  considerations  of  a 
like  nature  are  of  more  moment  in  selecting  the  site  for  a  mill  than 
the  advantage  of  a  water-power. 

I  am  indebted  to  "  The  Water-power  of  Maine  "  for  the  following 
facts :  — 

The  cost  of  the  water-power  equipment  at  Lowell  was,  for  canals 
and  dams,  $100,  and  for  wheels,  <&c.,  another  $100,  per  horse-power. 
But  this,  as  a  first  experiment,  was  more  costly  than  a  similar  equip- 
ment need  be.  At  Saco  the  expense  incurred  was  $175  per  horse- 
power; but  at  a  later  period,  for  turbines  with  high  heads,  the 
expense  would  be  less.  A  construction  and  equipment,  solidly  car- 
ried out,  with  the  latest  improvements  in  wheels,  would  not  cost  over 
8200  per  horse-power,  and  would,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
cost  less.  An  estimate  at  Penobscot  was  for  $112.50  per  horse- 
power. If  the  construction  be  with  wooden  dams,  and  the  equipment 
with  lower  grade  wheels,  then  the  cost  would  be  about  850  per  horse- 
power ;  and  although  the  construction  would  be  less  permanent  than 
the  more  solid,  it  would  outlast  any  steam  apparatus.  On  the  other 
hand.  Fall  River  estimates  of  steam  equipment,  exclusive  of  founda- 
tions and  engine-houses,  run  from  $100  to  $115  per  horse-power. 
A  Boston  authority  gives  8115  per  horse-power  for  nominal  300 
horse-power  and  upwards,  inclusive  of  foundations  and  masonry. 
Similarly  a  Portland  authority  places  it  at  8100  per  horse-power. 
The  actual  cost  of  steam  equipment  in  the  water-works  of  various 
cities  of  the  United  States  varies  from  $150  to  $300  per  horse- 
power. 

As  to  the  cost  of  work  done,  it  appears  that  in  Philadelphia*  m 
1867  the  cost  of  raising  water  by  water-power  was  only  2 J  cents  (or 
Id,)  per  1,000,000  gallon  feet ;  whereas  the  cost  by  steam-power  was 
in  four  cities  8^^^,  lli^,  l^iVi  *°^  29^2^  cents,  with  coal  at  85.50  per 
ton.  The  following  was  the  cost  in  Brooklyn  of  raising  163  feet 
1,000,000  gallons:  — 
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1882.        1866.       1866.        1867. 

Ubor,  raperlntvDdenM,  npain,  fro 12  22       18  74       19.84       18.20 

Interest  on  coat  of  works 2  04         614         4.88         8  86 

Th«  CMl  cost  t7.11  in  1867. 

Th«  »Tenge  p«r  1,000,000  gallon  tmt  If  18  eents,  and  the  ootfc  per  horsa-power  If  72  to  100  Mnta. 

A  Portland  estimate  showed  for  20  horse-power  a  total  cost  of  $150 
a  year  per  horse-power  for  ten  hours  a  day.  The  author  of  "  Water- 
power  in  Maine"  concludes  that  the  saving  of  water-power  over 
steam-power  should  be  about  20  cents,  or  9rf.,  per  horse-power  per 
day  of  ten  hours,  when  coal  is  at  $6  per  ton,  and  that  the  saving  by 
the  use  of  water-power  in  Maine  would  be  exceedingly  large. 

97.  If  the  calculations  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  be  correct,  then  Water  «. 
the  cost  of  steam-power  is,  under  favorable  circumstances,  from  $45  ^^^"^ 
to  $50,  or  8^  8*.  9d.  to  9/.  7s.  QcL  per  horse-power  per  annum.     To 

this  should  be  added,  however,  the  extra  cost  over  water-power  of 
repairs,  or  machinery  for  steam-power.  As  compared  with  water- 
power,  except  at  such  places  as  Lowell,  steam-power  does  not  appear 
to  be  altogether  disadvantageous.  It  is  of  moment  to  record  the  fact 
that,  except  in  the  Southern  States,  few  mills  rely  all  the  year  round 
on  their  water-power.  *  The  losses  which  might  therefore  arise  from 
floodings  and  draughts  are  either  prevented  or  lessoned.  Supposing 
the  steam-power  costs  no  more  at  such  a  mill  than  at  an  all-steam 
mill  elsewhere,  then  the  economy  of  using  water-power,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  for  the  favorable  months,  afler  subtracting  the  loss  of  in- 
terest on  the  fixed  capital  in  the  unused  steam-engine  and  the  small 
expenses  connected  therewith,  a  clear  gain  of  the  water-power  mill 
in  competition  with  the  steam-power  mill.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
several  instances  such  an  expense  for  utilizing  water-power  has  some- 
times been  incurred  as  would  have  rendered  it  cheaper  to  use  steam- 
power.  The  cost  of  water-power  per  pound  of  product  may  with 
approximate  accuracy  be  assumed  to  be  about  the  same  as  steam- 
power,  except  in  a  few  individual  cases  of  unusual  advantages.  In 
such  cases  it  may  save  from  1  to  1:^  cents  per  lb.  of  goods  made. 

98.  As  regards  the  transmission  of  power,  the  Americans  aim  at  Reiting «. 
achieving  two  important  things  which  are  correlative,  —  the  lightest  G«*"n«* 
possible  weight  and  the  highest  possible  speed.     Hence  the  universal 
substitution  of  belting  for  gearing,  and  the  general  adoption  of  light 
shafting  and  small  pulleys,  which  are  conspicuous  features  of  their 
system  of  transmitting  power.     The  first  mover  is  usually  a  gear,  but 

.  *  Vule  ComparatiYe  Statistics  of  Lowell  Mills  in  paragraph  199. 
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^  after  that  all  traDsmission  is  obtained  hj  beltiDg.     The  belting  is  a 

little  study  in  itself,  but  it  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  belts  of  the 

latest  improved  pattern  run  for  wonderful  periods  of  time  without 

piecing.     The  ease  and  durability  of  the  system  would,  I  think. 

Shafting,     astonish  the  advocates  of  gearing.     The  light  shafling  and  small 

pulleys  in  general  use  are  said  to  save  25  per  cent  of  the  power. 

^7**      j^i^Q  shafting  is  run  twice  as  fast,  and  hence  the  pulleys  can  be 

smaller,  yet  the  fly-wheel  of  a  powerful  engine  may  be  large.     For 

instance,  I  have  seen  one  27  feet  in  diameter  going,  as  I  was  informed, 

a  mile  a  minute.     The  pulleys  are  cast,  but  it  is  expected  that  wrought 

pulleys  much  lighter  will  soon  come  into  general  use.     Hollow  shaft* 

ing  is  finding  favor.    If  shafting  and  pulleys  could  be  advantageously 

constructed  of  steel,  the  saving  of  power  would  probably  be  greatly 

increased. 

.  99.  Engines  and  their  equipments,  and  belting,  shafting,  and  pul- 

manufact-   leys,  are  all  made  in  the  United  States.    The  1870  census  gives  no 

gines,  &c'    special  Statistics  for  engines  and  boilers  as  distinguished  from  the 

machinery.    But  from  the  general  statistics  the  following  particulars 

can  be  quoted,  the  sterling  being  at  the  rate  for  1869-70 :  — 

Estiiblishmenti 668 

Horse-power 11,840 

Hands 22,962 

Capital doUan  25,987,452    ==    4,489,544/.  sterUng. 

Wages „  12,572,244  2,147,759/. 

Materials     ....         ,,  19,784,404  8,871,294/.        „ 

Products „  41,576,264  7,102,612/. 

to  prSuS.'      From  these  data  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  wages  and  materials 
were  respectively  30}  and  47^  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product. 
The  considerations  which  have  been  advanced  in  respect  of  the  plant . 
{vide  paragraphs  87  to  89)  apply  equally  to  the  construction  of  en- 
gines and  shafting.     The  possibility  of  their  cost  of  production  being 
cheaper,  depends  upon  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  and  an  increase 
As  to  re-     of  labor-saving  machinery.     In  labor-saving  machinery,  however,  I 
pric^**  ^   think  it  probable  that  in  such  workshops  as  the  Corliss  establishment 
its  quantity  is  larger  and  its  application  more  general  than  in  English 
establishments  of  the  same  class. 
Cost  of  100.  An  engine  of  about  400  horse-power  would  have  cost  in  1871 

Siiirt*'      ^^^^  $20,000  to  $26,000,  or  from  3,750Z.  to  4,688Z.,  and  would  now 
^^Qff*      cost  nearly  30  per  cent  more.     In  the  statement  quoted  in  paragraph 
75  of  the  cost  of  a  printer  mill  of  41,784  spindles  in  1871, — 
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Dols.  £      f.  d. 

The  Engine  costs 28,604  »    4,407    0  9 

BoUers 12,610  2,864    7  6 

Shafting 18,188  2,471  17  8 

Beltmg 11,865  2.180  18  8 

Being  a  total  outlay  of    .    .    .    60,662         11,874    8    9 

For  the  power  required  to  drive  the  machiDerj  represented  by  41,784  Saving  of 
spiodles,  and  being  at  the  rate  of  91.45,  or  5«.  5d,^  per  spindle.     This  power, 
rate  would  now  be  about  91.81,  or  6«.  9d.j  per  spindle.* 

101.  In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  the  application  and  cost  of 
power  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  United  States,  it  is  desirable  to  state, 
by  way  of  recapitulation,  that  it  is  claimed  that  the  lighter  cards  and 
looms,  and  lighter  machines  generally,  save  20  per  cent  and  more  of 
the  power  otherwise  required,  and  that  the  American  system  of  trans- 
mitting power  bj  belting,  light  shafling,  and  ^mall  pulleys  at  a  high 
speed,  likewise  saves  25  per  cent  of  that  power.  These  savings,  to- 
gether with  the  advantages  in  engines  and  boilers,  seem  to  cause  the  cost  of^cwt"*" 
of  power  1^  cents,  or  0.675(£.,  per  lb.  of  product  to  be  lower  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  price  of  coal  and  rates  of  wages.  More- 
over, if  the  expectation  as  to  saving  of  fuel  from  recent  improvements 
in  engines  and  boilers  be  realized,  the  cost  of  fuel  maj  (other  factors 
remaining  the  same)  be  reduced  one-half,  and  therefore  the  total  cost 
of  steam-power  becomes  1  cent,  or  0A5cL  per  lb.  of  product.  This 
reduced  cost  would  probablj  be  less  than  the  average  cost  of  water- 
power. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  power  required  to  drive  a 
mill  is  nsually  estimated  on  the  following  basis,  for  print  cloth  mills :  Horte- 
80  throstle-spindles  equal  200  mule-spindles  equal  6  looms  per  1  ^^q—. 
horse-power. 

{To  be  continued.) 


*  October  81.  —  The  rate  would  now  have  returned  to  that  of  1871. — J.  P.  H.  G. 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE. 

SILK  INDUSTRIES    OF  LTONS. 

The  follo^'ing  information  in  regard  to  the  cost  and  condi- 
tion of  labor  in  Lyons  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Edward  Young, 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  will  appear 
in  his  forthcoming  work  on  **  Labor  in  Europe  and  America." 

The  translation  from  the  French,  and  the  valuable  explana- 
tory notes  were  supplied  by  a  practical  silk  manufacturer,  Mr. 
T.  Nelson  Dale,  Jr.,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

ANSWKJtfl  TO  QUESTIONS  CONCBBKINO  THE  IVDUBTRIB8  OF  LtONB  (FhANOB) 
SUBMITTED  TO  THE  ''  CONBBIL  DBS  PRUDHOMMBS  **  *  FOR  THB  SILK  IN- 
DUSTRY OF  Lyons,  September,  1872. 

§1.  Great  Industries. 

I.  What  are  the  great  industries  of  the  department  7 

The  chief  and  by  far  the  most  important  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Council  is  the  silk  manufacture  with  its  numerous  auxiliaries. 

This  industry  includes,  aside  from  the  raising  of  silk- worms,  cocoon- 
winding,  silk-throwing,  branches  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
prosecuted  within  the  Lyons  district : 

1st.  The  dyeing  of  thrown  and  spun  silk,  worsted  and  cotton  yams, 
the  dyeing  and  printing  of  piece-goods,  designing  and  the  engraving 
of  rollers  for  the  same. 

2d.  The  weaving  of  plain  and  figured  goods,  taffetas,  satins,  velvets, 
foulards,  '^  lampas,"  f  materials  for  ecclesiastical  and  upholstery  pur- 
poses. 

3d.  The  making  up  I  and  winding  of  trams  and  organzines ; 
warping,  beaming,  mounting,  and  starting  of   looms;  §  the  mak- 

*  "  Council  of  Selectmen  for  the  Silk  Industry : "  a  committee  composed  of  both, 
employers  and  operatives,  for  the  amicable  setUement  of  controversies,  established  hy 
law  in  1806,  as  a  Court  of  Arbitration. 

t  Rich  sillLS  with  satin  ground  and  large  taffetas  figures  in  relief.  The  reverse  of 
damask. 

I  Rolling  tojretber  a  number  of  skeins  into  a  hank,  and  then  knotting  it  to  prevent  the 
silk  from  getting  snarled.    This  is  done  both  before  and  after  dyeing. 

§  Mounting  :  Passing  the  warp  through  reed  and  harness.  Starting:  Regfulating  the 
number  of  shots  of  shuttle  per  inch  of  tabric,  also  the  tension  of  warp,  &c.,&c.,  to  make 
the  required  quality  of  goods. 
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ing  of  headles  with  or  without  mails  ;  *  and  the  stamping  of  pattern 
cards.t 

4th.  The  shearing  of  velvets ;  watering,  embossing,  finishing,  and 
sizing  of  piece-goods ;  and  the  cleansing  of  pieces  soiled  in  process 
of  manufacture. 

And,  finally,  operations  connected  with  weaving  and  embroidering 
in  gold  and  the  manufacture  of  trimmings,  —  comprising  the  draw- 
ing of  gold,  silver,  and  brass  into  threads  and  strips ;  the  covering 
of  silk  and  cotton  threads  with  strips  of  foil ;  ornamental  trimming, 
embroidering,  the  manufacture  of  bindings,  hat-bands,  chenille, 
goods  with  ravelled  edges  and  fringes,  &c. 

Tulles ;  hosiery  and  gloves  of  silk,  cotton,  and  worsted  ;  plain  and 
figured  laces  of  silk  and  cotton ;  {  stocking-knitting  and  crochet 
work. 

The  manufacture  of  felt,  with  plush,  straw,  and  cloth  hats. 

n.  What  is  the  condition  of  iht  operatives  in  these  industries  ? 

There  are  two  classes  of  weavers,  —  master  weavers,  who  own  the 
machinery  ;  and  journeymen  weavers,  working  under  the  former  for 
half  the  price  paid  for  the  weaving.§ 

The  works  H  generally  contain  from  one  to  four  looms,  rarely  more. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  master  vary  from  4  to  6  francs  (80  cents 
to  91.20)  ;  those  of  the  journeymen  from  2  to  3  francs  per  day  (40 
to  60  cents). 

All  extra  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  master. 

Journeymen  dyers  work  by  the  day  or  hour  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  employer,  ten  hours  constituting  a  working  day. 

Most  of  the  men  earn  from  4  to  5  francs  (80  cents  to  $1)  ;  a  few 
as  much  as  5.50  ($1.10)  per  day. 

In  addition  to  the  journeymen,  laborers  are  used  for  work  which 
does  not  require  special  skill.  They  work  11  hours,  and  earn  from 
3  to  4  francs  (60  to  80  cents),  averaging  3.50  (70  cents). 

*  Some  beadles  are  made  merely  with  a  loop  for  the  warp  threads,  others  are  pro- 
rided  with  small  steel  or  brass  rings. 

t  The  design  is  first  made  on  paper,  then  the  cards  for  the  loom  are  stamped 
accordlagly. 

t  The  silk  belongs  to  the  manufacturer.  He  sends  it  oat  from  his  office  to  the  dyer, 
winder,  weaver,  &c.,  and  pays  them  per  weight  or  length  for  their  labor. 

§  These  **  works  *'  consist  simply  of  a  large  room  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate 
the  loom^,  and  of  a  small  adjoining  bedroom  and  kitchen  combined,  for  the  weaver  and 
his  family. 

1 1  take  it  there  are  no  worsted  tulles  or  laces  as  the  original  seems  to  imply. 
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Some  of  the  maDipulatioDS  before  and  after  the  dyeiog,  such  as  the 
undoing  and  making  up  of  silk,*  require  female  labor,  which  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  from  2.25  francs  (45  cents)  to  2.50  (50  cents)  per  day 
of  11  hours. 

Overtime  is  paid  50  to  60  centimes  (10  to  12  cents)  per  hour  for 
men,  and  30  (16  cents)  for  women  and  apprentices. 

From  these  rates  a  deduction  should  be  made  for  loss-time. 

The  moral  influence  of  loss-time  is  at  least  as  bad  as  its  material 
result. 

Operatives  without  work  live  on  credit  at  first,  run  into  debt, 
become  discouraged,  are  reduced  to  poverty,  and  poverty  is  a  bad 
adviser. 

In  Lyons  two-thirds  of  the  hands  employed  in  dyeing  lose  on  an 
average  20  days  a  year,  and  the  other  third  as  much  as  40  or  50  days. 

Higher  wages  are  paid  for  the  weaving  of  silk  trimmings  than 
gold  trimmings  ;  but,  owing  to  the  little  loss-time  made  in  weaving  the 
latter,  the  workmen  of  both  trades  earn  the  same  in  amount,  —  an 
average  of  3.25  francs  (65  cents)  per  day. 

The  manufacture  of  trimmings  by  hand  furnishes  occupation  to 
about  400  women  and  100  men  at  the  rate  of  1.75  francs  (35  cents) 
per  day ;  but  this  kind  of  work  is  gradually  being  replaced  by  loom 
work. 

In  both  of  these  industries  the  master  weaver,  who  furnishes  the 
looms,  makes  a  net  profit  of  1  franc  (20  cents)  a  day  per  loom. 

The  earnings  of  the  master  metallic-thread  makers  t  at  piece-work 
cannot  be  readily  estimated,  —  workmen  earn  about  3.60  francs  (72 
cents)  per  day  of  11  hours,  and  women  2.50  (50  cents). 

In  gold-thread  drawing,  men  earn  3  francs  (60  cents),  and  women 
2.25  (45  cents).  Masters  work  under  the  same  conditions  as  master 
metallic-thread  makers  ;  ten  hours  constitute  a  working  day. 

Embroidering  and  fancy  trimming  are  done  almost  exclusively  by 
women  ;  they  earn  on  an  average  1.75  francs  (35  cents)  per  day. 

Tulle  makers  on  piece-work  receive  1^  centimes  per  100  threads,  t 

*  OrganEines  and  trams  come  from  the  spinner  (throwster),  done  up  in  knotted  rolls. 
The  dyer  has  to  undo  these,  straighten  out  the  skeins,  count  them,  and  mark  them  with 
variously  knotted  strings,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  lots.  After  the  dyeing,  the  silk  is  made 
up  into  rolls  again. 

t  y.e.,  winding  or  coiling  a  narrow  thin  strip  of  metal,  gold,  silver,  or  brass  spirally 
around  a  thread  or  number  of  threads  of  cotton  or  silk,  so  as  entirely  to  cover  up  the 
cotton  or  silk.  The  metallic  thread  thus  made  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mllitaiy 
trimmings,  &c.,  &c. 

}  100  threads  one  metre  long  (89  faichea). 
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for  plain  goods,  and  at  that  rate  earn,  on  an  average,  from  3  to  4 
francs  (60  to  80  cents)  per  day. 

In  the  hat  manufacture  the  operatives  are  generally  on  piece-work, 
and  earn,  —  men,  3.25  francs,  (65  cents)  ;  women,  1.37  (28  cents),  on 
an  average,  loss-time  deducted. 

m.  Are  (here  a  great  number  of  hands  employed  in  these  industries  f    Esti" 
mate  the  number  of  men  ^  women^  and  children  in  each. 

The  numher  of  men  and  women  employed  in  weaving  amount  to 
ahout  115,000;  35,000  of  whom  live  in  Lyons  and  vicinity,  and  the 
remaining  80,000  inhabit  the  department  of  the  Rhone  and  the  neigh- 
boring departments  of  the  Ain,  the  Isere,  and  the  Loire,  where  there 
are  large  manufactures  of  woven  goods,  as  well  as  many  private 
looms,  worked  for  manufacturers  in  Lyons. 

This  number  (115,000)  is  composed  of  56,350  men,  equal  to  49  per 
cent ;  50,635  women,  equal  to  44  per  cent ;  8,015  children,  equal  to 
7  per  cent. 

There  are  two  classes  of  dyers,  —  color  dyers  and  black  dyers, 
oambering  together  from  3,500  to  4,000,  proportioned  as  follows  :  — 

Men,  75  per  cent ;  apprentices,  from  13  to  18  years  of  age,  10  per 
cent ;  women,  15  per  cent. 

The  manufacture  of  gold  and  silk  trimmings  furnishes  occupation 
to  about  1,000  men  and  500  women.  Metallic-thread  making  to  only 
100  men  and  600  women  ;  gold-thread  drawing,  to  150  men  and  300 
women  ;  embroidery,  to  200  women ;  fancy  trimming,  to  500  women. 

There  are  about  4,000  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tulles 
in  Lyons  and  its  suburbs  ;  viz.,  2,500  men  (overseers  included),  1,000 
women,  and  500  children. 

The  number  is  much  larger  in  the  places  about  Lyons  where  the 
tolle  embroiderers  (women)  live. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hat-makers : 

1st.  Fullers  and  finishers  (or  cleaners  ?),  numbering  about  1,500 
men. 

2d.  Those  employed  in  trimming  hats,  in  pulling  out  the  coarse 
hairs  from  the  fur,  and  in  cutting  the  fur  from  the  skin,  for  making 
felt,  numbering  some  800  women. 

The  winding  of  thrown  and  spun  silk,  worsted  and  cotton,  is  done 
entirely  by  wometf  operatives,  apprentices,  and  overseers. 

One  winder  should  be  reckoned  for  every  ^ve  weavers,  making 
23,000  winders  for  the  115,000  weavers  in  Lyons. 

VOL.   T.   MO.   1.  9 
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The  overseers  (women)  earn  on  an  average  from  3  to  4  francs  per 
daj. 

Each  '^  winding  shop  "  contains  from  one  to  four  winding  frames,* 
which  are  the  property  of  the  overseer  alone.  The  hands  are  gener- 
ally engaged  hy  the  year,  at  the  rate  of  from  150  to  250  francs,  board, 
washing,  and  lodging  included. 

Warping  is  done  on  the  same  plan.  There  are  about  3,000  warp- 
ersy  earning  on  an  average  from  4  to  5  francs  per  day.  The  hands 
are  engaged  on  the  same  terms  as  the  winders,  with  this  exception,  — 
that  they  receive  a  bonus  of  30  francs  a  year. 

lY .  What  is  the  general  character  of  tJie  rdoHone  existing  between  employers 
and  operatives  ? 

In  the  weaving  and  in  the  tulle  industries,  instability  is  their  prin- 
cipal feature.  Employers  and  operatives  are  entirely  independent  of 
each  other.  They  make  and  close  engagements  with  each  other  with 
the  greatest  facility. 

The  question  of  interest  is  the  only  ruling  one.  The  workman 
works  for  his  employer,  and  the  employer  pays  him  for  it. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  industries  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  council,  the  relations  between  employers  and  operatives  are  gen- 
erally amicable. 

Measures  calculated  to  reconcile  the  different  interests  have  been 
carried  into  effect  by  the  efforts  of  the  ''  council "  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  have  produced  the  happiest  results. 

Among  gold  weavers  and  trimming  makers,  differences  arising  out 
of  the  question  of  salary  have  created  a  certain  uneasiness  in  the  re- 
lations of  employer  and  operatives,  especially  since  1869.  Before 
that  time  the  situation  was  more  satisfactory. 

y.  Qive  an  account  of  the  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  operatives. 

Operative  weavers  have  established,  with  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  joint-stock  company  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  silk 
goods.  * 

They  have  also  formed  a  ^  protective  and  industrial  society  '*  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  furnishing  the 

members  with  information  on  all  matters  related  to  their  work. 

% 

*  These  framea  are  circular  and  rotary,  operated  by  foot.  The  operative,  remaining 
seated,  caunes  the  portion  of  the  frame  which  carries  the  skeins  to  revolve  past  her,  and 
regulates  each  skein  in  torn. 
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There  are  a  number  of  co-operative  stores  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  for  the  sale  of  groceries  at  retail.  Some  of  them  have  added  to 
their  business  the  sale  of  bread,  charcoal,  *  and  sausage  meats.  It  is 
desirable  that  these  societies  should  grow,  extend,  and  multiply  them- 
selves, so  as  to  popularise,  in  their  experimental  stage,  the  various 
kinds  of  co-operative  societies  for  purposes  of  production,  credit,  and 
consumption. 

There  is  a  loan  board  in  Lyons  established  by  government  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  relief  to  master  woriLmen  in  distress  (for  want  of 
orders). 

Those  provided  with  good  recommendations  can  borrow  a  sum  not 
exceeding  40  francs  ($8)  for  each  of  their  looms  for  plain  goods  and 
50  francs  ($10)  for  each  one  for  figured  goods. 

The  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent.  If  the  loan  is  not  returned  when 
due,  the  company  is  reimbursed  by  a  retention  of  wages  to  the  extent 
off 

As  regards  the  dyeing  industry,  some  employers  have  endeavored 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  workmen  by  assisting  them  by  means  of 
voluntary  contributions  in  becoming  interested  in  the  ^^  mutual  aid 
societies "  and  ^^  pension  banks,"  or  by  giving  them,  in  the  way  of 
a  premium,  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  establishment,  or  else  by  pro- 
viding them  with  a  physician  in  case  of  sickness. 

The  workmen  have  formed  a  "^  mutual  society,"  which  is  at  present 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  Employers  are  admitted  as  honorary 
members.  A  few  journeymen  dyers  belong  to  the  ^*  mutual  loan 
societies"  and  '^co-operative  stores"  of  the  place.  In  1868  some 
journeymen  dyers  formed  themselves  into  a  '*  co-operative  joint^stock 
company,  with  a  variable  amount  of  capital."  20  men  are  employed 
in  the  works. 

The  dyers  have  also  established  a  "protective  and  industrial  so- 
ciety "  to  oppose  a  reduction  of  wages  and  afford  relief  to  the  victims 
of  accidents  (members  only)  and  to  those  who  have  been  rejected 
by  the  mutual  societies.  Members  pay  50  centimes  (10  cents)  a 
month. 

Hatters  have  five  ^  mutual  aid  societies  "  in  the  department,  includ- 
ing the  women  hat-trimmers  society. 

In  the  tulle  and  trimming  industry,  there  are  no  such  organiza* 
tions. 

*  Charcoal  is  extensively  used  in  France  for  cooking  and  heating  pnrpoees. 
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YI.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  wages  in  the  Department  9 

The  question  of  wages  is  a  vital  one,  especially  io  commerce  and 
the  more  important  manufactures.  It  is  one  of  the  most  formidable 
problems  of  modern  society.  For  several  years  wages  have  been 
gradually  and  regularly  increasing  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  prices  of  the  various  articles  manufactured.  Thus,  the  price  of 
velvets  has  increased  60  to  60  per  cent ;  "  patterns,"  *  figured  and 
fancy  goods,  80  to  40  per  cent ;  taffetas  and  plain  goods,  15  to  20 
per  cent ;  dyeing  (during  the  last  2  years  alone),  10  to  12  per  cent. 

In  the  tulles  manufacture,  the  rates  of  wages  remain  on  an  average 
nearly  stationary,  following  the  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand. 
Men  earn  4  francs  (80  cents),  and  women  2.50  (50  cents),  and 
women  embroiderers  working  at  home  in  the  country  earn  from  60^ 
centimes  (12  cents)  to  1.50  francs  (30  cents). 

In  the  hatters'  trade  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent 
in  all  hand  work  for  which  machine  work  has  been  substituted.  The 
price  of  "  brushed  hats,  Flemish  stylp  "  t  ^^  increased  20  per  cent. 

In  gold  weaving,  &c.,  the  rates  have  increased  20  per  cent,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  trimmings,  17  per  cent. 

YIL  Has  tTiere  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  f 

Yes,  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The  price  of  articles  of  food  has  risen 
from  30  to  40  per  cent.  The  price  of  meat,  especially,  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  during  the  last  few  years  as  to  make  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  worse  and  worse. 

YIXI.    Under  what  conditions  are  agrieidturdl  and  industrial  pursuits  com- 
bined7 

The  population  of  the  Lyons  district  is  engaged  almost  exclusively 
in  manufactures ;  that  of  the  neighboring  departments  is  engaged  in 
both  agriculture  and  manufactures,  pursuing  them  alternately  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  Those  who  are  thus  employed  are  weavers,  hat- 
ters, embroiderers,  &c.  Their  lot  is,  in  general,  preferable  to  that 
of  the  city  operatives,  who  receive  higher  wages,  but  whose  expenses 
are  greater  and  heavier,  who  are  subject  to  more  '^  loss-time,"  and 
whose  occupation  is  more  uncertain. 

*  Goods  in  which  there  is  any  variety  in  the  play  of  the  threads  (as  serges),  simple 
desi^s,  but  not  flowers,  figures,  &c 
t  Hats  with  a  long  silk  plush. 
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IX.  WhcU  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  operatives  9  Do  ike  children 
attend  school  f 

After  oousidering  the  material  wants  of  the  workman,  if  you  in- 
quire into  his  real  condition,  it  will  have  to  be  acknowledged  with 
regret  that,  not  onlj  is  his  education  very  limited,  but  in  some  cases 
entirely  neglected.  Parents  pressed  by  straitened  circumstances  only 
send  their  children  to  school  up  to  their  twelfth  year.  The  knowl- 
edge which  they  acquire  there  is  very  elementary  and  soon  forgotten 
in  the  midst  of  surroundings  so  unfavorable  to  its  retention  and  so 
much  more  unfavorable  to  its  cultivation. 

There  are  indications  of  progress  in  the  education  of  the  laboring 
classes,  but  there  is  much  wanting.  The  native  Lyonnese  can  gener- 
ally read  and  write.  Parents  are  usually  willing  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  and  the  attendance  is  pretty  regular ;  but  the  number 
of  schools  is  far  from  sufficient  in  many  districts  of  the  city,  and  in 
some  there  are  none  at  all.  In  the  trimming  industry  operatives  have 
about  the  amount  of  education  necessary  for  their  occupation,  and 
their  children  generally  attend  school. 

X.  Has  any  society  been  established  within  the  Department  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  workmen  to  become  owners  of  real  estate^  What  is  the  status 
of  these  societies,  —  chartered  or  independent  7  Whai  share  have  em- 
ployers had  in  themf  What  have  been  the  results  f  What  is  the  number 
of  the  '*  Mutual  Aid  Societies  f 

There  is  no  institution  with  such  an  object  in  view ;  but  manufact- 
urers cheerfully  make  advances  towards  the  purchase  of  a  loom  to 
any  one  of  their  workmen  whose  work  has  won  their  approval.  In 
this  way  workmen  become  master-weavers.  The  loan  is  refunded 
by  retaining  one-eighth  of  the  wages.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  present 
master-weavers  began  in  this  way. 

The  ^mutual  aid  societies"  are  very  numerous.  They  embrace 
nearly  all  the  industries  represented  in  the  council.  There  are  many 
societies  of  this  kind  with  a  large  number  of  participating  and  hon- 
orary members.*  Especially  worthy  of  mention  is  the  great  weavers' 
society  of  Lyons,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Its  members  number  5,000 ;  viz.,  1,600  men  and  8,400  women.  The 
former  pay  2  francs  (40  cents)  a  month  ;  the  latter  1.50  (30  cents). 
In  case  of  sickness,  the  society  provides  its  members  gratuitously 

*  In  1857  there  were  in  France  8,860  of  these  societies,  with  a  **  participating  ** 
membership  of  460,000.  In  1860  the  number  of  the  societies  had  increased  to  4,410. 
Some  of  them  are  under  government  supenrision. 
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with  medicinest  the  attendance  of  its  physician,  and  a  suhsidj  of  2 
francs  (40  cents)  and  1.50  francs  (30  cents)  per  daj  for  men  and 
women  respectively.*  An  additional  charge  of  six  centimes  is  made 
on  every  kilogramme  of  silk  (a  trifle  over  ^  cent  a  Ih.),  weighed  at 
the  ^*  puhlic  silk- conditioning  office"  t  for  the  benefit  of  this  society. 
The  amount  received  annually  from  this  source,  100,000  francs 
($20,000),  is  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  duplicating  the  deposits  of 
the  members  of  the  society  at  the  ^  Pension  Bank."  I 

The  trimming  makers  have  a  '^  mutual  aid  society,"  to  which 
nearly  all  the  employers  belong  as  honorary  members.  ' 

XI.   Dojomi'Siock  societies  tend  to  supplant  private  manufacturing  enter- 
prises  7 

By  no  means.  Several  unfortunate  attempts  have  been  made  by 
workmen  in  that  direction,  but  they  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  idea. 
There  are  no  such  efforts  to  report  on  the  part  of  manufacturers. 

Xn.   Are  there  any  instances  within  the  district  of  large  manufacturing 
enterprises  being  conducted  by  a  company  or  society  of  Uforkmen  f 

There  are  none,  except  that  of  the  weavers'  society  and  that  formed 
by  a  few  journeymen  dyers,  which  are  still  in  operation. 

§  n.  —  Minor  Industries. 
I.  What  are  the  minor  industries  of  the  department  of  any  commercial  im- 
portance ? 

In  the  silk  manufacture  the  minor  industries  are  pasteboard-box 

*  Some,  if  not  all,  of  these  societies  defhij  also  the  Aineral  expenses  of  members. 

t  As  silk  absorbs  moisture  very  readily,  its  weight  Taries  according  to  the  dampness 
of  the  atmosphere.  To  secure  dealers  and  buyers  against  losses  arbing  from  varia- 
tions in  the  weather  and  frem  fWiudulent  moistening,  public  offices  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  silk  have  been  opened  in  all  cities  where  silk  is  largely  used  for 
mnnufacturing  purposes.  A  sample  of  each  bale  is  carefully  weighed,  then  perfectly 
dried  in  a  heated  metallic  box,  and  weighed  again.  11  per  cent  is  added  to  the  weight 
diy,  which  is  considered  as  representing  the  amount  of  moisture  absorbed  by  silk  from 
the  atmosphere  on  an  average  day  of  the  year.  Silk  can  absorb  as  much  as  88  per 
cent. 

All  raw  silks  pass  through  these  offices.  Duly  registered  and  signed  certificates  of 
tests  are  furnished,  not  only  of  the  amount  of  dampness,  but  also  of  that  of  gum  and  for- 
eign substances  in  raw  and  thrown  silks,  and  of  the  average  size,  strength,  elasticity, 
and  of  the  twist  and  general  nature  of  silk  fibres,  all  of  which  may  be  of  consequence  to 
the  manufacturer. 

X  An  institution  under  the  control  of  a  government  commission  having  for  its  object 
the  assurance  of  annuities  to  the  superannuated  railroad  companies,  omnibus  lines,  and 
other  corporations,  sometimes  makes  deposits  in  this  bank  for  pensioning  off  its  employ^ 
when  they  become  too  old  to  work.  The  number  of  policy-holders  in  1858  was  10,881, 
of  whom  8,692  were  operatives. 
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making,  making  packing-cases,  headle-making,  twisting,  and  drawing 
in,*  beaming,  warping,  reeding,  pattern-card  stamping,  the  manufact- 
nre  of  Tacquard  machines,  shuttles,  reeds,  and  other  weavers'  im- 
plements, and  the  construction  of  looms. 

There  are  also  minor  industries  connected  with  dyeing,  as  the  dye- 
ing and  cleansing  of  piece-goods  soiled  in  process  of  manufacture 
(and  garments).  A  very  moderate  investment  suffices  for  a  small 
business  which  is  sustained  by  local  wants.  The  owner  does  the 
work  himself,  and  in  busy  times  employs  one  or  more  assistants. 

The  laundry  business  should  also  be  mentioned,  which  is  moving 
from  the  city  to  the  country.  It  is  becoming  quite  extensive,  and 
even  sustains  some  large  establishments. 

n.  Are  the  minor  industriea  inclined  to  maintain  or  extend  themselves^  or 

become  absorbed  by  the  great  onesf 
m.  If  they  are  being  absorbed,  state  the  most  apparent  cause  of  it. 

They  are  rather  inclined  to  maintain  themselves,  because  of  the 

cheapness  and  simplicity  of  the  necessary  machinery  and  implements. 

There  is  no  danger  of  absorption,  either  at  present  or  in  the  future. 

TV.  Are  there  any  minor  manufactures  in  the  department  carried  on  by  a 
company  or  society  of  workmen  ? 

None. 

y.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  these  industries  f 
Have  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  increased^ 

The  same  answers  are  given  as  to  questions  V.  and  VI.,  under  the 
head  "  Great  Industries." 

The  increase  in  wages  is  on  an  average  only  from  20  to  80  per 
cent. 

YI.  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  operatives  in  ihise  industries  9 
Do  the  children  attend  school  7 

The  same  answer  is  given  as  to  Question  IX.,  §  1. 


*  Twistinfljand  drawing  in;  t.e.,  attaching  the  threads  of  a  new  warp,  one  by  one,  to 
the  thrambfl  or  ends  of  a  warp  which  has  just  been  woven  oat,  and  then  drawing  the 
new  warp  by  means  of  the  thrumbs  through  the  harness  and  reed.  In  case  the  harness 
and  reed  are  used  for  the  first  iime,  the  threads  have  to  be  passed  througli  both  by  means 
otbookB. 
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Notwithstanding  the  repetition  involved,  we  republish,  as  a 
suitable  appendix  to  the  preceding  article,  the  summary  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Young  in  the  "Independent**  of  February  5th, 

1874:  — 

The  preparation  of  silk  thread  dates  back  to  the  time  of  King 
Louis  XL  (1461-1483),  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of  silk  into 
France.  The  construction  of  the  machines  employed  at  that  early 
period  is  unknown ;  hut  they  must  have  been  of  the  most  simple  char- 
acter. In  the  year  1670,  at  the  request  of  the  municipal  council  of 
Lyons,  that  astute  statesman,  M.  Colbert,  finance  minister  of  Louis 
XIV.,  sent  to  Bologne  for  a  millwright  named  Pierre  Benay,  who 
erected  near  Aubenas  an  establishment  for  winding  and  twisting  silk, 
in  which  the  latest  improvements  invented  in  Italy  were  introduced. 
It  is  not  known  what  these  improvements  were ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  machines  in  use  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury differed  little  from  those  described  by  writers  in  the  succeeding 
century. 

But  little  progress  was  made  in  the  silk  manufacture  from  1790  to 
1824 ;  but  after  the  latter  year  improvements  succeeded  each  other 
with  great  rapidity,  each  inventor  striving  to  eclipse  his  predecessor 
in  solving  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  this  important  industry. 

It  is  annecessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  silk  manufacture  in 
Lyons,  from  its  inception,  two  hundred  years  ago,  until  the  present 
day;  to  follow  its  migration  to  Switzerland,  England,  and  quite 
recently  to  this  country,  interesting  as  such  a  history  would  be.  Our 
present  purpose  is  partly  to  exhibit  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
manufactures,  but  chiefly  to  consider  the  number  and  condition  of 
the  work-people  of  that  busy  city. 

I.  The  Great  Industries. 

The  chief  and  most  important  industry  of  Lyons  is  the  silk  manu- 
facture, with  its  numerous  auxiliaries.  This  includes  not  only  the 
raising  of  silkworms,  cocoon  winding,  and  silk  throwing,  —  employ- 
ments which  are  not  prosecuted  to  any  great  extent  in  Lyons,  —  but 
the  dyeing  of  thrown  and  spun  silk ;  the  dyeing  and  printing  of  piece 
goods  ;  the  designing  and  engraving  of  rollers  for  printing ;  the  making 
of  headles  and  stamping  of  pattern  cards ;  the  making  of  trams  and 
organzines ;  warping,  beaming ;  the  mounting  and  starting  of  looms  ; 
the  weaving  of  plain  and  figured  goods,  tafl*etas,  satins,  velvets,  foul- 
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ards,  ^^  lampas,"  *  and  materials  for  ecclesiastical  and  upholstery  pur- 
poses ;  the  shearing  of  velvets ;  watering,  embossing,  finishing,  and 
sizing  of  piece-goods ;  and  the  cleansing  of  pieces  soiled  in  process  of 
manufacture;  and,  finally,  operations  connected  with  weaving  and 
embroidering  in  gold  and  the  manufacture  of  trimmings  (passemen' 
ter%e)j  as  well  as  silk  hosiery,  and  hats  of  felt,  cloth,  and  silk  plush. 

II.  Thb  Number  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children  employed  in 
•  EACH  Industry. 

In  wea^nng  the  number  is  about  115,000,  of  whom  85,000  live  in 
Lyons  and  vicinity,  and  the  remaining  80,000  in  the  departments  of 
the  Rhone,  the  Ain,  the  Isere,  and  the  Loire,  where  there  are  large 
manu&ctories  of  woven  goods,  as  well  as  many  private  looms  operated 
for  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons.  Of  the  115,000,  56,850,  or  49  per 
cent,  are  men  ;  50,685,  or  44  per  cent,  women ;  and  8,015,  or  7  per 
cent,  children. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  dyers  —  color  and  black  —  there  are  8,500  to 
4,000,  of  whom  75  per  cent  are  men,  15  per  cent  women,  and  10  per 
cent  apprentices  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  manufacture  of  gold  and  silk  trimmings  furnishes  .occupation 
for  about  1,000  men  and  500  women ;  metallic-thread  making  to  100 
men  and  600  women;  gold-thread  drawing  to  150  men  and  800 
women ;  embroidering  to  200,  and  fancy  trimming  to  500  women. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tulles  in  Lyons  and  its  suburbs  about  4,000 
are  employed,  —  2,500  men,  including  overseers,  1,000  women,  and 
500  children. 

The  hat  manufacture  furnishes  employment  for  1,500  men  and  800 
women  ;  the  latter  chiefly  in  trimming  hats.  The  winding  of  thrown 
and  spun  silk,  worsted,  and  cotton,  is  done  entirely  by  women.  As 
one  winder  is  required  to  every  five  weavers,  employment  is  furnished 
to  28,000  winders  in  and  near  Lyons.  Each  ^^  winding  shop"  con- 
tains from  one  to  three  winding  frames.  These  frames  are  circular, 
having  a  rotary  motion,  and  are  propelled  by  the  foot. 

III.  The  Earnings  and  Condition  of  the  Operatives. 

There  are  two  classes  of  weavers,  —  master  weavers,  who  own  the 
machines,  and  journeymen  working  under  them  for  half  the  price 
paid  for  weaving.     The  silk  belongs  to  the  manufetcturer,  who  sends 

*  Rich  Bilks  with  satin  grounds  and  laige  taffeta  figures  in  relief, — the  reverse  of 
isk. 
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it  to  the  weaver,  also  to  the  dyer  and  winder,  and  pays  per  weight  or 
length  for  the  lahor  of  each.  The  weaving  is  usually  performed  in 
a  room  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  three  or  four  looms,  and 
adjoins  a  small  room  (hedroom  and  kitchen  comhined)  for  the  weaver 
and  his  family.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  master  are  from  4  to  6 
francs  (80  cents  to  91.20),  and  the  journeyman  from  2  to  8  francs 
per  day.  All  extra  expenses  are  defrayed  hy  the  master.  Journey- 
men dyers  work  by  the  day  (often  hours),  and  earn  from  80  cents  to 
$1.  For  work  that  does  not  require  special  skill  workmen  earn  from 
60  to  80  cents  per  day  of  11  hours.  Females  are  employed  in  some 
of  the  operations,  and  earn  from  45  to  50  cents  per  day  of  11  hours. 
For  overtime  men  receive  10  to  12  cents,  and  women  add  apprentices 
6  cents  per  hour.  From  the  daily  wages  a  deduction  is  made  for  lost 
time,  the  moral  influence  of  which  is  as  injurious  as  the  material  loss. 
In  Lyons  two-thirds  of  the  hands  employed  in  dyeing  lose,  on  an 
average,  20  days  in  a  year ;  and  the  other  one-third  40  or  50  days. 
Operatives  without  work  live  on  credit  at  first,  become  Involved  in 
debt,  then  discouraged,  and  soon  reduced  to  poverty. 

Higher  wages  are  paid  for  the  weaving  of  silk  trimmings  than  of 
gold  trimmings ;  but,  owing  to  the  little  time  lost  by  the  latter,  the 
workpeople  of  both  branches  earn  the  same  amount,  —  65  cents  per 
day.  The  manufacture  of  trimmings  by  hand  furnishes  occupation 
to  about  100  males  and  400  females,  who  earn  85  cents  per  day  ;  but 
this  kind  of  work  is  being  replaced  by  machinery.  In  these  two 
industries  the  master  weaver  furnishes  the  looms,  for  each  of  which 
he  receives  20  cents  per  day.  In  the  metallic  thread  industry  men 
earn  about  72  cents  per  day  of  11  hours,  and  women  50  cents.  In 
gold-thread  drawing  men  earn  60  cents  and  women  45  cents  per  day 
of  10  hours. 

Embroidering  and  fancy  trimming  are  done  almost  exclusively  by 
women,  whose  earnings  average  85  cents  per  day.  Tulle  makers  at 
piece-work  receive  1^  centimes  per  metre  (89  inches),  and  earn  from 
60  to  80  cents  per  day.  In  hat-making  operatives  are  generally 
employed  on  piece-work,  the  men  earning  on  an  average  65  and  the 
women  28  cents  per  day,  after  deducting  lost  time. 

lY.  The  Relations  existing  between  Employers  and  Operatives. 

The  relations  between  employers  and  employed  are  in  general 
amicable.  The  "  Council  of  Selectmen"  have  during  the  last  few 
years  initiated  measures  to  reconcile  the  differences  which  frequently 
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arise  between  the  two  parties,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  In  the 
weaving  and  in  the  tulle  industries  employers  and  operatives  ar^ 
entirely  independent  of  each  other,  making  and  terminating  engage- 
ments as  interest  may  dictate.  Some  disturbance  of  the  cordial  rela- 
tions which  existed  between  the  gold  weavers  and  trimming  makers 
and  their  employers  previous  to  1869  has  occurred  in  reference  to  the 
earnings  of  the  former. 

V.  Associations  for  the  Improvkmbnt  of  the  CoNDiriON  of 
THE  Operatives. 

The  operative  weavers  have  established,  with  the  consent  of  the 
government,  a  joint-stock  company  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods. 
They  have  also  formed  a  **  protective  and  industrial  society,"  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  furnishing  the  members 
with  information  on  all  matters  relating  to  their  work.  The  dyers 
have  a  similar  society,  in  a  flourishing  condition,  which  also  affords 
relief  to  such  of  its  members  as  have  met  with  accidents,  and  who 
have  been  rejected  by  mutual  societies.  Some  employers  in  the 
dyeing  industry,^  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  workmen,  have 
assisted  them  by  Voluntary  contributions  in  becoming  members  of 
mutual  aid  societies  and  *^  pension  banks,"  or  by  giving  them  a  small 
share  of  the  profits  of  the  establishment,  or  by  providing  the  services 
of  a  physician  in  case  of  sickness. 

Manufacturers  cheerfully  make  advances  toward  the  purchase  of  a 
loom  to  any  of  their  workmen  whose  work  has  won  their  approval. 
In  this  way  workmen  become  master  weavers,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
one-tenth  of  the  master  weavers  began  in  this  way. 

" Mutual  Aid  Societies"*  are  very  numerous,  embracing  honorary 
as  well  as  participating  members.  The  great  weavers'  society  of 
Lyons,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  numbers 
5,000  members, — 1,600  men  and  3,400  women.  The  former  pay 
40,  and  the  latter  30  cents  per  month.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  mem- 
bers obtain  gratis  medicines  and  the  services  of  a. physician,  and  an 
allowance  of  40  and  30  cents  per  day  to  men  and  women  respectively. 

There  are  a  number  of  co-operative  stores  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  for  the  sale  of  groceries  at  retail.  Some  of  these  also  sell  bread, 
sausage-meat,  and  charcoal.  A  loan  company  has  been  established 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  master  workmen  who  are  in  dis- 

*  In  I860  there  were  in  France  8,860  of  these  societies,  with  a  participating  mem- 
benfaip  of  460,000.    In  1860  the  number  of  todeties  had  increased  to  4,410. 
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tress  for  want  of  orders.  Those  haTing  good  recomroendatioDS  can 
borrow,  at  5  per  cent  interest,  a  sum  not  exceeding  40  francs  for  each 
loom  employed  on  plaiu  goods,  and  50  francs  for  each  at  work  on 
figured  goods.  If  the  loan  is  not  paid  at  maturity,  the  company  is 
entitled  to  receive  one-eighth  of  the  earnings  of  the  weaver.  Some 
journeymen  dyers  have  formed  themselves  into  a  co-operative  joint- 
stock  company,  which  employs  20  men.  The  hatters  have  foar  and 
the  female  hat  trimmers  one  mutual  aid  society. 

VI.  Increase  of  Wages. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  wages,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods.  For 
example,  velvets  have  advanced  from  50  to  60  per  cent ;  figured  and 
fancy  goods  from  30  to  40 ;  taffetas  and  plain  goods  from  15  to  20  ; 
and  dyeing,  during  the  past  two  years,  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  The 
average  rates  of  wages  in  these  industries  are  as  follows :  Men,  80 
cents ;  women,  50  cents ;  while  embroiderers,  working  at  their  homes 
in  the  country,  earn  from  12  to  30  cents  per  day. 

In  the  hatter's  trade  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent  in 
8)ich  handwork  as  has  been  cheapened  by  machine  work.  The  price 
of  silk-plush  hats,  Flemish  style,  has  increased  20  per  cent.  In  gold 
weaving  the  rates  have  advanced  20,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  trim- 
mings 17  per  cent. 

VII.  Increase  in  the  Cost  of  the  Necessaries  of  Life. 

All  articles  of  food  have  increased  in  price  from  30  to  40  per  cent, 
while  meat  has  risen  to  such  an  extent  in  the  last  few  years  as  to 
almost  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  working  classes. 

VIII.  Cost  and  Kind  of  Livinq. 

A  single  man  can  obtain  good  board  for  $2,  and  lodging  for  75 
cents  per  week.  A  family  of  two  adults  and  one  child  of  about 
fourteen  years,  earning  about  $10  per  week,  may  live  comparatively 
well  on  an  expenditure  of  $4  for  food,  while  $1.50  will  pay  for  rent 
of  two  bedrooms,  a  kitchen,  and  a  room  for  their  looms.  This  class 
of  people  live  principally  on  soup,  cooked  with  vegetables,  meat,  bread 
and  light  red  vnne.  The  latter  article,  costing  from  24  to  40  cents  a 
gallon,  is  used  by  everybody,  forming  an  essential  portion  of  the  daily 
food.    Coffee  is  comparatively  neglected,  and  replaced  by  a.  very  thick 
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and  substantial  broth.  Tea  is  used  only  in  case  of  sickness.  Of 
bread  only  white  is  used.  Of  meats,  fresh  beef  and  mutton  have  (he 
preference ;  occasionally  smoked  ham  and  sausages  come  in  by  way 
of  variety.  Frenchmen,  as  well  as  women,  are  perfect  cooks,  and 
understand  how  to  prepare,  with  the  above  principal  ingredients,  most 
excellent  and  healthful  dishes. 


IX.  Education. 

The  education  of  the  workmen  is  very  limited,  and  in  some  cases 
has  been  entirely  neglected.  Parents  in  straitened  circumstances  only 
send  their  children  to  school  up  to  their  twelfth  year,  and  the  knowl- 
edge thus  acquired  is  very  elementary,  and  soon  forgotten  amidst 
surroundings  so  unfavorable  to  its  retention  and  much  more  so  to  its 
cultivation.  The  native  Lyonnese  can  usually  read  and  write,  and 
parents  are  generally  willing  to  send  their  childhen  to  school ;  but  the 
number  of  schools  is  insufficient  in  many  districts,  while  in  some 
there  are  none  at  all. 


Snliustrtal  Mi^ttllmT^. 


MR.  FERNAU  ON  THE  AMERICAN  WOOL  MANUFACTURE. 

The  records  of  the  current  literature  of  the  woollen  industry,  which 
it  is  one  object  of  this  journal  to  supply,  would  be  incomplete  without 
the  publication  of  the  following  letter  of  an  eminent  foreign  worker 
in  the  wool  industry,  Mr.  George  Fernau  of  Belgium.  We  do  not 
publish  this  letter  as  a  novelty  to  many  of  our  readers,  who  already 
have  it  in  the  form  of  a  lithographed  circular,  in  which  it  was 
distributed,  but  that  it  may  be  in  a  more  accessible  form  for  future 
reference. 

It  was  our  intention  to  comment  at  length  upon  this  interesting 
letter.  But  an  extended  notice  is  prohibited  at  present  by  want  of 
space,  while  our  views  as  to  the  policy  of  protecting  the  American 
sheep  husbandry,  in  which  we  differ  from  Mr.  Fernau,  have  already 
been  explained  in  the  first  article  in  this  number.     Moreover,  the 
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letter  of  Mr.  Feroau  is  written  in  so  fair  and  candid  a  spirit,  with  snch 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  American  manufacturer,  and  contains  so 
much  truth  with  its  few  errors,  that  we  feel  indisposed  to  criticise 
him  unkindly.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  no  foreign  manufacturer 
has  shown  himself  so  ready  to  communicate  to  Americans 'informa- 
tion in  relation  to  European  improvements  in  processes  and  ma- 
chinery. 

This  letter  is  worthy  of  the  special  attention  of  wool-growers  and 
legislators,  as  it  furnishes  testimony  from  an  unprejudiced  source  as 
to  the  exceedingly  moderate  protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff 
to  the  American  wool  manufacture.  It  is  in  striking  contrast  to  Mr. 
Wells's  assertion  that  our  woollens  are  protected  by  "  a  duty  of  from 
50  to  150  per  cent."  It  conclusively  disposes  of  the  reproaches  of 
selfishness  and  monopoly  which  have  been  so  ignorantly  or  maliciously 
heaped  upon  the  manufacturers  who  assisted  in  framing  the  present 
legislation.  * 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fernau  as  to  the  adaptability  of  our  merino 
fleeces  for  combing  purposes  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  since 
nearly  nine  years  ago  we  made  the  statement  that  ^'  this  country  will 
never  know  the  inestimable  treasure  which  it  has  in  its  fleeces  until 
American  manufacturers  appropriate  them  for  combing  purposes.'' 
Our  worsted  manufacture  is  not  yet  enough  developed  to  make  this 
appropriation,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  American  wools  are  sufficiently 
adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  the  majority  of  the  card-wool  manu- 
facturers. Comparatively  few  of  our  manufacturers  will  agree  with 
Mr.  Fernau  in  the  desirableness  of  substituting  for  them  the  short  and 
weak  mestiza  wools.  Signal  instances  will  occur  to  our  manufactur- 
ing readers  of  losses  within  the  last  year  from  attempts  to  make  this 
substitution.  Mr.  Fernau  remarks,  perhaps  with  justice,  upon  the  want 
of  proper  fed  in  cloths  made  of  American  wools.  For  the  majority  of 
American  cloths,  which  are  made  up  in  our  large  clothing-houses, 
this  is  a  slight  defect  when  counterbalanced  by  the  superior  soundness 
and  strength  given  by  our  wools,  and  demanded  for  popular  con- 
sumption. But  other  fabrics  than  finished  cloths  are  required  for 
consumption.  The  admitted  superiority  of  our  flannels  is  due  to  the 
spinning  qualities  of  American  wools.  In  another  manufacture  in 
which  we  have  attained  great  excellence,  that  of  blankets,  ihe  wool  of 
the  American  merino  is  an  essential  raw  material.  The  statement 
has  been  recently  published  that  blankets  made  at  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota, are  exported  to  England  to  furnish  the  new  lines  of  palace 
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sleeping-cars.  Specimens  of  this  manufacture  were  sent  to  us  by  the 
makers,  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Tyler,  of  such  marvellous  beauty  that  we 
-were  constrained  to  request  these  gentlemen  to  inform  us  as  to  the 
source  of  the  raw  material,  who  replied  to  us  as  follows  :  — 

'^  The  best  wool  we  can  get  for  our  fine  blankets  is  the  American 
merino.  We  have  tried  a  variety  of  foreign  wool,  but  as  yet  have 
succeeded  in  finding  none  that  will  produce  as  white  and  in  all  respects 
as  elegant  blankets  as  we  make  from  the  merino  fleece  of  the  North- 
west. We  manufacture  annually  about  seventy,  thousand  pairs  of 
blankets,  the  most  of  which  are  made  from  wool  produced  in  our  own 
State.  The  sheep  of  Minnesota  are  remarkable  for  their  vigor  and 
freedom  from  disease,  and  as  a  result  we  are  sure  to  get  strong,  even 
wool.  This  State  is  very  young,  and  the  production  of  wheat  is  at 
present  the  all-absorbing  subject  with  our  farmers ;  but  our  wheat- 
fields  are  sure,  under  the  present  system  of  cultivation,  to  become  im- 
poverished, and  sheep  will,  in  time,  figure  an  important  part  in  the 
redemption  of  these  lands. 

"  The  capabilities  of  the  West  and  North-west  for  the  production  of 
wool  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  If  wise  laws  prevail,  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  buy  a  pound  of 
wool  in  any  foreign  market,  and  when  we  shall  lead  the  world  in  the 
production  of  all  kinds  of  woollen  fabrics. 

*^  Our  Western  tailors  returning  from  the  East  this  spring  admit  for 
the  first  time  that  American  cassimeres  surpass  in  beauty  and  work- 
manship those  made  in  foreign  countries.  This  is  certainly  very 
gratifying,  and  foreshadows  the  great  success  of  the  woollen  indus- 
try." 

No  language  of  ours  could  so  well  express  the  sentiments,  not  only 
of  the  wool-growers,  but  the  wool  manufacturers  of  the  West,  —  the 
seat  oi  legislative  power  in  this  country,  —  as  to  a  policy  which 
difiers  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Femau's  letter.  It  is  natural  that 
a  foreigner,  familiar  with  governmental  systems  which  regard  agri- 
culture as  subordinate  to  commerce  and  manufactures,  should  suppose 
that  American  manufacturers  could  dictate  the  wool  duties  which 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  them.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  our 
national  legislation  is  controlled,  not  by  manufacturing,  but  agricultu- 
ral interests,  and  that  a  compromise  between  these  interests  is  the 
only  condition  of  legislation  upon  questions  afiecting  both.  Mr. 
Femau  naturally  does  not  perceive  the  important  part  which  the  wool 
duties  play  in  our  system  of  industrial  economy,  that  the  wool  tariff 
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is  in  fact  the  key  to  our  whole  protective  system,  and  that  the  remoTal 
of  adequately  protective  wool  duties  would .  cause  a  break  in  the  dam 
through  which  the  whole  tide  of  free-trade  importations  would  flow  in  a 
destructive  flood  upon  the  land.  He  forgets,  too,  that  inteHigent 
manufacturers  in  this  country  are  accustomed  to  take  broader  and 
more  national  views  than  prevail  abroad.  They  regard  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  'sheep  husbandry  in  this  country  as  the  foundation 
of  a  permanently  successful  wool  manufacture.  They  would  rejoice 
in  lower  duties  on  wool ;  for,  with  all  the  counterbalancing  arrange- 
ments of  the  present  tarifl*,  the  larger  capital  required  to  carry  the 
high  wool  duties  is  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  manufacturer.  Still,  con- 
ceding that  the  preservation  of  our  domestic  wool  production  is  of  the 
flrst  necessity,  they  must  allow  the  wool-growers  to  determine  what 
protective  duties  are  necessary  to  preserve  their  own  production.  It 
is  to  them,  and  not  to  us,  that  Mr.  Femau's  letter  should  be  addressed ; 
and  we  reproduce  his  letter  principally  with  the  view  that  whatever  of 
truth  there  is  in  it  may  shed  its  light  upon  the  minds  of  the  many 
intelligent  wool-growers  who  read  our  journal. 


BsuGBS,  27th  November,  1878. 

Mt  Dear  Sis« — In  the  letter  of  my  firm  of  17th  inst.,  I  promised  to  give 
mj  impressions  as  to  the  position  of  the  woollen  industry  In  the  United  States, 
and  I  now  comply  with  this  engagement. 

When  the  now  existing  duties  on  woollens  and  wool  came  into  operation  in 
the  Union,  it  was  expected  by  the  framers  of  the  law  and  by  the  manu&cturers 
that  sheep-farming  would  acquire  a  considerable  impulse,  and  in  a  few  years 
would  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wool  to  meet  the  requirements  of  native 
industry,  at  prices  that  would  render  the  importation  of  both  wool  and  woollen 
fabrics  impracticahle,  so  that  the  native  mill-owners  should  supply  all  the  wants 
of  the  people  to  the  exclusion  of  their  transatlantic  competitors. 

Unfortunately  for  this  patriotic  design,  the  average  climate  and  the  peculiai^ 
ities  of  the  American  soil  hitherto  husbanded  (California  is  excluded  in  this 
estimation,  and  I  omit  mentioning  such  States  as  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
&c.,  where  sheep  husbandry  might  prosper  greatly),  and  the  preference  that  was . 
to  be  expected  would  be  given  'by  an  industrious  and  energetic  race  to  com  and 
cotton-growing  over  sheep-farming  had  been  overlooked,  and  all  the  previous 
calculations  are  baffled  by  actual  events.  It  so  happens,  indeed,  that  the  num- 
ber of  sheep,  instead  of  augmenting,  has  been  gradually  dimmishing;  that  the 
production  of  wool  is  very  inferior  to  the  wants  of  the  existing  mills ;  and  that 
the  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by  foreign  importations.  Thus  the  sheep-farmer 
has  it  all  his  own  way :  the  demand  being  greater  than  the  supply,  he  commands 
the  market ;  and  in  the  price  he  asks  and  obtains  he  is  only  checked  by  the  price 
at  wbidi  foreign  wool  can  be  imported.    This  state  of  thmgs  is  not  a  transitory 
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one.  It  is  not  likely  to  alter,  as  America  is  not  as  jet,  nor  seems  to  be  destined 
to  become,  a  sheep-growing  country,  in  the  sense  that  this  is  miderstood  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  Cape,  or  the  River  Platte.  Sheep-farming  does  not  pay ;  and,  in  my 
opinion  it  is  high  time  for  the  manufacturers  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  try  to 
find  a  remedy  for  an  evil  which  ultimately  will  cause  their  ruin. 

Wool  then  cannot  be  procured  by  the  manufacturers  at  home  at  a  lower  price 
than  foreign  importations.  As  to  these,  present  prices  may  be  considered  as 
normal  ones,  as  they  only  represent  the  cost  of  production,  with  the  addition  of 
a  scanty  profit  for  the  farmer ;  but  should  they,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  be 
obtainable  abroad  at  a  large  reduction,  here  again  the  American  manufacturer 
derives  scarcely  any  advantage  from  the  fall,  as  the  import  duty  is  mainly  estab- 
lished on  the  weight,  and  not  "  ad  valorem ; "  the  effect  being  that  tlie  imported 
wool,  whatever  its  primitive  cost,  will  always  stand  at  a  high  figure,  duty-paid, 
and  that  the  price  of  the  native  raw  material  will  be  but  little  afiected  by  such 
decline. 

Admitting  for  shorl  card-wools  (which  ultimately  will  be  employed  in  the 
United  States  in  preference  to  long  wools,  the  same  as  they  are  in  Europe)  a  low 
cost  price  of  18  cents  gold,  and  a  shrinkage  of  65%  on  an  average,  the  scoured 
wool,  after  adding  11  cents  for  duty,  will  cost  88  cents  gold  per  lb.,  and,  judging 
from  past  experience,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  domestic  wool,  except  CaU- 
fomian,  will  ever  fall  beyond  said  figure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  on  imported  woollens  is  for  the  European  maker 
only  equivalent  to  the  higher  price  which  the  American  manufacturer  must  pay 
for  the  raw  material,  taking  into '  consideration  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  latter  labors  in  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  American 
manuikcturer,  in  order  to  prosper  and  maintain  his  ground  against  foreign  com- 
petition, must  work  as  well,  have  the  same  skill  and  taste,  have  at  hand  the 
same  supply  and  variety  of  wools  for  different  fabrics,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  ever- 
*  changing  fashions,  be  enabled  to  turn  to  advantage  all  wastes  and  refuses  which 
now,  skilfully  mixed,  play  such  an  important  part  in  lowering  the  cost  of  fabrics, 
and,  before  all,  turn  the  current  of  prejudice  of  the  consumer  himself,  who  as 
yet  to  a  large  extent  is  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  foreign  importation,  at 
higher  prices  than  he  will  pay  for  tlie  fabrics  of  his  countrymen.  Whatever 
strides  the  Americans  have  made  in  the  woollen  industry,  —  strides  of  which 
they  have  the  right  to  boast,  —  there  is  no  denying  that  on  equal  terms  with 
foreigners  in  the  power  and  price  of  production  the  latter  will  have  the  prepon- 
derance ;  and  no  wonder  that  foreign  imports,  instead  of  gradually  diminishing 
and  even  disappearing,  as  was  contemplated,  should  have  increased  lately  as 
largely  as  they  are  likely  to  increase  in  future  under  similar  circumstances. 

All  then  has  turned  against  the  American  manufacturer,  —  stagnation,  if  not 
actual  diminution,  of  domestic  wool  to  supply  his  mills ;  augmentation,  instead 
of  diminution,  of  the  price  of  the  same ;  larger  imports  of  woollens  in  competi- 
tion with  his  own;  and  inability,  thanks  to  the  (ariff,  to  profit,  except  a  trifle* 
by  any  fall  in  foreign  wools,  —  a  fidl  of  which  the  foreign  maker  only  and  at 
once  derives  the  advantange. 

In  order  to  prove  the  correctness  of  my  assertion  that  the  American  manu- 
fiGicturer  cannot  produce  cheaper  fabrics  (I  will  only  mention  fancy  clothing, 
which  bears  more  directly  on  my  theme)  than  foreign  importation,  I  shall  give 
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a  comparatiye  calculation  on  a  reduced  scale,  bated  on  a  mill  that  works  1200 
lbs.  of  scoured  wool  daily,  and  occupies  280  men,  800  women,  and  60  cliildren. 


EuropCk 

6000  lbs.  of  scoured  mestiza  wool,  manufactured  in  Belgium,  Germany,  or 
France,  and  converted  into  &ncy  clothing  (nouveaiUiB)^  will  cost,  at  present 
rates Gold  ^742.10 

This  sum  being  subdirided  as  follows :  — 

1.  Interest,  and  tear  and  ^ear  of  capital  engaged : 

b%  interest  on  value  of  the  ground    .    .    .    .  ^   DoUara  Gold.        Per  cent 

10%  interest,  and  tear  and  wear  of  buildings  .  >-       $896.40  8.86 

16%  interest,  and  tear  and  wear  of  machinery  ) 

2.  Raw  material : 

6000  lbs.  of  scoured  wool,  at  66  cents    ....  2760.00  67.99 

8.  Ingredients  of  all  kinds 281.90  6.96 

4.  Heating,  lighting,  and  moving  powers  ....  171.00  8.61 
6.  Wages  (90.60  a  man,  |0.80  a  woman,  and  $0.20  a 

child) 1020.20  21.61 

6.  Taxes,  insurance,  and  sundries 122.60  2.68 

$1742.10  100.00 

These  6000  lbs.  of  scoured  wool  will  produce  approximately  8226  yards  of 

fancy  clothing.    If  now  a  loss  in  manufacturing  is  admitted  of  10%,  the  original 

weight  will  represent  4600  lbs.,  of  a  value  of 

$4742.10  '     ^  .^  ^,  ^^ 

-— •        =        Gold  $1.06  ner  lb. 

4600  lbs.  ^ 

And  the  weight  will  be : 

4600  lbs.  ,^-,.  , 

'8225157.        -        1.89  lbs.  per  yani. 

These  goods  introduced  in  the  United  States  would  cost : 

Per  lb.  Per  yard. 

First  cost Gold  $1.06  Gold  $1.46 

Duty .    74i%  ♦ 

Freight,  insurance,  commission, 

delcredere,  loss  of  interest,  &c.,     lli% 

Profit 6% 

0.96  1.88 

Gold  $2.00  Gold  $2.79 

•  Duty Per  lb.,  $0.60 

$1.06  86%  0.87 

$0.87 
$1.06    :    $0.87    ::    100        =        82.86% 
Less  10%         .     .      8.29% 

$74.67% 
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UniUd  States. 

6000  Ibt.  of  scoured  mestiza  wool,  manufactured  in  the  New  England  States, 
and  conrerted  into  fancy  clothing  {nouveautiiM),  will  cost,  at  present  rates,  with 
6%  profit Gold  18927.00 

This' sum  being  subdivided  as  follows:  — 

1.  Interest,  and  tear  and  wear  of  capital  engaged  : 

10%  interest  on  value  of  the  ground  .    .    .    .  ^    Dollars  Gold.       Per  cent. 

16%  interest,  and  tear  and  wear  of  buildings  .  >■       1800.00  10.12 

20%  interest,  and  tear  and  wear  of  machinery  ) 

2.  Raw  material : 

6000  lbs.  of  scoured  wool,  at  86  cents    .    .    .  4260.00  68.80 

8.  Ingredients  of  all  kinds 860.00  4.48 

4.  Heating,  lighting,  and  moving  powers ....  200.00  2.68 
6.  Wages  (91*76  a  man,  fO.76  a  woman,  and  |0.60 

a  child) 2000.00  26.82 

6.  Sundries 800  00  8.80 

;^  .97900.00  100.00 

Sale  expenses 8% 

Profit 6% 

18%  1027.00 

$8927.00 
Thus  establishing  a  cost  price,  with  profit  of 

Per  lb.,  gold.  Per  yard,  gold. 

18927.00  $8927.00  X  1.89 

4600  lbs.  4600  lbs. 

$1.98  $2.76 

If  these  calculations  are  correct,  as  I  think  they  are,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  law  which  was  mtended  to  fkror  the  American  manufacturer  has 
in  practice  not  afforded  him  any  protection  whatever,  and  that  it  would  be  but 
justice  and  sound  policy  that  the  legislature  should  at  once  lower  the  duty  on 
raw  material  to  such  a  point  that  native  industry  may  be  enabled  to  compete 
widi  Europeans. 

But  all  my  foregoing  remarks  only  apply  to  card  wools  and  the  fabrics  made 
therefrom.  I  must  establish  a  distinction  for  worsteds,  as  this  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  likely  to  prosper  in  a  general  way,  for  reasons  opposed  to  those 
wliich  make  me  believe  that  clothing  woollens  are  under  circumstances  too 
adverse  to  sustain  a  successful  struggle.  Combing- wool,  indeed,  is  procurable 
in  the  Union  at  a  figure  which  leaves  a  &ur  margin  on  foreign  imported  goods, 
as  similar  wools  in  Europe  or  in  the  countries  of  production  are  at  far  higher 
rates  than  carding  ones.  And  here  it  is  opportune  to  say  that  as  most  of  Ameri« 
can  wools  are  appropriate  to  combing  purposes ;  not  in  the  way  as  combing,  by 
means  of  very  long  wools,  is  understood  in  America,  but  as  it  is  understood  in 
the  North  of  France,  where,  thanks  to  the  great  perfection  to  which  machinery 
la  brought  for  the  finer  grades,  wools  of  two  inches  and  even  less  are  easily 
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worked ;  here  it  is  opportune  to  say,  I  repeat,  that  the  effect  of  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  in  the  United  States,  in  lowering 'the  import  duty  on  raw  material, 
would  unavoidably  be  this :  three-quarters  of  the  American  wool  would,  in  the 
course  of  time,  be  advantageously  employed  for  worsted  purposes,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  proper  machinery,  thus  causing  no  prejudice  to  sheep-farmers,  for  a 
figure  nearly  as  high  as  the  current  one  could  then  be  paid  for  an  article  which, 
being  fit  for  combing,  is,  contrary  to  all  present  principles  in  the  woollen  industry, 
employed  for  carding,  and  the  cloth-mills  would  get  their  supply  firom  foreign 
importations,  and  fh)m  all  card-wools  (such  as  are  in  the  bulk  of  Califomian) 
that  the  Union  produces. 

In  such  a  revolution  lies,  in  my  opinion,  the  secret  of  the  fiiture  prosperity  of 
the  woollen  industry  in  the  United  States ;  and  such  is  the  general  line  of  policy 
I  shall  recommend  to  our  mutual  American  friends.  I  have  had  occasion  to  see 
in  some  dry-goods  stores  the  clothing-woollens  now  generally  made  in  the  Union. 
They  are,  indeed,  admirably  worked.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  from  foreign  goods ;  but  in  one  very  essential  point  they  differ  completely, 
and  this  is  the  feel.  I  had  thought  then  tliat  this  harshness  was  connected  in  some 
way  with  imperfection  in  scouring  the  wool  or  making  the  stuff,  but  now  I  have 
come  to  a  difl^rent  conclusion.  The  feel  is  hard  because  the  wool  is  not  right. 
To  make  a  good  face  the  Saxon  fleece  is  required, — a  short  staple,  the  shorter 
the  better :  such  wool  felts  better,  and  makes  a  better  article. 

Many  old  manufacturers  will  not  agree  with  me  on  this  point  They  will 
stick  to  the  old-fashioned,  strong-bodied,  long-stapled  wools  :  but  what  results  do 
they  obtain  1  Besides  paying  20  to  80%  more  for  the  raw  material,  they  make 
goods  inferior  in  appearance  to  those  made  with  mestiza  wool,  and  that  do  not 
certainly  fetch  a  higher  price.  Manufacturers  that  employ  the  River  Platte  and 
other  short  staples  will  bear  me  out  in  the  opinion  that  I  am  right.  My  decided 
opinion  then  is,  that  American  wools  will  ultimately  be  employed  for  the  comb- 
ing purposes  to  which  they  are  naturally  adapted,  and  that  the  clothing-mills, 
after  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  will  have  to  work  the  Saxon  wool  produce. 


FRAUD  IN  COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

Philadklphia,  April  10, 1874. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Read  the  enclosed  article  cut  for  you  from  the  **  Tribune  ^  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  preserved  in  the  pages  of  your  excellent  journal. 

It  would  be  difficult  anywhere  to  find  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
deleterious  influence  of  the  British  system  —  miscalled  free  trade  —  on  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  community  by  which  it  is  maintained.  Week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  we  have  advices  of  the  movements  of  societies  having  for 
their  object  the  Christianization  of  the  people'  of  heathen  lands ;  and  yet,  for 
every  dollar  so  expended,  they  are  being  robbed  of  thousands  by  means  of 
frauds  such  as  are  here  exposed.  Cotton  being  supplied  that  cannot  stand 
even  a  single  washing ;  railroad  bars  made  of  cinder  iron ;  iron  ships  through 
whose  bottoms  bars  can  readily  be  driven ;  and  guns  which  explode  on  the 
first  attempt  at  firing  them. 
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Saddest  among  all  the  facta  now  presented  for  consideration  is,  to  me, 
that  exhibited  by  our  clergymen  in  their  determination  not  to  see  that  a 
fundamental  gospel  may  be  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  is  that 
known  as  the  **  blessed  gospel  of  work."  That  men  may  become  good  hus- 
bands, good  fathers,  and  useful  citizens,  it  is  indispensable  that  they  be 
enabled  to  combine  with  their  fellow-men  for  making  their  joint  labors  more 
productive.  That  they  may  so  combine,  it  is  needed  that  there  be  that 
diversification  of  employments  which  it  is  the  object  of  protiection  to  secure, 
and  of  British  free  trade  to  prevent ;  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
even  a  single  occupant  of  a  pulpit  who  recognizes  the  fact  that  in  teaching 
protection  he  would  be  teaching  Christianity. 

Excuse  me  for  troubling  you  with  all  this,  already  so  well  known  to  your- 
self, and  believe  me  with  great  regard. 

Yours  very  truly, 

He^ry  C.  Cakey. 

J.  L.  Hatxs,  Sk). 

p.  S.  A  capital  letter  on  this  question  is  from  my  old  friend  Webb,  was 
published  a  short  time  since,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it  also  pre- 
served in  your  pages,  as  it  so  well  deserves  to  be. 

KNOUSH    DRILLS    FOR    EXPORT   WEIGHTED  WITH  SIZE. — SHANGHAI    MKR- 
CHAKTS  PROTEST.  —  COMPARATIVE    EXCELLENCE  OF  AMERICAN  CLOTH. 

Messrs.  A.  A.  Low  &  Bros.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen,  —  Your  firm  having  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  largest 
exporters  of  American  drills  to  China,  and  ours  being  a  representative  of 
some  of  the  leading  cotton  mills  of  ihe  United  States,  we  have  a  mutual 
interest  in  investigating  the  causes  which  have  occasioned  a  decline  in  this 
trade  since  our  war.  We  beg  your  reference  to  the  inclosed  statistics  and 
extracts  from  official  documents,  which  deserve  a  wide  circulation,  and 
which,  if  properly  understood  by  dealers  and  consumers,  would  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  export  trade,  which  now  shows  evident  signs  of 
revival. 

We  find  in  the  "China  Overland  Trade  Report"  of  Dec.  11,  1873,  an 
official  statement  of  proceedings  of  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of 
which  the  following  extract  is  a  part :  — 

**  MAROBBSTXm,  Eng.,  August,  1878. 
••Drills,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  have  been  sent  out  to  China 
very  much  weighted,  but  at  the  present  moment  still  more  weight  is  being 
added  to  the  goods,  which  bear  the  same  stamp  and  marks  which  originally 
obtained  a  name  for  really  genuine  cloth.  No  doubt  the  fraud  will  some  day 
be  detected  by  the  Chinese,  as  it  has  been  in  India. 
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"  The  following  is 

oat  the  size,  &c. 

,  from  drills :  — 

Weight  la  Qnj. 

Weil^t  WMbed. 

LOM. 

LoM  per  cent. 

15  1b 

filb  10  oz. 

6B)6oz. 

or  86.88 

14  lb  14  oz. 

e  ibeoz. 

6  IsSoz. 

or  86.87 

14  lb  4  oz. 

8  fit  12  oz. 

6  ib  8  oz. 

or  88.80 

15  lb  10  oz. 

9]b9oz. 

6  lb  1  oz. 

or  38.80 

15  ]b  2  oz. 

9  lb  6oz. 

6  ]b  18  oz. 

or  88.84 

16  lb 

12  lb  2  oz. 

2  ]b  14  oz. 

or  19.17 

Or  an  average  of  loss  of  84|  per  cent 

**  Shirtings,  —  A  similar  fraud  is  practised  on  these  goods,  cloths  weighing 
7^  pounds  being  weighted  to  the  extent  of  3  pounds,  in  order  to  sell  them  at 
10^  pounds.  There  are  large  quantities  of  these  in  course  of  preparation 
for  foreign  markets. 

**  The  above  extracts,  we  think,  throw  very  much  light  on  the  subject. 

••  Sample  pieces  of  the  goods  referred  to  are  in  the  Glenlyon  (now  over- 
due) ,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  show  them  to  any  member  of  the  Chamber. 

**  We  would  suggest  that,  in  order  to  check  the  importation  of  such  cloths, 
merchants  might  endeavor  to  establish  a  system  of  selling  plain  cotton  goods 
from  washed  musters. 

"  [The  percentages  of  loss  in  the  preceding  tables  are  our  own  figures.]  ** 

The  same  authority  gives  a  report  of  the  debate  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Shanghai,  and  the  experience  of  merchants,  members  of  that  Cham- 
ber, confirming  the  above  tables. 

We  have  caused  to  be  washed  25  pieces  of  Boott,  Massachusetts,  and 
Suffolk  Standard  brown  drilb,  all  well-known  brands  in  China,  with  this 
result,  viz. :  Weight  of  40-yard  pieces  in  brown  as  put  up  Cor  export,  14 
pounds ;  weight  of  same  after  washing,  13^  to  13^  pounds ;  percentage  of 
loss  by  washing,  3j^  to  5  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  statistics,  taking  English  drills,  per  invoices  of 
January,  1874  (the  sterling  price  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  American 
gold),  and  American  drills  (the  currency  price  reduced  to  gold  at  12^  per 
cent  premium),  shows  the  following  result:  If  the  English  manufacturer 
made  his  drills,  as  the  American,  with  only  3^  to  6  per  cent  (say  5  per  cent) 
sieing,  it  would  increase  the  price  per  yard  in  gold  to  ll^j^  cents,  while 
the  price  of  the  American  drill  on  the  same  basis  is  9^^  cents,  —  difference 
in  favor  of  the  American  drill,  1^^  cents. 

Or  again :  If  the  American  manufacturer  should  degrade  his  standard  to 
the  English,  using  34|  per  cent  sizing,  the  American  price  would  be,  per  yard, 
gold  6^\j^  cents,  while  the  English  price  on  same  basis  is  7^^  cents,  —  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  American  drill,  1^^  cents.  It  will  also  be  conceded 
that  the  grade  of  cotton  used  in  the  American  standard  drill  is  much  higher 
than  in  the  English. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Geo.  C.  RicHiOiDSON  &  Co. 
Mmw  York,  April  1, 1874. 
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AN   OLD   EDITOR'S    VIEWS.  —  LETTER    FROM   HON.   JAMES 
WATSON  WEBB. 

THB  KAKIC  AND  THE  NATIONAL  FINANCES. — PROTECTION  V.  FREE-TRADE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  New  York  Times  ";  — 

I  BEO  to  sabmit  for  publication  extracts  from  a  letter  received  from 
an  old  and  esteemed  friend  and  a  veteran  editor  of  the  press,  Mr.  J. 
Watson  Webb.  His  views  are  so  thoroughly  national  on  the  great 
questions  of  territorial  acquisition  and  government,  and  also  on  meas- 
ures of  finance,  that  thej  will  not  less  interest  his  old  political  friends 
than  instruct  the  generation  who  are  now  conducting  our  public  affairs. 

C. 

Villa  Lioks,  Nice,  France,  Dec.  81, 1878. 

Mt  dear  Friend,  —  Time,  which  spares  none,  has  left  jou  to  be 
numbered  among  my  oldest  and  most  esteemed  friends  ;  and,  be  as- 
sured that  nothing  but  illness,  followed  by  a  degree  of  debility  I  have 
never  before  experienced,  has  caused  such  delay  in  answering  your 
friendly  letter  of  the  17th  of  November. 

The  late  panic  will  have  done  no  harm,  nationally,  but  much  good, 
if  you  do  not  permit  it  to  break  down  our  tariff,  which  I  hold  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  our  agricultural  interest,  while  it  operates  only 
indirectly  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers.  Our  home  market  is 
the  only  thing  that  gives  prosperity  to  the  farmers,  and  it  is  produced 
by  withdrawing  millions  of  our  people  from  the  soil  to  be  fed  in 
manufactories.  Return  those  people  to  the  soil,  and  make  them  pro- 
ducers instead  of  cojisumers,  and  you  make  us  a  nation  of  paupers. 
I  have  no  desire  to  see  any  competition  with  the  pauper  labor  of 
Europe ;  and  hence  I  have  always  advocated  the  very  next  thing  to  a 
prohibitory  tariff.  Gold  has  no  earthly  value,  save  as  the  medium  of 
exchange  between  nations.  To  talk  of  its  intrinsic  value  is  to  talk 
nonsense.  It  will  not  make  a  rail,  or  a  plough,  or  a  scythe,  and  is 
utterly  useless  in  the  fabric  of  cooking  utensils.  Its  intrinsic  value, 
if  any,  consists  in  its  usefulness  in  the  manufacture  of  rings,  ladies' 
chains,  lockets,  and  other  gewgaws ;  while  its  actual  value  and  its 
duties  for  more  than  2,000  years  have  been  and  are  to  make  up  between 
nations  their  differences  in  trade.  It  b  not  merchandise,  and  it  is 
because  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  and  selling  it  as  such  at 
public  auction  that  we  have  recently  so  severely  suffered,  and  if  the 
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debtor  nation  must  always  send  abroad  its  gold  to  pay  the  balance 
against  it,  or  substitute  a  paper  indebtedness  to  be  ultimately  re- 
deemed in  gold,  does  it  not  follow  that  no  nation  can  resume  and  con- 
tinue to  redeem  its  currency  in  gold,  so  long  as  its  imports  exceed  its 
exports  ?     We,  thank  God  !  through  our  tariff,  have  brought  our  im- 
ports to  a  point  where  they  are  fully  paid  for  by  our  exports ;  and,  if 
we  can,  by  preserving  our  tariff,  Continue  to  be  a  creditor  instead  of 
a  debtor  nation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  gold  will  be  of  the  same, 
and  very  frequently  of  less,  value  than  paper.     No  resumption  will 
be  necessary.     Paper  will  be  in  demand,  because  it  is  more  con- 
venient and  less  expensive  to  handle  than  gold,  just  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  an  established  and  received  fact  that  paper  represents  gold. 
To  produce  such  a  result,  no  legislation  whatever  is  necessary,  unless 
it  be  to  increase  our  tariff  on  manufactures,  which  are  the  products 
of  pauper  labor,  and  against  which  our  free,  intelligent,  and  well-paid 
labor  cannot  contend.     Do  not  think  to  reduce  the  price  of  that 
labor.     Give  the  laborer  the  wherewith  to  pay  the  farmer  liberally 
for  his  products,  and  then  agriculture,  the  basis  of  all  national  pros- 
perity, will  flourish,  and,  of  necessity,  the  country  itself  will  continue 
to  be  prosperous  and  great.     I  hear  you  exclaiming,  —  What  does  all 
this  mean?     It  means  that  for  eight  or  ten  years  past  the  English 
press,  and  the  paid  agents  of  England  connected  with  our  press,  have 
been  laboring  more  zealously  than  ever  to  convert  our  people  to  free- 
trade  notions.    England's  existence  depends  upon  our  market :  a  non- 
intercourse  with  the  Uuited  States,  totally  excluding  Euglish  fabrics, 
would  produce  such  general  distress  as  to  render  revolution  almost 
inevitable.    Her  wise  men  know  this,  and  hence  the  absurd  argument, 
constantly  put  forth,  that  our  tariff  tends  to  retard  the  progress  of 
our  country ;  and  this  ridiculous  argument  finds  favor  with  people  on 
our  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  fortunately,  as  a  rule,  these  men  belong 
to  and  constitute  a  class  with  one  idea  only,  —  men  who  are  unwilling 
or  unable  to  look  at  any  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  who  have 
never  cultivated  the  habit  of  thinking  for  themselves.     Only  yester- 
day one  of  the  English  toadies  sent  me  a  ^^  London  Times  "  containing 
an  article  explaining  the  causes  of  our  late  monetary  crisis.      I  knew 
before  reading  it  I  should  be  told  that  our  tariff  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  mischief,  and  that  I  should  find,  rehashed  up  for  effect,  all  the 
arguments  so  piteously  put  forth  during  the  last  three  years,  begging 
and  berating  France  and  the  United  States  not  to  exclude  English 
manufactures,  and  thus  bring  distress  upon  her  toiling  millions.    And 
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# 
80  It  was.  We  are  generally  told  that  it  is  a  settled  matter,  —  a  fact 
that  admits  of  no  doubt,  —  that  all  our  trouble  arises  from  our  tariff, 
and  that  if  we  will  only  resort  to  free-trade,  and  permit  England  to 
send  us  a  few  hundred  millions  of  her  fabrics  in  addition  to  what  she 
now  sends,  all  would  be  well  with  us.  The  cool  impudence  of  this 
advice  is  something  wonderful.  Our  tariff  is  gradually  working  out 
the  results  predicted.  It  is  supplying  our  wants  by  the  labor  of  our 
own  workshops,  the  inmates  of  which  are  consumers  of  what  the  far- 
mer produces ;  and  consequently  the  farmer  gets  better  prices  for  his 
labor,  while  our  imports  are  decreased,  and  we  become  a  creditor 
instead  of  a  debtor  nation,  and  receive  from  abroad,  in  gold,  the  bal- 
ance in  our  favor,  instead  of  sending  forth  our  gold  to  make  up  the 
balance  against  us.  England  and  her  agents  never  tire  in  their  efforts 
to  seduce  us  into  free-trade.  Failing  in  the  present  and  past  genera- 
tions, they  are  now  addressing  themselves  sedulously  to  those  who  are 
to  be  our  successors.  In  this  work,  as  in  every  thing  else  connected 
with  this  question,  their  newspaper  published  in  New  York,  called 
the  ^^  Nation,''  is  the  immediate  channel  through  which  they  address 
their  specious  arguments  to  the  rising  generation ;  and  I  have  now 
laying  before  me  a  circular  from  the  "  Nation,"  addressed  to  a  youth 
in  one  of  oar  colleges,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  me,  in  which  their 
new  plan  of  proceeding  is  fully  disclosed.  Is  not  this  fact  calculated 
to  arouse  our  people  from  their  apathy,  and  to  incite  in  the  guardians 
of  the  country's  prosperity  renewed  efforts  to  maintain  the  great 
principle  of  protection  to  home  industry,  upon  which  that  prosperity 
is  based  ? 

Look  well  to  your  metropolitan  press.  It  gives  tone  more  or  less  to 
the  press  of  the  country ;  and  if  you  would  return  to  specie  paynients, 
take  care  that  the  tariff  convictions  of  the  people  be  not  disturbed. 
Keep  before  them  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  the  compromise  of  1832.  To  save  the  Union  and  put 
down  nullification,  Mr.  Clay  consented  to  that  compromise,  and  an 
annual  reduction  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
tariff  of  1828s  and  what  were  the  consequences  ?  We  had  at  the  time 
fifty-eight  blast  furnaces  in  operation,  and  in  a  few  years  fifty-seven 
of  them  were  closed  by  introduction  of  English  iron,  the  product  of 
tb^  then  pauper  labor  of  Great  Britain.  Our  factories  and  our  work- 
shops were  nearly  all  closed,  and  their  inmates  sent  back  to  the  soil 
to  become  producers  instead  of  consumers  of  our  cereals.     Overpro- 
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duction,  wiUiout  anj  home  market,  necessarilj  followed,  and  wheat  in 
the  West  sold  at  prices  which  barelj  paid  for  the  reaping,  as  the 
genius  of  McCk>rmick  had  not  then  perfected  the  reaper.  Universal 
ruin  stalked  through  the  land ;  and  the  people,  with  one  accord,  de- 
manded an  immediate  return  to  the  great  principle  of  protection  to 
home  industry.  A  generation  has  passed  away  since  then,  and  with 
them  too  many  of  the  lessons  taught  by  sad  experience.  Let  our 
people  be  reminded  of  what  was  and  what  has  been,  and  they  will 
close  their  ears  to  the  siren  voice  of  the  charmer,  which,  now  again, 
would  seduce  them  into  the  theoretical  and  imaginary  beauties  of  free- 
trade.  Above  all,  let  them  clearly  understand  the  advantages  of  a 
home  over  a  foreign  market,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  home 
market  abstracts  laborers  from  the  soil  and  makes  them  consumers 
instead  of  producers,  and  thus  lessens  production  and  secures  higher 
prices  to  the  farmers. 

One  fact  in  relation  to  the  extent  and  value  of  our  home  market  is 
worth  volumes  of  free-trade  theories  in  regard  to  a  more  extended 
foreign  market,  at  starvation  prices,  to  the  American  farmers.  We 
have  always  been  large  exporters  of  grain  and  flour  since  the  war  of 
1812;  and  yet  up  to  1847,  the  year  of  famine  in  Ireland,  the  five 
New  England  States  wherein  most  of  our  manufactories  and  work- 
shops were  situated,  took  annually  from  our  grain-growing  States 
more  barrels  of  flour  and  more  bushels  of  wheat  than  in  any  one  year 
the  United  States  exported  to  t)ie  whole  world.  Where  we  had  then 
one  thousand  we  have  now  more  than  ten  thousand  consumers  of  prod- 
uce in  our  workshops  and  factories;  and  their  millions  free-trade 
would  send  back  to  the  soil  to  become  producers  instead  of  consumers; 
What  we  want  is  stability  in  legislation,  and  such  protection  to  Amer- 
ican industry  as  will  make  us  a  creditor  instead  of  a  debtor  nation, 
and  create  and  preserve  to  us  our  home  market.  This  we  now  have, 
and  the  very  natural  result  is  that  last  year  our  exports  exceeded  our 
imports.  Of  course,  instead  of  sending  our  gold  abroad  to  make  up 
a  deficiency  in  exports,  we  are  to  be  the  recipients  of  gold  in  payment 
of  the  excess  of  our  exports  over  our  imports.  Let  this  state  of  things 
continue,  and  we  require  no  legislation  to  enable  us  to  return  to 
specie  payments.  The  difiereoce  of  trade  in  our  favor  will  be 
greater  next  year  than  it  was  the  last.  That  difference  has  to  be 
made  up  by  retaining  among  us  all  the  gold  we  produce,  and  by  re- 
ceiving a  large  amount  from  abroad,  and  gradually  there  will  be  no 
premium  on  gold,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  small  premium  on  paper,  to 
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make  payments  between  distant  parts  of  the  country ;  and  thus  the 
problem  of  specie  payments  will  be  solved  by  simply  letting  well 
enough  alone. 

But  the  Treasury  wants  money,  because  we  foolishly  insisted  upon 
a  too  rapid  reduction  of  our  national  debt,  and  too  hastily  reduced 
onr  duties  on  imports.  Legislation  must  remedy  this.  Let  the  law 
which  reduced  our  duties  on  imports  ten  per  cent,  with  no  other  effect 
than  to  put  so  much  money  into  the  pockets  of  foreign  manufacturers, 
without  reducing  prices  to  our  people  one  farthing,  be  promptly  re- 
pealed ;  and  let  other  duties  and  taxes  be  restored,  until  the  wants  of 
the  Treasury  are  supplied.  This  done,  let  our  shipping  and  ship- 
building interests  be  at  once  cared  for.  Let  every  dollar  of  duties 
collected,  or  the  material  used  in  building  a  vessel,  be  restored  to  the 
builder,  and,  in  addition,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  use  American 
instead  of  foreign  iron,  give  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  bounty ^  the  full 
amount  of  duties  which  would  have  been  restored  to  him  if  he>  had 
constructed  his  vessel  of  foreign  instead  of  American  iron. 

There,  I  have  written  you  with  an  aching  head  more  than  I  have 
been  able  to  write  at  any  one  sitting  in  three  years,  and  all  because 
of  the  consummate  impudence  of  the  <' London  Times"  in  attributing 
our  late  monetary  crisis  to  our  tariff,  and  because  I  think  I  discover 
in  the  American  press  and  people,  through  forgetfulness  of  the  past,  a 
yielding  to  foreign  counsels  through  the  seductive  voice  of  free-trade. 
It  is  only  at  such  times  that  I  regret  my  severance  from  the  press, 
after  thirty-five  years  of  labor  as  the  sole  and  only  responsible  editor 
of  the  *'  Courier  and  Enquirer."  During  that  long  period  I  was 
doubtless  very  frequently  in  error,  but  I  always  believed  in  what  I 
preached ;  and  it  was  the  conviction  of  this  fact  on  the  part  of  our 
readers  that  made  the  ^^  Courier  and  Enquirer"  a  prize,  and  its  editor 
a  target  to  be  fired  at.  I  have  passed  my  three-score  years  and  ten, 
and  for  thirteen  years  I  have  been  a  mere  observer  of  the  press  and 
its  progress ;  and  yet  when  I  perceive  our  people  called  upon  to  forget 
the  past,  and  stultify  history  and  experience,  I  cannot  but  wish  that 
I  was  at  my  old  work.  I  shall,  God  willing,  be  home  next  year,  and 
then,  if  not  too  feeble  to  work,  be  assured  of  my  readiness  to  labor 
con  amore  in  this  all-important  cause,  which  more  than  all  others  in- 
volves the  future  greatness  and  prosperity  of  our  country.     .     .     . 

J.  Watson  Webb. 
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TEXTILE    TECHNOLOGY. 

We  omit  in  the  present  number  our  usual  miscellany  under  this  head, 
with  the  view  of  devoting  in  our  next  number  a  larger  space  than  we 
have  yet  occupied  to  this  important  subject,  for  which  our  materials 
are  already  too  ample  to  be  crowded  into  the  pages  now  at  our  com- 
mand. 

PROF.  GOLDWIN  SMITH'S  ADVICE  TO  CANADIANS. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  most  intelligent  Englishmen  who 
take  up  their  abode  with  us  and  identify  themselves  with  our  institu- 
tions, if  not  engaged  in  trade,  become  converts  to  our  protective  sys- 
tem. As  an  illustration,  we  quote  some  remarks  of  Prof.  Goldwin 
Smith,  addressed,  in  a  letter  to  the  ^'  Montreal  Witness,"  to  the  Cana- 
dians, who  are  now  agitating  the  protective  question.     He  says :  — 

"  We  already  have  in  Quebec  a  surplus  population  which  is  con- 
stantly emigrating  to  the  States.  This  population,  though  apparently 
not  equal  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  farming,  is  of  a  race  remarkable  for 
textile  aptitude,  for  taste  in  manufactures,  and  for  ready  submission 
to  factory  organization.  If,  by  according  to  our  native  manufactures 
the  encouragement  of  a  moderate  amount  of  protection,  we  could  in- 
duce our  French  peasantry  to  remain  at  home,  and  to  enrich  their 
own  country  by  the  produce  of  their  labor,  is  it  certain  that  we  should 
not  be  doing  that  which  political  economy  as  the  science  of  enlightened 
self-interest  enjoins  ?  Might  not  all  owners  of  property  and  all  pro- 
ducers in  Canada  be  speedily  indemnified  for  a  slight  temporary  sacri- 
fice by  a  great  increase  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ?  In  adopting 
such  a  policy  we  should,  perhaps,  be  deviating  from  the  general  rule 
which  bids  us  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  but  should  we  not  be  con- 
forming to  the  higher  rule  which  bids  us  prefer  the  greater  gain  to 
the  less?" 

THE  PRESIDENT. 
The  ''  Industrial  Bulletin,"  of  Johnstown,  that  admirable  organ  of  the 
Industrial  League  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  speaks  of  President  Grant : 
''The  delegation  of  manufacturers  who  visited  Washington  to  urge 
the  repeal  of  the  ten  per  cent  reduction  of  duties  made  by  the  act  of 
1872  called  upon  the  President,  who  assured  them  of  his  entire  sym- 
pathy with  their  purposes,  and  of  his  readiness  to  co-operate  with 
Congress  in  any  measure  which  would  restore  employment  to  labor, 
and  renew  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  President  has  always 
shown  himself  to  be  in  favor  of  protection  to  home  industry." 
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E.  R.  MUDGE,  SAWYER,  &  CO., 

15  CHAinrCT  ST.,  BOSTOV,  43  and  45  WHITE  ST.,  HEW  TOSK, 

SELUNO  AQEMTS  FOR  THB 

IISHINGTOII  MILLS,  LIVREICL,  Mm. 

WOOLLEH  GOODS  of  all  descriptioBf  for  Men's  and  Women's  Wear. 

WOESTED  DBSSS  GOODS,  AU  Wool  and  Cotton  Warp. 

SCOTCH  AHD  FAHCT  PLAIDS,  in  great  variety,  are  an  Established 

Prodndtion. 

WOESTED  SHAWLS,  in  latest  Hoyelties. 

MEV'S  WEAE  WOESTED  COATIVOS.    Hew  styles. 

WASHIHOTOH  HILLS  COLOEED  CAMBBICS. 

A  largely  increased  production  has  been  made  to  meet  the  pressing  demand  for 
this  most  popular  brand  of  goods. 


ALL  WOOL  BEOADCLOTHS,  DOESEIHS,  and  BEATEES. 

The  well-known  excellence  of  these  fabrics  insures  for  them  a  ready  sale  from 

Jobbers'  hands. 


CmCOPLE  MMUHCTURIIIG  COMPLY. 

ELLEETOH  FLAHHELS,  of  all  grades. 

A  new  Mill  of  40,000  spindles  has  been,  daring  the  past  vear,  built  and  put  in 
operation,  —  thus  replacing  the  mills  destroyed  by  fire,  —  wfth  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  machinery.  The  Cotton  Flannels  and  other  goods  now  on  the  market 
show  a  decided  gam  in  quality  OTer  any  heretofore  produced. 


Saratoga  yictory  Hanalac'ng  Coipy. 

PLADT  AHD  TWILLED  SILESIAS,  EOLLED  JACOHETS, 
COLOEED  CAMBEICS. 

A  large  addition  to,  and  thorough  reconstruction  of,  these  Mills  within  the  last 
year  will  make  their  products  second  to  none  in  the  marliet. 
.    Several  new  styles  of  Silesias  are  now  offered. 
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GEORGE  C.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

178  BeyoDBhiie  Bt,  BosUm,  and  115  k  117  Worth  Bt,  New  Tork, 

BHXINO  AOBSVB  VOB 

LOWELL  MANUFACTURINQ  CO.  Carpet..  Bnuteh.  Extr.  Snper 
S-rty,  Snper  8-PI7  and  Extra  Supers;  Lastings  and  Serges. 

EVERETT  MILLS.  Cottonades,  light  and  Heayy  Weights;  Tickings, 
Denims,  and  Stripes;  J6ans,  Brown,  Bleached,  and  Colored;  Shirting  Flannels,  Ging- 
hams,  Dress  Ooods  in  great  variety. 

tleached;  Standard  Boott  FF;  Boott  M  Family  Cotton. 

;  Tic^, 
in  great 


BOOTT  COTTON  MILLS.  Cottons,  Fine,  Brown,  and  Bleached;  Drill- 
ings, Standard  Brown,  Bine  and  Bleached;  Standard  Boott  FF;  Boott  M  Family  Cotton. 

YORK   MANUrACTURING   CO.     Cottonadea.  Light  and  Heay/ ;  Ticto, 
Denims,  and  Stripes  $  TorK  Nankins,  Plain,  Twiliedi  atid  Checks;  Dress  Goods  f 
variety  of  styles. 

LAWRENCE  MANUFACTURINQ  CO.   CottoiMs  Heavy,  Mediu»>  and 

fine,  Brown  and  Bleached;  Lawrence  LL*s. 

LEWISTON  MILLS.  Cottonadee,  O.  K's,  L,  GL,  SL,  and  PL ;  Bags,  Lewis- 
ton  A,  Casco  IM.  and  Union  A^s;  lickings,  80,  Si,  Sa-inch  and  PlaSd;  i  fP  Twine; 
Brown  Denima,  Shirtiag,  Stripes  A  «nfll  B  Shirting  Checks,  and  Heavy  Osnabargs. 

TREMONTAND  SUFFOLK  MILLS.  DmiW  Sundard  Brown.  Blue, 
and  Bleached;  Jeans,  Finei  Brown,  Corned,  and  Bleadied;  Sheetings,  Medium  and 
Fine,  Brown  and  Bleached;  Canton  Flannels,  a  most  complete  line  in  great  variety  of 
Weights,  both  Brown  and  Bleaofaed. 

QRANITE-STATE    MILLS.     G.  S.  M.  Gtay-«ixed  Flannels. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  COTTON  M I LLS.^  Standard  Shwtings  and 
Drills,  Fine  Brown  Sheetings  and  Drills,  8-4  C,  P^  and  J  Shirtings.  Medford  Mystic 
River,  Plrescot  XL,  and  Pmtnam  AA  Sheetings.  R  and  RB  Brown  and  Bleached  CaMon 
l^lannels,  Print  Cloths,  &o. 

ALSO  IM  BOSTON 

ALLEN'S  PRINT  WORKS. 

LOWELL    MAinJFA(rnJBI^      GOMPANT, 

ifA]rvPA<TTuitxBa  oir 

BODY  BBV88ML8, 

SUPMR  THBEE-PLT8, 

EXTBA   8VBEBX'INE, 

8XrPEBFINE  CABPETlHra. 

ALSO, 

Samuel  Fat,  Treasnrer,  Boston.  A.  F.  Swafp,  Superintendent,  Lowell. 

GEO.  G.  BICHABDSON  &  CIO«,  SeUing  Agents, 

178  Dtwmikirt  Siteei,  Boston,  <md  116  f  117  Winih  8k'€9t,  Ifm  ForiK 
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NORTH   ANDOVER    (Near  Lawrence),    MASS., 

MANCFACTURRR8  OF 

COTTON  AND  WOOL  HACHEVERT. 


CABO  (XOTEINO,  UnX  SHAFntTO, 

SaiiF-OFBmATZlfa  XVXiSS  aitb  jaoxs. 

Alio,   Belf-Operattns   Attaohments    AmUed   to    Old    Jacks,    Bins    Spiimliiff 

Machinery  for  Cotton,  Bins  Twisters  for  Cotton  and  Wool. 

Oardinc  Machine,  with  Patent  Seven  or  Nine  Boll  Bubber  or  Tube  Condenser, 

Grinders,  Spinning   Jacks,    Pickers,  Dusters,   Beels,   Beamers,    Dressers, 

Spoolers,  Broad  and  Narrow  Common  Iiooms,   Drop-Box  Iiooms,  and 

jPanoj  Iiooms.  Broad  and  Narrow  OUes,  Stocking- Yam  Beels,  Skein 

Spoolers,  Bobbin  Winders,  Fulling  Mills,  Banding  Machines,  and 

Castings  of  Bverr  Description. 

All  the  above  Machinery  made  with  new  Hnd  improved  Iron  Frames;  or,  if  preferred,  with 

Wood  FrHmes. 


ALSO,  UAKvrAcrrvRKBB  or 


Kirk  &  Pendergast's  Patent  Oiler,  for  Wool  Cards.. 

O    L.  DAVIS.  J,  A.   WILBT.  J.  M.  VtOMM 
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SAXONVILLE    MILLS, 

Manafkcturert  of 

BLANKETS  OF  EVERY  DESCRlFflON, 

WOESTED  AND  WOOLLEN  TARNS. 

ROXBURY  CARPET  COMPANY, 

Mannfactnrer  of 

BODY  BMU8SELS, 

TABESTJRT  VELVET, 

TAPESTBT  BMUSSELS, 

No.   7k    BEACON    STREET, 

J.  W.  Blakb,  Tntrarer.  DACTAN 

M.  H.  SiMPSOic,  Agrat.  D  U  d  i  U 11  > 

hmim  New  Brimkk  Idsiem  I!iiiiifaiii, 

NEW    BRUNSWICK,   N.J. 

Manufactoren  of  every  description  of 


CONSISTING  OF 


LADIES',  BENTS',  MISSES',  AND  BOYS'  UNDERWEAR, 

Superior  in  quality  and  style  to  any  goods  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  fully 
equal  to  the  best  hand-loom  goods  made  in  Europe. 
This  Company,  by  persistent  effort,  has  succeeded,  against  foreign  prejudices  of  the 
I,  in  producing  on  POWER  LOOMS  OF  THEIR  OWN  IN 


trade,  in  producing  on  POWER  LOOMS  OF  THEIR  OWN  INVENTION  goods 
equal  in  quality,  and  far  superior  in  the  fiuhioning  and  shapes,  to  the  imported  article, 
and  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

They  also  make  on  their  Fashioning  Looms  a  new  article,  under  their  TRADE 
MARK,  "RUSSIAN  GORED  UNDERSKIRTS,"  superior  to  Flannel, 
and  will  not  shrink  nor  change  in  color  from  washing. 

Consumers  are  particularly  requested  to  notice  the  quality  of  these  goods  in  their 
use.    Full  lines  for  sale  to  the  jobbing  trade  only,  at  their 

SALESSOOK,  66  and  67  WHITE  STREET,  NEW  TOBK 

H.  J.  LIBBT  &  CO.,  Agents. 
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HAIR    CLOTH   COMPANY'S 

HAIR  SEATIN6S. 

QUALITY    SUPERIOR   TO   ANY    IMPORTED    GOODS. 
EVERY  PIECE  FULLY   WARBANTEI>. 

ABDRKS  0BDBB8, 

PAWTUCEET  HAIR  CLOTH  COMPANT, 

D.  G.  LITTLBTIfLD,  HBNBT  B.  MBTOALF, 

AOENTS. 

Star  Knitting  Company, 

COHOES,  V.T. 

Tho&  Ooleman, 

EEThnnnaii, 
OtdflG.  Olark, 

Agtntf  Cohoes^  N.  Y. 

MumfiMtarera  of 
Gtentlemen'fl,  Ladies^ 
and  Children's 

FINE   WHITE    MERINO    KNIT    SHIRTS   AND    DRAWERS. 

Gr.   TUCKERM^]Sr    &    CO., 

BROKERS, 

EAST   INDIA   AND   GENERAL    MERCHANDISE. 

Agents  for  the  sale  of 
Potato^  Oom,  and  Wlieat  Starch;  Olive,  Lcftd,  and  Other  Oils;  Indigo,  Oocliineal, 
and  all  Dyestiiffii,  BragB,  and  Oh6mioal& 
Hare  had  Beyeral  years'  experience  in  buying  supplies  of  tliis  nature  for  the 
leading  Print  Works  and  Manufacturing  Companies  in  tiie  country. 

OFFICE,  26  EUBT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

AdUrtu  P.  O.  Box  515. 
N.Y.   OFFICE,  72   BEAVSB   STBEET. 
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GotU'Breedina  and  Mohair-Growing. ---**  The  Angora,  most 
valuable  of  all  fleece-bearing  Goats,  ^^ 

THE  GUADALUPeIsLAND  COMPANY, 

Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Califbmia,  with  Half  a  Million  Dollars  Capital,  '**  to  carry  on 

the  bnaineta  of 

AvoolL,-GHlo^v^^II^^a 

and  the  improrement  of  the  Breeds  of  Domestic  Animals,**  will  sell 

TO  THB  'WOOL  MEN  OF  THB   UJIlTilD   8TATBS 

and  others  a  few  shares  of  its  stock,  if  applied  fbr  soon. 

The  Company  owns  the  Islamd  or  Guadalitpb,  lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  port 
of  San  Diego,  embracing 

A  TERRITORT  10  BT   26  MZLB8  IN  ARBA, 

comprising  about  ISUSSO  acres  of  Grasing,  and  4,5€0  acres  of  valnable  Timber  Land. 

TBB  Climatb  of  Guadalupe  Island  is  one  of  ansurpassed  excellence  for  this  pursuit,  being 
pure  and  dry,  mild  and  equable,  —  better  suited  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  the  Angora  Goat 
than  eren  their  natire  Asia  Minor. 

Tm  Gbacwo  is  abundant  and  of  superior  quality.  Tbousaads  of  the  native  stock  bav« 
subsisted  and  thrived  upon  the  natural  fnrssses  and  herbage  in  i>ast  years,  without  other  food. 
The  gracmg  capacity  or  the  Island  is  sufficient  for  100,000  to  800,000  goats. 

No  discMes  prevail,  and  no  wild  animals  exist  there  to  prey  upon  Uie  flocks. 

When  the  It»land  came  into  the  hands  of  this  Company,  in  1^3,  there  were  upon  it  some 
90fOOO  of  these  Native  Goats,  one-half  of  them  females.  Amooba  Bucks  were  intiodoced 
ana  crossed  upon  these  ewes  last  year,  with  excellent  results.  The  flocks  have  since  been 
augmented,  by  breeding  and  purchsse,  so  that  they  now  number  about 

35,000   HBAD   OF  OOATS, 

amonff  which  are  several  thousand  grade  and  many  pure-breed  animals. 

Half-breed  Angora  Goats  are  worth  $S,  and  higher  grades  from  010  to  $30  per  head. 
Pure  breeds  are  sold  for  firom  $75  to  $tSO  per  head. 

Mohair,  of  ftiir  average  to  good  quality,  is  now  worth,  in  the  United  States  aad  Enjrland, 
irom  60  o0M<a  to  $t.iH>  per  ponnd,  according  to  oondiuon,  with  the  demand  unsnpplled. 

The  culture  of  this  valuable  Goat  on  the  Pacific  Slope  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  tested,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  on  the  main  land,  where  the  climate 
and  grazing  are  similar  to  what  they  are  on  Guadalupe  Island.  The  rssults  prove  that  these 
animals  thrive  better  than  in  their  Turkish  Ao^ito^,— actually  improving  in  their  fleece  with 
each  succeeding  generation. 

A  comparison  of  samples  of  Mohair  from  Asia  Minor  with  fleece  grown  on  Guadalupe 
Island  ana  the  main  land  of  California  fully  establishes  this  claim. 

The  California  Goat  is  hardy,  healthy,  easily  and  cheaply  kept,  and  very  prolifle. 

Tkt  Ewe*  in  th*  Gwidalfqtt  Flocks  have  doubled  their  mtmben  within  the  past  year.  The 
natural  increase  of  the  Angora  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  never  less  than  100  per  cent  annually, 
frequently  125  per  cent,  and  sometimes  160  per  cent  annually.  In  this  mild  climate  kids  oan 
be  safely  dropped  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

With  such  a  foundation  as  this  for  pastoral  wealth,  such  unsurpassed  natural  fiMillties  for 
breeding  fine  goats  and  growing  fine  wool;  with  10,000  Native  Ewes  and 

BETWEEN  100  AND  200  PURE  ANOORA  BUCKS 

already  on  the  Island,  —  besides  some  ISOO  pure  and  high-grade  Amoora  Ewbs  for  breeding 
Bucks  for  future  use,  —  the  Guadalupe  Island  Company,  in  oflering  theae  shares  of  stock  for 
aale,  feel  confident  that  they  are  presenting  an  exceptionally  good  opportunity  for  the  safe 
and  profitable  investment  of  Capital.  Nolegitimate  pursuit  is  more  safe  and  remunerative 
than  that  of  wool-growing,  —  few  as  much  so. 

The  par  value  of  shares  is  $50  eaciu  The  stock  offered  for  sale  participates  in  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  profits  of  the  stock  held  by  the  corporators.  The  purchasers  of  it  will 
have  KG  AssEssMBifTS  TO  PAY,  and  tliere  are  no  incumbrances  upon  it  or  the  property. 

For  terms  and  further  information  apply  to  or  address  WUXIAM  M.  LANDRUM, 
President  of  the  Company,  Watsonville,  Caiifbmia;  or  H.  CK  OTIS,  Eastern  Agent,  Wash* 
ington,  D.C.,  who  sends  to  all  inquirers  Circulars,  Maps,  and  samples  of  Angora  Fleece. 

\*  President  Lamdkum's  Special  Repobt,  giving  the  results  of  his  personal  iuvestiga- 
tions  on  Guadalupe  Island  in  August,  1874,  is  now  ready  for  the  public. 

%*  Circulars  will  also  be  supplied  upon  application  to  Charlbs  M.  Rowlbt,  Ofiioe  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Itfanulacturers,  U  PmJkrUm  Square^  BotUm,  Mai$, 
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BEACH  &  COMPANY, 
COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Iiupoiters  of 

€0(hmii\,  (S>Mm%  ^\\%mm,  I^Uktf  §nAip, 

And  other  Dyestuflk.    Sole  United  State*  Agents  for 

1IESSB&  BBOOX^  SIMP80V,  k  8FILLEB,  ATLAS  VOBSB,  LOITDOH, 
The  largest  and  best  appointed  establishment  in  the  world  for  the  nuwnfacture  of 

Haying  reliable  and  experienced  Correspondents  in  Europe  and  Anstralia, 
are  prepared  to  import 

WOOL  AND    GENERAL    MEECHANDISE 

To  order,  npon  the  most  flirorable  terms. 

TULLY  t(  WILDE, 

IMPOBTBB8  AND  DBALBE8  IB 

W001UII,C0TT0I,FUUIDSILKMKIINERT. 

We  also  buy  and  teU  Second  Hand  Maobioery.  Parties  being  in  need  of  aqjr 
Machineiy  used  in  the  nannfiictare  of  Textile  Fabrics  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  call  on  us  or  address  us  hy  mail. 

TULLY  &  WILDE, 

20  PLATT  STREET,  NEW  YOBK. 

EUFUS   SARGENT. 

Erery  rarie^  of  Machine  Cards  set  in  LecUier  or  Cloth ;  Hand  and  Stripper  Cards. 
Dem^et  %n  M0nuf{ieturer$^  Supplier 
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CHENEY   BBOTHEBS, 

SILK  MANUTACTUEERS, 

Have  opoDed  a  Salesroom  at 

4n  BB®@UB  aTMEET,  MEW  Y@mS, 

Exclusively  for  the  sale  of  their  own  goods. 


DBEBS  SUKS,  BLACK,  COLOBED,  AND  STBIPED  OBOS  OBADTS. 

FABASOL  SUKS,  ALL  SHADES  AHD  WIDTHS. 

MABCELDTES  AND  FLOBEITTnrES. 

FOTTLABDS,  ALL  COLOBS  AND  OEADES,  FOB  HAT,  CAF,  AHD 
FUB  LIHIHOS  AHD  XILLIHEBT  FUBFOSES. 

BLACK  AHD  COLOBED  OBOS  GBAIH  BOHHET  BIBBOHS. 

SASH  AHD  BELT  BIBBOHS. 

MACHIHE  TWIST  AHD  SEWIHO  SILK 

TBAHS,  OBOAHZIHES,  AHD  FIHE  FATEHT  SFTTH  SILKS  FOB 
SILK  HIXT1FBE  WOOLLEHS. 

Particular  aUerUion  wUl  be  paid  to  orders  for  any  special  kinds  of  SUk  used 
by  Manufacturers* 


MILLS: 
HartfUiM  and  South  Ulanchester,  Conn. 
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•^ 


WORCESTER,  MASS., 


MANVFAOTURBB8    OV    BVBBT     VARIBTY     OF 


ACHINE    CARDS 

FOB    COTTON^    WOOL,    AITD    FLAX, 

Set  in  Lkather,  Cloth,  &c,  Ac    Also,  in  I4BATHBR,  with  Fex-t  Face. 

i»A.i»Eii,    :b  ^^  o  ic    o  j^  Bt  i>  s 

FOB    DBYXHG    M AOHIMB8    AND    HEAYT  •  W6KK.  / .  . 


All  descriptions  of  Hand  and  Stripping  Cards,  Manufacturers'  Supplies, 
&c,  furnished  to  order  aiib  lowest  market  prices.  ; 
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NEW    ENGLAND 


PRESIDENT. 

E.  A.  STRAW Manchester,  N.H. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

A.  D.  LOOEWOOD Boston,  Mass. 

J.  C.  FALPBSST Loiwell,  Mass. 

(SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER. 
AMBBOSE  EASTMAN Boston. 

DIRECTORS. 

PHINEAS  ADAMS Manchester,  N.H. 

THOMAS  J.  BOBDEN Fall  Biver,  Mass. 

OHABLES  NOUBSE Woonsooket,  B.I. 

JOHN  EHiBUBN Salem,  Mass. 

A.  O.  OUMNOOE Lovell,  Mass. 

F.  E.  GLABEE Lavrenoe,  Mass. 
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Mil  ^mmtm  tA  ^wmri. 


OFFICERS.   1873-74. 

PRESIDENT.l 
WABD  CHENEY .    Hartford,  Qt^  and  Nw  Yttrk. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

THOS.  N.  DALE Patenon^NJ. 

A.  £.  8TBANGE New  York. 

WM.  BYLB NewYoA. 

DIRECTORS. 

A.  A.  LOW New  York. 

F.  ODEN  HOBSTMANM     ....    PhiladelpkMk 

B.  BICHARDSON tTewYork. 

GEO.  B.  SEINNEB New  YoA  and  Yonkera. 

IBA  DIMOCK Floranot,  Maaa. 

WtL  8TBAN0B Patvrsom  JV  J. 

C  6BEPP0 Patemm,NJ. 

A.  SOLELIAC NewYoik. 

WtL  SEINNEB HaydenriUe,  Maaa. 

ALBERT  TILT '.    .  New  York  and  Pateiaoii. 

W.  irSCHNEB FkHadelpUa. 

F.  W.  CHENEY Hartford  and  New  Yorik. 

TREASURER. 
JNO.  N.  STEABNS New  York. 

SECRETV^RY. 
FBANKLIN  ALLEN 98  Doane  Street,  New  York. 
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HERTLE    &   THOMPSON, 

FATKITTEXS  AKD  80LB  MAHVrACTUBBBS  Or  TBBIB  PATBMT  MACHIIIB 

WIRE    HEDDLES, 

For  Woollen,  Cotton,  and  Silk. 

Wabbamted  mot  to  catch  the  Wabp  Thread  in  the  Etb. 

Pataated  Joly  14, 1868,  and  April  19, 1870. 

Office  and  MaxAi&otory,  156  West  Twenty-Ninth  Street, 

£  Lolas?; NEW  YORK. 

DAVENPORT   <^  CO., 

81  CHAMBEBS  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

IlfPOBVXitt  AKD  1>^LBB»  Ut 

ALL  ABTICLES  USED  DT  THE  MAVTTFACTUSE  OF  WOOLLBN, 
COTTOV,  AND  SILK  FABEICS. 

Cor  Stock  if  the  largest  in  the  Tmde,  and  Maiiufactiirere  ordering  will  niot  bo 
subjected  to  delays  so  frequent  in  this  line  of  the  Trade.    Constantlj  on  hand, 

Card-Clofhing,  Belting!  Keeds,  Heddles,  Shntties,  Bobbixu,  Banding, 

And  eyerj  thing  used  in  Woollen  and  Cotton  BiliUs. 
WOOLLBN  AHD  COTTOV  MACHHSTEBT,  NEW  and  SECOVD-EAHD. 

J.  B.  Datxnpobt.  ...  V.  L>  Toomais. 

HILTON,  WESTON.  &  COJ" 

WOOL, 

Comer  of  Matthews  Street, 

_L_  BOSTON. 

CASH   ADVANCES    MADS    ON    CONSIGNMENTS. 

Established  i824, 

D.  R.  WHITNEY  ^  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

INDIGO,  MIDDER,  COCIIIIEU.  INIIIIES,  &C. 

MAKUVAOTURBRS  OF 

J)TEWOOJ>S,    DTXISTUFFS,    Ac. 
OFFICE,  141  MILE  STREET.  BOSTON, 

Directly  Opposite  Old  Place. 

D.  R.  WHITNEY.  CHARLES  W.  SLAOE. 
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HABTFORD  CARPET  COHPAM. 

MANDFACTX7BEBS  OF 

BODY  BRUSSELS, 

EXTRA  THREE  FLYS, 

IMPERIAL  FLYS, 

SUPERFINE, 

MEDIUM   SUPER. 

REUNE  MARTIN,  Agt-, 

113  Worth  Street,  New  York. 


MAVUVAOTirSXKS  OV 

8UPU10E  omoa,  wool 
m  mi 


Machine  Card  Clothing, 

PATENT  PRESSED  POINT  TOOTH, 

HAND   STBIPFING,   CATTLE   AND   CUBBT   CABDS 

Of  every  description. 

AiuHowl^p.    269  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

J.  P.  Howard. 
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CURTIS    AND    MARBLE, 

Bianafiustiiren  of  Cloth  Fmiihing   Machinery,   roch   as 

SHEARING   MACHINES, 

For  Broad  and  Narrow  Cloth,  CarpeU,  Drillings,  Tickings,  Denims,  CotUm  Prints,  ^. 


Cross  Cut  Shears  far  JFine  Qoads.    Aiso,  Mat  and  BrtMh  Shear s* 

Doable  and  Single  Acting  Qiga    Engliflh  Blanket  Qiga 

A  superior  Maehins  fir  Napping  all  kinds  of  Blankets.     Napping  astd  Brushing  Ma- 
chines, Cloth  Winders,  Shear  Grinders,  Patent  Reversible  Flock  Cutter. 

A  Machine  which  is  self-sharpeDing,  and  requires  no  grinding  with  oil  and  emeiy  to  keep 
it  riiarp. 

Also,  Rerersible  HAG  CUTTER,  made  expreeelj  for  catting  Rags,  to  make  hito  Flocks. 

Water  Wheel  Regalators,  Flock  and  Rag  Dusters,  Flock  Renovators,  Copper  Bottoms  tn 
Wool  Washers,  Gig  Slats,  &c. 

Fartioiilar  attention  paid  to  Shear  Grinding  and  Bepairing. 

to^'x^M^SSiL..  Maiiftctory  at  Webster  S^Mare. 
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TJISriTED    STATES 

OOMPBISIKe 

WooUeB,  Cotton,  Bilk,  Jnta^  Flax,  and  linen  iBtaUishments, 

FOR   1874:5 

Fiblshei  imd«r  the  auspices  of  the  National  Asaociation  of  Wool  Manufactarera, 
New  Engfaaid  Gotten  Manafacturera*  Association,  and  The  Silk  Association  of 
America. 

The  above  work  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  and  expense  ^  the  pvpose 
of  showing  in  detail  the  extent  of  our  manufMturing  interest.  It  is  arranged  in 
convenient  form  for  reference,  giving  in  each  department  Proprietors,  Post-office 
Address,  kind  of  goods  made,  Capacity,  Officers,  Selling  Agento,  and  Capital  of  In- 
corporated Companies,  together  with  a  Complete  List  of  Print  Works,  Commission 
Dealers,  Cotten,  Wool,  and  Silk  Dealers  in  the  United  States ;  comprising  in  all 
upwards  of  600  pages.  As  the  motives  for  publishing  the  work  were  to  show  the 
vast  extent  of  the  textHe  interests  of  this  country,  and  the  great  variety  of  goods 
manufketwred,  we  invite  the  attention  of  Manufactuma  to  the  foregokig,  hoping 
that  they  will  extend  to  it  their  support  by  subscribing. 

JPBICE  $5.00  FMJEE  OF  B08TAQE. 

Address 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  WOOL  HANUFAGTUBEBS, 

No.  11  Pbmbbbton  Squarb,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  BRITAIN  KNITTING  COMFANT, 

MAKUTACTURBRS  OF 

KNITTED    UNDERWEAR, 

Of  Merino  and  All  Wool.    Full-Fashioned  and  other 
varieties  for  Ladies,  Men,  Misses,  and  Bops. 

MEDIUM   AND   HEAVY  ^VEIQHTS. 

One,  Two,  and  Three  Thread,  consisting  in  part  of 

LadteiC  and  Men^  Scailet  Shirts  and  Ilmwers,  20  to  46  inch. 

Full  LInee  White  Mertno  Tests,  Shirts,  and  Drawers,  16  inch  to  46  mch. 

Ladles^  FaslOoned  Three-Thiead  Gored  Undenldrls,  26  inch  to  46  inch. 

Men^  and  Boys^  Slietland  SiUrts  and  I>rawers. 

Children^  Union  Dresses. 

Men^  Heavj  Slietland  Hali^Hoee. 

SALESROOMS,  443   BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK; 
23  CHAUNCY  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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CLOTH    PRESS 

Of  "Bwymmr  and  BoMchert'M  PatetU, 

Equal  in  Power  to  the  Hydraulic,  Hud  particularly  adapted  for  the  use  of  Woollen  Manufac- 
turers, also  for  Baling  of  Cotton  6o'>dn,  Hud  of  a  Pressu'e  of  from  Ten  to  One  Thousand 
Tons.  Anj  distance  of  rise  and  fall  of  Follower  w  given  that  may  he  wanted  Usual  distance 
of  thrust  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-four  incfies  for  Woollen  Goods.    Manufactured  by 

BUSHNELL,  WELLINGTON,  &  HOUGHTON, 

Junction  Shop,  Worcester^  Mass* 
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Vol.  v.]  BOSTON,  APRIL  — JULY,   1874.  [No.  IL 

PROCEEDINGS    OP    GOVERNMENT    MEETING.  — THE 
RECIPROCITY  TREATY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  government  of  the  National  Association 
OF  Wool  Manupactuebes  was  held  at  the  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel,  in  New  York  Gty,  on  the  25th  day  of  June  last,  and 
was  attended,  although  not  numerously,  but  by  representatives 
of  the  most  important  interests  and  sections  of  our  national 
wool  manufacture.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider 
the  questions  of  the  day  immediately  affecting  our  manufactur- 
ing interests.  The  question  of  the  Recipi^ocity  Treaty  with  Can- 
ada, which  had  just  then  so  suddenly  and  under  such  singular 
circumstances  been  brought  to  public  attention,  overshadowed 
all  others  at  this  meeting.  The  text  of  the  treaty,  as  published 
in  the  ^  Tribune,"  was  for  the  first  time  brought  to  the  notice  of 
most  of  the  members  present.  It  would  have  been  instructive 
to  the  senators  who  will  have  to  act  upon  this  treaty  to  observe 
with  what  singular  unanimity  the  mere  project  of  the  treaty, 
as  well  as  its  details,  were  condemned  by  the  practical  business 
men  present,  and  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
public  questions  in  the  broad  view  of  patriotism  as  well  as  of 
personal  interest. 

The  sentiment  of  the  meeting  was  finally  expressed  in  the 
following  resolutions,  which,  after  a  prolonged  discussion,  were 
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adopted  without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  no  other  business  of 
importance  having  come  before  the  meeting : — 

1.  Beaolvedy  That  the  government  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  express  their 
views  of  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the  proposed 
Reciprocity  Treatj  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  the  manufactur- 
ing and  industrial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Resolved^  That  we  are  warned  by  the  examples  which  history 
furnishes  of  the  advantages  which  Great  Britain  has  invariably 
secured  by  her  favorite  method  of  acquiring  commercial  supremacy, 
to  distrust  any  treaty  with  that  power  surrendering  commercial  priv- 
ileges. 

8.  Resolved^  That  the  promise  of  reciprocal  advantages  from  the 
free  exchange  of  certain  maoufactures  is  a  delusion,  since  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  United  States  are  so  different 
that  production  cannot  be  made  on  terms  of  equality ;  that  the  high 
rate  of  internal  taxation  in  the  United  States  required  by  our  more 
complicated  organization,  and  the  higher  revenue  duties  demanded  by 
the  expenses  of  the  general  government  and  the  debts  of  the  war, 
make  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  so  much  greater 
than  in  Canada,  with  low  taxes  and  duties,  and  cheapness  of  labor 
attested  by  constant  emigration  to  this  country,  that  the  free  exchange 
of  manufactured  products  would  end  in  the  suppression  of  our  own 
production.  This,  we  believe,  would  be  specifically  true  of  three 
articles  enumerated,  which  are  within  the  special  cognizance  of  the 
Association ;  viz.,  *'  tweeds  of  wool  solely,"  ^  satinets  of  wool  and 
cotton,"  and  "  felt  covering  for  boilers." 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  apprehended  consequences  of  the  proposed 
treaty,  serious  as  they  are  to  ourselves  directly  as  manufacturers,  are 
not  less  so  to  the  agricultural  interests  with  which  we  ar^  so  closely 
allied,  and  upon  whose  prosperity  our  own  indirectly  depends  ;  that  in 
illustration  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  a  treaty  which  admits  all 
the  products  of  the  field  and  forest  free  of  duty,  and  practically 
excludes  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  with  barely  one  or  two 
exceptions,  from  all  direct  advantage  from  a  protective  tariff,  we  refer 
to  the  bearing  of  the  treaty  on  the  raw  material  of  our  manufacture, 
—  wool. 

5.  Resolved^  That  as  for  reasons  above  enumerated  the  American 
£Eirmer  cannot  compete  with  the  Canadian  in  the  production  of  the 
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kiDd  of  wool  which  forms  the  specialty  of  Canada,  the  admission  of 
Canada  wools  free  of  duty  would  arrest  the  now  rapidly  increasing 
development  of  the  most  promising  branch  of  American  sheep  hus- 
bandry, that  producing  at  the  same  time  mutton  and  combing  or 
worsted  wool ;  that  this  branch  of  sheep  husbandry,  which  had  hardly 
an  existence  here  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  former  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  received  an  impulse  from  the  protective  duties  of  the  tariff  of 
1867,  which  gives  promise  of  an  abundant  domestic  production ;  that 
it  is,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  agriculture ;  it  can  be  pursued  advantageously  in  the  oldest  settle- 
ments, it  diminishes  the  cost  of  animal  food,  it  enriches  the  land, 
and  it  supplies  the  worsted  manufacture,  a  branch  in  which  there  is 
room  for  the  greatest  development,  and  which  has  so  enriched  £ng^ 
land.     Therefore  — 

6.  Besolvedy  That  the  offered  boon  of  free  Canadian  wools  would 
be  dearly  gained  at  the  certain  cost  of  the  loss  of  our  own  production 
of  combing  wools,  and  the  danger  of  a  revision  of  a  tariff  satisfactory 
to  both  branches  of  the  woollen  industry. 

7.  Besolved^  That  disclaiming  any  other  authority  for  our  opinions 
than  belongs  to  us  as  citizens,  we  protest  against  the  encroachment 
upon  our  civil  rights  involved  in  the  assumption  of  the  proposed 
treaty ;  viz.,  that  questions  affecting  the  revenue  may  be  decided  by 
the  treaty-making  power,  without  consultation  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  whose  determination  such  questions  are  committed  by 
the  Constitution. 

8.  Besolved^  That  we  will  welcome  the  Canadians  to  a  free  partici- 
pation in  the  advantages  of  our  markets,  when  they  are  prepared  to 
be  partakers  of  our  burdens  and  defenders  of  a  common  nationality, 
as  thereby  we  may  extend  the  line  of  our  protective  defences,  and 
dose  the  postern  through  which  British  goods  now  surreptitiously 
enter  our  territory. 

9.  Besolved^  That  those  who  desire  true  free  trade  with  Canada, 
such  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  different  States  of  a  common  country,  will 
find  their  hopes  frustrated  by  a  treaty  which  shall  permit  the  Cana- 
dians to  sell  their  natural  products  in  the  dearest  market  in  the 
world,  while  buying  their  chief  manufactures  in  the  cheapest. 

10.  Voted^  That  copies  of  the  above  resolutions,  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary,  relating  as  they  do  to  a  question  of  great 
public  interest,  be  sent  to  the  kindred  associations,  and  each  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  country,  with  a  request  for  their  publi- 
cation. 
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The  executiye  ofBcers  of  the  Association,  when  apprised 
of  the  imminent  danger  of  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  had 
communicated  their  fears  to  the  leading  representatives  of 
their  allies,  the  wool-growers  of  the  CTnited  States.  The 
prompt  and  timely  result  of  one  of  these  notices  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  the  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Geobge 
Geddes,  one  of  whose  high  titles  to  distinction  is  that  he 
was  always  recognized  by  the  late  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  as  the 
most  authoritative  representative  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Geddes  un- 
questionably had  no  little  influence  in  causing  the  postponement 
of  the  question  by  the  Senate. 

"EAiJiuomrr,  Onoitdaoa  Couhtt,  N.  T.,  June  16, 1874. 
TotheSenatonoftheStaUo/New  York,in  Congres$. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  have  this  morning  received  a  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manofacturers,  Mr.  John 
L.  Hayes,  of  Boston,  in  which  I  am  informed  that  there  is  great 
danger  of  free  trade  being  established  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  by  a  treaty,  and  he  says :  ^*  Such  a  measure  "  (as  fr*ee  trade  in 
wool)  ^'  would  directly  conflict  with  the  policy  of  this  Association,  which 
is,  ample  protection  to  the  wools  of  the  United  States.  Whatever  tem- 
porary advantage  would  accrue  to  us  from  free  Canada  wools  would 
be  counteracted  by  the  discouragement  given  to  our  own  production 
of  combing  wools.  This  Association  is  therefore  utterly  opposed  to 
the  proposed  Beciprocity  Treaty.'' 

If,  as  certainly  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  extract  from  Mr.  Hayes, 
the  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods  believe  that  the  growing  of  combing 
wools  in  the  United  States  is  really  so  important  to  them  as  to  make 
them  favor  protection  of  the  growers,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  for 
me  to  say  any  thing  by  the  way  of  giving  force  to  his  opinion,  beyond 
adding  that  he  but  expresses  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  body  he 
represents. 

But  wool  is  only  one  of  the  productions  of  Northern  agriculture 
that  is  about  to  be  sacriflced  in  the  interests  of  commerce.  Barley 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  crops  raised  along  the  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Most  of  this  crop  is  used  for  making 
beer.  So  littie  is  used  for  any  other  purpose  that  it  may  be  consid- 
ered simply  as  the  leading  constituent  of  that  beverage.    Canada 
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raises  and  sends  to  ns  great  quantities  of  barley  every  year,  and  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  price  is  entirely  regulated  there  by  the  price  here 
would  raise  and  send  us  much  more. 

The*  duty  on  barley  is  paid  by  the  raiser,  as  wUl  appear  by  taking 
the  prices  in  any  Canada  market,  and  adding  cost  of  transportation, 
duties,  and  commissions,  to  find  the  price  in  New  York  City.  But  if 
the  consumer  paid  the  duties,  what  other  thing  could  better  bear  the 
tax  ?  Beer  is  not  a  necessity  of  life,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
luxury  better  adapted  to  furnishing  revenue.  Barley  is  too  bulky  to 
be  smuggled,  and  is  therefore  a  convenient  commodity  on  which  to 
lay  a  heavy  import  tax. 

To  allow  Canada  barley  free  markets  here  is  to  encourage  its 
growth  in  Canada,  and  to  discourage  it  in  the  United  States.  The 
cold  climate  and  heavy  clay  soils  of  the  British  American  possessions 
are  well  adapted  to  this  crop ;  and  having  a  sound  money  system,  and 
greatly  cheaper  labor  than  on  our  side  of  the  line,  the  Canadian 
farmer  can  undersell  us  in  our  markets,  if  we  give  them  to  him  free. 

Cheap  labor  and  a  sound  currency  are  sufficient  to  give  the  Canadians 
the  advantage  in  every  branch  of  farming  in  which  both  countries  are 
interested.  Free  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  all  they  desire 
to  make  them  prosperous  and  populous.  Draw  a  line  on  a  map,  by 
extending  our  boundary-line  of  forty-five  degrees  west  from  St.  Law- 
rence County,  N.  T.,  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron,  and  you  will 
have  south  of  that  line  a  country  as  large  and  in  its  agricultural 
capacity  superior  to  the  State  of  New  Tork.  Give  our  markets  free 
to  such  a  country  for  twenty-one  years,  and  subject  our  producers  of 
wealth  of  all  kinds  to  the  payment  of  our  debts,  —  kindly  asking  no 
contributions,  direct  or  indirect,  from  any  thing  but  our  own  labor, 
giving  up  all  our  advantages  of  position, -7- what  must  be  the  re- 
sult? The  ratification  of  such  a  treaty  ends  all  thought  on  the  part 
of  Canadians  of  annexation,  and  the  current  of  emigration  turns 
firom  our  shores  to  countries  more  wisely  governed. 

Figures  and  statistics  are  cunningly  used  by  commercial  interests 
to  show  that,  on  the  whole,  we  will  gain  as .  a  nation  more  than  we 
shall  lose.  The  answer  to  all  these  figures  is,  Why,  then,  do  the 
statesmen  of  Canada  work  so  hard  every  year  to  bring  about  such  a 
treaty  ?  They  have  been  in  Washington  every  year  since  the  termi- 
nation of  the  old  treaty,  trying  to  negotiate  a  new  one,  and  they  are 
wise  in  their  generation. 

Mr.  Hayes's  letter  says :  ^  The  friends  of  reciprocity  are  sanguine 
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of  success.  The  boards  of  trade  in  the  commercial  centres  advocate 
it.  It  will  succeed,  unless  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United 
States,  which  immediately  suffer  from  this  measure,  bring  their  pow- 
erful influence  to  bear  upon  the  Senate." 

The  agricultural  interests  have  no  organization  through  which  to 
act ;  and  thej  may  be  destined  again  to  be,  as  they  have  many  times 
before  been,  sacrificed  to  interests  that  are  organized  so  as  to  be  felt 
in  the  government  of  the  nation. 

As  the  preliminary  measure  of  general  free  trade,  a  reciprocity 
treaty  will  find  friends ;  and  if  the  Republican  party  proposes  to  adopt 
such  a  national  policy,  to  be  followed  in  due  time  by  repudiation, 
words  of  protest  are  useless.  But,  entertaining  the  hope  that  no  such 
future  is  before  either  the  Republican  party  or  the  country,  I  venture 
to  thus  briefly  state  some  of  the  reasons  that  appear  to  me  to  be 
imperative  against  surrendering  our  markets  free  to  people  who  have 
no  part  of  our  debts  to  pay. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  George  Geddes. 

But  perhaps  the  authority  which  will  have  most  weight  upon 
this  question  with  the  country  is  that  of  the  distinguished  rep- 
resentative from  Maine,  Mr.  Speaker  Blaine,  the  first  one  of 
our  public  men  who  spoke  upon  the  question  of  the  treaty, 
who  declared  his  opinions  with  a  positiveness  and  distinctness  of 
utterance  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  refreshing  in  one  who  has,  or 
is  entitled  to  have,  such  high  aspirations  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Blaine  says,  in  the  letter  to  his  constituents  of 
July  3 :  — 

^^  It  is  well  known  that  the  authorities  of  Canada  are  trying  to 
negotiate  with  our  government  for  a  reciprocity  treaty,  which,  like  its 
illustrious  predecessor  and  namesake,  maintains  the  reciprocity  all  on 
one  side.  The  treaty  of  that  name,  which  was  terminated  in  1866, 
was  cruelly  oppressive  to  the  people  of  Maine,  and  inflicted  upon  our 
State,  during  the  eleven  years  of  its  existence,  a  loss  of  fitly  millions 
of  dollars.  It  presented  the  very  singular  anomaly  of  giving  to  the 
Canadians  the  control  in  our  own  markets  of  certain  leading  articles 
on  terms  far  more  favorable  than  our  ovni  people  had  ever  enjoyed. 
The  utmost  stretch  of  the  Divine  command  is  to  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves,  and  I  can  certainly  see  nothing  in  personal  duty  or  public 
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policy  which  should  lead  us  to  prefer  our  Canadian  neighbors  to  our 
own  people. 

"  The  trea^  of  reciprocity^  now  proposed  is  understood  to  embrace 
the  admission  of  Canadian  vessels  to  free  American  registry,  and  the 
full  enjoyment  of  our  coasting  and  lake  trade.  Thus  the  ship-build- 
ing and  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States,  reviving  so  pros- 
perously of  late,  and  just  recovering  from  the  terrible  blows  dealt  by 
British-built  cruisers  during  the  war,  are  again  to  be  struck  down  by 
giving  advantages,  hitherto  undreamed  of,  to  the.  ships  of  the  very 
power  that  inflicted  the  previous  injury.  And  the  Democratic  party 
of  Maine  have  pledged  themselves,  in  their  State  convention,  to  the 
policy  that  includes  this  disastrous  attack  upon  the  interests  of  our 
State,  and  their  candidate  for  governor  has  fully  committed  himself 
to  the  extreme  doctrine  announced  by  the  convention. 

''  The  form  of  reciprocity  proposed  by  the  government  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  lacks  every  element  of  the  seductive  title  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  commend  it  to  our  people.  What  is  it  ?  Why, 
simply  this :  that  if  the  United  States  will  agree  to  admit  certain 
Canadian  products  free  of  duty,  Canada  in  turn  will  agree  to  admit 
certain  American  fabrics  free  of  duty.  But  the  class  of  men  to  be 
benefited  and  the  class  to  be  injured  in  the  United  States  are 
entirely  distinct  and  separate,  having  nothing  in  common,  either  in 
locality,  industry,  or  investment.  To  compensate  the  surrender  of 
one  interest  in  this  way  by  the  advancement  of  another  has  no  more 
element  of  reciprocal  justice  in  it  than  for  A  to  take  a  pair  of  horses 
from  B,  because  C  took  possession  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  belonging  to  D. 
To  illustrate :  if  the  United  States  will  agree  to  admit  Canadian  ves- 
sels to  American  registry  and  the  coasting  trade,  Canada  will  admit 
straw-hats,  mule-harness,  and  rat-traps,  free  of  duty.  In  this  you 
will  observe  that  Canada  gets  the  full  advantage  both  ways  ;  while  the 
United  States,  for  a  possible  enlargement  of  petty  trade,  consents  to 
subordinate  and  sacrifice  an  interest  that  represents  our  distinctive 
nationality  in  all  climes  and  upon  all  seas,  —  an  interest  that  has  given 
more  and  asked  less  of  the  government  than  any  other  of  similar 
magnitude,  —  an  interest  more  essentially  American  in  the  highest  and 
best  sense  than  any  other  which  falls  under  the  legislative  power  of 
the  government,  and  which'  asks  only  to-day  to  be  left  where  the 
founders  of  the  republic  placed  it  nearly  a  century  ago. 

^  Against  the  whole  policy  of  adjusting  revenue  questions  by  the 
treaty-making  power,  I  desire  to  enter,  on  behalf  of  my  constituents. 
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an  emphatic  protest.  The  Constitation  gives  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  originate  bills  of  revenue, 
and  this  great  power  should  be  kept  whereut  can  be  controlled  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people  every  two  years.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
sundry  articles  of  Canadian  product  should  be  admitted  free,  or  with 
diminished  duty;  it  may  well  be,  also,  that  Canada  would  find  it 
advantageous  to  admit  certain  articles  from  us  free  oT  duty.  Let 
each  country  decide  the  question  for  itself  independently,  and  avoid 
the  '  log-rolling '  feature  of  a  treaty,  in  which  it  will  inevitably  hap- 
pen that  certain  interests  will  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  others  may  be 
promoted.  Let  us  simply  place  Canada  on  the  same  base  with  other 
foreign  countries,  —  taxing  her  products  or  admitting  them  free, 
according  to  our  own  judgment  of  the  interest  of  our  revenue,  and 
the  pursuits  and  needs  of  our  people,  —  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
in  governmental,  as  in  fa^mily  matters,  ^  charity  begins  at  home,'  and 
that  *•  he  who  provideth  not  for  those  of  his  own  house  is  worse  than 
an  infidel.'" 

It  is  not  our  object  to  discuss  the  questions  of  reciprocity 
at  present.  Such  facts  and  arguments  as  we  may  have 
in  our  possession,  or  may  collect,  may  be  more  effectually 
used  at  a  later  period.  But  we  deem  it  our  duty  at  once 
to  demonstrate  the  unqualified  opposition  of  our  Association 
to  this  measure,  and  to  declare  that  we  have  not  yet  seen 
or  heard  of  a  single  wool  manufacturer  or  wool-grower  who  is 
not  opposed  to  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  following  letter,  pub- 
lished in  the  *^  Boston  Traveller,"  will  throw  some  light  upon 
the  relations  of  the  treaty  to  the  woollen  interest :  — 

THB  BEOIPROCITT  TREATY  AND  WOOLLENS. 

In  the  proposed  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  I  observe  that  woollen  rags,  included  in  the  term  *'  rags  of 
all  kinds,"  may  be  admitted  at  one-third  less  duty  than  they  now 
pay,  after  June  30,  1875,  &c.  Also  "  wool,"  "  tweeds  of  wool 
solely,"  and  ^'  satinets  of  wool  and  cotton,''  may  be  admitted  at  one- 
third  less  duty  than  they  now  pay.     Sees.  A  and  C. 

Although  there  is  a  provision  in  the  treaty  that  these  articles 
^<  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  or  of  the  United  States,"  it  would  seem  to  prohibit  any 
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goods  or  material  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  any 
other  countries,  jet  I  do  not  see  any  provision  for  carrying  into 
effect,  strictly  and  ahsolutely,  that  injunction.  The  treaty  does  pro- 
vide for  a  commission,  to  be  maintained  at  the  joint  expense  during 
the  operation  of  the  treaty,  for  the  proper  regulation  of  light-houses 
(Art.  10),  and  a  commission  to  promote  the  propagation  of  fish  (Art. 
11)  ;  bat  I  do  not  see  that  any  commission  is  appointed  or  any  means 
whatever  provided  which  would  prevent  the  fraudulent  importation  of 
woollen  rags,  which  cannot  possibly  be  identified  as  the  product  of 
Canada,  and  which  may  be  the  product  of  any  other  country ;  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  tweeds,  which,  under  Canadian  custom, 
constitute  what  in  our  markets  we  call  fancy  cassimeres,  and  a  variety 
of  styles  of  woollen  goods.  '  I  see  no  provision  by  which  these  are  to 
be  identified  and  sworn  to  and  proved  to  be  the  product  only  of  Cana- 
dian machinery,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  satinets  of  cotton 
and  wool.  Even  if  living  under  the  present  tariff  this  portion  of  the 
treaty  could  be  tolerated  by  the  woollen  interest  with  satisfactory 
provision  against  fraud,  it  seems  to  me  that  opportunities  for  fraudu- 
lent importation  of  the  above  articles  are  so  glaring  that  the  woollen 
manufacturers  of  the  country  ought  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  some 
amendment  to  the  treaty  (if  it  is  to  become  one)  by  which  nothing 
else  than  the  bona  fide  manufactures  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  can 
be  brought  into  this  country,  and  some  provision  made  by  which 
whoever  undertakes  to  import  fraudulently  shall  be  severely  dealt 
with.  I  cannot  see  why,  under  the  general  term  of  ''  tweeds," 
English  cassimeres  may  not  be  brought  through  Canada,  or  why 
woollen  rags,  being  the  product  of  any  other  country,  may  not  be 
brought  through  Canada,  because  it  is  apparent  to  all  familiar  with 
these  articles  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  identify  the  same.  The 
danger  in  regard  to  wool  is  even  greater  than  any  of  these  articles, 
although  Canadian  wool  is  mostly  of  Class  2  under  our  tariff,  —  that 
is  to  say,  combing  wools.  Yet  there  are  grown  in  various  other 
countries,  England  and  Ireland  especially,  wools  so  very  similar  in 
character  and  appearance  that  it  would  require  the  judgment  of  a 
very  experienced  expert  to  detect  the  difference,  if,  indeed,  in  many 
cases  there  would  be  any ;  and  in  view  of  the  ignorance  of  custom 
officers  on  the  frontier,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  examine  the  article, 
it  seems  as  though  the  road  to  importation  of  English  and  other 
wools  of  similar  character  is  made  very  easy,  and  thus  an  important 
reduction  made  in  our  tariff  on  wools  of  the  second  class.     I  under- 
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Stand  tbat  this  treaty  received  the  indorsement  —  whether  in  detail 
or  not  I  cannot  tell  —  by  our  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  New  York,  and  that  thereby  the  merchants  of  Boston 
are  committed  before  the  governments  of  the  two  countries  as  in 
favor  of  this  treaty.  lu  my  own  judgment,  it  would  be  well  tbat  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  commission  merchants 
and  manufacturers  interested  in  the  wool  and  woollen  trade  and 
manufacture  should  be  present,  and  remove,  if  they  can,  the  impres- 
sion that  this  part  of  the  treaty  has  received  their  indorsement. 

I  can  speak  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Canadian  manufacturers,  with  some  of  whom  I  have  conversed 
within  the  last  month  upon  this  subject ;  and  they  would  consider  a 
blow  had  been  struck  to  their  interests  by  their  government,  if  the 
goods  which  were  the  product  of  the  United  States  should  be  admitted 
to  their  country  free  of  duty,  or  practically  so,  as  this  proposed  treaty 
contemplates.  It  seems  that  this  treaty  has  been  negotiated  in  secret, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  push  it  through  the  Senate,  without  having 
the  voice  of  the  country  upon  it  and  its  provisions ;  and  I  therefore 
respectfully  suggest  that,  either  by  action  at  the  next  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  by  some  other  organized  action,  a 
method  of  testing  the  sentiment  of  the  country  be  taken,  especially  on 
the  above  provisions  as  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  long  suffer- 
ing woollen  interest  of  the  United  States  should  be  made  to  suffer,  in 
order  that  the  United  States  government  may  escape  the  payment  of 
whatever  may  be  due  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  behalf  of  the 
fisheries  or  in  behalf  of  the  shipping  interests.  The  treaty  seems  to 
be  one  negotiated  in  such  a  manner  as  "  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 
Another  pertinent  inquiry  is,  if  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  abolished  moieties  to  informers,  and  now  take  an  easy 
way  of  getting  goods  into  the  country  under  a  treaty  which  they  can 
not  do  by  a  provision  of  law.  For,  without  some  reward  to  those 
who  might  inform  against  fraudulent  importation,  it  seems  that  the 
above-mentioned  article  can  be  very  easily  brought  in  via  Canada, 
under  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  otherwise. 

A  Wool  Broker. 
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PROFESSOR  CAIRNES   ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.* 

The  article  from  the  **  Penn  Monthly,"  written  by  its  editor, 
Bobert  Ellis  Thompson,  is  an  illustration  of  the  ability  which 
presides  over  the  literary  magazine  of  Philadelphia,  and  which 
has  won  Whittier's  tribute,  that  **  it  occupies  an  honored  place, 
peculiarly  its  own,  among  our  periodicals."  Equally  grave, 
though  less  prolix,  than  the  time-honored  **  Review"  of  New 
England,  it  reminds  us  of  the  '*  North  American"  in  its  palmy 
days  of  the  editorship  of  Everett,  Bo  wen,  and  Peabody,  when 
its  economical  opinions  were  in  harmony  with  the  policy  which 
created  the  prosperity  of  New  England. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  what  is  recognized  as  the  literary 
authority  in  New  England  is  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade. 
This  is  evinced  by  the  modem  tone  of  the  ''North  American 
Review,"  by  the  articles  in  the  *'  Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  by  the 
wide  circulation  in  literary  circles  of  the  **  Nation,"  with  its 
Mephistophelian  disposition  to  scoff  at  all  evidence  of  American 
progress. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  affiliation  of  New  England  literature 
with  the  economical  philosophy  of  England,  whose  chief  inspi- 
ration is  the  desire  to  suppress  the  industrial  progress  of  Amer- 
ica? Is  it  the  ignoble  motive  to  diminish  the  rewards  of  labor, 
on  the  ground  that  the  protective  system,  which  raises  the  wages 
of  the  working-man,  only  increases  the  living  expenses  of  the 
literary  man  ?  Is  it  because  the  spirit  of  colonial  dependence 
still  lingers  in  the  literary  mind,  and  the  traditional  supremacy 
of  English  opinions  is  not  impaired  by  the  palpable  evidence  of 
their  selfishness  ?  Is  it  from  absorption  in  the  shallowest  of  all 
intellectual  work,  mere  literary  criticism  of  books,  that  the  social 
problems  which  are  being  worked  out  in  the  mine  and  factory 
are  deemed  beneath  the  cognizance  of  literature  ?  Is  it  because 
of  the  intellectual  inertia  of  the  purely  literary  mind,  to  which 
literature  is  rather  a  resource  for  luxurious  contemplation  than  a 
field  for  disturbing  thought? 

*  Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy  Expounded.  By  J.  £.  Caimes, 
M.  A.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  University  College,  Oxford.  Mao- 
millan  &  Co. :  London,  1874. 
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,We  believe  that  we  have  here  the  principal  source  of  the 
literary  proclivity  to  Free-Trade  doctrines.  A  recent  astute 
writer  on  the  tendencies  of  the  German  mind  in  the  direction 
of  political  economy  observes  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Man- 
chester school,  while  discarded  by  the  more  advanced  thinkers, 
are  accepted  generally  by  what  are  known  as  the  educated,  but 
really  half-educated  classes,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  few 
propositions  on  which  that  school  is  founded.  While  the  econom- 
ical problems  involved  in  the  attainment  by  each  individual 
nation  to  its  highest  development  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of 
social  science,  be  formulated  into  simple,  ultimate  propositions  of 
universal  application,  the  Protective  philosophy,  or  the  social 
science  which  seeks  the  development  of  wealth  in  consistency 
with  human  welfare,  although  it  would  seem  that  it  may  be 
almost  intuitively  comprehended  by  practical  men,  cannot  be 
pushed  into  half  a  dozen  axioms  or  receipts  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket-books  of  autocrats  of  political  economy. 

True  political  economy  is  science.  The  literary  mind  de- 
mands of  science  that  it  shall  produce  its  ultimatum  in  order 
that  literature  may  be  at  rest,  and  draw  its  illustrations  from 
admitted  facts  and  principles,  just  as  the  old  scholar  frets  at 
modern  chemistry  because  it  disturbs  all  that  he  learned  in  col- 
lege. But  science  is  never  at  rest :  it  has  the  world  before  it, 
with  the  infinite  realm  of  unexplored  facts  ;  and  political  econ- 
omy, if  it  is  a  science,  has  the  features  of  uncertainty  which  be- 
long to  all  inductive  researches. 

Still  the  practical  man,  like  the  miner  before  the  geologist, 
often  anticipates  the  conclusions  of  science ;  and  thus  the  literary 
man,  in  researches  which  depend  upon  observation,  is  always  be- 
hind the  mere  student,  and  ''  lingers  and  plays  "  upon  the  low 
summits  which  the  man  of  affairs  has  left  for  higher  and  broader 
views  of  truth.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  nearly  all  the 
literature,  we  will  not  say  science,  of  what  is  called  political 
economy,  is  of  the  Manchester  school,  the  majority  of  the  masses 
in  America,  Australia,  and  Canada,  making  more  than  one-half 
of  the  English-speaking  race,  support  the  Protective  policy. 
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Professor  Cairnes  is  the  gentleman  who,  when  in  charge  of  the 
chair  of  Political  Economy  in  Queen's  College,  Galway,  gave  us  per- 
haps the  ablest  contribution  to  the  political  literature  of  our  civil  war. 
His  "  Slave  Power  "  was  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  nature  of  "  the 
peculiar  institution,"  and  its  effects  in  retarding*  the  economic  and 
industrial  development  of  the  South.  Jt  was  trenchant  in  logic  and 
vigorous  in  rhetoric ;  it  left  the  advocate  of  slavery  as  a  paying 
institution  no  leg  to  stand  on.  And  while  there  was  a  judicial  fairness 
of  tone  in  all  its  reasoning,  there  was  also  an  outspoken  sympathy 
for  the  good  cause  that  won  its  author  a  warm  place  in  the  Northern 
heart.  Nothing  that  comes  from  his  pen  will  fail  to  command  a  re- 
spectful hearing  from  the  reading  public  of  America. 

During  the  last  few  years  his  health  has  broken  down,  and  he  has 
been  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  active  work  of  teaching.  But  his 
pen  has  had  the  more  leisure  to  bring  his  thoughts  before  a  more  ex- 
tended circle.  First  he  gave  the  world  a  volume  of  "  Essays  on  Sub- 
jects connected  with  Political  Economy,"  and  now  he  undertakes  a 
new  exposition  of  some  leading  principles  of  the  science. 

Professor  Cairnes  gives  a  new  exposition  of  the  science,  because 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  old  ones.  He  is,  as  is  every  able  writer 
of  the  English  school  for  the  last  twenty  years,  a  pretty  severe  critic 
of  his  predecessors.  J.  S.  Mill,  Clifie  Leslie,  Thornton,  Macleod, 
Maine,  R.  H.  Patterson,  Grant,  Bonamy  Price,  Thorold  Rodgers, 
Lucas  Sargent,  —  none  of  them  have  spared  their  masters  or  even  each 
other.*     Fawcett,  among  the  authors,  comes  about  the  nearest  to 

*  The  American  disciples  of  the  English  school  ought  to  tremble  every  time  that  an 
able  book  on  the  subject  appears  in  England,  lest  it  should  leak  out  in  this  country  in 
what  an  uncertain  state  **  the  science  *'  is  at  present.  For  instance,  Professor  Cairnes  says 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  cost  of  production,  formulated  by  their  favorite  authority,  Stuart  Mill, 
that  it  is  *'  radically  unsound,  confounding  things  in  their  own  nature  distinct  and  even 
antithetical,  setting  in  an  essentially  false  light  the  incidents  of  production  and  exchange, 
and  leading  to  practical  errors  of  a  serious  kind,  not  merely  with  regard  to  value,  but 
also  with  regard  to  some  other  important  doctrines  of  the  science.'* 

And  even  the  published  literature  of  the  subject,  if  we  may  trust  Cliffe  Leslie,  does 
not  express  the  amount  of  this  mutual  criticism.  **  The  English  market  for  economic 
publications  is  extremely  limited:  the  works  on  the  subject  are  necessarily  few,  but  it  is 
notorious  that  various  doctrines  to  be  met  with  in  the  English  text-books  have  often 
been  questioned  in  lectures,  articles,  discussions,  and  private  conversation;  and  that  the 
general  concurrence  even  of  English  economists  —  of  whom  alone  English  economists 
are  apt  to  take  account — ought  not  to  be  assumed  from  the  agreement  of  these  books.'* 

Do  not  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  explain  the  singularly  barren  character  of 
the  books  produced  by  the  school  in  America?  While  in  England  all  is  dissent  and 
controversy,  with  them  all  is  tame  orthodoxy  and  uniformity.  During  one  of  the 
parades  of  the  69th  New  York  regiment  a  gallant  corporal  was  heard  to  exclaim: 
**  Walk  straight,  ye  divils,  the  Yankees  is  lookin'  at  yesl " 
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old-fashioned  orthodoxy,  while  Gladstone  and  Robert  Lowe  hold  fast 
to  every  letter  of  the  old  shibboleths,  except  when  it  conies  to  legisla- 
tion about  Ireland.  The  laws  of  economy  which  govern  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  not  in  force  on  the  western  shore  of  St.  George's 
Channel.* 

Now,  while  economical  hereby  has  been  the  fashion  in  England  for 
some  years,  there  are  a  great  many  kinds  and  degrees  of  heresy, 
some  of  them  not  much  better  than  the  old-£Eishioned  orthodoxy  of 
J.  Mill.  To  take  up  the  implied  parallel  with  the  theological  world, 
some  of  the  heretics  have  got  to  the  very  root  of  bitterness ;  they 
have  found  the  fundamental  wrong  assumption  that  underlies  all  the 
false  conclusions.  Others  are  merely  at  war  with  the  condusions 
themselves ;  they  would  fain  hold  fast  to  the  old  creed  with  one  hand, 
and  stretch  out  the  other  to  those  who  reject  and  repudiate  it.  They 
would  like  to  be  so  liberal  and  yet  so  orthodox,  without  having  really 
achieved  for  themselves  any  higher  standing  ground,  on  which  what 
is  true  on  both  sides  is  united  in  a  higher  synthesis.  In  a  word,  they 
are  eclectic  heretics. 

And  an  eclectic  heretic  is  our  friend  Professor  Cairnes.  He  has 
not  kept  his  eyes  shut  during  all  these  years  that  have  gone  over  his 
head ;  he  has  learnt  much  from  the  new  thought,  the  new  insight 
into  history,  that  later  literature  evinces.  But  he  tries  to  '^  stretch 
the  old  formula  to  cover  the  new  fact,"  as  Carlyle  says  ;  he  will  not 
admit  that  "  the  science  "  needs  to  be  overturned  to  its  very  founda- 
tions ;  he  thinks  that  its  truths  are  essential,  its  errors  only  formal. 
He  holds  that  '^  oversights  have  been  made  and  disturbing  forces 
neglected  ;  and  that  by  making  a  fuller  statement  the  valuable  truths 


*  *'  If  English  landlords,  millionnaires,  and  economists  have  an  interest,  it  is  the  right 
of  eviction  without  reason.  If  they  have  a  prejudice,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  absolute 
ownership  of  the  soil.  If  they  have  an  economical  conviction,  it  is  in  favor  of  free  con- 
tract. Yet  a  house  led  by  the  greatest  of  living  economists  ....  has  abandoned  all 
these."  —  Spectator. 

**Mr.  Lowe,  for  example,  when  taunted  with  his  old  economical  arguments,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Bill  was  not  intended  to  increase  wealth,  which  is  the  object  of  Political 
Economy,  but  to  save  society."  —  Ibidem, 

"  Free  contract  implies  free  contractors,  and  the  main  contention  of  Government  is 
that,  partly  from  historical  circumstances,  but  chiefly  from  the  absence  of  alternative 
employments^  the  poorer  tenants  of  Ireland  are  not  free ;  that  at  least  one  half  a  million 
of  peasants,  half  the  adult  population,  are  compelled  by  the  coercion  of  hunger  to  agree 
to  any  terms  which  will  secure  them  the  use  of  the  soil.  It  is  because  they  are  not  free 
that  a  penalty  is  affixed  to  capricious  evictions,  that  a  court  is  to  settle  the  terms  on 
which  leases  must  be  granted,  that  even  on  the  expiring  of  a  lease  good  will  is  to  revive 
like  a  plant  out  of  the  ground.**  —  Ibidem* 
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already  discovered  may  be  preserved,  and  theory  be  made  to  accom- 
modate itself  more  accurately  to  facts."  We  are  persuaded  that  he 
is  much  farther  from  the  truth  than  a  writer  whom  he  has  severely 
criticised  in  days  gone  by,  —  we  mean  Mr.  Henry  Dunning  Macleod, 
who  maintains  that  English  political  economy  is  vicious  in  its  very 
method  ;  that  it  has  been  applying  the  deductive  method  of  the  mathe- 
matical, when  it  should  have  been  using  the  inductive  method  of  the 
physical  science.  "  Je  suis  ici,"  said  M.  Thiers  in  1851,  "  un  ordre 
inverse  k  celui  qu'a  suivi  M.  Sainte-Beuve.  II  a  commence  par  la 
th^rie  et  termiue  par  les  faits.  Moi,  je  vais  commencer  par  les 
faits,  et  je  finera  par  la  th^orie."  But  Mr.  Cairnes's  very  first  treat- 
ise was  a  plea  for  the  method  which  begins  with  a  theory  and  ends 
with  the  facts.  In  his  '*  Character  and  Logical  Method  of  Political 
Economy "  (1857)  he  put  forward  the  plea  that  this  science  (like 
mechanics,  optics,  &c.)  had  reached  the  deductive  stage.  That  is, 
the  earlier  investigators,  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Malthus,  having 
carried  it  through  the  inductive  stage  by  the  wide  observation  of 
economic  facts,  and  the  careful  derivation  of  principles,  it  was  now 
its  work  to  start  from  those  ascertained  principles  and  reason  down- 
ward to  the  facts  of  any  given  situation.  He  admitted,  indeed,  that 
some  of  the  observed  facts  did  not  coincide  with  Ricardo's  theory  of 
the  origin  of  rent ;  but  then,  as  he  naively  remarked,  there  were  others 
that  did,  so  that  this  was  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  theory. 

So  far  from  the  inductive  stage  of  political  economy  being  passed, 
it  is  hardly  yet  begun.  Adam  Smith  was,  indeed,  an  inductive  stu- 
dent, and  did  lay  the  foundations  of  a  true  science.  His  '^  great '  In- 
quiry '  is  crowded  with  observations  from  life "  (Sargent).  But  in 
the  very  next  generation  the  method  was  inverted :  "  During  half  a 
century  the  subject  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  constituted  what 
may  be  called  the  metaphysical  school,  in  the  hands  of  Ricardo  and 
his  followers,  who  in  the  driest  of  styles  explained  the  driest  of  prop- 
ositions ;  in  the  hands  of  writers  who,  having  found  in  the  human 
mind  a  tendency  toward  a  particular  course,  assumed  that  such  ten- 
dency would  be  carried  into  action,  and  who,  therefore,  failed  to 
verily  their  theories  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  their  method  being  the  re- 
verse of  that  of  Adam  Smith  "  (Ibid.),  The  younger  Mill  and  W.  T. 
Thornton  first  broke  the  dismal  succession  of  these  writers  in  a  timid, 
half-hearted  way  ;  but  it  would  still  be  absurd  to  predicate  of  politi- 
cal economy,  as  studied  and  taught  in  England,  that  it  is  even  well 
into  the  inductive  stage,  much  less  through  it.     Even  Macleod  will 
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not  do  much  for  it.  He,  like  R.  H.  Patterson,  has  mastered  many  of 
the  nicer  features  of  the  credit  system,  the  very  crown  and  apex  of 
the  modern  industrial  world.  But  he  hHS  not  even  sought  to  go  down 
to  the  foundations.  He  thinks  of  himself  as  a  vehement,  upturning 
radical ;  but  his  pages  abound  in  the  unverified,  traditional  assump- 
tions of  the  English  school. 

Adam  Smith,  like  most  men  who  break  new  ground  in  scientific 
investigations,  gave  himself  credit  for  a  deeper  insight  than  he  really 
possessed  ;  he  fell  into  cheap  and  crude  generalizations  that  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  investigation.  He  thought  he  discerned  the  tap-root 
of  all  industrial  life  and  movement  in  the  principle  of  competition ; 
in  the  conflict  of  separate  and  individual  interests,  spurring  men  on  to 
the  utmost  exertion,  and  leading  them  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
society  by  serving  themselves.  This  view  fell  in  with  the  ethical 
theories  of  the  age  of  Bolingbroke  and  Paley,  and  found  wide  cur- 
rency. Smith  saw  no  economic  duties  incumbent  upon  government, 
save  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  competition,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  absolute  freedom  of  trade.  He  would  have  men  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest  they  could  find,  feeling 
assured  that  this  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  would  then  remove  all  inequalities ;  labor 
would  seek  the  market  where  it  was  best  paid ;  capital  would  seek 
that  which  assured  it  the  highest  profits.  Each  nation  would  be  able 
to  develop  its  own  natural  capacities  to  the  utmost,  and  to  avail  itself 
of  the  advantages  possessed  by  others  in  like  degree.  The  govern- 
ments would  do  their  best  in  doing  as  little  as  possible. 

Mr.  Mnlthus  followed  in  Smith's  footsteps  with  what  may  be  called 
'*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Poverty  of  Nations,*' 
—  his  "  Treatise  on  Population."  The  same  industrial  tap-root  was 
discerned  here  also,  the  same  omnipotent  law  of  demand  and  supply. 
There  was  a  tendency  in  the  human  race  to  outgrow  food.  But  lais- 
sez  /aire :  you  can't  stop  the  excessive  increase  by  any  legislation  ; 
you  will  only  promote  it  by  legislation  that  looks  to  the  alleviation  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  You  are  only  stepping  in  between  the 
transgressors  of  a  natural  law  and  the  consequences  of  their  act. 
You  are  only  putting  a  premium  upon  their  imprudence.  Leave 
them  to  the  struggle  that  their  imprudence  has  occasioned.  It  is  a 
sharp  competition  for  existence,  indeed,  but  withal  a  beneficent  one. 
In  it  alone  men  can  learn  the  lessons  of  dear-bought  experience  that 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  race  from  a  virtual  suicide. 
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Mr.  Ricardo'ft  theory  of  rent  was  an  attempt  to  show  the  validity 
of  the  law  of  competition,  of  demand  and  supply,  in  that  sphere  also. 
It  certainly  looked  as  if  some  other  causes  had  been  at  work.  The 
results  seemed  too  various  in  character  to  be  traced  to  any  one  law 
of  distribution.  How  had  this  vast  inequality  of  condition  come 
about?  The  Jewish  stock-broker  began  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  the  Few  and  the  Poverty  of 
the  Many :  "  it  led  him  to  conclusions  which  he  was  sure  would  ac- 
count for  it.  The  supply  of  good  land  was  limited,  and  was  early 
made  the  property  of  individuals.  The  growth  of  society  pushed 
men  back  to  the  poorer  lands,  and  made  them  willing  to  pay  rent  for 
the  possession  of  the  better  lands.  Rents  rose  as  still  poorer  soils 
came  under  cultivation,  and  every  advance  of  society  in  years  and  in 
numbers  inured  to  the  advantage  of  the  class  who  were  lucky  enough 
to  be  descended  in  line  of  inheritance  from  those  who  had  the  first 
choice.  Competition  —  for  the  best  soils,  that  is  —  was  the  tap-root 
of  rent,  as  well  as  of  poverty  and  of  wealth. 

The  doctrine  of  wages  that  the  school  set  forth  was  equally  pleas- 
ant. There  was,  of  course,  a  certainty  of  their  equality  in  amount 
within  any  given  area.  If  one  business  was  better  paid  than  another, 
men  would  take  themselves  to  it.  The  market  rate  was  therefore  a 
fair  rate ;  the  employer  did  no  injustice  in  offering  it.  Each  party  to 
the  contract  was  free,  and  with  freedom  of  contract  none  might  rightly 
interfere.  Nor  was  it  even  desirable  that  the  market^rate  should  be 
a  high  one  ;  for  high  wages  stimulated  the  growth  of  population,  and 
that  growth,  by  over-stocking  the  labor  market,  pulled  the  rate  down 
again,  leaving  the  workmen  physically  no  better  off,  and  mentally 
far  less  contented  with  his  lot  in  life.  The  natural  rate  of  wages  — 
that  by  which  the  least  encouragement  would  be  given  to  unwise 
multiplication  of  the  species  —  was  the  amount  necessary  to  supply 
the  unmarried  workman  with  the  real  necessaries  of  life,  and  with 
what  his  class  regarded  as  such.  Above  that  rate  it  was  not  even 
desirable  that  wages  should  rise,  and  they  would  not  long  keep  above 
it.  The  attempts  to  raise  wages,  on  the  part  of  organizations  of  work- 
ing-men, were,  in  this  view,  futile,  or  worse.  The  whole  amount  of 
money  payable  in  wages  constituted  a  wage-fund  that  no  combination 
of  working-men  would  increase  the  amount  of.  Let  them  rather 
diminish  the  number  of  those  among  whom  it  was  to  be  distributed, 
and  thus  increase  the  share  of  each.  This  could  be  effected  by  vol- 
untary celibacy  and  by  emigration  to  newer  countries. 

VOL.  T.  wo.  II.  15 
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This  is  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  ootline,  we  are  aware,  of  the 
structure  of  economic  teaching  raised  upon  the  comer-stone  of  com- 
petition. But  it  gives  enough  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  whole 
fashion  of  the  edifice,  and  to  discern  how  the  one  principle  of  indus- 
trial life  and  movement  which  Adam  Smith  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered underlies  and  gives  shape  to  it  all.  Wonderful  were  the 
psBans  sung  over  its  glories.  For  a  while  men  heard  of  nothing  else 
than  '^  those  ultimate  evangels,  unlimited  competition,  fair  start,  and 
perfervid  race  by  all  the  world  (towards  '  Oheajhand-Nasty^'  as  the 
likeliest  winning-post  for  all  the  world)  which  have  been  vouchsafed 
us"  (Carlyle).  It  was  the  one  song  "  from  all  organs,  coach-horns, 
jews-harps,  and  scrannel  pipes,  pro  and  contra^  on  the  same  sublime 
subject :  *  God  is  great,  and  Plugson  of  Undershot  is  his  prophet. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the 
dearest ' !  "  (Ibid.)  Even  our  Free  Trade  friends  of  the  *'  Spectator  " 
seem  tired  of  that  evangel.  In  reviewing  a  recent  English  publica- 
tion, they  say :  — 

"  This  pamphlet  offers  a  curious  specimen  of  a  habit  of  mind  which 
is  fortunately  a  good  deal  less  prevalent  than  it  once  was,  —  that  of 
'  pure  and  simple  '  competition-worship.  We  have  all  heard  the  old 
liturgical  formulas  of  that  worship,  —  'the  heaven-ordained  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  ; '  *  the  divinely-regulated  mechanism  of  antago- 
nistic interests,'  &c.  All  combination  between  human  beings  is  deemed 
*  essentially  evil ; '  the  very  principle  is  '  pestilent ;  *  *  the  substitution 
of  an  artificial  mechanism  for  the  natural  organism  which  Providence 
has  provided  for  the  harmonious  regulation  of  industrial  interests.' 
Such  a  providence  is  not  a  providence  for  men,  but  for  machines.** 

Why  has  this  change  come  over  English  writers  ?  Partly  through 
the  wider  currency  of  political  economy  in  recent  years.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  century  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  dry  and  heartless 
theorists,  like  Joseph  Hume,  who  abjured  all  moral  considerations  as 
sentiment.  But  since  it  became  the  national  creed  it  has  necessarily 
occupied  the  attention  of  quite  a  different  class,  —  men  who  have 
hearts  in  their  bodies  as  well  as  heads  on  them,  and  who  are  able 
to  conceive  of  higher  interests  than  "  the  maximum  of  production." 
The  present  writer  during  the  last  few  months  has  been  under  the 
necessity  of  making  some  researches  in  one  of  the  largest  libraries  of 
works  on  political  economy  in  the  world,  and  found  these  new  men 
any  thing  but  dismal  acquaintances.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  read 
their  books  without  feeling  the  liveliest  regard  for  the  authors,  and 
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forming  a  kind  of  friendship  with  them.  But  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  escape  the  feeling  that  they  mostly  walk  as  men  that  wear  shackles 
on  their  legs,  and  are  debarred  froih  free  movement.  Since  Malthus, 
all  English  political  economy  has  been  a  treatise  not  on  the  wealth, 
but  the  poverty  of  nations ;  and  the  tradition  that  the  world  naturally 
drifls  into  increased  misery  and  wretchedness  seems  to  be  a  nights 
mare  that  few  of  them  can  shake  off. 

Another  cause  of  the  change  of  sentiment  has  been  the  careful 
though  incidental  and  partial  study  of  the  facts  of  industrial  develop- 
ment by  English  authors.  We  say  English  authors,  for  what  has 
been  done  in  this  sort  in  other  countries  is  (with  one  notable  excep- 
tion) entirely  ignored  in  England. 

Mr.  Thornton,  for  instance,  struck  a  notable  blow  at  English 
theories  when  he  showed  (1)  that  the  workman  and  the  employers 
do  not  contract  on  equal  terms  when  the  former  stands  alone ;  (2) 
That  the  combination  of  workmen  in  trades-unions  had  effected  a 
very  marked  rise  in  English  wages,  even  when  the  diminished  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  was  taken  into  account ;  (3)  That  as  this 
had  not  been  effected  by  any  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  work- 
ing-men, the  theory  of  a  wage-fund  was  not  tenable. 

Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie  followed  up  these  blows  by  showing  that  the  sup- 
posed equality  aud  adjustability  of  the  rate  of  wages  was  a  pure  fio- 
tion  ;  that  the  ^'  average  rate  "  is  a  phrase  without  practical  meaning  ; 
that  competition  does  not  equalize  wages ;  that  the  actual  rate  of 
wages  does  not  depend  solely  on  competition  or  on  any  one  general 
cause ;  that  no  funds  are  certainly  appropriated  as  a  wage-fund  by 
employers  either  collectively  or  individually ;  and  that  the  number  of 
the  working-men  might  be  very  seriously  reduced  by  immigration,  as 
in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  without  at  all  improving  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  remained.  lie  further  showed  that  trade-lines 
themselves  furnished  barriers  to  competition ;  that  in  many  cases  it 
was  impossible  to  say  why  one  trade  was  paid  so  well  and  another  so 
ill ;  and  that  there  is  rarely  competition  for  labor  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers within  a  trade  in  a  particular  place,  unless  there  be  competition 
for  it  from  without.  The  wages  of  farm  labor  in  purely  agricultural 
districts  of  the  British  Islands  is  far  lower  than  in  those  where  the 
farmer  and  the  manufacturer  are  competing  for  workmen.  But  in 
these  latter  oases  the  assumption  of  the  economists  that  a  high  money 
rate  renders  labor  essentially  dear  is  a  mistake ;  for  ^^  good  wages 
and  good  food  make  the  laborer  efficient,  and  his  efficiency  helps  the 
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farmer  to  pay  a  high  price  for  labor."  Equally  strong  evidence  was 
offered  that  it  was  high  wages  that  inspired  the  working-man  with 
foresight  and  discretion,  while  inferior  wages  made  him  reckless 
and  improvident  By  comparing  the  cultivation  of  England  with  the 
petite  culture  of  the  continent,  he  disproved  the  doctrine,  universally 
accepted  by  English  capitalists  and  superficially  probable,  that  the 
farmer  consults  his  interest  in  keeping  down  his  pay-roll,  on  the 
ground  that  '^  additional  labor  when  employed  in  agriculture  is  less 
efficient  in  proportion**  (Senior  following  Ricardo).* 

Then  came  the  investigations  of  Van  Maurer,  Nasse,  and  Sir  Henry 
Maine  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Land  Tenure,  which  furnished  the 
historical  refutation  of  the  Ricardoan  theory  of  the  origin  of  rent. 
These  showed  that  in  the  earliest  times  no  market  for  land,  and  by 
consequence  no  market  rate  of  rent,  had  ever  existed ;  that  even  in 
later  periods  the  amount  of  rent  was  fixed  by  custom,  not  by  competi- 
tion ;  that  only  within  a  century  past,  and  partly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  teachings  of  Political  Economists,  was  it  held  by  public 
opinion  or  in  law  that  the  landlord  owned  the  land  in  such  a  sense 
that  his  tenants  had  no  vested  rights  in  it,  and  he  might  do  what  he 
would  with  it,  —  might  insist  on  the  highest  rent  that  the  competition 
of  the  market  would  bring  him.  Theories  of  the  class  to  which 
Ricardo's  belongs,  when  widely  accepted  and  generally  believed,  have 
a  tendency  to  make  themselves  true.  The  doctrine  of  universal  com- 
petition as  the  tap-root  of  industry  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  means 
to  separate  the  people  of  England  from  the  soil,  to  concentrate  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  persons,  and  to  reduce  the  common  people,  from 
a  yeoman  class  with  recognized  rights,  to  the  rank  of  a  landless, 
impoverished  peasantry. 

The  political  theory  with  which  English  political  economy  has 
especially  associated  itself  has  been  slowly  falling  into  disrepute.  It 
is  no  longer  held  as  axiomatic  that  ^^  he  governs  best  who  governs 
least"  The  middle  class,  who  ruled  England  and  France  after  1830, 
held  fast  to  that  principle.  They  were  the  strong,  vigorous,  pros- 
perous part  of  the  community,  and  therefore  chiefly  anxious  that 
Government  should  stand  out  of  the  way  and  give  them  free  play. 
All  the  changes  since  1848  have  tended  to  transfer  power  from  this 
class  to  the  one  below  it,  —  a  class  not  strong,  vigorous,  and  prosper- 
ous, —  a  class  anxious  very  often  for  the  helping  hand  of  the  State,  and 

*  The  machinery  doctrine  of  '^most  produce  by  least  labor  '*  is  also  repudiated  by 
Mr.  Wren  Hoskyn*,  M.  P.,  in  his  "  Land  in  England.** 
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likely  to  give  a  large  scope  to  the  sphere  and  duties  of  government. 
Mr.  Mill's  *'  Treatise  on  Liberty  "  was  the  highest  statement  of  the 
bourgeois  theory  of  government.  The  counter  treatise,  "Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity,"  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  marks  the  new 
drift  of  political  thought  in  Europe.  All  tides  of  influence  have 
turned  against  the  ^  laissez-faire  politics.  The  revival  of  the  senti- 
ment of  nationality,  the  influence  of  the  socialists,  that  of  the  positiv- 
ists,  of  Carlyle  and  his  school,  and  in  fact  of  every  body  of  teachers 
that  seeks  to  take  the  initiative,  has  worked  in  the  same  direction. 
The  removal  of  economic  questions  from  the  sphere  of  the  State  may 
be  an  ideal  for  the  future  to  realize,  but  it  is  one  of  those  ideals  which 
have  been  hindered  and  postponed  by  premature  attempts  to  realize  it. 
The  revolt  against  the  utilitarian  and  selfish  ethics  of  Faley  has 
helped  in  the  same  direction.  The  assumption  that  men  are  and 
ought  to  be  governed  only  by  an  enlightened  self-interest,  and  that 
this  contributes  to  the  well-being  of  society,  has  lost  ground  very 
decidedly  since  Coleridge  began  the  attack  upon  it.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing faith  in  the  principle  that, 

Because  right  is  rightf  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom,  in  the  scorn  of  consequence. 

There  is  much  less  belief  in  the  solubility  of  the  problem,  out  of  an 
aggregate  of  individual  selfishness  to  evolve  the  degree  of  public 
spirit  and  self-sacrifice  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society ;  conse- 
quently the  divine  right  of  competition  is  not  the  assured  belief  that 
it  once  was.  There  is  a  growing  belief  that  industrial  life  need  not  he 
a  merciless  scramble  for  whatever  one  can  get  hold  of,  —  that  the 
high  motives  that^nspire  the  soldier  to  die  for  his  country  may  yet 
be  found  not  out  of  place  in  the  man  whose  vocation  it  is  to  clothe  or 
to  feed  his  countrymen.  And  therefore  the  best  men  of  the  English 
school  assure  us  that  their  teaching  is  not  an  ethic ;  that  they  give  no 
practical  advice  at  all,  but  only  say  that  under  such  and  such  circum- 
stances a  given  course  of  action  will  lead  to  given  economic  results. 
None  the  less,  these  fine  lines  never  have  been  or  will  be  kept  in  view, 
and  the  new  phase  that  popular  ethics  have  taken  has  justly  thrown 
discredit  upon  political  economy. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  doctrine  of  supply  and  demand  and  of 
competition,  as  the  ultimate  fkcts  and  fundamental  economic  law  of 
industry,  is  in  rather  bad  repute.  It  is  discerned  to  be  not  quite  the 
divine  Jiat  that  Malthus,  Whately,  and  Chalmers  thought  it.  The 
science  which  assumed  it  to  be  that  does  need  a  restatement  and  a 
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revision,  far  more  radical  than  any  that  Professor  Cairnes  has  given  it. 
For  it  is  not  the  outworks  that  are  assailed  now,  but  the  very  citadel. 
We  need  not  restatements  of  its  conclusions,  but  reinvestigations  of 
its  first  principles.  And  it  is  the  former,  not  the  latter,  that  Pro- 
fessor Cairnes  attempts. 

The  chief  fault  of  his  method  has  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Mill  in 
his  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  Ricardo.  If  that  doctrine  be  true, 
then  the  condition  of  closely  settled  countries  should  be  one  of 
steadily  increasing  poverty  and  misery.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  since  the  doctrine  was  enunciated  there  has  been  an  immense  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  masses  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  Ricardo's  law,  which  you,  Mr.  Mill,  accept  as 
the  very  corner-stone  of  your  science,  declaring,  as  you  do,  that  if  this 
law  were  different  all  the  economic  phenomena  of  the  world  would 
be  difierent  also  ?  "  Oh  !  the  law  is  all  right,  —  valid  as  ever.  But 
its  operations  have  been  checked  in  the  period  and  in  the  countries 
that  you  name  by  the  operation  of  certain  exceptional  facts.  When 
these  are  out  of  the  way,  you  will  see  that  things  will  go  on  as 
Ricardo  says  they  must."  What  are  these  exceptional  facts,  Mr. 
Mill  ?  "  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  of  them ;  but  we  may  sum 
them  all  up  under  the  term  '  the  progress  of  material  civilization.' 
Mr.  Ricardo's  statement  was  not  wrong,  but  inadequate.  The  ten- 
dencies which  it  assumed  did  exist,  but  they  were  masked  or  counter- 
acted by  contrary  forces.  By  taking  account  of  these  exceptional 
facts,  we  arrive  indeed  at  formulas  more  complex  than  those  that 
were  given  by  previous  writers  ;  but  they  form  a  nearer  approxima- 
tion to  an  accurate  account  of  various  social  changes."  And  just 
that  is  the  line  upon  which  the  *'  restatement "  or  English  Political 
Economy  is  attempted.  The  iigly  contrary  facts  are  to  be  admitted 
into  subordinate  clauses  of  the  new  formulae,  which  ought  to  read 
somewhat  like  the  old  axiom  :  "  When  the  sky  falls,  we  shall  catch 
larks."  Would  it  not  have  been  more  modest,  and  therefore  more 
like  the  man  he  was,  had  Mr.  Llill  admitted  the  likelihood  that  Mr. 
Ricardo  was  mistaken,  and  that  after  all  the  world  was  not  ^^  drifting 
headlong  to  eternal  smash"  on  lines  of  movement  created  by  its 
Maker,  if  indeed  it  had  One  ?  Would  it  not  even  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  if  men  have  a  moral  sense,  to 
assume  that  progress  —  material  or  otherwise  —  is  the  constant  fact, 
and  misery  the  exception  ?  But  Professor  Cairnes  goes  beyond  Mr.  Mill 
in  the  energy  with  which  he  patches  up  the  old  formulas.     The  latter 
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fairly  succumbed  to  the  onslaught  that  Mr.  Thornton  made  upon  the 
Wage  Fund  theory,  and  in  the  *'  Fortnightly  Review  '*  threw  some 
stones  of  his  own  at  that  fanciful  fabric.  Professor  Jevons,  also,  has 
repudiated  it,  and  it  has  little  or  no  currency  among  the  economists  of 
the  continent.  But  Mr.  Caimes  takes  ''  the  orthodox  side,"  as  he 
calls  it,  on  this  question,  and  goes  through  the  old  ''  does-any-one  sup- 
pose "  and  ^^  must-we-not-assume  "  line  of  argument,  as  if  the  facts 
of  the  contrary  —  gathered  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Belgium — had 
never  been  put  on  record.  For  instance,  the  rise  of  wages  in  some  parts 
of  England  during  the  recent  strike  of  the  farm  laborers  should  —  if 
there  be  a  fixed  Wage  Fund  —  have  put  wages  down  elsewhere.  Is 
any  one  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  exactly  the  opposite  efiect  ?  As 
Clifie  Leslie  puts  it,  the  wages  of  the  individual  workman  no  more 
depends  upon  the  sum  total  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  kingdom  than 
the  income  of  the  individual  citizen  depends  upon  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  incomes  of  the  kingdom; 

Professor  Cairnes  divides  his  book  into  three  parts  :  The  first  and 
most  abstract  is  a  discussion  of  value ;  the  second  takes  up  the  subject 
of  labor  and  capital^  and  contains  the  defence  of  the  Wage  Fund,  to 
which  we  have  just  referred ;  the  third  is  on  the  subject  of  iTUema' 
tional  vcUues^  and  is  of  course  meant  to  embody  those  **  conclusions  for 
use"  and  '^  conclusions  for  doctrine  "  (to  use  the  old  Puritan  phrase) 
for  the  sake  of  which  economical  works  are  still  published  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  first  part  contains  a  very  severe  —  yet  of  course  very  kind  and 
respectful  —  criticism  of  the  teachings  of  Mill  and  Ricardo  as  to  the 
nature  of  value.  In  their  view,  the  measure  of  value  was  the  "  cost 
of  production,"  and  this  conception  was  connected  with  the  notion  of 
the  universality  of  competition  and  its  efficiency  in  all  directions.  Mr. 
Caimes  does  not  reject  the  statement,  but  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  competition  works  within  very  strictly  drawn  lines.  They 
assume  the  existence  of  unrestricted  freedom  of  competition,  whereas 
he  finds  groups  of  laborers  between  whom  there  is  no  competition 
whatever.  But,  when  he  comes  to  analyze  the  cost  of  production  into 
its  elements,  his  dissent  is  much  more  emphatic.  Mill  counts  wages 
among  the  elements  of  cost.  This  —  Professor  Cairnes  thinks  —  is  to 
look  at  things  purely  from  the  capitalist's  point  of  view,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  broader  interests  of  society.  Wages  in  his  view  is 
to  be  ranked  alongside  the  profits  of  the  capitalist,  and  the  true  ele- 
ments of  cost  are  the  labor  of  the  workman  and  the  abstinence  of  the 
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capitalist  required  for  production,  and  the  risks  undergone  by  both 
the  laborer  and  the  capitalist.  He  regards  the  two  as  engaged  in  a 
sort  of  partnership,  in  which  the  rate  of  profits  that  falls  to  either  is 
an  index  of  the  gains  of  the  other.  If  therefore  there  is  a  high  rate 
of  wages  in  the  United  States,  it  is  because  there  is  a  high  rate  of 
profit  also ;  and  so  far  from  this  being  a  reason  for  protecting  the 
American  manufacturer,  it  is  in  fact  a  proof  that  he  needs  no  protec- 
tion, for  a  high  rate  of  wages  involves  a  low  cost  of  production  I  The 
American  demand  for  protection  means  ^^  a  demand  for  special  legis- 
lative aid  in  consideration  of  the  possession  of  special  industrial  facil- 
ities ;  a  complaint,  in  short,  against  the  exceptional  bounty  of  nature." 
'^  Capitalists  and  laborers  receive  large  remuneration  in  America, 
because  their  labor  produces  largely."  The  return  which  nature 
yields  to  a  given  sacrifice  of  labor  and  abstinence  is  more  liberal  in 
America  than  in  England,  and  therefore  wages  and  profits  are  higher ; 
both  being  continually  limited  by  the.  value  of  the  products  jointly 
produced  by  capital  and  labor.  The  assertion  that  they  cannot  com- 
pete with  English  cotton  spinners  and  cutlery  makers  means  that  they 
cannot  do  so  '^  consistently  with  obtaining  that  rate  of  remuneration 
which  is  current  in  the  United  States.  ...  It  is  as  if  a  skilled 
artisan  should  complain  that  he  could  not  compete  with  the  hedger 
and  ditcher.  Let  him  only  be  content  with  the  hedger  and  ditcher's 
rate  of  pay,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  entering 
the  lists  even  against  his  rival." 

There  is  something  grotesque  in  the  applause  with  which  this  pro- 
found piece  of  reasoning  has  been  received  in  England.  "  The  Satur- 
day Review  "  '^  would  fain  hope  that  some  of  the  Protectionists  of 
that  country  [i.e.  the  United  States]  v^ould  read  and  digest  Mr. 
Cairnes^s  criticism  ;  but  we  much  fear  that  they  require  to  be  educated 
before  they  can  appreciate  his  arguments,  and  to  be  rendered  less 
selfish  before  they  would  admit  that  the  arguments,  however  sound  in 
themselves,  should  lead  them  to  prefer  national  welfare  to  personal 
profit."  Cliffe  Leslie,  while  severely  criticising  every  other  part  of 
the  book,  admires  its  '*  valuable  criticisms  "  of  ^^  Mr.  Brassey's  pro- 
position that  dear  labor  is  the  great  obstacle  to  British  trade,  and  of 
the  argument  of  American  Protectionists,  that  the  States  with  their 
high-priced  labor  cannot  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe." 
^'  The  Athenaeum "  is  full  of  ''  satisfaction "  because  Mr.  Cairnes 
**  entirely  recasts  the  theory  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  thereby 
clears  away,  to  a  great  extent,  the  [London  ?]  mists  and  fogs  by 
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which  the  doctrines  of  iateraatioaal  trade  and  interaatioDal  values  are 
surrounded.  If  a  return  could  be  made  of  the  number  of  students 
who  have  tried  and  failed  to  get  over  this  double  pons  asinorum  of 
political  economy,  an  approximate  estimate  might  be  formed  of  the 
amount  of  gratitude  due  to  Professor  Cairnes  for  his  latest  contribu- 
tion to  the  science." 

Professor  Cairnes  assumes,  without  taking  the  least  trouble  to  verify 
the  assumption,  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  profits  of  labor  and  those 
of  capital,  equal  for  all  countries  and  all  states  of  society.  But  that 
ratio  varies  with  the  different  conditions  of  different  countries.  In 
old  and  aristocratic  countries,  where  the  prestige  of  ownership  and 
the  social  superiority  of  wealth  is  great,  the  tendency  is  to  give  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  joint  products  of  labor  and  capital  to  the 
latter.  In  a  new  and  democratic  country,  where  ^one  man  is  as 
good  as  another,  and  a  heap  better,  too,"  where  the  prestige  of  social 
and  political  weight  is  with  numbers  rather  than  with  wealth,  the 
tendency  is  exactly  the  opposite.  The  recent  history  of  England 
shows  the  relation  of  democracy  to  high  wages.  Since  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Reform  Bill  became  a  law,  and  established  household  suffrage,  the 
working-men  of  England  have  secured  such  an  increase  in  their  wages 
as  would,  if  effected  as  suddenly  in  the  same  ratio  on  our  side  the 
ocean,  put  a  period  to  half  the  industries  of  America.  In  view  of  that 
change,  well  known  to  every  observer  of  industrial  life  in  England 
as  effected  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  profits,  how  can 
Professor  Cairnes  and  all  his  critics  unite  in  the  assumption  that  there 
is  a  fixed  ratio  between  profits  and  wages,  and  that  high  wages  of 
necessity  imply  a  low  cost  of  production  ? 

A  Wolverhampton  iron-master,  for  instance,  says  that  his  '^  hands  " 
get  '^  little  less  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  per  hour  or  per 
measurement  as  they  did  three  years  ago."  A  comparative  table  of 
the  wages  paid  to  Welsh  colliers  *'  demonstrates  that  during  the  inter- 
val of  1871  to  1874  wages  have  increased  to  an  amount  averaging  not 
less  than  100  per  cent"  Now,  if  high  rates  of  wages  are  invariably 
the  index  of  a  low  cost  of  production,  it  must  follow  that  a  rise  in  the 
rate  implies  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  iron-men  and  colliery* 
owners  of  England  should  rejoice  that  Professor  Cairnes  has  proved 
this ;  but  we  doubt  if  the  proof  will  put  money  into  their  pockets. 
They  groaned  at  the  state  of  their  balance-sheets  last  year,  even 
though  they  showed  dividends  above  the  American  average.  But 
now  at  last  they  should  be  comforted. 

VOL.  V.  NO.  II.  16 
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On  the  other  hand,  what  have  been  the  profits  of  manufacturing  in 
America?  During  the* fifty-one  years  that  ended  in  1870,  the  divi- 
dends declared  by  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories  of  New 
England  did  not  equal  nine  per  cent  a  year,  —  and  this,  be  it  noted, 
leaves  out  of  account  the  many  companies  who  failed  and  lost  both 
capital  and  interest.  Only  those  who  come  to  land  hang  up  votive 
tablets.  During  the  protectionist  period,  1824-32,  it  was  over  6  J  per 
cent ;  1842-64,  over  10  J  per  cent ;  1860-70,  over  11 J  per  cent.  Now 
Mr.  Caimes  himself  estimates  American  wages  at  twice  English : 
does  he  mean  to  tell  us  that  the  annual  profits  of  the  loom-lords  of 
England  during  these  periods  were  one-half  the  ascertained  profits 
of  our  New  England  manufacturers  ?  As  to  the  other  great  competing 
industry,  the  iron  trade,  on  Professor  Caimes's  theory  the  advantage 
is  all  on  the  side  of  England ;  for  the  wages  paid  to  iron-workers 
in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are  much  higher  than  those  paid  in 
Pittsburg  and  Johnstown.  Yet  the  iron  region  of  England  is  full  of 
loose  talk  about  the  enormous  profits  of  the  iron  manufacturers  *'  in 
the  States,"  and  the  high  rate  of  wages  in  England  is  groaned  over 
as  one  of  the  reasons  why  their  American  competitors  are  going  ahead 
of  them.  They  point  to  English  companies  trying  to  get  their  men 
to  accept  more  moderate  terms,  and  offering  such  as  these  :  £1  a  day 
for  sheet-rollers ;  15s.  for  shearers;  ISs,  for  furnace  men.  And  even 
these  are  rejected.  When  these  rates  were  reported  in  America,  they 
obtained  no  credence ;  it  was  said,  "  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere." 
But  there  is  no  mistake.  The  English  workman  is  at  last  insisting  on 
a  full  share  of  the  profits  of  his  labor,  and  is  succeeding.  He  is 
getting  higher  rates  than  his  American  competitors,  because  the 
profits  of  his  employers  have  been  far  beyond  those  of  the  American 
manufacturer. 

Let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  the  bit  of  advice  that  Professor  Caimes 
is  here  offering  us.  We  understand  him  to  mean  that,  in  other  fields 
of  investment  than  the  manufactures  that  need  protection,  the 
American  capitalist  can  obtain  a  high  return  for  his  money.  But, 
when  he  betakes  himself  to  manufacturing,  he  finds  the  rate  of  wages 
fixed  by  what  men  get  in  those  other  spheres,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  own  expectation  is  to  obtain  as  high  profits  as  he  would  get  in 
farming,  or  planting,  or  manufactures  that  need  no  protection,  or 
transportation,  or  commerce  in  general.     He  has  three  choices  then : 

(1)  to  keep  out  of  manufacturing  the  articles  that  need  to  be  protected ; 

(2)  to  go  into  their  manufacture,  pay  the  high  wages,  and  be  content 
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with  English  rates  of  profit ;  (3)  or  to  ask  the  Grovernment  to  enable 
him  to  make  as  much  in  this  field  as  he  would  elsewhere,  bj  imposing 
duties  upon  his  foreign  competitor.  On  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  as  Professor  Cairnes  expounds  them,  the  second  is  out  of 
the  question.  He  looks  to  see  capital  betake  itself  to  the  field  where 
it  met  with  the  highest  returns,  and  would  think  the  capitalist  a  fool  for 
staying  where  he  got  less.  On  the  same  principles  the  third  choice 
should  be  ruled  out,  and  Government  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
such  appeals,  for  they  simply  ask  the  people  to  tax  themselves  for  the 
benefit  of  a  class.  Therefore  Professor  Cairnes  is  shut  up  to  the 
advice  that  Americans  should  manufacture  only  those  articles  that 
need  no  protection.  In  fine,  the  whole  argument  amounts  to  no  more 
than  the  old  plea,  that  every  nation  should  keep  to  the  occupation  in 
which  it  is  now  able  to  compete  with  others  in  the  cheapness  of  its 
products.  "  The  ambition  of  the  Americans,"  says  "The  Saturday 
Review,"  in  expounding  the  new  argument,  "  is  in  fact  to  compete  not 
merely  in  those  commodities  in  the  products  of  which  they  have  a  great 
advantage,  but  in  all  commodities;  and  this  pretension  could  only 
reach  its  legitimate  end  by  destroying  all  international  trade  whatever." 
All  the  new  elements  of  the  argument,  such  as  the  interference  that 
American  manufacturers  make  large  profits  because  they  pay  large 
wages,  are  gratuitous  assumptions  with  no  basis  in  fact.  And  that 
plea  means  that  the  industries  of  the  world  may  be  best  concentrated 
at  a  few  great  centres  of  wealth  and  population  ;  that  the  nations 
less  advanced  will  be  best  served  when  they  keep  their  farms  on 
one  continent  and  their  workshops  on  another ;  that  they  will  get 
goods  cheapest  when  the  foreign  producer  is  under  no  check  from 
home  competition ;  that  they  will  best  economize  their  labor  by 
having  no  employments  but  open-air  work  for  robust  men,  and  by 
employing  a  vast  amount  of  that  in  transportation ;  and  that  the 
industrial  example  of  Turkey,  Canada,  and  Portugal  is  more  admirable 
and  profitable  than  that  of  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Australia. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  Professor  Cairnes  has  taken  any  pains  to 
ascertain  what  would  be  the  efiect  of  the  adoption  of  his  advice  upon 
the  industry  of  America.  His  science,  as  Mr.  Senior  assured  the 
French,  is  not  avide  des  faits.  Thanks  to  our  double  septennat  of 
tariff  legislation,  the  result  would  be  far  less  disastrous  than  it  would 
have  been  fifty  years  ago.  And  the  day  will  come,  if  we  have  the 
wisdom  to  persist,  when  we  will  be  as  independent  of  tariffs  to  protect 
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the  great  staples  of  manufactnre  as  the  tides  are  of  Parliamentary 
or  CongressioDal  legislation.  The  *'  sickly  manufactures  "  that  ger- 
minated and  bore  fruit  in  "  the  hot-house  of  Protection  "  are  already 
competing  for  the  world's  markets  with  those  of  Europe.  Many  of 
them  would  have  nothing  now  to  fear  from  any  fair  and  honest  com- 
petition with  foreign  wares ;  but  until  the  capital  of  our  country  has 
grown  to  such  power,  and  can  afford  to  make  such  sacrifices  as  that  of 
England,  it  will  not  be  either  wise  or  fair  to  expose  it  to  the  unfair 
competition,  the  wholesale  underselling,  which  are  among  the  best 
known  weapons  of  industrial  warfare  practised  in  modem  Christendom. 
It  will  be  well  to  follow  the  example  of  England  in  this  respect,  but 
for  different  reasons :  after  practising  Protection  for  half  a  millennium, 
and  developing  her  industrial  power  to  a  point  that  defied  competition, 
she  kept  her  tarifi^  laws  in  force  for  thirty  years  after  her  manufactures 
had  ceased  to  have  any  direct  need  of  them. 

We  cannot  pass  by  two  assumptions,  in  the  quotations  we  have 
made,  without  notice.     "  The  Saturday  Review,"  "  the  newspaper  of 
the  period,"  wastes  some  moral  pity  (more  than  flavored  with  con- 
tempt) upon  the  selfishness  of  the  American  Protectionist.     It  con- 
ceives of  him  as  being  always  a  manufacturer,  with  a  direct  personal 
interest  in  high  tariffs,  making  money  by  ^^  taxes  on  consumption " 
paid  by  the  nation  at  large.     This  notion  of  him  is  indeed  the  com- 
mon one  in  England,  because  people  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  give 
half  a  thought  to  the  matter.     It  is  so  much  easier  and  pleasanter  to 
make  up  your  own  notion  of  an  opponent,  and  to  affix  to  him  such 
moral  characteristics  as  will  justify  your  contempt,  than  to  find  out 
what  manner  of  man  he  really  is.    If  only  the  persons  who  are  directly 
interested  in  manufactures  were  to  uphold  the  American  tariff,  it  could 
not  hold  its  own  for  a  single  year.     If  it  had  not  been  demanded  by 
the  great  body  of  the  nation,  which  is  on  the  whole  far  more  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  commerce  than  in  manufactures,  it  could  never  have 
been  enacted.     The  most  fervent  advocates  of  protection  in  America 
are  those  who  had  and  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  matter, —  who 
profit  by  it  only  in  so  far  as  the  whole  nation  is  benefited.     Such  were 
Alex.  Hamilton,  Clay,  Webster,  Colwell,  Greeley,  Dan.  Raymond, 
Willard  Phillips  (an  importer),  John  Rae,  and  a  host  of  the  past ;  such 
are  Henry  C.  Carey,  Wm.  B.  Kelley,  Horace  Bushnell,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  importers,  farmers,  and  tradesmen  of  all  sorts  in  the 
present     The  nationalist  views  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
present  tariff  *^  are  not  supported,"  says  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  by  a  selfish 
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clique,  bnt  rest  on  the  generositj  and  self-sacrifice  of  a  majority  of  the 
population." 

Professor  Caimes  assumes  that  the  argument  for  protection  is  the 
difference  between  English  and  American  wages.  It  is  remarkable 
that  even  so  much  of  Protectionist  logic  has  reached  the  ears  of 
an  English  economist :  we  must  surely  set  it  down  to  the  fact  that 
Professor  Caimes  has  been  busied  about  an  American  topic,  that  he 
has  heard  this  much  of  what  his  Protectionist  friends  —  for  we  are  his 
friends  —  have  to  say.  But,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the 
recognized  authorities  on  our  side,  he  would  have  found  a  good 
many  other  things  worthy  of  his  notice, —  arguments  that  the  question 
of  larger  or  smaller  profits  do  not  touch  at  all.  For  the  science  of 
National  Economy,  as  pursued  in  America,  does  not  coufine  itself  to 
questions  of  money-making.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  larger  problem 
of  the  full  development  of  the  national  life  on  its  industrial  side.  It 
begins  by  asking  what  is  the  industrial  characteristic  of  an  advanced 
and  advancing  society,  and  finds  that  it  is  a  varied  industry. 
It  asks  how  this  can  be  enacted,  and  finds  a  chief  obstacle  to  its 
growth  in  the  unfair  competition  with  nations  more  advanced 
in  capital  and  industry  and  more  densely  peopled.  It  is  met  by 
the  objection  that,  if  it  decline  this  competition,  the  people  will 
be  deprived  of  their  right  to  buy  as  cheaply  and  sell  as  dearly 
as  they  can.  It  gives  two  answers :  (1)  That  even  if  this 
were  the  case,  yet  the  higgling  of  the  market  place,  the  un- 
restricted freedom  of  competition,  is  no  divine  ordinance  to  which 
every  thing  else  must  give  way.  It  always  has  given  way,  whenever 
human  relationships  have  interfered  with  it.  Such  a  relationship  is 
the  national  brotherhood,  divinely  constituted  in  the  existence  of  this 
nation.  Every  nation  may  therefore — as  every  family  does — con- 
stitute itself  one  of  those  ^^  non-competing  groups,"  whose  existence 
English  economists  have  been  fairly  forced  to  admit.  (2)  The  crea- 
tion of  a  diversified  industry  is  a  measure  of  temporary  sacrifice,  it 
may  be,  for  the  ulterior  advantage  of  the  whole  and  of  all  its  parts. 
It  is  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  expenditure  made  for  public  education 
and  public  works.  Every  community  is  competent  to  make  such 
sacrifices ;  the  right  is  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  a  nation. 
Protection,  when  adopted  for  this  purpose  by  young  countries,  whose 
resources  are  not  yet  fully  developed,  has  the  sanction  of  all  the  chief 
Free-Trade  authorities, —  Adam  Smith,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Michel 
Chevalier,  P.  Rossi,  &o.     (3)  The  fact  of  even  a  temporary  sacrifice 
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is  more  than  doubtful,  (a)  because  varied  industry  affords,  what  uni- 
formity of  occupation  does  not,  work  for  the  whole  mass  of  the  people ; 
and  the  problem  of  setting  all  to  work  is  the  most  difficult  in  the  sphere 
of  national  economy.  A  field  sown  with  several  kinds  of  grass  grows 
more  than  if  only  one  sort  were  used,  (b)  Because  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer never  does  sell  at  the  lowest  price  that  will  repay  him,  unless 
he  meets  with  native  competition  ;  and,  if  native  competition  attempts 
to  supplant  him  without  protection,  he  throws  large  quantities  of  goods 
on  the  market  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  destroy  it  and  thus  restore  his 
monopoly.  Protection  is  the  enemy,  not  the  friend  of  monopoly  ;  it 
alone  creates  really  Free  Trade.  The  effect  of  imposing  duties  upon 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  is  to  lower  their  prices, —  sometimes  at 
once  ;  always  in  the  long  run,  at  least,  (c)  Because  the  proximity  of 
the  market  makes  the  price  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods 
apprpximate ;  its  distance  makes  them  diverge.  It  is  therefore  in  the 
interest  of  every  producer  of  the  former,  notably  the  interest  of  tl^e 
farmer,  to  bring  the  manufacturer  into  neighborhood  with  him.  {(f) 
Because  experience  shows,  in  the  cases  of  Ireland,  Canada,  India, 
Portugal,  and  Turkey,  that  .when  a  weaker  and  less  developed  country 
engages  in  unrestricted  competition  with  one  possessed  of  a  denser 
population,  finer  skill,  and  larger  accumulations  of  capital,  the  former 
steadily  declines  in  all  the  elements  of  industrial  strength.  English 
economists  may  find  a  great  many  reasons  why  this  should  not  be  the 
result.  American  economists  think  themselves  better  employed  in 
ascertaining  why  it  is. 

We  will  stop  here,  though  we  have  given  only  a  sample  of  the  ar- 
guments which  we  would  like  to  see  the  English  economists  answer. 
They  never  make  the  attempt.  "  The  difficulty,"  says  Mr.  Greeley, 
"  of  bringing  this  tariff  controversy  to  a  conclusion  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  one  party  pays  no  attention  whatever  to  the  arguments  of  the 
other.  We,  who  stand  for  protection,  read  the  writings  of  our  oppo- 
nents, and  discuss  the  question  with  direct  reference  to  their  argu- 
ments ;  but  our  adversaries  coolly  assume  at  the  outset  that  all  we 
have  to  say  is  nonsense  and  absurdity,  dictated  by  selfishness  or  bigotry, 
and  never  take  the  trouble  of  listening  to  us  for  the  first  minute.  Thus, 
after  we  have  patiently  met  their  arguments,  point  after  point,  and,  as 
we  think,  refuted  them,  they  simply  repeat  their  previous  assertions, 
paying  no  attention  to  our  replies,  and  deeming  themselves  unanswered, 
because  they  have  not  looked  at  the  answer,"  "  It  would  seem," 
says  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  '^  as  though  we  Free  Traders  had  become 
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nearly  as  bigoted  in  favor  of  Free  Trade  as  our  former  opponents  " — 
the  English  landlords,  to  wit — "  were  in  favor  of  Protection.  Just 
as  they  used  to  say,  *  We  are  right :  why  argue  the  question  ? '  so  now, 
in  face  of  the  support  of  Protection  by  all  the  greatest  minds  of 
America,  all  the  first  statesmen  of  the  Australians,  we  tell  the  New 
England  and  the  Australian  politicians  that  *  we  will  not  discuss  Protec- 
tion with  them,  because  there  can  be  no  two  minds  about  it  among  men 
of  intelligence  and  education.  We  will  hear  no  defence  of  national 
lunacy/  we  say."  As  a  consequence,  the  arguments  for  Protection  do 
not  seem  to  be  known  to  the  English  advocates  of  Free  Trade.  When 
the  present  writer,  about  ten  years  ago,  first  found  his  confidence  in 
the  English  doctrines,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  rather  shaken 
by  the  facts  and  arguments  that  Mr.  Carey  offers,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  English  books  to  have  his  faith  confirmed.  Although  he  had 
access  to  a  pretty  large  collection,  some  by  English  authors,  some  by 
their  American  disciples,  he  could  find  no  answers  to  the  Protectionist 
arguments  in  any  of  them.  He  had  to  make  what  was  then  a  sad 
confession,  that  Mr.  Carey  might  concede  all  that  they  undertook  to 
prove,  without  in  the  least  vitiating  the  force  of  his  own  reasoning. 
The  American  was  dealing  with  the  actual  facts  of  actual  life,  the 
societies  and  fellowships  of  men  that  Providence  has  brought  into  being 
on  this  earth.  The  others  lived  and  reasoned  in  a  world  of  things, 
in  which  pounds  and  dollars  were  the  only  realities.  The  men  of 
whom  his  pages  spoke  were  actual  human  beings,  living  iu  human 
relationships,  especially  citizens  of  a  common  country.  Those  that 
they  spoke  of  were  dim  and  unreal  shadows,  money-making  machines, 
divested  of  all  qualities  save  avarice  and  the  desire  of  progress.  He 
had  room  for  moral  estimates,  for  indignation  and  admiration ;  their 
world  was  one  in  which  no  Ten  Commandments  were  ever  uttered, 
and  no  moral  sense  throbbed  in  the  breasts  of  the  creatures  who 
inhabited  it. 

"  Yes,"  Mr.  Mill  would  say,  "  Political  Economy  does  not  allow 
the  ethical  element  to  intrude  into  its  sphere.  But  it  recognizes  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  thing  by  itself,  but  a  fragment  of  a  greater  whole  ; 
a  branch  of  social  philosophy,  so  interlinked  with  all  the  other 
branches  that  its  conclusions,  even  in  its  peculiar  province,  are  only 
true  conditionally,  subject  to  interference  and  counter  action  from 
causes  not  directly  within  its  scope.  To  the  character  of  a  practical 
guide  it  has  no  pretensions,  apart  from  other  classes  of  considera^ 
tions.    Political  Economy,  in  truth,  has  never  pretended  to  give  advice 
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to  maakind,  with  no  lights  but  its  own,  though  people  who  knew 
nothing  but  Political  Economy,  and  therefore  knew  that  ill,  have 
taken  apon  themselves  to  advise,  and  could  only  do  so  by  such 
lights  as  thej  had."  *'The  conclusion  reached  bj  the  Political 
Economist,"  says  Mr.  Senior,  '^  whatever  be  their  generality  and 
truth,  do  not  authorise  him  in  adding  a  single  syllable  of  advice. 
That  privilege  belongs  to  the  writer  or  the  statesman,  who  has 
considered  cUl  the  causes  which  may  promote  or  impede  the  general 
welfare  of  those  whom  he  addresses ;  not  to  the  theorist,  who  has 
considered  only  one^  though  among  the  most  important  of  those 
causes."  But  have  all  the  expounders  of  this  ^  science "  been  so 
modest  ?  Have  we  not  just  seen  Professor  Caimes  using  an  inference 
drawn  from  the  relation  of  wages  to  profits,  as  a  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  protection  from  home  industry?  Give  no 
advice,  indeed  1  What  class  of  writers  under  heaven  have  ever  so 
abounded  in  advice  and  counsel, —  have  ever  so  persistently  shut  their 
eyes  to  all  considerations  that  lay  outside  their  own  little  sphere? 
Take  from  economists  their  advisory  function,  and  you  would  deprive 
them  of  their  very  raison  cPetre. 


MR.   HARRIS-GASTRELL'S  REPORT  UPON  UNITED 
STATES  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES. 

(  Continued  from  last  number  of  "  Bulletin,**) 

We  continue  from  our  last  number  our  extracts  from  the  ad- 
mirable report  on  textile  industries  of  the  United  States,  pre* 
pared  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Harris-Gas trell.  Second  Secretary  of  the 
British  Legation  in  the  United  States,  and  published  in  a  Brit- 
ish blue-book  of  1873. 

We  resume  the  extracts  from  the  portion  of  the  report 
relating  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  character  of  the 
report  forbids  condensation  of  the  material,  and  abstracts  would 
be  unjust  to  the  author,  and  inconsistent  with  our  object  of 
giving  the  author's  exact  views  and  facts.  In  order  to  conform 
to  the  restrictions  of  space,  we  prefer  to  omit  the  portions  which 
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we  think  may  be  less  interesting  to  our  readers.  We  shall  indi- 
cate the  portions  omitted  by  preserving  the  original  numbering 
of  the  sections. 

We  concluded  the  extracts  in  our  last  number  with  the  sec- 
tion numbered  101.  The  sections  immediately  following  under 
the  chapter  **  raw  material,**  102-106,  relating  to  the  **  culture 
of  cotton,"  **  discovery  of  phosphates,"  other  "  improvements  in 
cultivation,"  **  pounds  per  acre,"  **  labor,"  **  causes  of  less  labor 
power,"  '*  cotton  in  California,"  **  ginning,"  are  omitted. 

The  report  proceeds  as  follows  :  — 

107.  TransportatioQ  is  an  important  item  in  the  cost  of  cotton,  and  Transpor- 
Ihe  tendency  in  the  United  States  is  towards  an  increase  of  the  cost  ^  ^°* 
of  traDsportatioD.     This  subject  will  be  briefly  treated  under  the  head 
of  general  expenses.     (  Vide  paragraph  177.) 

The  average  difference  between  the  same  grade  of  cotton  in  New 
Orleans  and  Charleston  aod  in  Boston  seems  usually  to  be  one 
cent,  br  one  cent  and  a  small  fraction  over  per  pound  at  the  same 
date.  One  to  one  and  a  half  cent  per  pound  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  cost  of  placing  cotton  in  the  markets  of  the  North.  In 
consequence  of  a  combination  of  steamship  companies  and  railroads, 
it  seems  that  a  dealer  in  Memphis  can  land  cotton  in  Liverpool  at 
only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  more  than  he  can  deliver  it  at  a 
terminus  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  There  are  projects  for  send- 
ing cotton  at  yet  cheaper  rates  to  the  manufacturing  markets.  None  Freight 
of  these  will,  however,  give  apparently  any  greater  advantage  in  the  summer.  ^ 
purchase  of  oottcH)  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  than 
they  now  possess  over  manufacturers  in  Europe.  In  the  Northern 
half  of  the  United  States,  inland  rates  of  transportation  are  higher  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  because,  as  the  navigation  on  the  canals  is 
closed,  freight  on  railroads  is  increased ;  in  summer  the  railroads 
generally  carry  freight  below  cost.  This  and  some  other  causes 
make  it  of  moment  to  the  manufacturer  to  stock  his  mill  and  thereby  »  stoclting 
lose  interest  on  the  money,  and  incur  many  small  expenses,  and  take  "P-" 
the  risk  of  loss  in  price.  Usually  four-fifths  of  the  supply  is  bought 
within  the  first  five  months,  and  one-half  within  three  months  after 
the  crops  begin  to  oome  in.  But  in  small  mills  this  is  not  always 
done.  These,  if  inland,  as  in  the  middle  of  Connecticut,  may  get 
their  cotton  direct  from  Memphis  by  rail,  two  car-loads  at  a  time. 

VOL.  V.  HO.  II.  17 
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Extra  cost  108.  The  extra  cost,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  putting  cotton  in  the 
^1  in  '  Liverpool  market  beyond  that  of  putting  it  in,  say,  the  New  York 
Amtficaiu.  '^*''^®*>  ^  *  natural  advantage  which  the  United  States  manufacturer 
has  over  the  British  manufacturer.  It  is  usually  supposed  to  average 
1^  c.  or  nearly  ^  of  Id,  per  lb.  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  advantage  is  relatively  greatest  when  cotton  is 
cheapest.  Whenever  the  days  of  8  c.  gold  for  cotton  in  New  York 
may  return,  the  advantage  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  supposing 
freights  and  other  costs  of  transportation  to  remain  the  same,  would 
be  about  17  per  cent  At  a  price  for  cotton  of  20  c.  currency,  the 
advantage  at  the  present  time  is  only  7}  per  cent.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  United  States,  not  only 
to  reduce  her  inland  cost  of  transportation,  but  also  to  produce  cheap 
cotton  ;  for  the  cheaper  the  cotton,  the  greater  her  advantage  in  the 
Ch«*P  raw  material  over  her  European  competitors.  These  have  only  one 
offset  to  this  advantage,  the  possibility  of  using  a  lower  class  of  cot- 
tOD,  such  as  Surats.  To  the  extent  to  which  it  is  now  possible  to  use 
up  such  cotton  at  a  cheap  rate  without  materially  lowering  the  quality 
of  the  goods,  this  advantage  of  the  United  States  is  diminished.*  And 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  would  still  be  possible  to  so  use  up  inferior 
cotton,  would  the  probable  advantage  of  the  United  States  from  still 
cheaper  cotton  be  proportionably  reduced.  It  will,  moreover,  be 
seen,  from  paragraph  1 10  which  follows,  that  the  natural  advantage 
of  American  manufacturers  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  superior  advantages  in  the  system  of  purchasing 
cotton  which  the  English  manufacturers  enjoy  in  the  Liverpool 
market. 
Price  of  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  price  of  cotton. 

But  it  would  seem  that,  so  far  as  the  price  may  depend  upon  the  cost 
of  growing  cotton,  the  price  will  be  diminished  by  the  changes  in  its 
cultivation  in  the  South,  which  will  increase  the  production  per  acre, 
improve  the  quality,  and  attract  the  necessary  labor  for  picking  it. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  so  far  as  the  price  may  depend  upon 
inland  cost  of  transportation,  the  price  may  be  increased.  Liverpool 
practically  regulates  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  United  States.  It 
may  be  noticed  also  that  the  grades  of  cotton  come  together  in  price 
as  the  season  advances. 
Contump-  109.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  cotton  in  the  United  States  is 
^i^j^  used  for  other  purposes  than  spinning,  and  that  the  statistics  of  con- 
sumption generally  include  the  quantity  for  these  other  uses,  such  as 


cotton. 
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making  mattresses,  &c.  The  New  York  shipping  lists  gave  in 
former  years,  when  all  or  nearly  all  the  cotton  was  sent  through  the 
seaports,  very  accurate  statistics  of  consumption  ;  but,  in  these  years, 
when  so  large  a  quantity  of  cotton  is  sent  to  market  by  railroads,  the 
method  therein  pursued  is  no  longer  applicable.  The  present  sta- 
tistics seem  rather  more  liable  to  error  from  the  absence  of  any 
uniform  mode  of  collecting  statistics  of  freight  from  the  railroads. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  has  borne  a  vary- 
ing ratio  to  the  exportation  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  follow- 
ing statement,  computed  from  the  Tables  in  Mr.  Nourse's  Report, 
and  in  the  *'  Monthly  Statistics,"  shows  this :  — 


Pxoduetioii. 

Sxporto. 

BalM. 

BalM. 

Per 

oeot. 

Bales. 

Per 
cent. 

From  1880-81  to  1889-40     . 

„      1840-41  to  1849-50     . 

„     1850-51  to  185^-60     . 

Iiil860-61» 

In  1861^70 

In  1870-71 

In  1871-72 

1,868,105 
2,154,194 
8,895.142 
8.849.469 
8,201,159 
4,852,817 

1,189,850 
1,708,680 
2,611,740 
8,127.^8 
2,178,917 
8,167,264 

88J 

79J 

75i 

81i 

68 

72i 

224,020 
484,868 
752,451 
848,740 
868,908 
1,168,666 

20 

221 
22 
27 
27 

During  this  period  the  average  net  weight  of  the  bale  increased 
gradually  from  350  lbs.  to  400  lbs.  in  1841-43,  and  thence  to  450  lbs. 
in  1858-60.  In  1860-61  it  was  477  lbs.,  and  since  the  war  has 
gradually  risen  from  441  lbs.  to  an  average  of  460  lbs.  The  con- 
sumption in  the  South  was  not  recorded  till  1847-48,  when  it  was 
92,152  bales  for  all  purposes. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  home  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  rapidly  increased,  especially  since  1860, 
and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  effect  upon  the  cotton  manu- 
factures of  the  war  against  the  South.  It  is  now  more  than  five 
times  as  much  as  it  was  in  1830  to  1840,  whereas  the  exports  are 
not  three  times  as  much  as  in  1830  to  1840.  The  home  consump- 
tion has  now  increased  from  843,740  bales  before  the  war  to  1,163,666 
bales  in  1870-71,  whereas  the  exports  exceed  only  by  a  little  the 
exports  before  the  war. 

*  A  large  sorplus  remained  from  the  previous  jeors  ;  lienoe  tlie  exports  and  home 
ooosomption  are  more  than  the  jear's  production. 
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Of  the  present  coDSumption  of  about  1,200,000  bales,  the  four 
States,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island, 
take  about  687,000  bales.     (  Vide  also  paragraph  188.) 
Disadyan-       110.  Cotton  can  be  bought  at  place   of  origin  without  the  pur- 
^g^Qg  chaser  seeing  it ;  but  wool  at  any  rate  in  the  United  States  cannot  be 
°P*"  BO  bought.     Although  the  cotton  manufacturers  have  this  advantage 

over  the  woollen  manufacturers,  thej  meet  with  some  disadvantages 
in  the  purchase  of  their  raw  material  As  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, it  is  customary  for  the  mills  to  stock  up  early  in  the  cotton 
year  at  loss  of  interest,  cost  of  many  little  expenses,  and  risk  of  loss 
in  price.  This  system  obviously  requires  the  locking^up  of  a  large 
ci^ital,  and  seems  to  render  absolutely  necessary  a  larger  business 
capital  for  mills  than  would  otherwise  be  needed.  The  system  is, 
however,  supported  by  the  general  preference  of  the  spinners  to  im- 
port their  cotton  from  the  South,  sometimes  at,  as  dealers  aver,  a 
higher  cost  to  New  England  manufacturers  than  the  cotton  could  be 
bought  in  Boston.  The  chief  reason  for  this  preference  seems  to  be 
that  the  spinners  cannot  depend  upon  the  home  supply  of  their  cen- 
tral city,  as  Boston  for  instance.  But  the  business  method  of  the 
dealers  seems  also  to  be  defective.  There  is,  however,  in  Boston,  a 
desire  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  it  would  seem  possible  to 
Cotton  held  make  of  Boston  a  cotton  market  next  in  importance  to  Liverpool, 
**  ^•Py- Several  advantages  are  claimed  for  Boston.  The  Boston  Board  of 
Trade  Report  for  1871,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  states  some  of  them  thus  :  ''  Cotton  is  held  in 

Boston  and  Boston  at  less  expense  than  in  any  other  northern  port,  and  less  than 

LiverpooL    .     _ .  ,  ...  «  .  tt  .  * 

m  Liverpool  except  in  the  item  of  interest.     Upon  consignments  of 

cotton  from  the  South,  there  is  less  loss  in  weight  by  handling  and 
damage,  and  by  shrinkage,  than  in  other  markets.  Freights  by 
steamer  to  Liverpool  are  generally  lower  from  Boston  than  from 
New  Tork,  because  the  freight  steamers  carrying  grain  and  other 
heavy  cargo,  lacking  light  cargo,  want  cotton  to  fill  up." 

As  the  opposite  custom  prevails  in  England,  it  is  supposed,  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  English  spinners  obtain  over  American  spin- 
ners '*  an  advantage  of  nearly  )^d.  per  lb.  in  relative  cost "  by  the 
habit  of  buying,  as  they  require  raw  material,  at  Liverpool,  the 
market  nearest  their  mills,  and  the  cheapest.  At  any  rate  it  is  stated 
that  '*  in  the  average  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  prices  at 
Liverpool  have  been  lower  than  the  cost  of  importation  at  the  same 
date." 
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111.  As  to  the  1186  of  cotton  in  spinning,  there  ia  little  to  say  Mixing  of 
under  this  head.     The  practice  in  the  United  States  seems  to  be  to  *^"°'*- 
use  one  kind  of  cotton  onlj,  and  seldom  to  resort  to  mixing  different 
grades  of  cotton.    In  some  cases  the  spinners,  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  different  qualities,  keep  them  separate  until  they  have 
passed  through  the  cards.     This  system  seems  to  have  advantages. 

The  waste  in  manufacturing  the  raw  material  of  cotton  used  to  be  Waste  of 
about  20  per  cent  in  1830,  and  has  now  been  reduced  to  about  16  ore?  ^ 
per  cent.     Hence,  in  this  report,  the  waste  will  be  assumed  to  be  16 
per  cent,  and  the  lb.  of  product  will  be  computed  to  have  consumed 
1.625  lbs.  of  cotton.    The  distribution  of  the  waste  seems  to  be  as 
follows :  — 


At  breaker  lapper 
„  finisher  lapper 
„  breaker  card  . 
,,  finisher  card  . 


Pwetnt. 
2 

1 
1 
1 


At  first  drawing  . 
„  second  drawing 
„  third  drawing  . 
„  coarse  flj  .  . 
„  fine  fly     .    .    . 


Ptr  cent. 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


ToCftl  ptr  MDt. 

Carding 6 

Drawing,  evening,  &c.  6 
Railway  head  ...  4 
Other  waste  ....    2 


16 


e,  MUX  Supplies. 

112.  Prominent  amongst  mill  supplies  stands  out  that  great  store  Coal, 
of  power,  the  coal.  Wherever  water-power  is  not  within  reach  at 
cheaper  cost,  cheap  coal  means  cheap  power,  and  cheap  power  is  a 
very  important  item  in  cheap  manufacturing.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  and  especially  as  I  am  pressed  for  time,  I  cannot  enter  so  fully 
into  the  subject  of  coal  as  I  should  like  to  do.  Neither  do  I  yet 
possess  aU  the  materials  for  dealing  with  it  as  thoroughly  as  I  could 
wish,  although  I  have  been  able  to  collect  some  materials  of  interest. 

119.  Charcoal  and  wood  are  small  items  in  the  supplies,  for  naiUs  ^J^'JJ^^, 
in  the  North  and  West,  where  the  cord  of  wood  varies  from  $3  to  96, 
or  llf.  3d,  to  IL  28.  6d,    In  the  South  wood  is  much  cheaper,  and  is 
generally  used  as  fuel. 

Oil  is,  in  mill  supplies,  the  next  most  important  item  after  fuel.  Oil. 
In  Boston  the  prices  have  been,  in  1870,  72  to  90  cents  ;  in  1871,  81 
to  98  cents,  and  in  1872. 

In  New  York  in  October,  1872,  — 


Sperm  oil  was,  per  gallon  . 
Olive     „     „         „ 
Machinery  „         „ 
Faliu  oil  was,  per  lb. 


$1.65  to  $1.70,  say  6«.  Sd. 

1.40  1.60         6     6 

0.60  1.75  or  2     8    to  6«.  Id, 

0.09  0.10         0    4         0     4i 
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In  such  a  town  as  Fall  River,  on  the  sea-board,  olive  oil  could, 
last  autumn,  be  laid  down  at  $1.08  duty  paid,  or  88  cents  without 
duty  in  gold.  In  this  instance  the  tariff  makes  a  material  addition  to 
the  cost.  There  are  a  large  number  of  oils  and  oily  compounds  for 
machinery  competing  with  each  other  for  the  mill-owners'  custom. 
Dyes  and  120.  The  prices  of  dyes  and  chemicals  were,  in  New  York,  in 
chemicals.  October,  1872,  as  foUows.  [A  long  table  printed  in  the  report  is 
omitted.] 

These  prices  seem  to  range  much  higher  than  similar  prices  in 
England,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  increase  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing over  the  cost  in  respect  of  mill  supplies  in  England.  The  tariff 
directly  increases  the  cost  of  one  or  two  of  these  materials.  The 
high  price  of  labor  prevents  print  works  from  effecting  an  economy 
by,  in  respect  of  garancine,  running  it  into  vats  and  extracting  the 
weaker  liquid.  Some  mills,  which,  being  of  large  capacity,  keep 
chemists  of  their  own,  test  samples  before  purchase,  and  in  this  way 
often  secure  best  articles  at  a  cheap  rate. 
Albumen.       Albumen  is  an  important  item  in  mill  supplies.     Albumen  of  egg 

costs  about  $1,  or  3$,  dcL^  and  of  blood  about  the  half  or  less. 

Shnttlea.         121*  Of  Other  mill  supplies,  shuttles  cost  about  50  per  cent  more 

than  fifteen  years  ago ;  and  in  Cincinnati,  for  instance,  shuttles  for- 

Card  doth-  merly  costing  $4  or  95  now  cost  $6,  or  1/.  2$,  6d.     Card  clothing  is 

^9*  manufactured  as  in  England,  and  costs,  on  an  average,  about  $1.25, 

or  4«.  Sd.  a  foot.     In  some  mills,  cloth  instead  of  leather  is  used ; 

but  leather  is  easier  to  repair,  as  in  cloth  the  holes  close  up.     For 

roller  eovers  it  was  at  one  time  thought  that  a  substitute  for  leather, 

saving  a  dollar  per  eight  spindles  in  a  mill,  had  been  found.     It  was 

leather  except  in  having  no  fibre.     It  wore  well  through  the  cold 

weather,  but  melted  in  July. 

Mill  supplies  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  manu&cturing ; 

but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  sketch  that  they  are  a  larger 

item  than  in  Europe,  and  may  at  some  time  be  somewhat  lessened. 

Proportion      The  proportion  in  quantity  of  certain  mill  supplies  to  product  might 

pliM  to^o^  l>®lp  ^o  show  whether  or  not  there  is  an  equal  economy  and  efficiency 

°"^^  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  in  their  consumption.     Such  statistics  are 

difficult  to  obtain.     But  from  the  published  statistics  of  Lowell  and 

Lawrence,  in  which  gross  quantities  in  round  numbers  are  sometimes 

given,  I  quote  the  following  :  — 
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Coal tons 

CharcoAl bushels 

Wood cords 

Oil gtUons 

Starch lbs. 

Flour barrels 

Madder lbs. 

Copperas „ 

Alum „ 

Sumac „ 

Sulphuric  add „ 

Bark „ 

Soda  ash „ 

Soap „ 


Portion  of  power  in  steam.  No.  of  horse-power 


Per  1,000  Ibt.  of  product 


GaUoo  and  print 

Calioo  and  delaine, 

works. 

&o.,  print  works. 

8.75 

$1.80 

1.48 

0.04i 

0.17 

•  .  * 

1.85 

0.89 

55.60 

112.66 

0.27 

0.06i 

616.90' 

12.85 

42.00 

49.40 
276.60 

157.05 

98.86 

86.45 

9.90  J 

2,000 


500 


From  the  list  of  prices  at  Lowell  (vide  paragraph  202),  I  am  able,  p^^j^^  ^f 
before  closing  this  Report,  to  insert  here  the  prices  of  the  following  various 
articles :  —  plies. 


Belt  leather per  lb. 

lAcing  leather per  side 

Sperm  oil „  gall. 

Tallow „     lb. 

Bust  or  hand  brushes „  doz. 

Reeds,  steel per  beer  or  sodents 

Card  sheets  and  fillets  .    .    .    per  square  foot 

Shuttles  (apple  tree) per  doz. 

Bobbins „  1,000 

Potato  starch,  for  dressing   .    .    .    .    „      lb. 

Brass  castings „       „ 

Iroo         „  ,       .» 


Dole.  ots. 

£    $,  d. 

0  42 

0    1    6.9 

1  15 

0    4    8i 

1  40 

0    5    8 

0  12 

0    0    5.4 

4  00 

0  15    0 

0  02 

0    0    0.9 

1  25 

0    4    8i 

6  00 

1    2    6 

10  00 

1  17    6 

0  05i 

0    0    2i 

0  50 

0    1  lOi 

005^ 

0    0    2i 

122.  On  fine  sheetings,  the  cost   of  all  the  supplies  required  for  Qogt  of  mill 
keeping  up  the  machinery,  and  of  wear  on  articles  used,  like  heddles,  supplies  per 
shuttles,  bobbins,  &c,^  is  usually  reckoned  at  half  a  cent  (or  rather 
less  than  \d.)  per  yard.     This  means  all  supplies  from  opening  cot- 
ton to  goods  woven,  and  includes  every  thing  from  sweeping  materials 
to  the  last  articles  required  for  loom  cleaning. 
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Per  lb.  The  value  of  mill  sapplies,  inclading  oil  and  fuel,  seems  to  average, 

at  a  liberal  estimate  for  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  2}  cents  (or 
1^(2.)  per  pound  on  white  work,  taking  the  bulk  of  actual  business, 
and  as  little  as  2  cents  on  some  kinds  of  coarse  work.  Where  there 
is  water-power,  or  where  fuel  is  cheaper,  this  rate  is  proportionately 
reduced.  On  colored  work  the  mill  supplies  form  a  larger  item  ;  and 
in  printing  thej,  including  chemicals  and  dyes,  make  up  a  large  part 
of  the  cost  of  printing. 

Cost  of  123.  Dyeing  seems  to  cost  about  as  follows  for  labor  and  materials, 

the  labor  being  a  small  proportion  only :  — 


dyeing. 


In  black    .    .    . 
Best  black 
Aniline  dye«  . 
Indigo  blue 
Best  red    . 


4c.  or  l.Sd.  per  lb. 
8c.  or  8.6rf.     „ 
8c.  or  8.M.     „ 
16c.  or  7, 2d.     „ 
16c.  or  7.2c/.     „ 


Of  bleach-      Bleached  goods,  such  as  sheetings,  seem  to  cost  from  ^,igth  to  ^^^ 
^^'  more  than  brown  goods  of  the  same  kind.     The  operation  of  bleach- 

ing seems  to  cost  from  1  to  1|  cents  a  yard  on  coarse  goods,  and 
more  on  finer  goods. 
OfpriDtiog.      124'  Printing,  which  includes  the  necessary  bleaching,   and   in 
.    which  the  labor  is  not  a  half  of  the  cost  of  the  mill  supplies  and 
chemicals  and  dyes,  costs,  in  all,  from  2}  cents  to  8]^  cents  and  more, 
or  from  1.125(f.  to  1.575(2.  per  yard.     Fine  printing  in  modem  colors 
seems  to  cost  about  8}  cents  per  yard.     This  makes  from  17]^  cents 
to  24}  cents  on  7.875(f.  to  lid,  per  lb.     It  will  be  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding division  of  this  Report  (paragraphs  58  and  54)  that,  accord- 
ing to  deductions  from  the  census  returns,  the  cost  of  printing  averaged 
in  mill  supplies  about  2  cents  75  mills,  or  1.24(2.,  chemicals  and  dyes 
8  cents,  or  8s.  6(2.,  and  in  aggregate  cost  of  production  about  21  cents, 
or  9J(2.  per  lb. 
As  to  re-         As  regards  the  possibility  of  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  mill  sup- 
cost  o°miU  P^>®B  P^^  ^^*  ^^  product,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  held  by  many 
supplies,     intelligent  adherents  of  limited  free  exchange  that  certain  desirable 
alterations  in  the  tariff,  lowering  its  rates  to  a  revenue  basis,  would 
directly  aud  indirectly  take  off  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  mill  supplies 
by  actual  saving  in  price  of  materials,  and  by  a  lesser  outlay  in  their 
transportation. 

/.  Labor. 

Unit  of  125.  The  unit  of  labor  in  the  United  States  is  sometimes  consid- 

^   ^'         ered  to  be  $1.25,  or  43.  ScL  per  working  day  of  eleven  hours  in  a 
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working  year  of  800  days.  If,  as  I  take  it,  such  a  unit  is  intended 
to  apply  only  to  the  labor  of  men  and  women,  it  is  probably  near  the 
truth,  and  may  be  correct  even  for  men  alone.  The  wage  of  the 
minor  and  of  the  child  wonld  assuredly  render  necessary  the  selection 
of  another  unit  of  labor  to  represent  the  labor  of  adults  and  children. 
At  any  rate,  the  unit  of  labor  of  all  hands  in  cotton  factories  may  be 
affirmed  to  be  at  the  present  time  91,  or  Ss.  9d.  a  day  of  eleven 
hours,  for  a  year  of  SCO  working  days.  This  may  seem  rather  low  in 
comparison  with  the  much  higher  cost  of  labor  which  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  distinguish  the  United  States  from  England.  But  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  to  be  near  the  truth,  whenever  the  data  to  be  now 
adduced  for  this  conclusion  are  duly  weighed.  Moreover,  the  census 
returns  of  1870  indicate  the  same  rate,  by  showing  an  actual  average 
annual  wage  per  hand  of  all  kinds  of  only  9288,  or  about  54/. 
sterling.* 

I  purpose  to  distribute  my  materials  under  average  wages  and 
wages  by  departments,  for  yarns  and  piece  goods,  and  then  for 
bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  hosiery,  and  miscellaneous,  and  to  add  a 
Statement  of  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  plant  and  a  summary  of  the 
cost  of  labor. 

a.  Tarns  and  Piece  Goods^  £c. 

126.  At  the  outset,  it  should  be  stated  that  nearly  all  mills  spin  all 
their  yams  as  well  as  weave  their  cloth.  They  have  also  generally 
a  high  class  repair  shop,  in  which,  moreover,  they  sometimes  make 
some  of  their  own  machines. 

The  average  and  actual  wages  per  hand  in  the  cotton  manufacture  Wages  in 
in  general  are  in  Massachusetts,  in  a  day  of  deven  hours  :  —  in^MasM- 
chuBetta. 


V<Nrroen  .  .  .  . 
Women  .  .  , 
Toang  persons  . 
Children  .  «  . 
AU  hands.    . 


Ayange. 


$1.88 
1.03 
0.91 
0.62 
1.11 


Aotutl.     ATen«0.      Aotual. 


$1.87 
1.07 
0.95 
0.66 


ftr.lOH. 
8    lOi 
8     6 

1    IH 
4     6| 


7«.  OW. 

4  Oi 

8  6f 

2  Oi 


These  are  calculated  in  each  case  from  the  returns  of  more  than 
14,000  operatives.    The  average  wage  for  hands  includes  some  pay 

*  November  10.  In  cooseqaence  of  the  **  panie  "  in  the  United  States,  there  has  oc- 
eorred  a  decline  of  10  to  20  per  cent  in  mill  wages.  Vide  also  note  to  paragraph  166. 
—  J.P.H.G. 

vol..  Y,  KO.  H.  18 
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for  night  work.  Five  establishments  appear  to  have  run  2,180  night 
hours,  in  a  year  of  807  days,  or  rather  over  one  and  a  quarter  hours 
per  day  per  establishment.  The  average  rate  of  all  hands  may  there- 
fore be  taken  at  rather  less.  The  actual  wage  per  day  in  a  nominal 
year  of  800  days,  taking  the  average  working  year  at  280  days, 
would  scarcely  exceed  a  dollar. 

The  actual  average  wage  of  all  hands  in  another  calculation  is 
stated  at  $1.08.,  or  4<.  O^d.  a  day.  In  Fall  River  it  is  generally 
taken  at  $1,  or  Ss.  9d,  a  day. 

The  average  wage  per  hand  in  some  establishments  taken  sepa- 
rately does  not  alter  the  above  rates.    Thus  — 


Men. 

Wo««. 

ToangptnoM. 

Childran. 

AU. 

11.88  to  11.75 
2.00  to    1.50 
—         1.72 

fO.88  to  $0.67 
1.16  to    0.90 
—          0.88 

$1.00  to  $0.75 

$0.58  to  $0.50 

—        0.60 

0.75  to   0.50 

$1.01 
0.98 

An  establishment  in  which  the  operatives  are  mainly  Canadian 
French  shows  an  average  of  all  hands  of  only  91  cents,  or  8«.  5d. 

At  Lowell.  The  average  wage  per  hand  in  Lowell,  not  distinguishing  between 
cotton  and  woollen  operatives,  is  stated  in  the  local  statistics  to  be 
for  females  60   cents  to  62}  cents,  and  for  males  91.20  to  $2  a 

At  Law-     day  clear  of  board.     The  average  wage  in  Lawrence  for  all  hands, 

'^^  without  distinction  of  cotton  and  wool,  seems  to  be  91.20  a  day. 
The  manufactures  yielding  these  averages  include  print  works,  car- 
pets, and  in  the  case  of  Lawrence  a  large  proportion  of  woollen  and 
worsted  goods.  In  the  Pacific  Mills  producing  calicoes  and  delaines, 
and  some  other  goods  (vide  paragraph  184),  the  wages  of  nearly 
8,000  operatives  averaged  in  April,  1869,  $5.87  in  gold  per  week. 
The  average  is  now,  according  to  the  local  statistics,  $1.20,  or  4<.  6(f. 
a  day  per  hand.  This  represents  the  average  of  day  wages  on  the 
basis  of  the  monthly  pay-roll. 

In  Rhode        In  Providence,  R.I.,  and   the   neighborhood,  the   average   daily 

^^         wage  per  hand  seems  to  be  for— 

Men,  about 2  dollars,  or  7«.  6</. 

Women H    „       or  5$.  l^d, 

Touthe i    „       or  2».  9^/. 

InPhiUdel'     ^^  Philadelphia  and  neighborhood  the  actual  average  wage  per 
P'^  hand  is  nearly  808  dollars,  or  56/.  16<.  3d.  a  year.     This  represents 
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an  average  per  day  of  about  $1,  or  Bs.  9d,  This  result  is  the  aver- 
age of  7,000  operatives  employed  in  yarns  and  piece  goods,  with 
the  additioD  of  printed  calicoes,  employing  nearly  1,000  operatives. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  average  daily  earning  may  be 
higher  if  the  working  year  be  less  than  300  days. 

In  Ciucinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  West  (east  of  the  Mississippi)  gen-Tn  Wert, 
erally,  the  average  daily  earning  is  said  to  be  higher. 

In  the  Southern  States  it  is  rather  lower,  and  the  annual  average  Iq  Soutii. 
18  likewise  lower. 

I  think  that  from  these  data  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  at  the  present 
time  the  actual  average  wage  of  all  hands  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  Average 
in  New  England  in  particular,  and  in  the  United  States  in  general,  ^]^  ^^ 
is  about  $1,  or  3<.  9d.  per  day  of  eleven  hours,  in  a  nominal  work- 
ing year  of  800  days. 

127.  If  the  average  wage  per  hand  of  all  kinds  in  the  separate  Wnj^es  in 
manufactories  be  taken,  there  will  naturally  be  some  variation  around  ^n^[ct- 
this  standard  of  a  dollar  a  day.     There  will  also  be  some  little  vari-  ^^ 
ation  according  to  locality,  and  according  to  the  ratio  of  men,  women, 
and  children.     In  the  following  statement  of  various  manufactories 
in  Massachusetts,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  average  day  wage 
is  the  average  of  the  rates  per  day,  and  not  the  actual  average  rate 
per  day  in  a  nominal  working  year:  — 


Print  elottL 

Aotiul 

MM. 

WoB«n. 

Tomig  ponoof. 

OhUdren. 

aTvnge 
perbuid. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

MUll 

•IJ7 

426 

fO.96 

999 

,     , 

.  .  . 

.  . 

•1.06 

1.80 

84 

1.06 

fi2 

•088 

10 

•0.88 

19 

l.OS 

3 

2.07 

918 

124 

1,811 

0.82 

1,671 

124 

4 

170 

120 

1.80 

74 

100 

80 

0*88     18 

1.01 

5 , 

1.8S 

828 

007 

412. 

0.86 

802 

064  ;  61 

101 

A 

2.00 

18 

096 

18 

084 

4 

0.47 

20 

1.06 

ATonge  p«r  mlU      .    . 

1.88 

1.06 

0.87 

•  •  • 

0.66 

In  print 
cloth. 


If  the  average  be  taken  proportionately  by  the  number  of  hands,  then 
the  results  will  be :  — 

For  men,  about $L90  or  7«.  lid. 

Women 1.10      4    U 

Young  persons 0.88      8    H 

Children   . ^    .    .    .    .      0.66      2    Of 

All  hands 1^8      4    7i 
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In  ging- 
hams, &c. 


The  last  column  will  give  an  actual  average  wage  of  91.13i»  or 
4s.  3d.  per  day.  If  No.  3,  whick  is  an  establishment  for  delaines 
and  other  mixed  goods  as  well  as  print  cloths,  be  led  out,  the  average 
daily  wage  of  men  and  women  would  be  reduced  to  $1.82  and  91.08 
respectively,  and  the  actual  average  wages  would  become  $1.03,  or 
nearly  3$.  lO^d.  per  day. 


In  sheet- 
ings, &c. 


Arerage  daj  wages. 

III 

sh 

Mills  for  iheetlDgB 

J&l 

and  the  like. 

Hen. 

Womeo. 

Tonng 
penons. 

ChUdnn. 

^jfi 

No. 

D.  0. 

No. 

D.  0. 

No. 

D.  c. 

No. 

D.  0. 

No. 

D.  0. 

fco.  .  .  .  .  : 

168 

164 

224 

086 

100 

0  61 

62 

0  26 

642 

100 

2.  BbeetlngB,    drills, 

and  fltte  goods    . 

222 

176 

420 

100 

260 

0  76 

68 

060 

946 

106 

8.  Sheetings,     shirt- 

ings, and  prints , 
4.  Sheetings,  (tenims, 

827 

194 

661 

080 

428 

088 

196 

068 

1,496 

106 

and  stripes    .    . 

90 

164 

90 

100 

93 

102 

110 

041 

888 

^15 

Ditto 

104 

176 

96 

1  12 

64 

100 

28 

068 

296 

101 

Arerage    per  estab- 
U^ment  .    .    . 

- 

176 

096 

" 

086 

- 

646 

106 

If  the  average  be  taken  proportionately  by  the  number  of  hands, 
then  the  result  will  be :  — 

For  men,  aboat 11.78  or  6#.  8rf. 

Women 0.90      8    4i 

Toung  persons 0.84      8    If 

ChUdren 0.41       1    6i 

All  hands 1.07      4    0 

The  actual  average  wage  will  be  nearly  $1.08,  or  4«.  0^«  per  day. 

In  addition  to  these  indications  of  the  average  wage  in  print  cloth 
and  sheetings,  the  following  may  be  given  of  batting,  warps,  duck, 
and  ginghams :  — 


ATetagt  daj  wages. 

III 

ip 

BliUs  for  Tarioas  pn>- 
dnoU. 

Men. 

Women. 

Young 
persons. 

Children. 

Batting  1    .... 
„     2    .    .    .    . 

Warp 

Duck 

Ginghams  .... 

No. 
86 
47 
IC 

D.  c. 
2  18 

1  66 
200 
200 
167 

No. 

1 
7 
9 

76 

D.  e. 

1  00 
108 
0  90 
102 

No.   1  D.  c. 
9      1  25 
6       1  26 

17  0  79 

18  ,  1  00 
87      084 

No. 
9 

li 

4 
88 

D.  0. 
0  76 

066 
0  67 

No. 

40 
46 

188 
119 

Judged  by  this  one  example  of  ginghams,  the  actual  average  is 
11  cents,  or  5(2.  higher  in  colored  work  than  fn  pl^  work.    But 
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it  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  trustworthy  inference  of  general  appli- 
cation from  single  instances. 

In  the  Philadelphia  district  the  actual  average  wage  per  hand  wasIaPhOadel- 
in  1870  (and  the  decrease  is  slight  since  that  year), —  ^^^ 


FwTear. 
Doit. 


In  cotton  laps  and  jams 290 

In  checks,  ginghams,  and  other  piece  goods  .    800 


Nmnber. 
employed. 

.       671 

.    6,298 


Hie  actual  aTcrage  wages  per  day  may  therefore  not  unfairly  he 
taken  at  $1,  or  B^«  9(2.,  for  that  cotton  manufacturing  area.  More- 
OTer,  in  Massachusetts  the  actual  wages  paid  in  1869-70  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  census,  as  follows :  — 


Batting  and  wadding  .  . 
Piece  goods,  &c.  .  .  .  . 
Picking  and  cleaning  .  . 
Thread,  twines,  and  yams 


$378.00 
311.00 
440.00 
828.00 


This  shows  a  rather  higher  average  than  $1  a  day  in  a  nomi- 
nal year  of  800  working  days.  It  is  $1.04,  or  nearly  38.  lid.  a 
day. 

128.  The  conclusion  seems  consequently  to  he  safely  reached  that  Averafee 
the  actual  average  wage  per  hand  in  the  United  States  is  about  dayf  ^ 
$1,  or  3s.  9d.  a  day,  in  a  nominal  working  year  of  300  days,  for 
yams  and  piece  goods  in  general,  and  does  not  range  more  than 
11  cents,  or  5d.  higher  for  plain  fine  colored  work. 

This  conclusion  does  not,  however,  tally  with  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Table  (quoted  in  the  second  following  paragraph) 
prepared  by  Dr.  Young  for  Mr.  Commissioner  Wells,  in  1870. 
After  allowing  10  per  cent  for  decrease  in  wages  since  that  date, 
his  Table  would  show  an  average  weekly  earning  of  $5  gold,  or 
20s.  lOd.  for  operatives,  omitting  overseers.  This  average  would 
seem  to  be  rather  too  high  to  represent  actual  earnings,  for,  including 
overseers,  the  actual  rate  seems  to  be  only  $6  currency,  or  22s.  Bd, 

In  comparing  these  wages  with  wages  in  England,  it  should  beperbonr. 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  United  States  the  weekly  wages  generally 
represent  66  hours  of  work  against  60  hours  in  England.  The 
actual  average  wage  per  hour  in  the  United  States  is  about  9  cents, 
or  a  small  fraction  (a  quarter  of  a  farthing)  over  4i.  The  actual 
cost  of  labor  per  hour  of  work  is  of  coarse  somewhat  higher. 
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129.  In  treating  of  wages  in  «each  department,  I  purpose  first  to  Wages  by 
reproduce  in  exienso  Dr.  Young's  interesting  Table,  as  prepared  for  ^^U^J^f 
Commissioner  Wells,   and  republished  in  his    Special  Report  on 
Immigration.  ^  ^^^®- 

The  comparison  made  in  the  note  to  the  above  Table  has  been 
already  noticed.     (  Vide  paragraphs  27  and  128.) 

According  to  this  Table,  the  wages  range  on  an  average  6  per  cent  iq  ]^e^ 
higher  in  the  New  England  States  than  in  the  Middle  States.     This  EngUind,  In 
accords  on  the  whole  with  the  results  stated  in  the  preceding  para-  States. 
graphs  re^>ecting  average  wages  of  all  hands. 

The  average  decrease  of  wages  for  all  hands,  except  overseers,  is  Decrease 
usually  stated  at  10  per  cent  since  1869.    Consequently  the  follow-""**^ 
ing  rates  of  wages  for  1872  may  be  deduced  from  Dr.  Young's 
Table:  — 

Average  Weekly  Morning $, 


Carding:  — 

OTerseer 

Scutcher  hand .... 

Railway  minders  •    .    • 

Drawing  frame     .    .    . 

Speeder  

Scutcher  boy    .    .    .    . 

Grinders 

Strippers 

Spinning :  — 

Orerseer 

Male  spinners  .    .    .    . 

Mule  backside  piecers  . 

Frame  spinners  .  .  . 
Dressing :  — 

Overseer 

Second  liand    .    .    .    . 

Spoolers 

Warpers 

Drawers  and  twisters    , 

Dressers 

Weaving :  — 

Overseer 

Weavers 

Drawers-in 

Other  bands :  — 

Foremen 

Wood  workers .    .    . 

Iron  workers    .    .    . 

Engineer 

X^aborers 

Overseer  in  doth  room 


, 

EeUmated 

n%ng9. 

wastes  m 
1872. 

Dol.  ets. 

£ 

<. 

<f. 

18  08 

8 

7 

8 

6  68 

1 

5 

Oi 

8  60 

0 

18 

6 

8  83 

0 

14 

H 

4  87 

0 

18 

8 

4  80 

0 

16 

it 

7  86 

1 

9 

6  60 

1 

4 

<i 

17  60 

8 

5 

;t 

9  77 

1 

16 

2  22 

0 

8 

4f 

8  17 

0 

11 

7i 

15  27 

2 

17 

8 

10  62 

1 

18 

10 

4  69 

0 

17 

2i 

404 

0 

16 

If 

4  28 

0 

16 

o| 

12  70 

2 

7 

7i 

14  68 

2 

14 

10* 

7  40 

1 

7 

9 

660 

1 

1 

0 

16  22 

2 

17 

1 

18  48 

2 

10 

i3 

11  46 

2 

2 

12  06 

2 

5 

2i 

8  00 

1 

10 

0 

12  18 

2 

6 

71 
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Some  of  the  above  arerages  are  less  valaabte  than  others^  inasmach 
as  from  some  States,  sueh  as  PeirosjlvaQia  for  instance,  the  returns 
are  meagre,  as  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  Table  for  1869. 

In  making  further  inquiry  into  wages,  I  shall  take  separately  the 
oarding,  spinning,  dressing,  and  weaving  departments. 
In  blowing      130.  In  New  England  the  following  are  some  rates  of  wages 
?ng-room8.  P*'^  **^  7^^  ®°^  **  ^®  present  time  for  carding  hands  in  a  fine 
mill :  — 


Rates  in  a 
fine  mill. 


DeLoti^ 

£      t.      tL 

Carding  room :  — 

Overseer.    .    • 

Second  hand 

18  00 
liOO 
900 
4  00 
500 
460 
400 
800 
10  50 
8  50 
7  60 
7  50 
900 

8      7      6 
2      5      0 

Spreader,  or  scutcher,  or  third 

Opener  minder 

1    18      9 
0    15      0 

Spreader  minder 

0    18      9 

Railway  minder 

0    16    m 

0  15      0 

1  10      0 

Drawing-frame  minder 

Speeder  minder        

Grinder 

Carders  (at  self-strippers),  men 

Bover  (intermediate)  minder 

Flv-firame  minder     ......... 

1    19      4i 
1    11    lOi 
1      8      U 
1      8      ^ 
1    18      9 

Helner  at  all  nlaoes 

Actnal  The  above  are  rates  in  a  well-organized  fine  mill.     The  follow- 

8  mills       log)  on  the  other  hand,  are  average  rates,  taking  mills  of  all  kinds, 
1870^^*"^     as  stated  in  the  first  column :  — 


Cotton  opentiTW  in  ouding  lad  blowing 
rooms. 


No. 


17 
21 
20 
76 

50 

4 
81 

8 

802 

17 

4 

71 

104 

8 

8 
64 


Oeonpatkms. 


Overseers 

Second  bands    .    .    . 

Third  hands  .... 

Picker  tenders  .  .  . 
(  Railway  tenders  •  . 
]  Children 

Slubber  tenders     .    . 

Drawhig-frame  ^nders 

Flj-fhtme  tenders  .    . 

Speeder  tenders     •    . 

Picker  boys  .... 

Cardbojs 

Grinders 

Strippers 

Card  tenders     .    .    . 

Sweepers 

Other  hands  .... 


WM-ningi  tot  Ax  months. 


mgbmt 


1618.00 
861.00 
288.00 
282.00 
147.00 

75.40 
111.00 
116.00 
184.00 
185.00 
154.80 

60.00 
286.00 
215.00 
186.00 

78.00 
155.00 


Lowest 


$874.87 

257.81 

174.80 

148.50 

98.81 

50.00 

109.00 

85.57 

100.00 

119.25 

115.00 

50.00 

209.80 

148.18 

175.00 

47.00 

77.00 


ATonge 


f496.18 
809.15 
228.65 
187.75 
122.90 

62.70 
110.00 
100.78 
117.00 
152.11 
184.50 

55.00 
247.65 
181.59 
180.50 

62.50 
116.00 


btliialMl 
7«ar*s 


1992.80 
618.80 
457.80 
875.50 
225.80 
125.40 

201.56 

804.22 
269.00 
110.00 
495.80 
863.18 
861.00 
125.00 
282.00 
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This  Table  shows,  taking  a  DomiDal  year  of  300  workiog  days,  or  50 
working  weeks  of  6  days  each,  the  following  ranges  and  averages  of 
actual  weekly  wage  for  each  class  of  hand :  — 


iUtuftl  wagef. 

Baagtfrom- 

AT«rae». 

Overseer 

Second  hand 

Third  hand 

Scutcher  minder   .... 

Baiiway  minder    .... 

,»      children  .... 

Slnbber  minder 

Drawing-frame  minder  .    . 
Ply-frame  minder  .... 

Speeder 

Scutcher  boy 

Card  boy 

Grinder 

Stripper  

Card-minder 

Sweeper 

Other  hands 

$15.00  to  125.00 
10.80         14.60 
7.00        11.80 
5.75          9.80 
8.90          5.90 
2.00          8.00 
4.85          4.45 
8.45          4.65 
4.00          5.85 
4.75          7.40 
4.60          6.20 
2.00          2.40 
8.40         11.60 
6.00          8.80 
7.00          7.60 
1.60          8.20 
8.10          6.20 

120.00 
12.40 
9.15 
7.50 
4.90 
2.50 
4.40 
4.00 
4.70 
6.00 
5.40 
2.20 
10.00 
7.15 
7.26 
2.40 
4.65 

£8    15s.    Od. 
2      2      6 
1    14      8| 
18      1 
0    18      4 
0      9      4i 
0    16      6 
0    15      0 

0  17      7i 

1  2      6 
1      0      8 

0  8      8 

1  17      6 
1      6      9t 
1      7      2i 
0      9      0 
0    17      5i 

I  have  been  able  to  meet  with  a  few  isolated  statements  respecting  Other  state- 
certain  classes  of  hands,  which  tend  to  confirm  the  range,  but  rather  ^ 
to  alter  the  average  in  the  above  Table,  snch  as  of  third  hands  earn- 
ing 9550  a  year,  or  $11  a  week,  and  grinders  $474  a  year,  or 
$9]^  a  week.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  these  averages  are 
not  as  good  guides  to  the  facts  as  are  the  others,  for  there  are  not 
hands  enough  in  some  classes  with  which  to  obtain  an  approxi- 
mately fair  average.  The  average  weekly  rates  of  wage  in  the 
fine  mill  difier,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  some  classes,  from  the 
actual  weekly  wage  in  the  foregoing  Table.  Likewise  Dr.  Young's 
Table  difiers  somewhat,  but  in  some  instances  the  difierence  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  Thus  the  average  of  railway  minders, 
men  and  children,  is  the  same  in  both  statements.  On  the  whole, 
however.  Dr.  Young's  Table  as  calculated  by  me  for  1872  shows 
rather  lower  wages  than  the  above  statement  shows  for  Massachusetts, 
but  not  lower  wages  than  might  be  caused  by  the  lesser  wages  of  the 
northern  part  of  New  England  and  of  the  Middle  States.  Moreover, 
if  the  column  for  Massachusetts  in  Dr.  Young's  Table  for  1869  be 
compared,  after  deducting  10  per  cent,  with  the  corresponding  items 
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in  the  statement  of  Victual  wages,  the  coincideDoe  is  remarkable,  for 

in  respeot  of  the  grinders  alone  is  there  any  greater  difference  than  a 

few  cents. 

Dafly  rates      In  Massachnsetts  in  1871,  returns^  representing  1870-71,  and  being 

nchosetto  D^Aflj  complete  for  88  mills,  were  made  of  the  average  daily  rate  of 

mills,  1870.  ^age  in  each  department,  distinguishing  only  between  overseers  and 

other  hands*     From  these  I  have  made  the  following  statement,  to 

show  the  range  and  average  for  the  carding-room :  — 


Cardlbg  fttMl  blowlaff  loom. 

Baogefton— 

G«iMial  ftTtNft. 

OTerseers 

Men 

Women 

Toungpenons 

Children 

Average  of  these  five  classes 

f  1.661  to  16.00 

1.18         2.76 

0.74         1.20 
—         0.60 

$2.90 
1.66 
0.97 
0.74 
0.60 
1.88 

lOi.  lOK 

«    n 

2      9i 
2      8 
6      Of 

The  average  daily  pay  per  hand  in  any  given  card-room  is,  of  coarse, 

different  Arom  this  average  daily  rate  of  wage  in  carding  departments. 

If  the  general  average  for  men  be  proportionately  increased  so  as  to 

include  the  wage  of  the  overseer,  the  general  averages  for  carding 

hands  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  for  all  hands  in  paragraph 

126.    Moreover,  if  10  per  cctit  be  deducted  from  a  return  of  1869, 

the  wages  of  men  would  average  91.26,  of  women  86  cents,  and 

children  60  cents,  and  the  averages  would  be  lower. 

Nnmber  of     It  is  desirable,  in  order  to  understand  how  far  the  saving  of  labor 

cardiogde-h&s  been  carried  in  each  department,  to  know  the  number  of  hands 

P»rtment.    inquired  for  a  given  amount  of  work.    In  a  fine  mill  in  New  England, 

the  following  is  a  list  of  hands  per  10,000  spindles,  mule  spinning, 

'with  whidi  I  have  been  most  obligingly  Aimished  t  — 

Blowing  room :  --- 

Opener  boj 

First  lapper 

Second  lapper 

Cterdingroom:-^ 

Overseer ...» 

Second  hand 

Grinder 

Stripper 

Sweeper »    .    .    . 

Helper,  oiler»  &o 
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Gbl  at  railway  and  first  drawing 1 

„    second  drawing  ,    .    , 1 

,,    slubbers 1 

„    Intermediate  fWtmes 2 

„    line  speeders  .    ,    , 6 

Girl  as  sweeper 1 


Total  bands,  or  2^  per  1,000  spindles 


21 


In  tbe  eight  establishments  in  Massachusetts,  of  which  the  statis* 
tics  have  been  quoted,  there  were  returned  for  the  blowing  and  card- 
ing rooms  831  hands.  On  the  assumption  that  these  establishments 
represented  about  850,000  spindles,  this  would  givQ  2}  per  1,000 
spindles.  Perhaps  it  would,  for  the  best  districts,  be  fair  to  take 
these  rates  as  indicating  the  range  of  the  ratio  of  labor  to  machinery 
in  this  department. 

182.     In  the  spinning  department  I  can  quote  from  similar  sources,  -yi^ages  in 
and  in  the  san^e  order,  the  fallowing  statem9nt9  of  wages :  *^  d^j^^H^ 

Statement  of  Rates  of  Wages  in  Fine  Mill.  ^^^  ^ 

.  fine  milL 


Doll.  etv. 

£    i.     d. 

Spinning  department :  — 
Oyerseers    .    « 

18  00 
12  00 

260 
2  60 

8    7    6 

Assistant 

2    6    0 

Spinners  (14  mills  per  lb.)>  who  pay  back 

boys 

Sweeper  boy 

0    9    4i 
0    9    4i* 

Statement  of  Actual  Earnings* 


Spinnliig  departoiMit 


No. 


18 
27 
24 
21 
124 

106 

U7 

62S 

18 


OoenpatkA. 


Orerseers 

Second  hands    .    .    . 

Thud  hands  .    . 

Section  hands    .    .    . 

Mule  spinners   .    .    . 

IDoffers 

[Children 

Mole  backside  piecery 
I  Frame  spinners .  »  . 
[Children  ...... 

Sweepers  .    •    ,    .    , 

Other  hands .... 


Barnings  for  six  montfai. 


Highest.      LowMt. 


$662.00 

868.00 

277.00 

269.00 

864.00 

186.00 

69.00 

109.00 

160.00 

85.76 

60.00 

166.00 


$829.61 

258.60 

166.00 

100.00 

106.00 

94.17 

60.00 

80.00 

104.17 

80.00 

47.00 

77.00 


Ayeng*. 


1440.80 

806.80 

216.50 

184.60 

886.00 

140.08 

64.60 

69.60 

182.68 

67.87 

68.60 

116.00 


Actual 
earnings  in 
=  8  mills 
(various). 


year's 
£eeniiiig8. 


$881.60 
611.60 
488.00 
868.00 
470.00 
280.16 
129.00 
189.00 
265.16 
115.74 
107.00 
282.00 
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This  Table  shows  the  following  ranges  and  averages  of  actual 
weekly  wage  for  each  class  of  hand :  — 


Spinning  room. 


Overseers 

Second  hands    .    .    .    . 

Third  hands 

Section  hands  .  .  .  , 
Mule  spinners  .  .  .  . 
Doffers 

„  children  .  .  . 
Mule  backside  pressors  . 
Frame  spinners     .    .    . 

»  „      children . 

Sweepers 

Other  hands 


As  compared  with  Dr.  Young's  Tables,  as  altered  for  1871-72, 
these  results  do  not  vary  more  than  might  be  expected.  As  compared 
with  his  column  for  Massachusetts,  the  actual  earnings  of  mule  spin- 
ners and  frame  spinners  average  less  than  in  his  Table,  afler  due 
deduction  of  the  10  per  cent 
Otherttate-  ^  l^&^e  been  able  to  meet  with  a  few  isolated  statements  as  follow 
meats.  respecting  certain  classes  of  hands.  According  to  the  statistics  cited 
during  the  Fall  River  strike  in  1870,  it  would  seem  that  spinners  can 
now  earn  an  average  of  $2,  or  7s.  6(2.  a  day,  at  a  pay  of  4  cents  per 
100  hanks.  This  rate  is  said  to  give  a  daily  wage  higher  (by  10  to 
20  per  cent)  than  at  other  places,  because  the  better  class  of  mills 
attracts  a  better  cl^s  of  operatives,  and  plant  and  hands  both 
work  better.  Another  statement  shows  spinners  earning  9525  a 
year,  or  from  910]^  to  SI  1  a  week,  which  is  about  $1.75,  or  6s. 
6}(f.  a  day  of  eleven  hours.  This  would  tend  to  confirm  the  Fall 
River  allegation  of  higher  wage  there.  Other  statements  show 
earnings  of  $12  to  $18,  or  45«.  to  48s.  9d  a  week  by  mule  spinners, 
of  $7,  or  26«.  3d.  a  day,  or  $20  a  month  for  girls  of  17  at 
ring  spinning.  A  girl  piecing  at  throstle  frames  will  earn  $5,  or 
18s.  9(f.  a  week,  the  pay  being  $1|,  or  4«.  S^d.  a  side.  Boys  in 
the  spinning>room  can  earn  from  $4  to  $6,  or  15«.  to  22s.  6d.  a  week, 
or  60  cents  (2s.  Sd.)  to  $1  (3s.  9d.)  a  day.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  piece-work  in  the  following  paragraph,  back  boys,  however, 
receive,  in  different  localities,  only  $1.75  to  $8.60,  or  6$.  6|(2.  to 
lis.  3d.  a  week.     In  the  Philadelphia  district,  the  rates  of  spin- 
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ners'  wages  range  from  $1.75  to  $2.25,  or  6s.  ^d.  to  8«.  b^d,  a  day,  Pieceprices 
rarely  to  a  higher  rate.  m  spinning. 

133.  Two  men  in  the  Fall  River  strike  gave  a  report,  obtained  by 
personal  visits  to  the  localities,  to  their  committee  on  the  prices  paid 
for  spinning. 

*^  The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  prices  paid  for  spinning  yam, 
from  No.  35  to  No.  38,  in  the  varioas  places  in  New  England :  — 

"Weft,  86«.  —  Price  paid  to  spinners  for  spinning  100  lbs.  of  yarn  in 

FaU  River f  1.881 

Back  boy  receives  31-76  per  week. 
Weft,  86s.  —  Price  paid  to  spinners  for  spinning  100  Ibe.  of  yam  in 

Lawrence 1.60 

Back  boy  receives  $8  per  week. 
Weft,  88s.  —  Price  paid  to  spinners  for  spinning  100  lbs.  of  yam  in 

LoweU 1.80 

Back  boy  receives  $8  per  week. 
Weft,  86s.  —  Price  paid  to  spinners  for  spinning  100  lbs.  of  yam  in 

Manchester,  N.H 1.95 

Back  boy  receives  $8  per  week. 
Weft,  86s.  —  Price  paid  to  spinners  for  spinning  100  lbs.  of  yam  in 

Sprague's  MiUs,  B.1 1.44 

Back  boy  receives  $2.60  per  week. 
Average  rents  at  Spragae's  firms,  B.I.,  $86  per  year,  with  better  accommo- 
dation than  at  Fall  Biver  at  $96." 

The  reduced  price  in  Fall  River,  which  caused  the  strike,  was 
4  cents  (according  to  above  report  only  .039)  or  about  l^d.  per  100 
hanks  (35<.),  a  reduction  of  8  per  cent  from  the  previous  price  of 
.043 J.  The  price  now  paid  in  Rhode  Island  in  a  fine  mill  (33«.) 
for  both  warp  and  weft  is  .014,  or  .063  of  a  penny  per  lb.,  mule 
spinning,  and  the  price  for  warp  throstle  (ring)  spinning  is  stated 
to  be  .105,  or  4|^.  per  100  hanks  of  24s. 

The  general  range  and  average  of  daily  rates  of  wage  in  the  spin-  General 
ning  department  were  in  1871 :  —  atwige* 

(1871)  of 
the  88mills. 


Rftogafroin  — 

ATex«f0. 

Men 

$1.76  to  $6.00 
0.90        2.76 
0.68        1.17 
0.61        1.00 
0.26        0.88} 

$2.87i 
1.40 
0.94 
0.87 
0.60 

10s.    9d. 
6      8 

Women 

8      6i 

Toung  persona 

Children 

8      8 
1      101 

Average  of  other  five  clasi 

les 

$1.82 

4«.  lO^d, 
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Number  of 
hands. 


If  the  deduction  of  10  per  cent  be  made  from  a  return  in  1869, 
the  average  daily  rates  for  the  present  time  would  seem  to  be  $lil6 
for  men,  90  cents  for  women,  and  45  cents  for  children,  which  are 
considerably  lower  than  is  the  average. 

134.  As  to  the  number  of  hands  in  a  spinning  department,  the 
following  particulars  can  be  stated  from  the  same  sources  as  in  the 
carding  department. 

In  the  fine  mill  of  10,000  spindles  there  are :  — 


Oyerteer 1 

Second  hand 1 

Mill  apinnen 8 

Back  boys , 8 

Sweeper  boy 1 

Total 19 

Or  1^  per  1,000  spindlea. 


Wages  in 
the  oress- 
ing-room. 

Rates  in 
fine  milL 


In  the  eight  establishments,  there  were  in  all  1,090  hands  (half 
employed  in  frame  spinning),  or  three  per  1,000  spindles.  The  ratio 
of  labor  to  machinery  may  be,  perhaps,  taken  to  range  between  these 
two  rates.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  the  fine  mill  the 
overseer  and  second  hand  have  abo  the  oversight  of  the  preparation 
for  weaving,  and  the  sweeper  boy  helps  in  all  those  rooms. 

135.  For  the  dressing  room  similar  statements  can  be  given. 

Statement  of  Bates  of  Wage  in  Fine  MUX,  1871-73. 


Dressing  Department :  — 

Overseer 

Assistant 

Spoolers,  ^Is  (7  mills  per  lb.) 

Warper  minders 

Sweeper  boy 

Dressers,  men 


Dols.  etk 


S,     9.   d. 


18  00 
12  00 

8 
2 

7    6 
5    0 

700 

260 

16  00 

1 
0 
2 

6    8 
9    H 

16    8 
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Actual 


Smills. 

Dimlilg  TOom« 

ItfningslbrtlzmMthi. 

festlmaUd 

MtfningB. 

Hbk 

mgk^ 

IiOINtft. 

▲▼«nt«. 

18 

Oyeneers  »    .    .    .    % 

$648.00 

$881.00 

$488.60 

$877.00 

17 

Second  )iand  .... 

827.00 

214.17 

270.68 

641.16 

18 

Third  hands   .... 

277.00 

166.00 

216.60 

482.00 

20 

Section  handf     .    »    . 

281.00 

110.00 

170.60 

840.00 

228 

Spoolers 

Warpers  and  reelers    . 

168.40 

60.00 

106.60 

218.00 

124 

209.00 

77.00 

148.00 

286.00 

24 

Drawers  and  twisters  . 

176.00 

108.00 

141.60 

288.00 

104 

Drawing-in  hands    .    . 

287.88 

81.00 

169.19 

818.88 

87 

Dressers 

666.00 

180.00 

872.60 

746.00 

9 

Beamers 

240.60 

218.26 

229.87 

468.74 

1 

Slasher  tender    .    .    . 

867.60 

867.60 

784.00 

8 

Other  hands  .... 

116.00 

116.00 

282.00 

This  Table  showd  the  fbllowing  ranges  Mid  iiverages  of  actual 
weeklj  wage  for  each  class  of  hand :  — 


DnMingroMii, 

B»8t. 

ATtng*. 

Overseers 

$18.20  to  $21.80 

$17.60 

£S  6..    7f/. 
2   0     ii 

Second  hands  .... 

8.60 

18.10 

10.85 

Third  hands     .... 

$.20 

11.10 

6.66 

1  12      bi 

Section  hands  .... 

4.40 

9.20 

6.80 

16      6 

Spoolers 

Warpers  and  reelers  .    . 

2.00 

6.66 

4.26 

16    Hi 

8.10 

8.80 

6.70 

1   1     4 

Drawers  and  twisters    . 

4.80 

7.00 

6.66 

1    1      2i 

Drawing-in  hands     .    . 

8.20 

9.60 

6.86 

1 18    n 

Dressers  ...... 

7.20 

22.60 

14.90 

2  16    lOi 

Beamers 

8.76 

9.60 

9.20 

1  14      6 

Shisher  tender .    .    .    . 

14.70 

14.70 

2  16    lU 

17     4 

Other  hands     .... 

4.66 

4.66 

These  results  vary  somewhat  from  those  obtained  for  Massachusetts 
firom  Dr.  Young's  Table,  after  deducting  the  10  per  cent ;  the  more 
skilled  ranging  rather  higher,  and  the  less  skilled  rather  lower.  They 
Tarj  rather  more  from  his  general  averages. 

The  labor  in  the  dressing  room  is  somewhat  trying)  cmd  hence  the  Other  state- 
diilk^nce  between  the  actual  earnings  and  daily  rates  is  more  marked  ™®°^ 
in  respect  of  these  dasses  of  operatives  than  of  perhaps  any  other. 
A  dresser  earning  $16  a  week  returned  himself  as  only  able  to 
earn  $50  a  month.      A  girl  of  fifteen,  as  dressing  bander,  with 
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Piece 
prices  in 
dressing, 
&c 


$3.06  a  week  only  earned  $8  a  month.  A  yonth,  as  drawer  and 
twister,  at  $8  a  week  earned  about  $25  a  month.  Many  dresser 
tenders  in  all  districts  seem  to  earn  from  $13  to  $14  a  week.  In 
the  Philadelphia  district,  spoolers  and  others  (women)  are  paid  a 
daily  rate  of  75  cents  to  $2,  or  2s.  9|(2.  to  7s.  6d.  At  the  new  warp- 
ing mill,  one  skilled  man  and  two  boys  earned  $75  in  one  month 
for  21,000  lbs.  of  linked  warp.  This  gives  .036  per  lb.  Women 
warpers  average  $9,  or  11.  13s.  9d. 

136.  The  pay  for  piece-work  is,  in  a  fine  mill : — 

Ota.       s.     d. 
For  drawing,  per  beam  (100  by  100)  of  14  cuts     .    .    75  or  2    9| 
Fordrawing,  perbeam  (64b3r  64)  of28cutt    .    .    .    87i     15 
And  in  general  on  printers  (64  by  64)  28  inches  wide :  — 


a.    m.       f.  d. 

For  spooling,  per  lb 00    9  or  0  0.405 

Warping,  per  beam 88    0       1  5.1 

Drawing  in,  per  beam 88    0       1  2.85 

Dressing,  per  47  yards 4    5       0  2.025 

The  aggregate  pay  for  preparation  in  the  dressing-room  is,  on 
printers,  64*s,  from  6  to  10  cents,  or  from  2Jrf.  to  A^d.  per  cut  of  47 
yards,  and  on  sheeting,  lOO's,  in  proportion. 
General  The  general  ranges  and  averages  of  daily  rates  of  wage  in  the 

a^^rageof  dressing  department  in  1871  is  as  follows  :  — 
wages. 

Dctily  Bates  of  Wage. 


Bank. 

AY«ra«e. 

Oyerseers 

Men 

Women 

Young  persons 

91.75  to  $4.25 

1.81        2.50 

75        1.65 

45        1.47 

$2.98 
1.90 
1.10 
0.87 

10».  IW. 
7       li 

1  1* 

Average  of  the  four  dasset 

1.70 

6      4* 

These  averages  range  much  higher  than  in  other  departments,  as 
was  to  be  expected. 
Number  of      137.  The  number  of  hands  in  this  department  is  very  variable. 
In  the  fine  mill  referred  to  in  the  other  departments  there  would 
be:  — 


hands. 
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Hand!. 

Spoolers,  girls 5 

Warper  minders,  girls 8 

Dressers,  men 8 

Drawers-in  of  webe 8 

Total 14 

Or  If  per  1,000  spindles. 


In  the  eight  establishments  the  returns  show  a  total  of  642  hands, 
or  If  per  1,000  spindles.  These  rates  indicate  the  ratio  of  labor  to 
machinery.  Wages  in 

138.  The  weaving  department  can  be  similarly  treated.  depart^ 


Statement  of  Rates  of  Wages,  Fine  MU,  1872-78. 


ments. 

Rates  in  a 
fine  mill. 


Dols.  ets. 

£ 

«.    d. 

Weaving  Room :  — 

Overseer 

Assistant 

18  00 
12  00 

800 
6  00 
600 
600 

8 
2 

r 

1 

1 

7    6 
6    0 

Weavers,  4  looms  each.  6  to  7  mills  per  yards 

Helpers 

Oilers  for  looms  and  shafting 

Smash  piecers 

10    0 
2    6 
2    6 

Trimmers 

18    9 

No. 


18 
82 
42 
48 
54 
1,721 
88 


Statement  of  Actual  Earnings, 


WMTing  room. 


Overseers  . 
Second  hands 
Third  hands 
Boom  girls  . 
Ooth  girls  . 
Weavers .  . 
Other  hands 


EamingB  Jbr  liz  moothf. 


Hlgh«tt. 


$546.00 
878.75 
279.00 
284.00 
202.00 
851.00 
180.00 


Loiratt. 


$879.26 

269.50 

164.00 

89.00 

175.00 

68.00 

77.00 


Arerags. 


$462.68 
824.12 
221.50 
162.50 
187.50 
207.00 
128.50 


Aetna] 
earnings  in 
8  mills. 


earnings. 


$925.26 
648.24 
448.00 
825.00 
875.00 
414.00 
256.00 


This  Table  shows  the  following  ranges  and  averages  of  actual 
weekly  wage  for  each  class  of  hand :  — 
TOL.  T.  jro.  IX.  20 
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Banc*. 

ATms.. 

OverseerB 

916.20  to  921.80 

918.60 

£8      9<.   4K 

Second  banda 

10.80        16.16 

18.00 

2     8      9 

Third  hands 

6.66         11.16 

8.90 

1    18      4 

Room  girls 

8.66          9.86 

6.50 

1      4      U 

Cloth  ^li 

T.OO          8.10 

7.60 

18      1 

Weavers 

2.60        14.00 

8.26 

1    10    11 

Other  hands 

8.10          7.20 

5.16 

19      8| 

The  weavers  are  15  per  cent  higher  than  in  Dr.  Young's  Table,  as 
altered  for  1872. 

Otherstal*-     Isolated  statements  as  to  daily  rates  and  actual  earnings  tend,  so 

^^  far  as  thej  go,  to  confirm  the  general  impression  obtained  from  the 

statistics  of  the  foregoing  Tables.  In  the  Philadelphia  district,  for 
instance,  loom  ^'bosses"  (overseers)  are  paid  $3  to  $4,  or  lis. 
8^  to  15s. ;  weavers  (men)  are  paid  for  piece-work  from  $2^  to 
$5,  or  9«.  4^.  to  Ids.  9d.  a  day,  and  weavers  (women)  from 
$1.50  to  $2.80,  or  5«.  7^.  to  Ss.  l^d.  The  higher  rates  are  rare, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  weaving  is  done  at  the  lower  price,  and  chiefly 
by  women.  In  the  Fall  River  strike  an  intelligent  agent  of  one  of 
the  mills,  although  he  quoted  instances  of  higher  earnings,  took  the 
actual  average  weekly  wage  of  the  weaver  at  $9,  or  1/.  Idt.  dd. 
In  Connecticut,  women  weavers  earn  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  a  day; 
in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  $1.20  a  day. 

Piece  139.  The  prices  for  piece-work  are  stated  aa  follows  in  the  course 

^^^^        of  the  testimony  in  the  Fall  River  strike :  — 

Omts. 

In  Proridenoe per  cut    26 

Taunton „        26^ 

FaU  River ,        27 

To  these  rates  a  note  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  was 
appended,  stating  the  prices  as  follows :  -*- 


Pall  River 

Taunton  (Eagle  Mills) 

,,       (Dean  MiUs) . 

Providence  (Oriental) . 

(Steam)     . 


Turds. 

Oenti. 

Per, 

Mills. 

45 

27 

6 

46 
40 

ii 

S{ 

40 

28 

7 

62 

88 

7A 
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These  prices  were  all  for  weaTiog  print  doth,  64  by  64.  The 
average  is  6}  mills,  or  0.29<£.,  per  jard* 

AmHher  statement  gives  the  price  of  weaving,  inclusive  of  prepa- 
ration for  weaving,  as  follows :  — 

0.  c       9,     d.       »,     A, 

64b7  64prfaitdoth,47  7Hrdtat80to   86  =  1    Htol    8| 
100     lOOsheeting,     42)   ,,        86      160      8    2i      8    » 

The  general  wages  and  averages  of  daily  rate?  of  wage  in  1871  for  GeiMnd 
the  weaving  department  were  aa  follows :  —  a^^i^ 


WMTlng  toom. 

B«i«». 

ATengi. 

Oveneers     ...... 

Men     ........ 

Women    ....... 

Tonag  peMOBS .    ,    ,    ^    , 

$2.25  to  16.26 

LOO        2.50 

80        1.60 

70        1.88 

$8.00 
1.75 
1.18 
LIO 

llf.&2: 
6    6i 
4    6 
4    1* 

Average  of  the  tmr  dasMS 

L77 

6    7* 

140.  The  number  of  hands  varies,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  Nombw  of 
the  manufacture.     In  the  fine   sheeting  mill   already  quoted   there 

would  be  no  separate  cloth-room  under  separate  oversight.  Its 
hands  would,  therefore,  be  counted  in  the  weaving  department.  The 
Cat  would  be  as  follows :  — 

Overgeer 1 

Second  hand 1 

Weavers 52 

Helpers  .   \ 2 

Oiler 1 

Smash  piecer 1 

Trimmen 5 

Total 68 

Or  6:^  per  1,000  tpindles. 

In  the  eight  establishments  the  rate  is  slightly  over  6  per  1,000 
spindles. 

141.  Of  other  wages  in  mills  for  white  work,  the  following  state- Wages  in 
ments  may  be  made  :  —  ^^jlE*^ 
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Aetnml 
eaniingt  in 


Statements  of  Actual  Harmngs, 


In  doth 
room. 


In  repair 
ihopi&c. 


Cloth  room: — 

7  Overseers 

6  Second  hands 

101  Other  hands 

44  Folders  and  trimmers   .    .    . 
Bepair  shop  and  general  labor :  — 

6  Foremen 

72  Carpenters 

74  Machinists 

8  Engineers 

11  Firemen 

7  Overseers  of  yard     .    .    .    . 
108  Laborers 

47  Watchmen 

19  Painters 

2  Masons 

2  Belt-makers 

1  Wheel-tender 


Hlgfaflft 


$468.00 
810.00 
264.26 
195.00 

676.00 
462.61 
606.00 
897.00 
808.00 
489.16 
886.41 
886.00 
400.42 
269.00 
840.00 
882.29 


Low««t 


$286.00 

269.00 

62.00 

68.60 

460.00 
166.00 
190.20 
266.00 
286.00 
280.00 
187.00 
186.00 
166.00 

802.00 


Atm«c«' 


$877.00 
289.00 
168.12 
129.26 

662.60 
808.80 
848.10 
881.00 
271.60 
884.60 
261.70 
286.00 
277.71 
269.00 
821.00 
882.29 


Tflu^ 
•uning. 


$764.00 
679.00 
826,24 
268.60 

1,126.00 
607.60 
696.20 
662.00 
648.00 
666.00 
628.00 
470.00 
666.42 
688.00 
642.00 
664.86 


This  Table  gives  the  following  ranges  and  averages  of  actaal 
weekly  wages  for  each  class  of  hand :  — 

Actual  Weekly  Wage. 


Cloth  room :  — 

Overseer 

Second  hand 

Other  hands 

Folders  and  trimmers .  . 
Repair  shop  and  general 
labor:  — 

Foremen 

Carpenters 

Machinists 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Overseers  of  yard  .    .    . 

Laborers 

Watchmen 

Painters 

Masons 

BeltDMkers 

Wheel-tender     .... 


Aetoal  weAlj  aTaragt. 


Ayerage. 


$16.10  =  £2  16s.  1\d, 

11.60         2      8  6 

6.66         1      4  6f 

6.20         0  19  6 


22.60 
12.16 
18.90 
18.26 
10.86 
18.40 
10.60 
9.40 
11.10 
10.80 
12.80 
18.80 


4  4  4i 
2  16  6f 
2  12  li 
2  9 
0 


2    10 
1    19 
1 
2 


8i 
8 
16      8 


7i 
6 


2      8      6 
2      9    10( 
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So  far  as  these  results  admit  of  comparison  with  Dr.  Young's  Table 
as  altered  for  1872-78,  they  are  considerably  higher  than  the  general 
averages  for  the  United  States,  but  do  not  vary  materially  firom  those 
for  Massachusetts. 

Other  data  give  the  following  rates  of  weekly  wage  :  —  Other  data. 


Porters    .    . 

.  f  10.00 

.    £1 

17f.  6rf. 

Watchmen  . 

.    10.60 

1 

19    4i 

Engine-men 

.    18.00 

.       8 

7    6 

Machlmsts  . 

.    14.40 

.       2 

14    0 

»»           • 

.    12  to  18    . 

.       2 

6    0    to    £8      7f.  W. 

Laborers 

.      8  to  10    . 

1 

10    0    to       1    17      6 

The  general  range  and  averages  of  daily  rates  of  wage  are  as  fol-  General 
lows:—  range  «id 


Gloth  Room. 


from  91.07  to  $8.60 
„  1.00  1.88 
„  0.881  1.60 
„      0.60        1.28 


Overseers .  . 
Men.  .  .  . 
Women  .  . 
Yoong  persons 

General  average  of  the  fbor  classes    . 

Bbpair  Shop,  ftc. 
Overseers .    .    .    from  f2.87  to  |4.60    ^    . 
Men ,,       1.24        8.00    .    . 


General  average  of  the  four  classes 


average. 


12.67=  9..  7W. 
1.40      6    8 


1.07 
0.96 


4    0 

8    7 


1.60      4    7i 


$8.26  =  129.  2id. 
2.00        7    6 

2.62        9  10 


hands. 


The  higher  rates  for  men  in  the  repair  shop  are  when  there  is  no 
foreman  returned.  In  other  cases  it  is  extremely  rare  for  the  rate  to 
be  more  than  $2.  This,  however,  raises  the  average  rate  for  men 
in  the  repair  shop. 

142.  The  number  of  hands  in  these  departments  is  naturally  even  Number  of 
more  variable  than  in  any  other,  and  cannot  be  given  with  any 
accuracy  from  the  data  I  have  before  me.     In  the  establishments  so 
often  cited  they  were  about  1}  per  1,000  spindles. 

The  wages  of  overseers  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  room  Pay  of 
which  they  overlook,  and  also  somewhat  according  to  locality.     The  «▼«"««"• 
range  is  large  in  all  the  departments.     Perhaps  the  fact  that,  in 
a  10,000  spindle  fine  mill  in  New  England  the  overseers  receive 
$18,  or  3/.  7s.  6(f.,  and  the  assistants   $12,  or  21.  5t.,  a  week, 
may  be  taken  as  a  standard.    The  usual  range  in  New  England 
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is  from  $2.75  to  $4.50  a  day  for  the  some  risod  rooms  m  in  1840 
at  from  $1.50  to  $3  a  day.     lu  Che  Philadelphia  distrlot  good  over- 
aeers  are  stated  to  eoit  $24,  or  4/.  lOt .  a  week. 
Ofsuperin-     The  superiatendent  or  manager  of  a  mill  is  paid  from  $1,750  to 
^^""^      $2,000,  or  g29/.  12f.  61^.  to  375^.  a  ymr.    In  the  eorporatioo  mflls 
the  management  of  the  mill  is  shared  hj  the  treasurer  for  the 
financial  part,  and  hj  the  manager  for  the  manafactnring  part. 
These  officers  often  receive  high  salaries,  such  as  $10,000  to  $12,000, 
or  1,875^.  or  2,250^.,  and  even  more  in  some  gigantic  enterprises 
which  distinguish  New  England. 
Daily  mtet      143.  As  regard  the  daily  rates  of  wage  which  are  paid  in  mills 
^t  doUi.  n^c^^Qg  certain  classes  of  goods,  I  have  been  able  to  compile  the 
following  Table :  — 


Daily  Bates  of  Wage  fcr  certain  CoUan  Fabrics, 
Pbint  Cloth. 


Orwteera, 

Mm. 

Wo««. 

OhOdnn. 

Carding     1  .    .    . 

$8.00 

$0.80  to  $2.20 

$0.60  to  $1.15 

2.    .    . 

8.00 

1.00 

2.25 

080 

IM 

$b.'56to$0.70 

8  .    .    . 

•  •  • 

1.20 

1.40 

0.70 

1.00 

0.50 

0.60 

4  .    .    . 

2.75 

1.20 

2.00 

0.70 

1.00 

0.80 

0.50 

6  .    .    . 

8.60 

1.00 

2.00 

0.65 

1.00 

Arerage     .    . 

6.06 

1.05 

1.98 

0.69 

1.08 

0.44 

0.60 

Spiiminff    1  .     .     . 

8.00 

0.90 

2.00 

0.80 

0.60 

2.    .    . 

2.50 

1.50 

2.20 

b.Vs 

i.i6 

0.45 

0.75 

8  .    .    . 

•  •  • 

1.00 

1.65 

0.60 

1.00 

0.80 

0.70 

4  .    .    . 

Z75 

1.10 

2.00 

0.65 

1.40 

0.80 

0.75 

6  .    .    . 

8.50 

1.20 

2.10 

0.70 

1.10 

Average     .    . 

2.94 

1.16 

2.00 

0.68 

1.15 

0.84 

0.70 

Dressing    1  .    .    . 

5.00 

1.00 

2.80 

1.00 

1.25 

0.40 

0.50 

OHHUO,     2.      .      . 

.  .  . 

1.10 

2.80 

1.00 

1.40 

0.60 

0.80 

8  .    .    . 

... 

1.00 

200 

i.oe 

1.80 

... 

.  •  • 

4  .    .    . 

.  .  . 

1.20 

2.20 

0.90 

1.20 

0.60 

1.00 

6.    .    . 

8.50 

1.00 

2.40 

1.00 

1.20 

Average     .    . 

8.25 

1.06 

2J2b 

0.98 

1.27 

0.54 

0J7 

Weavmg  1  .    .    . 

8.00 

1.00 

2.10 

1.00 

1.20 

... 

... 

2.    .    . 

,     8.00 

1.60 

2.20 

1.00 

1.80 

0.50 

0.80 

8  .    .    . 

1.00 

1.50 

1.10 

1.80 

•  .  • 

.  .  . 

4  .    .    . 

'8.06 

1.50 

2.00 

0.90 

1.20 

0.50 

1.00 

5.    .    . 

8.50 

1.20 

2.00 

0.85 

1.10 

Average     .    . 

8.18 

1.26 

1.96 

0.97 

1J2 

0.50 

090 
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Pkivt  Cloth  avd  SBMWtmoB  avd  tkb  likb. 


Orvneen. 

Mm. 

Women. 

Obildren. 

Carding     6  .    .    . 

7  .    .    . 

8  .    .    . 

9  .    .    . 
10.    .    . 

$4.60 
8.25 
4.00 
8.00 
2.75 

$0.90     $2.20 
1.20        2.10 
1.00       2.20 
0.90       2.20 
0.80       2.20 

$0.60      $1.10 
0.70        1.20 
0.70        1.10 
0.50       0.90 
0.60       0.90 

$0.80      $0.50* 
0.40        0.85» 
0.40        0.50* 
046        0.60t 
0.80       0.751 

Average     .    . 

8.84 

0.98       2.18 

0.62       1.04 

0.87       0.64 

Spinning   6  .    ,    . 

7  .    .    . 

8  .    .    . 

9  .    .    . 
10  .    .    . 

4.00 
8.25 
860 
8.00 
2.75 

0.60       2.10 
1.10       2.00 
0.90       2.10 
0.90       2.00 
0.60       2.20 

0.60       1.10 
0.80        1.26 
0.60       0.80 
0.60       0.85 

0.20       0.60 
0.60       0.70 
0.40       0.50 
0.80       0.45 
0.80       0.40 

Average     .    . 

8.80 

0.82       2.06 

0.65        1.00 

0.84       0.51 

Dressing  6  .    •    . 

8  !    !    ! 

9.    .    . 

10  .    .    . 

4.00 

boo 

8.00 

1.10       2.80 
1.16       2.20 
1.10       2.20 
1.25       2.26 
1.10       2.80 

0.60       0.70 
0.70        1.00 
0.60       0.90 
0.85       0.90 
0.60       0.80 

'0.'45       0.60 
0.85       045 

Average     .    . 

8.84 

1.14       225 

0.67       0.86 

0.40       0.58 

Weaving  6  .    .    . 

7  .    .    , 

8  .    .    . 

9  .    .    . 
10.    .    . 

4.00 
8.25 
8.60 
8.60 
2.75 

1.10       2.80 
180       2.20 
0.90        2.10 
0.90        2.20 
1.00       2.20 

0.60        1.80 
0.80        1.60 
0.60        1.20 
0.70        1.00 
0.60        1.80 

a46       0.50 

Average     .    . 

8.40 

1.04        2.20 

0.66        1.28 

0.40       0.60 

Carding  11  . 
12 
18  , 
14 
15, 
16 
17 
18  , 


Average 


Spinning  11  , 
12 
18  , 
14 
15. 
16. 
17 
18  , 


Average 


*PrintotndS] 


In  print 
oloUi,  sheet- 
ings, &0. 


Ginghams  and  Various  Fabrics. 

2.60  0.90  2.00  0.70  1.00 

8.25  1.00  2.20  0.70  1.10 

1.00  2.00  0.70  1.00 

2.75  1.00  2.00  0.70  0.90 

2.75  0.90  2.10  0.45  0.65 

8.00  1.10  2.10  0.60  0.90 

8.00  0.60  1.90  0.60  0.80 

8.50  0.90  1.80  0.50  0.85 


8.07 


2.75 
8.00 

2.75 
2.75 
8.00 
8.00 
8.50 


2.97 


0.98        2.00 


0.75 
0.90 
0.90 
1.00 
0.90 
1.00 
0.60 
0.70 


2.00 
1.90 
1.90 
2.00 
2.00 
2.80 
2.00 
1.70 


0.88        1.96 


a60       0.90 


0.60 
0.55 
0.70 
0.70 
0.45 
0.60 
0.86 
0.76 


0.90 
1.00 
1.00 
0.90 
0.65 
1.00 
1.40 
0.90 


0.60        1.97 


0.45 

b.*65 
0.40 
0.85 


a45 
0.40 
0.40 
0.40 


Inging- 
/.  -A*  bams,  and 
^•70§  mills  of 
•  •  •n  many  vari- 
0.70    oos  pro- 
0.70    doots. 
0.55 


0.45       0.50 


0^       0.68 


0.60       0.60 


0.55 
0.70 
0.55 
0.50 


0.45       0.60 


0.48       0.58 


t  Sheetings  and  the  Ukt.    |  Fine  sheetings.    $  Ginghams,  &c. 
Various.        t  No  distinction  as  to  children. 
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Oroneen. 

Men. 

WomeD. 

GhUdran. 

Dressing  11  .    .    . 
12  .    .    . 
18  .    .    . 
14  .    .    . 
16  .    .    . 

16  .    .    . 

17  .    .    . 

18  .    .    . 

8.26 

2.'66 

8.00 
8.00 
8.60 

1.20        2.10 
1.00        2.00 
0.80        2.00 
1.10        1.90 
1.10        1.80 
1.10       2.00 
1.20        2.10 
1.20        1.60 

0.80        0.90 
0.76        1.00 
0.80        1.80 
0.80        1.20 

0.60       1.'86 

0.46        0.60 

'o.'46     b.Vo 

Average     .    . 

8.06 

1.08        1.94 

0.76        1.24 

0.48        0.66 

Weaving  11  .    .    . 
12  .    .    . 
18  .    .    . 
14  .    .    . 
16  .    .    . 

16  .    .    . 

17  .    .    . 
18.    .    . 

2.76 
8.26 

8.00 

8.60 
8.00 

1.10       2.20 
1.80       2.80 
0.90       2.00 
1.10        2.00 
1.10       2.10 
1.20       2.20 
IJ20       2.10 
1.20        1.76 

1.00        1.10 
0.60        1.00 
0.76        1.80 
0.90        1.10 
0.60       0.60 
0.46        1.10 
0.60       1.10 
1.00        1.60 

0.60  0.70 
0.46       '0.56 

!  .  !     !  !  !• 

Ayerage     .    . 

8.16 

1.14        2.08 

0.70       1.10 

0.60       0.60 

Averages        If  the  averages  from  the  foregoing  Table  be  grouped  according  to 
ment^^^'^  departments,  the  following  statement  will  show  the  general  average 
for  all  the  eighteen  establishments :  — 

Average  Daily  Bates  of  Wage  hy  Department. 


Print  OloUi. 

Printon* 
ShMtingi. 

Vtrioof. 

ATtnfs. 

Carding— 
Overseers     .    . 
Men     ...    . 
Women    .    .    . 
Children  .    .    . 

$8.06 
1.62 
0.86 
0.62 

18.84 
1.67 
0.88 
0.60 

12.97 
1.47 
0.76 
0.66 

$8.29»12s.    4d. 
1.66      6      9i 
0.81      2       2^ 
0.62      1     Hi 

Average    .    . 

1.48 

1.71 

1.48 

1.21      4      61 

Spinning— 
Overseers     .    . 
Men    ...    . 
Women    .    .    . 
Children  .    .    . 

2.94 
1.67 
0.92 
0.62 

8.60 
1.66* 
088 
0.48 

2.96 
1.40 
0.78 
0.60 

8.07    11       6i 
1.61      6      8 
0.84      8      If 
0.48      1      9l 

Average    .    . 

1.48 

1.68 

1.41 

1.47      6      6 

*  No  distinction  as  to  children. 
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Average  Daily  Bates  of  Wage  hy  Department^  —  continued. 


Print  OloUi. 

Printwi' 
Sb«etingB. 

▼tfioos. 

AT««f^ 

Dressing:  — 
Overseers     .    . 
Men     ...    . 
Women    •    .    • 
Children  .    .    . 

8.25 
1.66 
1.12 
0.66 

8.84 
1.79 
0.77 
0.47 

8.05 
1.61 
1.00 
0.64 

8.16    11     10} 
1.65      6       2} 
0.96      8       9} 
0.66      2       li 

Arerage    .    . 

1.67 

1.69 

1.68 

1.68      6     11 

Wearing :  — 
Orerseers     .    . 
Men     ...    . 
Women    .    .    . 
Children  .    .    . 

8.18 
1.68 
1.10 
0.70 

8.40 
1.62- 
0.97 
0.46 

8.16 
1.61 
092 
066 

8.28    12      1} 
1.62      6       1 
1.00      8       9 
0.67      2       If 

Arerage    .    . 

1.64 

1.61 

1.66 

1.60      6      0 

General     arerage ) 
rateof  aUdepar^ 
ments     .    .    .     ) 

1.82 

1.61 

1.48 

1.47      6      6 

The  rates  used  in  the  foregoing  Tables  are  as  nearly  correct,  and 

the  ratios  for  each  class  of  operatives  as  nearly  complete,  as  I  can  at 

present  make  them.     They  belong  to  an  unfinished  Paper  on  the 

Labor  of  the  United  States,  as  indeed,  do  many  of  the  rates  of  wages 

and  earnings  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  Report 

The  general  average  rates  in  these  Tables  give  neither  a  correct  Proportion 
•  •i*.  •11  of  hands 

impression  of  what  an  operative  could  expect  to  earn,  nor  an  accu-  inter  m. 

rate  idea  of  the  cost  of  his  labor  to  the  manufacturer.  As  regards 
the  former,  it  should  be  observed  that,  as  the  operatives  receiving 
the  lower  rates  of  wage  far  outnumber  the  overseers  and  others  re- 
ceiving the  higher  rates  of  wage,  this  average  rate  of  pay  per  operative 
is,  of  course,  much  lower  than  the  general  averages  of  each  depart- 
ment, and  all  the  departments  obtained  in  the  Tables.  Moreover, 
hb  annual  earnings  will  depend  upon  how  many  days  he  works,  and 
are  not  necessarily  equal  to  his  daily  wage  multiplied  even  by  800 
days.  As  regards  the  cost  of  labor,  I  purpose  to  refer  to  it  in  a  sub- 
sequent subdivision  (vide  paragraph  156  et  seq,). 

In  order  to  obtain  a  still  more  accurate  impression  of  what  wages  Somraary 
in  cotton  mills  really  are,  it  is  desirable  to   compare  the  various  ^^*^^ 
results   already  obtained  in   the    different  Tables    and   statements 
brought  forward  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
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1 

1 

1 

f 

Ayerage  daily  rates  :— 

1.  Dr.  Young's  Table,  1869     .... 

2.  ^                  „      altered  for  1872 
8.  The  88  mUls.MasMidmsetts,  1870-71 
4.  The  18  miUi,  1872 

91.26 
1.16 
1.88 
1.21 

91.48 
1.86 
1.82 
1.47 

ei.64 

1.46 
1.70 
1.68 

$1.70 
1.62 
1.77 
1.60 

$1.48 
1.40 
1.68 
1.47 

Average  of  2,  8,  and  4 

1.28 

1.88 

1.68 

1.66 

1.46 

Ayerage  of  daily  eaminn : — 
6.  Magsachutetts,  1871-2 

1.12 

1.12 

1.62 

1.61 

1.84 

f.  Efficiency  of  Labor, 


Oompari- 
sons  of 
labor. 


Two 

Americans 
equal  three 
English- 


Hands  tend 
more  ma- 
chineiy. 


149.  The  efficienoj  of  the  laborer  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
wealth  of  a  couDtry  than  his  nominal  money  rate  of  wage,  and  is 
obviously  of  even  more  importance  in  the  cost  of  production  of  any 
given  manufacture.  A  comparison  of  the  labor  of  difierent  countries 
cannot  be  fairly  made  by  merely  comparing  the  daily  money  rates  of 
these  countries.  As  regards  the  value  to  the  laborer  of  his  wage,  the 
cost  of  living  or  the  purchasing  power  of  his  nominal  money  wage 
must  be  considered.  As  regards  the  value  to  the  manufacturer,  the 
ratio  of  the  cost  of  labor  to  the  actual  production  within  a  given  time 
must  also  be  considered.  In  the  well-known  instance,  many  years 
ago,  of  cotton-printing  in  Belgium,  the  double  wage  of  the  English 
laborer  was  ftiUy  earned  by  his  treble  production  within  a  given 
period,  and  the  cost  of  production  was  really  cheaper  in  England 
than  in  Belgium  in  spite  of  the  Belgian  competitor  receiving  only  a 
half  of  the  Englishman's  wage  per  day.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
usually  asserted,  and,  as  regards  many  industries,  apparently  with 
reason,  that  two  Americans  will  do  as  much  work  in  a  given  work- 
ing day  or  week  as  three  Englishmen. 

As  the  cotton  manufacture  is  one  in  which  the  plant  has  a  large 
share  and  labor  a  comparatively  small  share  in  the  production,  it 
will  be  better,  after  indicating  the  number  of  hands  to  machinery  in 
the  separate  departments,  to  take  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  of  plant, 
and  measure  them  together  by  the  quantity  of  production. 

Taking  the  cotton  manufacture  through,  it  can  be  fairly  stated  that, 
in  the  United  States,  the  hands,  as   a  rule,  tend  more  machinery, 
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especially  looms,  than  ia  Europe  and,  in  some  cases,  than  in  England. 
I  regret  I  am  unable  at  present  to  show  this  statistically  by  data  col- 
lected from  a  large  area.  I  can  only  offer  indications  of  the  prupor- 
tion  of  hands  to  machinery. 

150.  In  the  carding  department  a  mill  has,  in  the  preparation  Hands  to 
section,  about  three  hands  to  opener,  spreader,  two  lappers  ;  and,  in  j|^^^^ 
the  carding  section,  one  carder  per  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  cards,  depart- 
self-strippers.    Two  boys  or  girls  mind  the  railway  and  drawing 
frames  for  fifty  to  sixty  carding  engines.     One  girl  (usually  returned 
as  a  young  person)  minds  150  slubber  or  intermediate  spindles,  and 
804  fine  speeder  spindles. 

Taking  both  sections,  there  is  about  one  hand  per  two  to  three 
cards.  In  a  mill  of  10,000  mule  spindles  the  distribution  wonld  be 
about  as  follows  :  — 

Cardino  Department. 


No. 


WmUj 


Total. 


OyeiMer 

Assistant 

At  the  opener .... 

„      spreader  .    .    . 

At  2  lappers    .... 

52  cards      .    .    .    . 

Railway  (4  heads)  . 
Drawing  heads  .  . 
150  slubber  spindles 
800  intermediate .  . 
1,100  fine  speeder  . 
Aisosrinder    .... 

Sweeper  .... 

Helper    .... 

Total     .    .    . 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
[  2 
[  (men) 

1 
1 
2 
6 
1 
1 
1 


21 


•18.00 

$18.00 

£8 

7f. 

6(/. 

12.00 

12.00 

2 

5 

0 

4.00 

4.00 

0 

15 

0 

5.00 

5.00 

0 

18 

9 

9.00 

9.00 

1 

18 

9 

9.001 
8.00  f 

17.00 

8 

8 

9 

4.60 

4.50 

0 

16 

104 

4.00 

4.00 

0 

15 

0 

8.00 

8.00 

1 

10 

0 

7.50 

15.00 

2 

16 

8 

7.50 

45.00 

8 

a 

9 

10.50 

10.50 

1 

19 

^ 

4.00 

4.00 

0 

15 

0 

9.00 

9.00 

1 

18 

9 

165.00 

80 

18 

9 

In  a  mill  running  on  coarse  goods  the  card  minders  are  often  boys 
or  girls  at  $5,  or  18«.  9rf.,  a  week  per  fwenty  to  twenty-six  cards, 
self-strippers.     This  may,  however,  be  bad  economy. 

The  efficiency  of  the  labor  in  the  carding  department  may  seem-  Their  pio- 
ingly  be  taken  at  about  lOO.lbs.  of  carded  product  per  hand  per  day,  ^'*®^**'^ 
the  superintendence  being  as  one  to  nine  in  number. 

In  this  department,  with  the  machinery  now  in  use,  a  laborer  can 
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produce  twice  as  much  as  he  could  have  done  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago. 

In  spin-  151.  Id  the  spinuing  departments  the  arrangements  vary  much. 

nmg-room.  p^^  instance,  a  mule  spinner  pieces,  and  there  are  only  cop  boys 
in  the  room  to  assist  him.  But  more  usually  he  has  a  piecer  and 
back  boy.  In  New  England  a  spinner  and  boy  to  two  pairs  of  mules 
in  a  90-foot  mill  are  sometimes  to  be  found.  In  the  Philadelphia 
district,  a  spinner  with  assistance  minds  1,500  or  1,440  mule  spindles. 
In  Rhode  Island,  in  a  fine  mill,  a  mule  spinner  with  back  boy  minds 
1,250  spindles,  spinning  28s.  and  SGs. 

There  are  as  many  instances  of  as  few  as  650  to  700  spindles  to  a 
spinner  and  back  boy  and  piecer.  Ring  spinning  requires  about  the 
same  attendance  per  spindle  as  other  throstle  spinning.  I  have  heard, 
however,  of  a  girl  (piecer?)  attending  six  and  a  half  sides  of  ring 
spinning,  say  1,300  spindles.     Usually  a  girl  attends  to  four  sides. 

Their  pro-  According  to  the  data  scattered  throughout  the  records  of  the 
^^'  Fall  River  strike,  it  may  be  asserted  that  a  spinner,  averaging  $2, 
or  7s.  6^.,  a  day,  spins  on  mules  from  170  lbs.  to  180  lbs.  of  yam 
(35s.)  a  day  to  pay  himself,  and  then  $1|  per  week  to  the  back 
boy.  The  elBciency  of  the  mule  spinner  in  the  United  States 
might  seemingly  be  taken  at  150  lbs.  per  day  for  himself,  and  25  to 
30  lbs.  for  his  back  boy.  But  in  some  cases  his  efficiency  is  certainly 
greater,  ranging  to  230  and  240  lbs.,  averaging  30s. 

In  this  department  the  laborer  can  produce  twice  as  many  lbs. 
of  yams  as  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  on  the  same  number  of 
spindles. 

In  dreti-  152.  In  the  dressing  department  the  *'  slasher  "  is  making  a  great 
^^*^^*  change.  It  is  commonly  said  that  one  man  with  a  slasher  can  dress 
as  many  yards  in  a  given  time  as  ten  dressers  with  the  usual  machines. 
The  efficiency  of  other  operations  may  be  inferred  from  there  being 
five  girls  as  spoolers  and  three  girls  as  warper  minders  in  a  10,000 
spindle  mill.  In  a  large  mill  with  the  new  warper  the  proportion 
would  be  diminished  in  number  and  wage. 

In  weay-        In  the  weaving  department  I  can  give  a  few  more  particulars. 

ing-room.  jj^^  ^^e  some  of  them  to  show  the  number  of  weavers  to  looms, 
wherever  they  tend  more  than  four :  — 

Hands  to  1  girl  to  4  Jean  looms,  100  picks,  17  yards  185  turns, 

looms.  1  girl  to  4  to  7  print  looms,  64  picks,  84  yards. 

1  girl  to  4  to  6  print  looms,  64  picks,  44  yards  180  turns. 

1  girl  to  6  to  8  print  looms,  64  picks,  85  yards  140  turns. 
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1  woman  to  7  to  8  print  looms,  Na  82,  64  picks,  40  yards  166  turns. 

1  woman  and  child  of  12  years  to  10  print  looms,  No.  82,  64  picks,  40  yards  166 

tnms. 
1  giri  to  4  gingham  looms,  140  turns. 
1  girl  to  8  to  6  sheeting  looms  (in  Ohio). 

The  work  which  is  required  of  an  eight-loom  weaver  of  print  cloth  Prodaction 
appears  to  be  40  cuts  a  week,  which  are  equal  to  from  $10  to  $11,  ox^^^^^' 
IL  lit,  6d.  to  21,  Of.  3^.,  in  wage.  If  he  do  not  work  up  to  this,  he 
may  not  be  **  wanted."  The  gingham  loom  weaver  seems  to  be 
expected  to  produce  20  cuts  a  week.  These  quantities  might,  there- 
fore, be  taken  as  indicating  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  weaver 
in  the  United  States. 

A  girl  weaver  can  now  produce  twice  the  quantity  of  doth  she 
could  have  produced  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago. 

158.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  nearly  complete  returns  from  eight  Proportion 
large  establishments  in  Massachusetts,  as  quoted  in  paragraphs  130  f  ^J^  ^ 
to  141,  are  substantially  correct  as  to  number  of  hands  employed, 
then  the  following  proportions  of  hands  in  each  department  cjtn  be 
deduced  from  them :  — 


Carding  and  hlowing  rooms 

Spinning  ditto 

Dressing  ditto 

Weaving  ditto 

Cloth  ditto 

Repair  shop,  Ac.   ...    . 

Total 


Number  of 

Per  1,000 

baod«. 

■pindlea. 

881 

2.4 

1,090 

8.0 

642 

1.8 

2,140 

6.0 

167 

0.46 

848 

1.00 

14.66 


Or  say  fourteen  and  a  half  hands  per  1,000  spindles.    In  a  fine  mill 

in  New  England  it  is  about  twelve  and  a  half  hands  per  1,000 

spindles. 

From  the  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  other  local  statistics  the  following  Proportion 

proportions  of  all  hands  per  1,000  spindles  can  be  deduced :  —  Lowell  and 

other 
places. 
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Efficiency 
of  labor 
and  plant 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

is 

19 
20 
21 


Natam  of  prodaotf. 


Print  cloth 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Print  cloth  and  sheeting  .... 

Ditto  ditto  .... 

Ditto  ditto  .... 

Ditto  ditto,  No.  80  to  40    . 

Fine  shirtings,  &o. 

Sheetings,  &c.,  No.  14 

Ditto,  No.  10  to  87 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Jeans,  sheetings,  print  doth,  ftc.  . 
Sheeting,  &c.,  print  cloth,  hosierj . 

Ditto  ditto,  ticks,  stripes,  &c. 
Shirtings,  corset  jeans,  ginghams, 

dress  goods 

Ginghams 

l>enin]S,  stripes,  ticks,  ftc.    .    .    . 

Sheetings,  ticks,  &c 

Flannels,  quilts,  and  sheetings  .    . 


Number  of 

Namb«r  of 

lunds. 

•piDdlw. 

170 

11,000 

180 

10,000 

1,900 

106.600 

188 

8,860 

270 

16,600 

816 

62,000 

1.600 

100,000 

1,600 

92,000 

1,600 

80,000 

620 

27,100 

1,170 

77,000 

260 

17,000 

860 

20,000 

1,200 

71,000 

1,680 

76,400 

1,100 

61,260 

876 

88,800 

864 

10,000(1) 

870 

26,000 

288 

10,000 

1,000 

61,600 

HaodBMr 
•pindlet. 


16 
18 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
20 
19 
16 
16 
18 
17 
21 
21 

26 
86 
18 
28 
19 


It  should  be  recollected  that  in  these  proportions  of  hands  is  often 
included  the  number  of  hands  in  an  extensive  repair  shop,  which  in 
many  instances  might  be  called  a  machine  shop. 

154.  The  next  point  is  to  indicate  the  production  from  a  given 
plant  within  a  given  period  by  a  given  number  of  hands ;  and 
this  fe  perhaps  the  most  difficult  point  on  which  to  find  information. 
The  local  statistics  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  show  the  following  data 
as  bearing  upon  this  point :  — 


Mill. 

Handi. 

Looms. 

Tardf  per 

WMk. 

Kindaof  PiodQCt. 

1 

620 

27,088 

764 

160,000 

Sheeting,  drills,  &c..  No.  14. 

2 

1,170 

77,002 

2,091 

420.000 

Ditto     -ditto.  No.  10  to  87. 

8 

1,600 

92,060 

2,000 

880,000 

Sheeting  and  printers.  No. 
80  to  40. 

4 

1,200 

71,000 

1,724 

880.000 

Jeans,  flannels,  8heetings,&c. 

♦6 

1,076 

61,268 

1,822 

226.000 1 

Flannels,  ticks,  stripes,  &c. 
Sheetings,  &c..  No.  6  to  68. 

6 

1.960 

106,668 

2,688 

490,000 

Print  cloth.  No.  80  to  87. 

t7 

876 

88,280 

760 

126,000 

Ginghams,  trouserings,  &c. 

8| 

8,000 
(worsted) 

106.888 
28,884 

8,671 

700,000  ; 

Cotton  and  wool  dress. 
Goods  and  prints. 

*  j^  of  weight  of  prodaction  is  wool  worked  op  in  the  mill. 

t  In  this  miO  there  is  some  labor  for  dyeing,  which  I  cannot  separate. 
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From  these  data  it  can  be  inferred  that  in  round  numbers  the  pro- 
ductidn  per  hand  per  week  is  — 

TMds. 

1.  Of  sheetings,  &c.,  No.  14 800 

2.  Of  ditto,  No.  10  to  87 860 

8.  Of  sheeting  and  printers*  No  80  to  40  .    .    .    260 

4.  Of  various 810 

6.  Of  ditto,  No.  6  to  68 210 

6.  Of  printers.  No.  80  to  87 v    .    260 

7.  Of  various 140 

8.  Of  cotton  and  wool  dress  goods 286 

Likewise  it  maj  be  inferred  that  the  production  per  loom  per  day  Production 
of  eleven  hours  and  per  hour  is :  —  and'hoS. 


1.  Of  sheetings,  &c.,  No.  14 

2.  Of  ditto,  Nos.  10  to  87 

8.  Of  sheeting  and  printers,  Nos.  80  to  40 

4.  Of  various 

6.  Of  ditto,  Nos.  6  to  68 

6.  Of  prmters,  Nos.  80  to  37 

7.  Of  various 

8.  Of  cotton  and  wool  dress  goods .    .    . 


No. 

0.68 
0.66 
0.76 
0.69 
0.80 
0.74 
1.17 
0.82 


Per  day. 


P«rhoiir. 


MdS. 

Ttfdi. 

86 

8.2 

86 

8.2 

82 

8.0 

87 

8.4 

28i 

2.6 

82 

8.0 

271 

2.6 

82 

8.0 

The  two  print  cloth  mills  (Nos.  8  and  6)  agree  as  to  production 
and  number  of  hands  required.  The  cotton  and  worsted  mill  (No, 
8)  has  the  same  production,  but,  owing  to  the  working  of  the  wool, 
requires  10  per  cent  more  hands*  The  two  sheeting  mills  (Not.  1 
and  2)  agree  as  to  production,  but  the  fine  mills  seem  to  require 
fewer  hands.  These  statistics  show,  however,  a  rather  low  average 
rate  of  speed  for  the  looms  in  print  cloth  mills. 

A  print  mill  of  over  82,000  spindles  produced  at  ten  hours  ft  day 
8,228  yards  per  loom  per  hour,  and  at  eleven  hours  a  day  from  8,285 
yards  to  8,875  yards>  or  an  average  of  8,308  yards  per  hour.  An- 
other print  mill  of  over  10,000  spindles  produced,  running  ten  hours  a 
day,  8,664  yards  per  loom  per  hour,  and  running  eleven  hours  a  day, 
8,712  yturds  per  hour. 

A  gingham  mill  of  26,000  spindles  produced  an  average  of  the  Gioghams.*, 
whole  year,  all  terms  of  the  comparison  excepting  the  running  time 
remaining  the  same,  as  follows  :  — 
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In  I860— 

Running  ftiU  time 11  houn 

In  1862  — 

Ronning  half  time H    » 

In  1868  — 

Running  three-quarter  time 8}    ,, 

In  1868  — 

Running  AiU  time 11      » 


Tm4i  per  loom 
per  boor. 


2.84 
2.80 
2^ 
2.46 


Print 
cloths. 


In  the  game  mill  a  weaver  produced  as  follows :  — 


In  1862— 

Half  time 6^  hours 

In  1868— 

Three^uarter  time 8}    „ 

In  1868— 

Full  time 11      „ 


-r 


Ovto  In  11  booit. 


2.727 
2.708 
8,068 


A  print  cloth  mill  of  about  8,700  spindles  produced,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  — 


In  1867— 

Running  10  hours 
In  1869  — 

Running  11  hours 
In  1870  — 

Running  11  hours 


,    8.861  pieces  a  week,  or  2,895f  yards  per  hour. 
4.860       „      „  „  2,966         „         ,. 

4.866       „      „  „  2,970 

Another  print  cloth  mill  of  nearly  4,500  spindles  produced, — 


In  1867  — 

Running  10  hours 
In  1869— 

Running  11  hours 


86,210  yards  a  day,  or  8,621  yards  per  hour. 
89,984     „      „         „  8,686       ^        „ 


Another  print  mill  of  nearly  two  hundred  hands  produced  in  1870- 
71  about  2,500  pieces  a  week,  or  12^  pieces  of  45  yards  per  hand, 
or  8f  yards  per  hand.  Another  print  mill  in  five  weeks  with  535 
hands,  running  ten  hours  a  day,  produced  1,125,000  yards,  at  a  cost 
of  20,294  dollars  in  wages;  and  with  486  hands,  running  eleven 
hours,  1,495,857  yards  at  a  cost  of  21,442  dollars  in  wages  ;  in  the 
latter  case  at  reduced  rates  of  wage  and  increased  rate  of  speed  of 
machinery.    These  data  show  7  yards  and  9.3  yards  per  hour  per 
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hand  respectively.    These  resalts  differ  considerably  from  the  results 
deduced  from  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence  published  statistics. 

A  coarse  sheeting  mill  of  22,000  spindles  produced  9,000  lbs.,  or  Sheetings. 
80,000  yards  daily,  of  heavy  drills,  sheetings,  and  shirtings.  A  fine  sheets 
ing  mill  of  80,000  spindles  produces  1,600  lbs.,  or  15,000  yards,  of  fine 
sheeting,  shirting,  and  lawns  of  the  finest  yarns  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  may  be  inferred  with  approximate  accuracy  from  these  Average 
data  that  the  actual  production  averages  in  print  mills  8^  yards,  in  ^^* 
sheeting  mills  8^  yards,  and  in  gingham  mills  2}  yards  per  loom  per 
hour,  but  in  print  mills  may  range  to  as  many  as  5  yards  per  loom 
per  hour.  Likewise  it  may  be  inferred,  with  similar  approach  to 
truth,  that  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  plant  may  be  measured  by  an 
actual  average  production  in  print  and  sheeting  mills  of  five  yards, 
and  in  gingham  mills  of  2}  yards  per  hand  per  hour.  Hence,  taking 
the  average  daily  rate  of  wage  at  1^  dollars,  it  may  be  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  labor  and  plant  is  in  white  work  five  yards  per  hour, 
at  a  wage  cost  of  11^  cents,  or  nearly  5^(2.,  and  in  coarse  colored 
work  2^  yards,  at  a  similar  wage  cost. 

In  a  thread-mill  of  80,000  spindles  the  production  of  486  persons,  Efficieni^ 
working  11  hours  a  day  for  26  weeks,  was  875,840  dozen  spools  of  jjau"**^ 
cotton  thread.    The  production  of  856  persons,  working  8^  hours  a 
day  for  five  weeks,  was  52,700  dozen  spools.  The  former  shows  6.11 
spools  and  the  latter  7.18  spools  per  hand  per  hour. 

155.  In  hosiery   105  hands  appear  to  be  able  to   make  120,000  In  hosiery, 
dozen  of  women's  hose.     In  Lowell  a  mill  of  10,400  spindles  pro- 
duces 700  dozen  of  hose  in  general  in  a  day. 

In  printing,  according  to  the  Lawrence  Local  Statistics,  1,000  hands  In  printing, 
print  and  dye  per  week  958^687  yards  of  calicoes  and  cotton  and 
worsted  dress  goods,  at  a  cost  in  wages  of  $8,100. 

In  Ohio  225  looms,  averaging  100  turns,  making  sheetings  Nos.  In  Ohio. 
14,  44,  and  48,  produced  18,650  yards,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,100 
in  wage. 

In  Georgia  507  hands,  costing  $87,547,  produced  in  six  months.  In  Georgia. 
1867-68,  8,888,800  yards,  the  505  looms  averaging  49^  yards  daily 
per  loom. 

As  regards  the  general  efficiency  of  a  cotton  mill  in  the  United  in  general. 
States,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  a  spinning  and  weaving  mill  of 
60,000  spindles,  running  in  finer  numbers  averaging  No.  50,  the  prod- 
uce per  month  of  the  first  two  pionths  after  starting  was  91  per  cent 
of  the  possible  product^ 

VOL.  V.  no.  II.  22 
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According 
tocenflos. 


Bise  in 
labor. 


Last! J,  the  result  deduced  from  the  Censiis  Statistics  in  Table  (H) 
of  subdivision  a  of  this  part  of  the  Report  may  be  referred  to  as 
tending  to  confirm  the  results  obtained  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  plant.  That  column  shows  about 
eleven  men  to  every  100  lbs.  of  product.  The  results  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  stated  in  the  same  terms,  show  about  ten  men  to  every 
100  lbs.  of  product. 

ly.   Cost  of  Labor. 

156.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  labor  may  be  gathered  from  the  two 
following  illustrations.  The  labor  in  a  yard  of  calico,  running  7  to  the 
lb.,  64  X  64,  and  Nos.  28  and  40,  was  in  1860  1^  cents,  and  in 
1872  1-^  cents.  Goods  which  cost  per  yard  1^^  cents  in  1840, 
1^  cents  in  1850,  l-jV^r  ceo^  >°  I860,  and  2  cents  in  1870,  still 
cost  2  cents  per  yard  in  1878,  including  all  labor  from  the  first  outlay 
on  cotton  by  opening  the  bales,  to  the  packing  and  invoicing  of  the 
cloth.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  kind  of  work  costing  in  daily 
wage  $1.12,  oris.  2^(2.,  in  1860,  now  costs  $1.85,  or  bs.  O^d. 
The  following  highest  and  lowest  wages  in  1861  and  1872  will  also 
illustrate  the  rise  in  labor :  — 


Dfty  wages,  1861. 

Day  wmgea,  1871. 

HlgtaMt. 

Lowwt 

HlglMt 

Lowvft. 

Mule  spinnerB 

DresMsr  minder 

Carder  (8d  hand) 

$1.88 
1.26 
1.00 

$1.17 
0.76 

$2.00 
2.00 
1.26 

$1.86 
0.90 

Cost  of 
labor  per 
hand  in  8 
mills. 


The  present  price  of  labor  can  be  gathered  from  the  facts  and  esti- 
mates already  recorded  in  this  Report.  From  these  also  the  cost  of  labor 
to  the  manufacturer  can  be  ascertained  with  approximate  accuracy. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  nearly  complete  returns  from  eight  large 
establishments,  probably  representing  850,000  spindles,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  quoted  in  paragraphs  130  to  141,  are  substantially  cor- 
rect as  to  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  each  department  and  as 
to  the  actual  earnings  of  each  class  of  hand,  and  if  it  be  further 
assumed  that  the  actual  rates  of  pay  per  day  deduced  from  these  actual 
earnings  represent  very  nearly  the  actual  cost  ot  each  class  of  hand 
^  *  per  working  day  of  eleven  hours  to  the  manufacturer^  the  following 

table,  which  I  have  calculated,  will  represent  with  some  approach  to 
truth  the  average  actual  cost  of  labor  per  day  for  eleven  hours  in  a 
cotton  miU :  — 
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No.  of 
hands. 

Wagtporday 

Total  «Mt  of  Ubor. 

1.  CardlDff  and  blowing  rooms  :— 

Superviflion 

Preparation 

Carding 

(HherUbor 

68 
487 
282 

54 

$1.97 
1.02 
1.20 
0.72 

7s.  4|<£. 
8   10 
4     6 
2     8i 

Proportionate  average     . 

881 

1.16 

4     4i 

$1.16 

4s.  ^4, 

2.  Spinning  room :  ^ 

Superrieion 

Spmning 

Otiier  labor 

69 
921 
100 

2.07 
0.84 
0.70 

7  9 

8  If 

2     7i 

Proportionate  average     . 

1.090 

0.90 

8     4i 

0.90 

8     4i 

8.  Dressing  room :  — 

Supenrision 

All  other  labor 

48 
699 

2.08 
1.10 

7     7i 
4     li 

Proportionate  average     . 

642 

1.16 

4     4i 

1.16 

4     4i 

4.  Weaving  room :  — 

Supervision 

Weavers 

Other  labor 

92 

1,721 

186 

204 

l,87i 

1.09 

7  71 
6     If 

8  1 

Proportionate  average     . 

1,948 

1.88 

6     2 

1.88 

6     2 

6.  Cloth  room: — 

Supervision 

All  other  Ubor 

12 
146 

2.27i 
1.02 

8  ^ 

8   10 

Proportionate  average     . 

167 

1.12 

4     2i 

1.12 

4     21 

6.  Repair  shop,  &c. :  — 

Supervision 

All  other  labor 

6 
170 

8.75 
2.72 

14     Of 
10     2i 

Proportionate  average     . 

176 

2.76 

10     8f 

2.76 

10     8f 

7.  Engine  room:  — 

Engineers 

Firemen 

8 
11 

2.21 
1.81 

8     8i 
6     9^ 

Proportionate  average     . 

14 

1.97 

7     4f 

1.97 

7     4f 

8.  Watchmen 

47 

1.67 

6   lOi 

1.67 

6    101 

9.  Other  labor :  — 

Supervision 

Laborers  ,    .    .^  .    .    .    . 

7 
108 

2.28} 
1.76 

8     4f 
6     6f 

Proportionate  average      . 

110 

1.78 

6     8 

1.78 

6     8 

Proportionate  average  ctf  6, 
7,  8,  and  9 

•    • 

•    • 

•    • 

2.22 

8     4 
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Totol  co§t        If,  moreover,  the  returns  from  which  the  foregoing  table  is  calca- 
jr^ epan-  j^^^^  ^  assumed  to  give  a  substantially  correct  statement  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  labor  of  a  mill  into  the  several  departments,  the 
following  table  on  a  basis  of  100  hands  can  be  computed :  — 


Carding  and  blowing  roomi 
SpinniDg  rooms  .... 
Dressing  rooms  .... 
Weaving  rooms     .... 

Cloth  rooms 

All  other  labor 


No.  afhaadi. 


16.26 
21.45 
12.56 
89.86 
8.10 
6.80 


100.00 


Ooct  perdsj 
per  nand. 


$1.16 
0.90 
1.16 
1.88 
1.12 
2.22 


TsteloosI 
dv. 


$18.86 
18.90 
14.68 
64.00 
8.47 
16.10 


$124.96 


This  shows  that  the  average  total  cost  of  labor  in  a  cotton  mill 

is  $1.25,   or  As.  8|(f.,  per  hand  per  day  of  eleven  hours.     But  it 

should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  this  average  is  probably  very 

near  to  the  actual  cost  of  labor,  it  is  only  an  estimate,  of  no  greater 

value  than  that  of  the  data  on  which  it  is  based.    In  a  mill  in  1872, 

however,  the  actual  proportionate  average  pay  per  hand  per  day  of 

eleven  hours  was  $1.26,  inclusive  of  labor  for  dyeing.     Hence  $1.25 

may  be  assumed  to  be  correct.* 

Peroent-         If  the  foregoing  cost  of  labor  be  represented  in  parts  of  100,  the 

age  in  each  .  ,  • 

depart-       proportions  would  stand  thus : — 

Carding  and  blowing  room $16.08 

Spinning  room 16.12 

Dressing  room 11.72 

Weaving  room 48.20 

Cloth  room 2.79 

Other  labor 12.09 

Total $100.00 

If  these  proportions  be  stated  for  the  three  chief  divisions  of  a 
cotton  mill  without  the  decimal  fractions,  they  would  be,  — 

Carding  and  spinning 80 

Dressing  and  weaving 86 

All  other  labor 16 

Total 80 

*  November  12.— Owing  to  the  recent  decline  in  wages,  this  estimate  may  be  reduced 
by  10  to  20  per  cent,  and  an  estimate  of  $1.10  be  assumed  for  a  few  years.  —  J.  P.  H.G. 
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If  it  were  assumed  that  the  production  were  at  the  average  rate  of  Cost  of 
1  lb.  per  hand  per  hour,  then  11  cents  4  mills,  or  a  fraction  over  5d,y       ^^^ 
would  represent  the  cost  of  labor  per  lb.     But  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  capacity,  as  it   is  here  called,  of  the  plant,  and  also  the 
efficiency  of  the  laborer  as  hereinbefore  indicated,  the  following  esti- 
mated statement  of  the  average  cost  of  labor  may  be  computed :  — 

Cost  of  Labor. 


Per  hand  p« 
hour. 

Pwoent. 

Carding     .    .    .    *    . 
Spinning   ..... 

Dressing 

Wearing 

Other  labor    .... 

•      e.  m. 

10  6^ 

82 

10  5) 

12  4 

17  O' 

0.  m. 

^  li 

4  2{ 
2  0 

d, 

0.608 
0.668 
0.617 
1.912 
0.9 

18.5 
12.6 
11.5 
42.6 
20.0 

Total 

10  0 

4.6 

100.0 

157.  The  average  product  per  spindle  in  print  cloth  mills  seems,  prodnct  per 
according  to  the  published  statistics  hereinbefore  quoted,  to  be  }  lb.  a  "P"^<^^ 
week  (vide  also  paragraphs  in  division  1,  subdivision  d^  15;  and 
division  2,  subdivision  /,  188).     Similarly  the  average  product  per 
spindle  in  sheeting  mills  seems  to  be  from  1|  to  2  lbs.  per  week.   Con- 
sidering that  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  United  States 

is  in  print  cloth  and  sheetings  and  similar  fabrics,  the  average  pro- 
duction per  spindle  of  the  aggregate  manufacture  may  perhaps  be 
fairly  taken  at  1^  lbs.  per  spindle  per  week.  The  Census  Statistics 
show,  it  is  true,  only  a  little  over  f  of  a  lb.  per  spindle  per  week 
for  Massachusetts ;  but  in  them  the  averages  are  lessened  by  the 
influence  of  returns  from  mills  not  running  full  time  throughout  the 
year,  and  by  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  fine  goods. 

In  the  Lowell  Local  Statistics  the  medium  produce  of  a  spindle  is 
stated  at  1^  yards  per  day.  This  seems  to  include  both  cotton  and 
woollen  work.  But  taking  it,  after  some  allowance  for  the  wool,  for 
cotton  alone,  and  taking  the  average  produce  of  power-loom  cloth  at 
4  yards  per  lb.,  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  above  average 
of  l\  lbs.  per  spindle  per  week. 

158.  Taking,  then,  this  average  of  1^  lbs.  per  spindle,  and  taking  oo^t  of 
the  hands  per  1,000  spindles  at  an  average  of  15^  (vide  paragraph '^^' *°  . 
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153),  the  following  slatement  would  represent  the  total  ooet  of  labor, 
and  might  represent  distribution  thereof:  -^ 


Carding    .    , 
Spinning  . 
Dressing  . 
Weaving  . 
Other  labor 

Total 


0. 

a. 

d. 

1 

2.2,  < 

9r0.56 

1 

2.8 

0.5686 

1 

0.8 

0.4686 

8 

8.2 

1.8 

1 

8.0 

0.81 

9    LO      4.177 


In  printers.  In  print  cloth  mills,  with  f  lb.  of  product  per  spindle  per  week  and 
all  other  factors  unchanged,  the  following  statement  would  represent 
the  total  cost  of  labor,  and  might  represent  the  distribution  thereof:  <-^ 


Carding  . 
Spinning  . 
Dressing  . 
Wearing  . 
Other  labor 

Total 


c. 

m. 

A. 

2 

0.6,  or  0.9225 

1 

9.0 

0.855 

1 

7.5 

0.7875 

6 

4.6 

2.9025 

8 

0.6 

1.8726 

.  15    2.0     6.84 


In  sheet- 
in0i. 


In  sheeting  mills,  with  1\  lbs.  of  product  per  spindle  per  week  and 
all  other  factors  the  same,  the  following  statement  would  represent 
the  total  cost  of  labor,  and  might  represent  the  distribution  thereof:  — 


Carding 
Spinning 
Dressing 
Weaving 
Other  labc 


7    6 


d. 


1    0 

0.45 

0    9| 

0.488 

0    7f 

0.848 

8    2i 

1.4625 

1    6f 

0.72 

8.4185 


In  sheeting  mills,  with  2  lbs.  of  product  per  spindle  per  week,  and 
18  hands  per  1,000  spindles,  all  other  factors  remaining  the  same,  the 
following  statement  would  represent  the  total  cost  of  labor,  and  might 
represent  the  distribution  thereof :  — 
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Carding  . 
Spinning  . 
Dressing  . 
Weaving  . 
Other  labor 


If  there  were  20  hands  per  1 ,000  spindles  in  such  a  mill  as  the 
foregoing,  the  cost  of  labor  would  be  7  cents  6  mills,  and  distributed 
as  in  the  preceding  statement. 

The  range  would  thus  seem  to  be  from  7  to  15  cents,  or  from  Sd. 
to  6^.,  per  lb.  of  product ;  and,  this  being  assumed  to  be  approxi- 
mately correct,  the  average  of  10  cents,  or  4^cf.,  per  lb.  does  not 
seem  unfair. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  the  cost  of  labor,  it  is  to  be  observed  From  other 
that  the  proportion  of  cost  of  labor  in  each  department  would  vary  pjjj^^'  *** 
somewhat  from  the  percentages  of  the  10-cent  estimate,  according  to 
the  labor  required  by  the  nature  of  the  fabric.     In  regard  to  print 
cloth,  it  is  possible,  with  the  data  collected  in  this  Report,  to  compute 
the  following  estimate  of  cost  of  labor :  — 

Cost  of  Labor  per  lb.  of  Print  Cloth.    Seven  Yards  to  the  lb.   64  X  64. 

M.  28  X  40. 


e.    m. 

d. 

0.    m. 

d. 

m. 

d. 

Preparation,  carding, 

and  supervision 
Spinning    .... 
Supenrieion    .    .    . 

0    9 
0    8 
0    2i 
0    7 
0    1 

0.405 
0.186 
0.112 
0.816 
0.046 

1    4 

0   H 

0.468 
0.068 

1    6i 

1  64 

2  4f 

4    9J 
8    0 

0.748 
0.72 

Spooling     .... 
Warping     .... 
Drawing-in     .    .    . 
Dressing     .... 
Other  labor    .    .    .   . 

2    2i 
0    2i 

1.012 
0.102 

Supenrision .... 



1  lii 

Weaving    .... 
Other  labor     .    .    . 
Supervision     .    .    . 

4    6 

0    2 
0    2i 

2.025 
0.090 
0.102 

2.217 

All  other  labor  and 
supervision .    .    . 

1.86 

Total  .... 

18    6 

6.144 
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Confirmft- 
tory  Btate- 
mento. 


In  sheet- 
ingB. 


The  cost  of  carding  and  preparation  is  calculated  from  the  carding 
department  of  a  fine  mill  in  paragraph  150.  The  cost  of  spinning  is 
the  piece  price  for  mule  spinning.  The  cost  of  preparation  for  weav- 
ing, and  the  cost  of  weaving,  are  calculated  from  the  piece  prices. 
The  cost  of  all  other  labor  is  an  estimate.  The  supervision  is  com- 
puted from  the  data  in  preceding  paragraphs.  In  the  distribution  of 
the  cost  of  labor,  the  material  variations  from  the  previous  calculation 
of  the  labor  cost  of  print  cloth  are  a  lesser  cost  for  weaving,  and  a 
higher  cost  for  the  preparation  in  the  dressing-room,  after  allowing 
one-eighth  for  the  difference  in  total  cost. 

As  confirmatory  of  this  computation  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  print 
cloths,  the  calico  mentioned  in  paragraph  156,  and  costing  1^  cents 
per  yard,  or  13^  cents  per  lb.,  in  labor,  may  be  quoted.  This  differs 
by  ^  cents  only  from  the  above  computation.  Moreover,  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  throughout  New  England  that  the  labor  cost  of  print 
cloth  is  2  cents  per  yard.  This,  at  7  yards  to  the  lb.,  gives  14  cents, 
or  a  small  fraction  over  6J<f.  (6.3d),  per  lb. 

160.  In  a  similar  manner  the  following  statement  respecting  the 
labor  in  fine  sheetings  can  be  computed  :  — 

Co  t  of  Labor  per  lb.  of  Sheeting.    Three  Yards  to  the  lb.    100  X  100. 
Nos.  28  and  36. 


e.    m. 

d. 

Carding  and  supervimon 

Spinning  „           „          

Dressing   „            „         

Weaving  „           „         

All  other  labor 

1     8 

1  2 

13 

2  0 

0.685 

0.64 

0.607 

1.42 

0.90 

9    0 

4.062 

Co  firm  ^^  ^^^  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  wool  tariff  it  was  incidentally 

tory  state-  stated  by  a  large  fine  wool  manufacturer,  as  a  well-known  fact,  that 
cotton  goods  selling  at  fourteen  cents  a  yard  cost  2^  cents  per  yard  in 
labor.  The  goods  to  which  he  referred  were  probably  36-inch  sheet- 
ing, 3  to  3^  yards  per  lb.  If  so,  the  cost  per  lb.  would  be  7^  to  8| 
cents,  or  from  S^d.  to  nearly  4d.  Moreover,  it  has  also  been  stated 
that  a  36-inch  sheeting,  60  X  ^^j  H  7^^^  to  the  lb.,  costs  in  labor 
about  9  cents,  or  A^j^d.  These  statements  tend  to  confirm  the  fore- 
going computation  of  the  cost  of  labor  per  lb.  of  sheeting. 
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161.  Similar  computations,  based  upon  other  data  in  preceding 
paragraphs  as  to  rates  of  wage,  might  be  made,  as  indicative  of  the 
same  actual  labor  cost.  But  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  produce 
further  testimony,  excepting  one  or  two  general  statements  which 
may  tend  to  confirm  in  general  the  cost  of  labor  which  has  been 
recorded.  Mr.  Commissioner  Wells,  in  1869-70,  estimated,  in  his 
well-known  report,  the  labor  in  the  cotton  manufacture  at  about  12 
cents  per  lb.  But  12  cents  in  1869  would  now  be  about  10  cents, 
after  due  allowance  for  reduction  of  wages  and  the  altered  relation  of 
currency  to  gold.  It  is  not  unusual,  I  am  informed,  to  take  ^  of  stateroenta 
a  cent  per  hank,  as  representing  the  pay-roll  for  spinning  and  weav- '°  generd. 
ing  64«.  If  this  test  be  applied,  in  the  way  in  which  I  presume  it 
should  be  applied,  to  the  computation  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  print  cloth 

in  paragraph  159,  it  will  give  10  cents  4  mills  for  the  cost  of  spinning 
and  weaving,  inclusive  of  the  necessary  preparation  in  both  cases. 
If  the  3  cents  for  ^^  all  other  labor  "  be  added,  the  total  will  be  13  cents 
4  mills,  or  within  2  mills  of  that  computation. 

162.  In  conclusion,  the  results  which  have  been  deduced  as  to  the  Summaiy 
cost  of  labor  may  be  thus  summed  up :  ♦  —  labor. 

(1)  The  proportionate  average  cost  of  labor  per  hand  per  day  of 
eleven  hours  is  1^  dollars,  or  4«.  8|cf. 

(2)  The  standard  of  the  average  total  cost  of  labor  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  the  aggregate  may  be  taken  at  10  cents,  or  4^.,  per 
lb.  of  product. 

(3)  The  average  cost  of  labor  in  fine  print  cloth  is  from  13  to  14 
cents,  or  about  6|(^,  per  lb.  of  product. 

(4)  The  average  cost  of  labor  in  sheetings  is  from  8  to  9  cents,  or 
about  S^.^  per  lb.  of  product ;  fine  standard  sheeting  being  a  small 
fraction  over  4(£.  per  lb. 

In  the  West  these  rates  per  lb.  would  range  rather  higher.     But  in  West 
coarse  sheetings,  280  yards  to  the  lb.,  do  not  seem  to  cost  more  than 
8  cents,  or  3|d,  for  labor  per  lb.  of  product  in  Ohio.  In  the  Philadel-  Id  Philadel- 
phia district  they  might  range  a  fraction  lower.     In  the  South  they  fj,  g^t^. 
would  be  rather  lower.    According  to  the  statistics  of  a  4,000  spindle 
mill,  ring  spinning,  the  cost  of  all  labor  (including  packing)  per  lb.  of 
product  for  spinning  yarn  No.  20  was  about  3^  cents,  or  about  l^d. 
If  the  weaving  be  assumed  to  cost  about  10  per  cent  more  than  the 
spinning,  then  the  total  cost  of  labor  for  cloth,  coarse   sheetings, 

*  November  12.  —At  the  present  date  fully  16  per  cent  shoald  be  deducted,  and  for 
a  few  years  probably  10  per  cent  — J.  P.  H.G. 

VOL.   V.   NO.   11.  28 
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Complied 
with 


would  be  nearly  7  cento,  or  S^.y  per  lb.  In  a  larger  mill  the  cost 
should  be  less.  In  another  mill,  of  505  looms,  the  cost  of  all  labor 
was  only  about  6  cents,  or  nearly  2|e^.,  per  lb.  of  product  of  heavy 
sheetings. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Census  Statistics  were  shown 
(paragraphs  88  to  46)  to  indicate  similar  results,  the  variation  being 
greatest  in  sheetings. 

Cast  of  Labor  as  indicated. 


Cortof 
labor  in 
priiiting. 


Inthei. 

In  print  cloth 

In  standard  sheeting  .    .    .    , 

In  standard  sheeting  in  Sooth  . 


oomputetlons. 


d. 

4.6 

6.25 

8.8  to  4.0 

8.0 


163.  In  printing,  the  labor  cost,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  the 
Pacific  Mills,  Lawrence,  is  nearly  9  mills,  or  '^.,  per  yard  for  print- 
ing and  dyeing  calico  and  delaines  and  other  mixed  goods. 

The  cost  of  labor,  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing,  and  in 
hosiery,  thread,  and  narrow  fabric  mills,  would  bear,  with  little 
variation,  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  print 
cloth  and  sheetings  as  they  do  in  England.  In  some  cases  it  could  be 
computed  from  the  data  grouped  under  tHe  respective  headings  in  this 
report.  (  Vide  also  the  deductions  from  the  census  returns  in  para- 
graphs 65  and  68.) 

(To  he  cofUinued.) 


A  FREE  TRADE  WEDGE. 

Thb  policy  of  the  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  in  relation  to 
the  proposed  Reciprocity  Treaty  has  what  all  must  regard  as  its  most 
authoritative  approval,  in  the  views  expressed  by  its  first  President,  Mr. 
Bigelow.  This  gentleman,  writing  us  from  Europe,  where  he  has 
been  sojourning  for  the  last  year,  presents  in  a  letter  not  intended  for 
publication,  the  most  important  point  in  the  question  so  succinctly 
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and  clearly  that  we  cannot  withhold  his  opinions  from  his  friends. 
He  says,  — 

'*  A  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada  is  a  subject  which  has  Lcrctofore 
engaged  the  attention  of  our  Association.  The  grounds  on  wbicb  wc  favored 
the  repeal  of  the  old  treaty  may  justly  be  urged  in  opposition  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  new  one.^ 

••  The  proposed  treaty,  so  far  as  the  mother  country  is  concerned,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  frte  trade  wedge.  The  enclosed  article  on  the  subject,  cut 
from  the  London  'Daily  News,'  of  this  date  (Aug.  22),  supports  this  view. 
Our  countrymen  are  not  generally  aware  of  the  insidious  means  employed 
by  England  to  impose  her  free  trade  views  upon  other  nations.  Efforts  on 
her  part  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties,  though  in  many  instances  they 
have  failed  of  success,  are  a  part  of  these  means.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
frankly  confessed  this  in  a  report  which  I  printed  in  my  work  on  the  tariff. 
This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  which  our  people  ought  to  more  thoroughly 
understand.'' 

These  are  the  views  of  the  most  practical  of  all  American  political 
economists,  whose  great  work  on  the  tariff  is  the  most  impregnable 
of  all  the  defences  of  our  protective  system.  They  are  entitled  to 
more  weight,  because  they  are  conceived  in  the  calmness  of  a  sojourn 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  without  any  influence  from  public  opinion 
here. 

The  article  from  the  ^'  News,"  prompted  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
resolutions  against  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  adopted  by  the  Republican 
Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  is  too  long  to  be  copied.  It  evidently 
was  written  to  affect  public  opinion  in  this  country,  and  is  conceived 
in  that  spirit  of  maternal  solicitude  for  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  without  regard  to  British  interests,  which 
characterizes  English  teachings. 

The  ulterior  object  of  the  treaty  is  frankly  admitted  by  the  ^*  Morn- 
ing News.**  Referring  to  the  resolutions  at  Philadelphia,  which  con- 
demned the  treaty  as  an  attempt  ^*  to  establish  free  trade,"  it  says, 
*^  These  shrewd  Pennsylvanians  did  not  make  a  bad  guess."  After 
appealing  to  the  Western  farmers  to  ^^  secure  the  advantages  to  trade 
and  navigation  which  are  contemplated  by  this  treaty,"  —  ignoring,  of 
course,  the  uncertainty  of  a  dependence  on  a  foreign  market,  and  the 
loss  of  a  home  market  contemplated  in  the  free  trade  policy,  —  the 
article  concludes  with  this  disinterested  declaration  :  — 

**  The  United  States  have  more  to  gain  than  Canada  by  the  renewal  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty ;  and  the  offers  of  the  Dominion  Government  are  so 
large  and  liberal  that  it  would  be  neither  becoming  nor  prudent  for  it  to 
press  them  upon  indifferent  or  reluctant  negotiators.    In  due  time  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  United  States  are  sore  to  find  out  bj  what  conne  their  interests 
may  be  served." 

Mr.  Bigelow  qaotes  in  his  book  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  to 
show  that  the  free  trade  propagandism  of  England  is  but  one  of  the 
persistent  *^  efforts  of  England  to  extend  her  manufactures." 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  wiser  than  his  successors  in  the 
British  Ministry,  who  would  out-Herod  Herod,  had  already  dis- 
covered that  his  efforts  to  engraft  a  British  policy  upon  other  nations 
had  been  pushed  too  far.  Still  his  letter  is  a  conclusive  statement  of 
the  primary  object  of  modem  British  diplomacy,  and  of  the  ruling 
motive  in  the  abandonment  of  the  old  restrictive  system. 

Mr.  Gladstone  says :  — 

"  Between  1841  and  1845  I  held  office  in  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  this 
was  the  period  during  which  England  was  most  actively  engaged  in  the  en- 
deavor to  negotiate,  with  the  principal  states  of  the  civilized  world,  treaties 
for  the  reciprocal  reduction  of  duties  upon  imports.  The  task  was  plied  on 
our  side  with  sufficient  zeal ;  but  in  every  case  we  failed.  I  am  soiry  to  add 
my  opinion  that  we  did  more  than  faU,  The  whole  operation  seemed  to 
place  us  in  a  false  position.  Its  tendency  was  to  lead  countries  to  regard 
with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  as  boons  to  foreigners,  alterations  in  their  laws, 
which,  though  doubtless  of  advantage  to  foreigners,  would  have  been  of  far 
greater  advantage  to  their  own  inhabitants. 

**  England,  finding  that  she  could  make  no  progress  in  this  direction,  took 
her  own  course ;  struck  rapid  and  decisive  blows  at  the  system  of  protec- 
tion ;  and  reduced,  as  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  would  per- 
mit, the  very  high  duties,  which  in  many  cases  she  maintained  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue,  upon  articles  that  had  no  domestic  produce  to  compete 
with.  While  our  reasoning  had  done  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing,  our 
example  effected  something  at  least,  if  less  than  we  cpnld  have  desired :  and 
commercial  ireedom  has  made  some  progress  in  other  countries  since  the 
year  1846 ;  whereas  shortly  before  that  time,  even  while  we  were  relaxing 
our  tariff,  it  had  actually  lost  ground. 

••  When  we  endeavored  to  make  treaties,  we  were  constantly  obstructed 
by  the  idea,  prevailing  abroad,  that  the  reduction  of  tariffs  would  redound 
to  our  advantage  only,  and  would  be  detrimental  to  other  countries.  Politi- 
cians and  speculatists  continued  to  propagate  this  idea.  It  was  certainly 
shaken  when  the  world  saw  us  expose  our  own  protected  interests  to  compeU- 
tion,  without  making  a  condition  of  correspondimg  relaxation  elsewhere ;  but 
I  am  fearful  lest  it  should  again  make  head,  if  we  too  actively  employ  politi- 
cal influence  in  urging  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  ^laxation  of  foreign 
tariffs.  • 

**  There  is  one  domestic  feature  which  I  wish  it  were  in  our  power  effect- 
ually to  exhibit  to  the  governments  and  inhabitants  of  foreign  countries. 
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Tbey  know  by  statistics,  which  are  open  to  the  world,  the  immense  extension 
which  our  commerce  Juts  attained  under  and  by  virtue  of  freedom  of  trade^ 
and  the  great  advancement  that  has  happily  been  achieved  in  the  condition 
of  the  people :  but  they  do  not  know  what  it  has  cost  us  to  achieve  this 
beneficial,  nay,  blessed  change ;  what  time ;  what  struggles ;  what  interrup- 
tions to  the  general  work  of  legislation;  what  animosities  and  divisions 
among  the  great  classes  which  make  up  the  nation ;  what  shocks  to  our  estab- 
lished modes  of  conducting  the  government  of  the  countr}' ;  what  fears  and 
risks,  at  some  periods,  of  public  convulsion.  These  were  the  fine  and 
penalty  we  paid  for  long  adherence  to  folly.  We  paid  this  fine  and  penalty 
upon  returning  to  the  path  of  wisdom,  which  we  then,  too  late,  wished  that 
we  had  never  lefl.  It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  its  amount ;  but  if  it  could  be 
exactly  reckoned,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  our  juniors 
in  trade t  it  might  supply  them  with  a  timely  warning  against  imitating  our 
former  errors,  and  with  the  best  encouragement  to  the  adoption  (before  they 
themselves  become  entangled  in  the  creation  of  artificial  interests)  of  our 
recent  and  better  example.^* 

We  may  profitably  pause  for  a  moment  to  read  Mr.  Bigelow's 
exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  that  the  *^  im- 
mense extension  which  British  commerce  attained  "  was  ^^  under  and 
by  virtue  of  free  trade." 

**  The  vast  extension  of  British  commerce,  in  consequence  of  free  trade, 
and  the  great  liberality  of  England  in  exposing  to  universal  competition  her 
own  protected  interests,  without  insisting  on  corresponding  relaxation  else- 
where, are  positions  assumed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  maintained  by  hundreds 
of  English  orators  and  writers,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  with  a  self- 
complacency  which  is  amusing.  Official  facts  and  numerical  comparisons 
already  presented  in  this  work  show  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  these 
assumptions.  They  show  that  there  were  other  and  adequate  causes  for  the 
expansion  of  English  trade,  —  causes  of  general  operation,  and  leading  to 
similar  results  in  countries  where  protection  still  reigned.  They  prove  that 
England,  in  removing  the  duties  from  manufactured  goods,  made  no  sacrifice, 
as  those  duties  had  ceased  to  be  protective,  and  yielded  almost  nothing  to 
revenue ;  that  abolition  of  imposts  on  the  raw  material  was  another  and  a 
most  effective  form  of  protection  granted  to  the  manufacturing  classes ; 
while  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  —  the  only  protected  interest  of  any  magni- 
tude that  was  affected  by  the  free  trade  reform  —  was  virtually  another  boon 
to  the  same  classes,  though  conferred  under  a  pressure  which  left  the  little 
over-peopled  island  no  alternative.  England,  having  arrived  at  a  condi- 
tion which  enables  her  to  manufacture  more  abundantly  and  cheaply  than 
anybody  else,  and  thus  to  undersell  her  rivals  at  their  own  homes,  —  a  fact 
acknowledged  and  proclaimed  by  her  greatest  statesmen,  —  was,  in  truth, 
perfectly  protected  under  those  great  laws  of  trade  which  comprehend  and 
override  all  statutory  enactments.    We  have  demonstrated  that  the  changes 
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which  she  made  in  her  tariff,  so  far  as  they  w«'re  of  any  importance,  were 
changes  demanded  by  the  peculiar  circum;»tani>es  of  her  own  case.  To  hold 
up  this  example  of  England  as  a  model  for  other  nations  seems  to  us 
simply  absurd.  This  is  what  she  has  done  and  is  doing.  She  even  wonders 
at  the  obtuseness,  while  she  kindly  pities  the  obstinacy,  of  her  commercial 
*  juniors,^  who  cannot  or  will  not  understand  that  when  she  advises  them  to 
adopt  free  trade,  she  is  moved  mainly  by  a  regard  for  their  welfare.  Strange, 
indeed,  that  they  prefer  to  look  at  their  own  interests  with  the  optics  which 
nature  gave  them,  rather  than  through  spectacles  which  England  is  so  anx- 
ious to  put  on  their  noses  I  ^ 

It  has  always  been  a  favorite  method  of  England  to  aggrandize 
her  interests  by  treaties  with  foreign  nations.  History  furnishes 
three  signal  instances,  among  others,  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
to  outside  nations  from  entanglement  in  the  web  of  British  diplomacy. 
TJ'he  old  story,  "  *  Walk  into  my  parlor,'  says  the  spider  to  the  fly," 
is  constantly  repeated  in  British  diplomacy,  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  history. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  famous  or  rather  infamous  Methuen 
Treaty  would  be  a  perpetual  warning  against  Britbb  wiles.  At  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Portugal,  by  interdicting  the  entry 
of  foreign  fabrics,  had  succeeded  in  supplying  her  own  population 
and  her  great  colony,  Brazil,  with  manufactures  of  her  own  produc- 
tion, especially  woollen  goods.  In  1703,  England,  having  in  view  the 
interests  of  her  woollen  manufacturers,  made  the  Treaty  of  Methuen, 
—  a  veritable  reciprocity  treaty,  —  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
certain  favors  to  Portuguese  wines,  she  secured  the  free  admission  to 
Portugal  of  British  woollen  goods.  -  This  treaty  proved  a  mortal  blow 
to  Portugal.  Her  manufacturing  industry  entirely  disappeared. 
While  all  Europe  progresses,  Portugal,  in  her  depressed  industry, 
stands  as  a  ^^  sort  of  disgraceful  wonder  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."  Such  is  the  heritage  which  British  "  reciprocity  " 
bequeaths  to  confiding  nations. 

In  1786  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  France  and  England, 
which  admitted  into  the  latter  country  French  productions  of  luxury 
«nd  taste  in  exchange  for  an  analogous  concession  for  the  admission 
to  France  of  English  goods  of  apparently  small  price,  but  which, 
suiting  all  classes,  are  the  essential  basis  of  the  industry  of  a  people. 
This  treaty  is  declared  by  French  historians  to  be  '^  the  most  fatal 
blow  that  the  textile  manufacturers  of  France  had  ever  received." 
Before  the  lapse  of  the  second  year  from  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
France  was  so  flooded  by  English  importations  of  cloth  that  she 
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ceased  to  even  attempt  to  supply  her  own  consumption.  France 
speedily  abrogated  this  disastrous  treaty,  and  was  recovering  her 
manufactures  when  the  Revolution  completely  prostrated  all  her 
industry. 

The  Anglo-American  Treaty  of  1818  is  a  signal  instance  of  our 
own  folly  in  conceding  commercial  privileges  by  treaties  with  Eng- 
land. The  northern  fisheries  were  won  from  France  by  the  heroism 
of  the  farmers  and  fishermen  of  New  England  at  Louisburgh  ;  and 
yet  by  that  treaty  we  tamely  relinquished  our  unquestionable  rights  of 
fishing  on  the  shores  and  within  the  headlands  of  British  North 
American  waters.  It  was  this  foolish  concession  which  enabled 
England  to  impose  upon  us  the  old  Reciprocity  Treaty.  It  was  this 
which  enables  her  to  hold  over  us  a  claim  for  untold  sums  provided 
by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  the  relinquishment  of  which  claim  is 
to  be  the  price  paid  for  the  proposed  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

The  vast  scale  upon  which  organization  is  conducted  in  England  to 
influence  the  tariff  policy  of  other  nations  does  not  receive  sufficient 
attention  here.  The  Cobden  Ciub,  with  its  sixty  American  honorary 
members,  is  one  illustration.  We  have  before  us  the  reports  of  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  England.  There  are  some  forty 
of  these  organizations ;  and  their  reports  show  conclusively  that  their 
main  object  is  to  affect  the  tariff  policy  of  other  nations.  One  of  their 
chairmen  says,  ^^  The  great  work  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  is 
to  sow  seed  ; "  and  then  he  refers  to  the  modification  in  the  tariffs  of 
Belgium  and  Italy,  and  to  the  exertions  of  the  **  chambers  "  which 
rendered  the  French  Treaty  possible,  as  fruits  of  the  seed  they 
had  sown.  Mr.  Mallet,  the  representative  of  the  government 
*' Board  of  Trade,"  distinctly  declares  the  motive  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Treaty,  as  he  '*  was  firmly  convinced  that  breaking  down  the 
French  tariff  would  be  taking  the  first  step  towards  breaking  down 
the  whole  of  the  protective  tariffs  of  Europe."  The  reports  are  full 
of  the  efforts  to  undermine  the  tariffs  of  the  obstinate  nations, 
Russia  and  Austria.  The  official  reports  declare  that  the  ^  comple- 
tion of  efforts  for  greater  freedom  of  trade  with  Russia,  Austria,  and 
the  United  States  are  questions  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  are 
among  those  on  which  combined  action  among  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce is  especially  desirable."  The  reports  doubt  if  '^  the  time  may 
yet  be  ripe  for  action "  with  the  United  States,  but  declare  "  that 
when  it  is  so,  this  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  important  tariff  question 
that  can  engage  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce." 
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The  powerful  and  self-contaiQed  empirea  of  Russia  aud  Austria  hare 
hitherto  resisted  the  efforts  of  British  commercial  diplomacy.  But  Eug- 
laod  has  discovered  a  postern  by  which  she  hopes  to  steal  within  our 
protective  defences ;  and  Canada,  lately  so  despised,  looms  up  into  im- 
portance as  the  back  door  through  which  free  trade  may  enter  our  coun- 
try. Canada  already  blushes  at  the  ignoble  uses  to  which  she  is  being 
turned  ;  and  in  her  self-respect  and  aspirations  for  industrial  and  politi- 
cal independence  we  have  our  best  hopes  of  the  frustration  of  British 
policy.  —  No,  not  our  best  hope.  We  hope  in  our  Senate,  enlightened 
as  it  will  be  by  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  productive,  that  is,  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  United  States.  We 
hope  in  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  cannot 
permit  questions  of  revenue,  specially  committed  to  that  body  by  the 
Constitution,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  treaty-making  power.  We 
hope'thus  to  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  seeing,  spread  out  in  the 
reports  of  the  British  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  records  of  the 
consummation  of  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Treaty,  as  a  crowning 
proof  of  the  supremacy  of  British  commerce. 


ENGLISH  VIEWS   AS   TO    COMMERCIAL   REGULATIONS   BY 

TREATIES. 

{From  Mr,  Bigeloto's  "  Tariff  Question.**) 

'^  Generally  speaking,  all  treaties  which  determine  what  the 
duties  on  importation  and  exportation  shall  be,  or  which  stipulate  for 
preferences,  are  radically  objectionable.  Nations  ought  to  regulate 
their  tariffs  in  whatever  mode  they  judge  best  for  the  promotion  of 
their  own  interests,  without  being  shackled  by  engagements  with 
others.  If  foreign  powers  be  all  treated  alike,  none  of  them  has 
just  grounds  of  complaint ;  and  it  can  rarely  be  for  the  interest  of  any 
people  to  show  preferences  to  one  over  another."  —  McGuUoch, 

*^  A  commercial  treaty  debars  Parliament  from  dealing  with  finan- 
cial questions  as  it  ought  to  do,  according  to  its  own  unbiased  judg- 
ment, unfettered  by  any  foregone  conclusions  between  this  country 
and  France,  but  with  reference  only  to  our  own  domestic  interests." 
—  Earl  Oreyy  in  Debate  on  the  Anglo-French  Treaty  of  1860.  —  See 
Hansard^  vol.  clvi.,  3d  series,  p.  1118. 

'*  But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  free-trader  who  approves,  in  gen- 
eral, of  treaties  of  commerce  ?  Did  the  honorable  gentleman  ever 
read  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  when  that  eminent  person, 
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skilled  ID  political  economy,  said, '  We  waat  trade  ;  not  treaties  of 
commerce,  for  they  are  opposed  to  our  principles '  ?  .  .  .  Why,  the 
very  thing  itself —  a  commercial  treaty  —  is  a  contradiction  of  your 
creed."  —  Mr.  Whiteside :  Debate  in  House  of  Commons  on  Anglo' 
French  Treaty.  —  See  Hansard^  vol.  clvi.,  3d  series,  p.  1640. 


SENATOR  SHERMAN'S  VIEWS  OF  THE  PRESENT  TARIFF. 

Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  is  far  from  being  an  extreme  protectionist.  Indeed  he 
has  sometimes  t>een  suspected  of  free  trade  proclivities.  His  testi- 
mony as  to  the  value  of  the  present  tariff,  which  we  find  in  his  recent 
speech  at  Columbus,  will  have  the  more  weight  with  the  country. 
He  says :  — 

'^  As  to  the  duties  on  imported  goods,  I  can  safely  affirm  that  the 
present  tariff  is  far  more  certain,  specific,  and  productive  than  any 
ever  before  existing  in  this  country.  In  comparison  with  the  tariffs  of 
1842,  1846,  and  1861,  it  is  better  in  every  particular.  It  is  better 
than  the  former  tariffs  in  the  very  direction  that  it  can  be  still  further 
improved.  More  of  the  duties  are  specific,  and  the  classifications  are 
more  simple.  Still  in  these  particulars  our  present  tariff  laws  can 
and  ought  to  be  improved.  In  every  case  where  the  nature  of  the 
article  will  allow,  the  duty  should  be  specific,  and  all  similar  articles 
should  be  classified  into  schedules,  and  with  descriptive  words  impos- 
sible to  be  misunderstood.  These  laws  ought  to  be  codified,  as  many 
additions  and  changes  have  been  made  without  specific  repeal  of  old 
laws.  The  duties  aud  powers  of  the  revenue  officers  ought  to  be 
defined  and  simplified,  though  this  was  largely  done  during  the  last 
session.  This  subject  of  the  tariff,  which  forty  years  ago  threatened 
revolution,  and  which  for  years  was  the  leading  division  between 
national  parties,  has  now  become  a  matter  of  detail,  sometimes  a 
question  of  locality,  and  frequently  is  the  subject  of  the  meanest 
demagogism.  It  should  be  now  treated  purely  as  a  business  ques- 
tion, —  a  mode  of  collecting  revenue  in  the  cheapest  and  easiest  way. 
I  do  not  fear  that  any  material  change  in  the  principles  upon  which 
the  tariff  is  framed  will  be  made,  though  new  details  of  rate  and 
classification  may  be  made.  As  a  means  of  revenue,  it  has  proved  its 
success  by  furnishing  us  steadily  near  two  hundred  millions  of  gold  a 
year ;  and,  as  a  measure  of  political  economy,  it  has  largely  contrib- 
uted to  the  unexampled  increase  of  all  forms  of  domestic  industry, 
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making  as  already,  with  our  brief  national  history,  the  second  nation 
in  the  civilized  world  in  production.  Surely  in  this  branch  of  our 
national  politics  the  Republican  party  may  enter  the  lists  with  our  old 
adversaries." 

ARTIFICIAL  ALIZARINE  AND  MADDER. 

The  most  splendid  triumphs  of  modem  chemistry  are  seen  in  the 
print-works  and  dye-house.  We  believe  that  we  were  the  first  in  this 
country  to  announce  the  last  and  greatest  conquest  of  modern  chemistry, 
the  discovery  of  artificial  alizarine,  when  it  was  but  a  mere  speck  on 
the  chemical  horizon.  The  manufacture  of  alizarine  has,  in  hardly 
more  than  half  a  decade,  attained  such  vast  proportions  as  to  seriously 
threaten  the  annihilation  of  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural 
industries  of  Europe,  that  of  madder.  We  conceive  that  it  cannot  be 
without  interest  or  instruction  to  our  readers  to  consider  the  questions 
which  are  now  being  earnestly  discussed  in  Europe  in  relation  to  the 
part  which  artificial  alizarine  b  destined  to  play  in  the  arts,  and  the 
efiect  upon  the  madder  industry. 

Without  going  into  technical  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
artificial  alizarine  is  a  product  from  anthracene,  formerly  one  of  the 
waste  products  of  coal  tar.  The  original  discoverers  were  German 
chemists,  Messrs.  Graebe  and  Luberman.  It  has  been  claimed  for 
this  artificial  product  that  it  is  identical  with  the  chemical  principle 
which  gives  its  coloring  power  to  madder.  How  far  this  claim  is 
borne  out  will  appear  in  the  notes  which  follow.  Before  proceeding 
to  discuss  this  question,  we  will  dwell  a  moment  upon  the  production 
of  madder,  extracting  some  notes  made  by  Dr.  Versmann  in  a  very 
instructive  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Society  of  Arts  last 
March :  — 

^^  In  the  East  the  madder  plant  has  been  known  since  the  earliest 
times ;  from  there  it  came  to  Greece  and  Italy,  thence  to  the  South  of 
France,  Alsace,  Holland,  and  Germany.  In  Holland  it  has  been 
cultivated  more  than  300  years ;  in  France  it  has  risen  to  great  im- 
portance since  the  middle  of  last  century,  especially  in  Avignon, 
which  now  produces  about  one-halfof  all  the  madder  consumed,  to  the 
value  of  about  £750,000  per  annum.  Turkey  and  South  Russia  also 
supply  considerable  quantities  of  high  quality.  Some  experiments  in 
cultivating  madder  in  this  country  have  been  made  in  Derbyshire, 
some  years  ago,  but  with  indifferent  results.  The  soil,  the  climate, 
and  the  weather  have  the  most  decided  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
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the  plant,  and  the  subsequent  development  of  the  coloring  principle. 
The  Dutch  madder  will  dye  red,  but  not  purple,  and  the  color  is  not 
fast.  Naples  madder  dyes  good  red  and  purple,  but  the  colors  are 
not  fast ;  that  of  Turkey  dyes  good  red  and  purple,  and  is  very  fast. 
France  supplies  the  market  with  two  qualities,  called  rosees^  from 
their  dyeing  beautiful  reds  and  pinks,  and  pcUuds^  which  gives  a 
good  purple,  besides  fine  reds,  and  is  the  best  French  quality.  The 
last-named  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  plants  are  grown  on 
marshy  land. 

*'  The  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  the  ultimate  separation  of  the 
coloring  principles,  is  a  matter  of  much  time  and  uncertainty.  The 
root  must  remain  in  the  ground  for  a  long  time,  —  in  France  two  or 
three  years,  in  Turkey  &ye  and  seven  years,  —  and,  after  having  been 
dried  and  coarsely  powdered,  it  must  be  kept  another  year  or  two  to 
develop  the  coloring  principles  which  are  not  ready  formed  in  the 
root. 

^^  For  many  centuries,  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  one, 
the  root  was  used  direct,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the 
coloring  matters,  or  to  apply  them  in  a  concentrated  and  pure  form  ; 
but,  with  the  development  of  technical  industry  and  scientific  investi- 
gation, the  concentration  or  separation  of  the  valuable  constituents 
gradually  commenced.  The  first  step  was  the  manufacture  of  '^  fleur 
de  garance,"  madder  deprived  of  all  substances,  soluble  in  water,  and 
then  dried  again,  which  reduced  the  bulk  to  about  60  per  cent  The 
washings  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar,  which  by  some 
French  manufacturers  is  converted  into  cohol.  A  ton  of  madder 
gives  about  15  gallons  of  alcohol,  of  rather  unpleasant  flavor,  but 
well  adapted  for  technical  purposes. 

'^  Grarancine  is  madder  further  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
destroys  part  of  the  ligneous  fibre,  yielding  about  25  per  cent,  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  powder  of  light  brown  color. 

^'  Alizarine  verte  and  purpurine  are  the  result  of  treating  madder 
with  sulphurous  acid,  which  dissolves  both ;  after  adding  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  solution  and  heating  to  40^  C,  purpurine  separates  about 
half  or  three-quarters  per  cent,  and  on  further  heating  to  100^  C, 
alizarine  verte  separates  about  3  per  cent. 

"Yellow  alizarine  is  obtained  by  further  purifying  this  alizarine 
verte.     . 

"  Extracts  of  madder  are  mostly  obtained  by  treating  the  root  with 
boiling  water,  collecting  the  precipitates  which  separate  on  cooling. 
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mixiDg  them  with  gum  or  starch,  and  adding  acetate  of  alumina  or 
iron.     This  is,  in  fact,  a  mixture  of  coloring  matter  and  a  mordant^ 
which  may  be  used  for  printing  direct.     These  are  the  principal" 
madder  preparations,  manj  of   which    are  manufactured  in   this 
country." 

^  The  artificial  product,"  says  Dr.  Yersmann,  '^  is  mostly  sold  as 
paste,  which  is  better  applicable  than  a  dry  powder,  which  would  not 
mix  so  well  and  uniformly.  Of  course  this  paste  is  not  chemically 
pure ;  but  whereas,  two  years  ago,  many  samples  did  not  contain 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  alizarine,  the  quality  has  now  vastly  im- 
proved. 

*'  Pure  alizarine  may  readily  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  paste, 
and  then  extracting  the  coloring  matter,  or  by  sublimation,  as  shown 
by  different  specimens. 

*^  Great  doubts  were  at  first  expressed  as  to  the  quality  of  the  dye, 
compared  with  that  of  madder  preparations ;  but  they  seem  not  to 
exist  any  longer.  It  has  been  convincingly  proved  by  Boley,  Kopp, 
Schunck,  Perkin,  and  others,  that  the  natural  and  artificial  alizarine 
are  identically  the  same,  and  the  same  results  are  produced. 

^  The  question  of  price  has  also  been  settled ;  whereas,  not  two 
years  ago,  the  difference  was  greatly  in  favor  of  madder,  it  is  now 
about  the  same,  in  consequence  of  the  greatly  increased  production. 

"  There  is  now  one  factory  in  this. country  [England],  founded  by 
Perkin ;  one  in  France,  and  more  than  a  dozen  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  manufacture  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  last  year  more  than  1,000  tons  of  10  per 
cent  paste  were  produced,  in  value  of  £500,000 ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
one  German  firm  are  preparing  to  make  500  tons  a  year." 

The  peril  threatened  to  the  madder  cultivation  is  very  distinctly 
shown  in  a  letter  addressed  by  M.  Engel  Dollfus,  one  of  the  great 
manufacturers  in  Alsace,  to  M.  Chevrueil,  from  which  we  make 
some  notes. 

M.  Dollfus  inquires  how  it  has  been  possible  for  Grermany,  in  so 
short  a  time,  to  create  and  develop  an  industry  whose  products  attain 
a  present  annual  value  of  dO  millions  of  francs,  and  equal  in  amount 
1,000  kilograms  per  day,  especially  as  the  raw  material  is  almost 
without  value.  This  he  attributes  mainly  to  the  high  scientific  cul- 
ture of  Germany,  and  to  the  facilties  accorded  in  that  country  to  all 
who  devote  themselves  to  science.  He  gives  the  following  table  of 
the  French  exportation  of  madder,  to  show  how  they  have  been 
diminished  by  its  rival,  alizarine  :  — 
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1878. 

1872. 

KIL 

KU. 

England, 

698,648 

821,974 

Belgium, 

819,681 

1,110,615 

Germany, 

195.901 

823,262 

United  States, 

196,828 

82,900 

Other  conntrie«, 

289,m 

284,888 

1,696,686 

He  quotes  from  the  official  statistics  published  at  Berlin  a  table  of 
the  importations  of  garaucine  for  the  first  six  months  of  1872  and 
18789  in  quintals  of  50  kilograms :  — 

1878.  1872. 


Through  the  frontier  of  Prussia, 

1,976 

6,648 

BaTaria, 

6,874 

9.996 

Bade, 

219 

1,896 

Alsace,  Lorraine, 

1,980- 

4,727 

Other  countries, 

822 

47 

60,571  22,866 

These  figures  show  absolutely  a  very  large  diminution  of  the  direct 
products  of  madder,  to  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
substitution  of  the  artificial  representative  of  madder.  M.  Brandt, 
a  contributor  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Industrial  Society  of  France,  does 
not  anticipate  the  destruction  of  the  madder  industry,  although  fully 
appreciating  the  value  of  the  rival  of  madder.  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion proposed  by  the  Agricultural  Society,  "  What  have  the  madder 
cultivators  to  fear  ?  "  he  says :  — 

^*  It  is  true  that  the  use  of  artificial  alizarine  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  that  the  consumption  of  this  product  is  being  made  on  a  grand 
scale  in  Alsace,  and  especially  in  Germany  and  Russia.  But  this 
consumption  of  artificial  alizarine  has  not  taken  place  to  the  injury  of 
the  normal  consumption  of  madder.  By  the  normal  consumption, 
we  mean  the  consumption  before  the  introduction  of  the  extracts  of 
madder.' 

**  The  introduction  of  these  extracts  has  opened  a  vast  field  for  the 
consumption  of  madder ;  because  by  this  means  we  are  enabled  to 
'associate  the  madder  tints  with  a  greater  number  of  colors,  whilst  the 
articles  which  were  formerly  made  in  false  colors  are  at  present  made 
in  firm  hues. 

*'  By  this  means  we  should  have  been  enabled  to  use  more  madder 
than  formerly,  if  the  artificial  alizarine  had  not  come  into  competi- 
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tion  with  the  madder  extracts.     It  is  then  this  increase  of  the  cod- 
sumption  of  madder  which  is  threatened  by  the  artificial  alizarine. 

'<  The  attempt  has  been  made,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  replace, 
in  dyeing,  madder  by  artificial  alizarine ;  but  we  have  not  yet  com- 
pletely succeeded,  except  for  the  violets.  As  to  the  reds,  the  results 
obtained  are  less  satisfactory ;  and  madder,  or  rather  its  derivatives,  is 
still  preferable  for  the  red  tints. 

^'  Artificial  alizarine,  such  as  now  furnished  us,  contains  only  one  of 
the  immediate  principles  of  madder,  alizarine.  When  the  artificial 
alizarine  is  sensibly  pure,  such  as  that  of  MM.  Meister  and  Lacius,  it 
gives  finer  violets  than  the  flowers  of  madder,  and  advantageously 
replaces  the  latter  in  dyeing  and  printing,  both  in  respect  to  vivacity 
of  tone  and  price.  But  it  is  not  the  same  with  the  reds,  for  which 
artificial  alizarine  cannot  at  present  take  the  place  of  madder  in  all  its 
applications. 

'*  In  order  that  it  may  completely  take  the  place  of  madder,  there 
must  be  further  progress  in  science.  Chemistry  must  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing artificially  one  of  the  other  principles  contained  in  madder,  — 
that  which  is  generally  called  purpuriney  and  which  furnishes  the  very 
orange-reds.  But  the  problem  is  far  from  being  resolved;  for  the 
first  necessary  condition  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  as  we  do  not  yet 
know  exactly  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  orange-red  material 
contained  in  madder. 

^^  In  order  to  compete  with  artificial  alizarine,  we  want  cheap  ex- 
tracts of  madder.  This  is  only  a  question  of  price.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  quality  regarding  the  reds,  it  is  wholly  in  favor  of  madder. 
This  problem,  it  seems  to  us,  not  impossible  to  resolve. 

^  At  present  the  fabrication  of  the  extracts  of  madder  is  made  upon 
a  quite  limited  scale,  principally  in  Paris  and  England.  Thus  the 
expense  of  transporting  the  raw  madder  swells  the  cost  of  the  con- 
centrated product." 

The  extracts,  according  to  M.  Brandt,  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
places  of  the  production  of  madder,  as  at  Avignon.  M.  Brandt  thus 
concludes  his  paper :  — 

'^  We  shall  never  succeed  in  suppressing  the  artificial  alizarine.  Its 
place  is  firmly  acquired ;  but  the  use  of  the  madder  colors,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  increases  so  rapidly  that  we  may  hope  that 
madder  will  occupy  a  very  important  place  by  the  side  of  the  artifi- 
cial alizarine,  and  that  its  consumption  instead  of  diminishing  will 
even  increase. 

^^  An  artificial  purpurine  not  yet  existing,  we  shall  find  it  advan- 
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tftgeous  to  use  the  extracts  of  madder  giving  the  utmost  possible 
orange-red,  which  we  may  employ  alone,  or  mix  with  pare  artificial 
alizarine,  according  to  the  articles,  and  thus  produce  all  the  tints  of 
madder.** 

The  manufacture  of  the  new  dye  has  already  had  the  effect  of 
doubling  the  price  of  coal  tar  at  the  gas-works  in  London,  which 
produce  about  60,000  tons  a  year,  ^'  an  increase  almost  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  price  of  gas  a  penny  or  twopence  per  1,000  feet."  It  has 
led  to  seeking  for  other  colors  from  this  cheap  material,  with  en- 
couraging prospects  of  success. 


THE  SEA  ISLAND  SHEEP  OF  MAINE. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Longfellow,  of  Jonesboro',  Me.,  having  addressed 
inquiries  to  the  editor  as  to  the  feasibility  of  growing  the  Angora 
upon  his  farm,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  referred  accidentally  to  a  flock 
of  four  hundred  sheep  in  his  possession,  established  on  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Maine,  the  sheep  '^  getting  their  own  living  all  the  year 
feeding  in  the  winter  on  dried  grass,  moss  when  they  can  get  it, 
twigs  from  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  sea-^eed  that  grows  or  washes 
on  thes  hore^*  the  editor  requested  Mr.  Longfellow  to  give  him  more 
particulars  as  to  this  interesting  flock,  and  was  politely  answered  in 
May  last  by  a  letter  from  which  we  extract  the  following  particulars. 
They  will  interest  our  readers,  as  a  purely  original  addition  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  sheep. 

We  have  not  space  for  Mr.  Longfellow's  description  of  his  island 
domain,  to  read  which  on  this  hot  summer  day  is  like  inhaling  a 
breath  of  the  ocean.  It  consists  of  an  island  situated  in  English- 
man s  Bay,  south  of  the  town  of  Jonesboro',  of  about  1,400  acres, 
with  several  hundred  acres  of  the  very  best  tillage  land,  and  about 
200  acres  of  grass  pasture.  About  half  the  island  is  heavily  wooded 
with  spruce,  fir,  birch,  maple,  <Sbc.  Several  hundred  acres  which  were 
burned  over  have  come  up  to  birches,  the  largest  of  which  are  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  island  is  open  on  the  east  to  the  full 
ocean,  which  rolls  in  thousands  of  cords  of  sea-weed.  The  seasons 
are  much  milder  than  on  the  main.  After  giving  these  particulars, 
which  are  greatly  condensed,  the  writer  continues :  — 

**  Now  for  the  sheep.  Five  years  ago  I  bought  of  the  former  occupant 
267  sheep  of  a  mixed  breed.  I  could  see  traces  of  the  merino.  Southdown, 
and  some  of  the  long  wool.     I  have  killed  and  sold,  as  near  as  I  can  tell. 
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tome  25  or  80.  Last  jear  sheared  a  little  over  300;  some  80  or  40  I  did  Dot 
catch;  these  with  the  last  spring  lambs  I  thought  would  bring  my  flock  up  to 
nearly  400  last  fall.  This,  jou  will  say,  is  small  increase.  In  telling  people 
the  story,  they  say,  *  Why  do* you  not  keep  them  at  the  barn  where  you 
can  take  care  of  themP '  This  is  easily  »aid ;  but  let^s  see.  If  I  keep  them 
at  the  bam,  I  shall  have  to  feed  them  about  all  they  want.  Now,  at  a  very 
low  esthnate,  400  sheep  will  eat  100  tons  of  hay.  I  cut  last  year  80  tons. 
Hay  has  averaged  with  us  for  the  last  ten  years  over  (20  per  ton.  This  will 
make  a  cost  of  at  least  (2,000, — more  than  the  whole  flock  will  sell  for.  So 
I  think  my  best  way  is  to  let  them  run,  and  take  as  good  care  of  them  as  I 
can.  I  labor  under  several  serious  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place  /  do 
not  know  how,  and  if  I  did  I  have  too  much  to  see  to  besides.  If  I  could 
find  the  right  kind  of  a  num  that  understands  the  business,  and  that  would 
be  honest  and  faithful,  and  work  on  the  farm  when  the  sheep  did  not  need 
him,  I  would  like  to  try  the  experiment  for  one  year.  My  idea  is,  that  a 
Scotchman,  who  was  brought  up  to  the  business,  with  a  good  dog,  would  be 
what  I  want;  but  I  am  not  in  the  way  to  get  such  a  man.  You  see  I  do  not 
get.  all  of  my  sheep  to  shear.  The  first  year  I  was  here  I  got  all  but  two, 
the  next  all  but  five ;  and  the  number  has  been  increasing,  till  last  year  I 
think  there  were  80  or  40.  This  is  not  a  dead  loss,  for  they  usually  wear 
their  fleeces  till  sheared,  so  I  stand  a  chance  of  getting  the  wool  the  next 
year.  I  shear  quite  a  number  every  year  with  double  fleeces,  and  in  one 
instance  the  sheep  had  three  fleeces,  one  on  top  of  the  other.  I  do  not  know 
what  can  be  done  with  sudi  wool,  but  it  sells  with  the  rest.  My  method  it 
to  drive  the  island  thoroughly  at  least  twice :  this  gives  me  the  main  body. 
Those  that  are  lefb  are  scattered,  so  that  as  I  am  at  the  expense  of  (15  to 
(20  per  day  the  wool  will  not  pay  for  catching.  When  I  came  to  the  island, 
the  sheep  had  paths  where  they  always  run.  They  are  nearly  as  wild  as 
deer ;  and  when  we  started  a  flock  we  could  tell  which  way  they  would  go, 
and  by  stationing  men  at  the  branch  paths,  or  running  across  the  comer,  we 
could  drive  them  in  almost  any  direction.  But  the  blow  of  October,  1869,  blew 
down  so  many  trees  that  it  filled  up  their  paths,  and  also  made  it  impossible 
to  head  them,  so  that  now  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  them  all.  By  not 
getting  all  my  sheep  once  a  year,  I  cannot  control  the  lambing.  When  I 
commenced,  I  kept  all  the  bucks  I  could  get  away  firom  the  ewes  till  the 
middle  or  last  of  November  ;  but  I  found  that  sometimes  a  buck  would 
esci^  me,  sometimes  a  ewe  would  escape  with  a  ram  lamb,  and  sometimes  a 
ewe  would  have  a  ram  lamb  af\er  shearing,  so  now  I  have  given  it  up  and 
let  them  all  run,  and  think  I  gain  by  it.  My  sheep  now  commence  lambing 
in  March,  and  get  through  by  the  first  of  May.  I  find  these  early  lambs  are 
hardier  than  late  ones.  They  will  stand  a  snow-storm  better  than  a  cold 
rain,  and  by  coming  early  the  lambs  are  better  able  to  stand  the  winter,  and 
the  ewes  wean  the  lambs  time  enough  to  get  recmited  before  cold  weather. 
I  think  I  lose  hut  few  sheep  by  disease.  Sometimes  they  get  cast.  I  found 
two  the  other  day  in  a  mire.    Some  die  in  lambing,  some  get  washed  off  the 
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ledges  and  are  drowned,  and  I  suppose  some  are  stolen,  and  some  die  of  old 
age.  I  have  repeatedlj  sheared  sheep  without  a  front  tooth.  In  winter 
thej  are  divided  into  flocks  of  from  15  to  25,  and  live  near  a  place  where 
they  can  get  to  the  shore  for  sea- weed,  and  into  the  woods  for  shelter. 
Thei^  principal  living  in  winter  is  some  of  the  varieties  of  sea-weed,  princi- 
pally what  we  call  dulse.  Tiiej  also  eat  the  branches  of  nearly  all  the  trees 
that  grow  on  the  island.  As  I  go  about  the  island,  I  find  nearly  all  the 
bashes  with  the  ends  of  the  branches  bitten  off.  They  like  fir  better  than 
spruce,  are  very  fond  of  mountain  ash,  eating  -branches  as  large  as  your 
finger  ;  and  also  the  bark  elder  is  a  favorite  food ,  and  raspberry ;  also  the 
moss  from  the  old  stumps  and  logs.  I  had  a  flock  in  my  field  this  winter, 
the  snow  came  deep  in  March,  and  I  usfid  to  darry  out  hay  to  them,  about 
50  lbs.  daily  to  about  50  sheep.  After  a  while  they  would  come  up  near  the 
bam  for  it.  Sometimes  some  of  the  sheep  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
island  would  come  up  where  they  were  eating,  but  would  only  take  a  few 
mouthfuls,  and  then  leave  it.  I  have  several  times  taken  tegs  to  the  barn 
that  were  poor  and  weak,  but  they  almost  always  die.  It  seems  to  be  hard 
for  them  to  get  through  the  first  winter,  after  that  they  are  all  right.  Th« 
wethers  keep  fat  all  winter.  I  spoke  about  their  getting  drowned.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  tides  run  out  very  low,  they  go  out  on  the  rocks  and  ledges 
as  far  as  they  can  get,  and  sometimes  when  they  are  feeding  on  a  ledge  the 
tide  will  come  up  all  around  them.  When  this  is  the  case,  they  will  not 
wade  through  water  a  few  inches  in  depth,  but  will  stick  to  the  ledge  till  the 
tide  takes  them  off.  By  that  time  their  fleeces  are  so  full  of  water  and  heavy , 
that,  although  they  can  swim  ashore,  they  cannot  get  out  readily,  but  crawl 
out  a  little  way,  and  then  wait  for  the  water  to  drain  off,  and  crawl  a  little 
farther.  If  there  is  any  sea  going,  it  washes  them  back  again ;  and  they 
drown.  I  have  several  times  driven  them  off  such  places  before  the  tide 
came  to  them,  and  they  swim  ashore  and  get  out  very  readily. 

You  ask  what  kind  of  sheep  I  raise.  I  can  hardly  tell.  My  flock  at  first 
were  every  thing  mixed.  I  have  bought  the  largest  rams  I  could  find ;  I 
have  had  one  or  two  grade  Cotswolds  ;  I  had  one  very  long  wool  sheep,  I 
think  it  was  Leicester.  I  have  thought  the  Lincolns  were  the  sheep  for  me, 
but  do  not  know  but  the  Cheviot  would  be  better.  The  mutton  of  these 
island  sheep  is  very  superior.  It  has  none  of  the  mutton  taste  so  many 
dislike,  but  resembles  venison.  I  think  I  must  have  exhausted  your  patience 
by  this  time,  so  will  stop.  If  you  have  any  questions  to  ask  or  suggestions  to 
make,  should  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so ;  or,  if  you  can  make  it  convenient, 
and  would  like  to,  I  should  be  happy  to  welcome  you  to  my  island  home. 
We  live  in  pUin  farmer  style,  but  such  as  we  have  you  will  be  welcome  to. 
I  will  enclose  some  samples  of  wool  taken  at  random  firom  sheep  that  have 
died  this  spring.  It  is  just  as  it  came  from  the  sheep.  With  many  thanks 
for  your  kindness,  I  remain 

Yours  truly, 

GiLBBRT  LOMOFBLLOW. 
VOL.  V.  MO.  II.  25 
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THE  SILK  A8SOCUTION,  AND  MR.  ALLEN'S  REPORT. 

The  space  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  devote  to  the  cotton 
manufacture,  that  we  might  do  justice  to  Mr.  Harris-Gastreirs  Report, 
deprives  us  of  the  privilege  of  giving  notes  upon  the  American  Silk 
Manufacture,  for  which  so  much  invaluable  material  is  supplied  bj 
the  report  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  submitted  bj  Mr.  F. 
Allen,  its  secretary.  This  report  presents  the  usual  evidences  of  Mr. 
Allen's  untiring  industry  and  genius  for  industrial  service.  A  marked 
feature  of  the  report  is  the  notes  prepared  by  special  manufacturers 
upon  each  branch  of  the  silk  industry,  —  a  feature  which  our  own 
Association  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

Mr.  Allen  states  the  position  of  the  proposed  silk  ribbon  tariff.  It 
appears  that  this  measure  has  received  the  indortement  of  the  finan- 
cial committees  of  Congress,  and  that  it  was  defeated  simply  by  the 
dilatoriness  of  legislation,  but  certainly,  as  we  can  say  by  personal 
observation,  for  the  want  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the 
Silk  Association.  The  measure  can  hardly  fail  to  pass  at  the  next 
session. 


A  UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  THE  NUMBERING  OF  YARNS. 

We  have  been  the  recipients  of  numerous  communications  from 
Europe  upon  the  subject  of  a  uniform  system  of  numbering  yams. 
This  subject  received  the  attention  of  a  very  important  congress  of 
manufacturers  at  the  Vienna  Exposition.  The  results  of  that  con- 
gress are  interesting,  as  showing  the  total  absence  of  any  uniformity 
in  the  system  of  numbering  yarns  in  Europe.  The  necessity  of  such 
a  uniformity  is  obvious  among  nations  where  the  commerce  in  yams 
is  so  vast  as  it  is  abroad.  We  have  been  requested  to  take  part  in 
another  congress,  called  for  definite  action  on  this  subject,  at  Brussels, 
on  the  21st  of  September.  But  our  importation  of  European  yams 
is  so  small  that  we  have  comparatively  little  concern  in  this  question. 
Still,  we  await  the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Brussels  with  interest, 
as  their  decision,  if  practically  adopted,  will  ultimately  form  the 
rule  for  numbering  yarns  in  this  country.  A  uniform  system 
throughout  the  world,  based  upon  philosophical  and  intelligible  prin- 
ciples, would  be  a  most  important  step  of  progress  in  the  textile 
industry. 
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NUMBERS  OF  GERMAN  SHEEP. 

Dr.  F.  Springmuhl  gives,  in  the  '^  Practical  Magazine,"  under  the 
date  of  Angust,  1874,  a  statistical  note  on  the  production  of  wool  in 
Germany :  German  farmers  possess  between  them  29,000,000  heads 
of  sheep,  14,000,000  of  which  are  of  the  merino  stock,  8,000,000  of 
native  stock,  and  7,000,000  of  English  and  other  foreign  stocks. 


®&ttuars« 


PETER  ANDERSON;  DAVID  B.  JEWETT;  CHARLES  A. 
WHITING. 

The  editor,  whose  sad  duty  it  is  to  record  in  our  journal  the  de- 
parture of  our  associates,  has  never  been  so  vividly  reminded  that 
he  has  come  to  be  among  the  falling  leaves  as  within  the  last  few 
months.  It  is  a  beautiful  revelation  of  modem  Science  that  the 
autumnal  glories  of  the  many-hued  foliage  so  glowingly  displayed  in 
American  scenery  are  not  due  to  frosts  and  blights.  The  autumnal 
tints  of  the  leaves  are  the  evidences  of  their  complete  ripening,  and  are 
but  the  same  tints  shown  in  the  golden  and  ruddy  fruits  of  autumn. 

The  ripened  leaves  among  the  members  of  our  Association  have 
of  late  most  thickly  fallen;  but  how  AiU  are  they  of  autumnal 
glories,  —  of  evidences  that  they  have  perfected  the  work  given  to 
man,  no  less  than  to  the  leaves  and  fruit  which  are  his  types  I 
We  have  to  record  the  departure  of  three  of  our  associates,  who 
have  gone  in  the  full  maturity  of  their  ripened  i^sefulness.  Pbtjbb 
Anderson,  Dayid  B.  Jewett,  and  Charles  A.  Whiting, — we  name 
them  in  the  order  of  their  departure.  Political  records,  which  tell  us 
of  the  men  who  have  occupied  the  most  prominent  positions  in  the 
public  eye,  rarely  exhibit  the  lives  of  such  men  as  these,  who  have 
been  little  known  outside  of  the  sphere  of  their  unostentatious  duties* 

Peter  Anderson,  bom  in  Norway  of  a  good  family,  having  received 
an  excellent  primary  education,  came  to  this  country  as  common  sailor. 
He  at  first  made  the  knowledge  of  drawing  which  he  had  acquired  at 
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home  available  for  his  support,  and  executed  some  excellent  views 
and  maps  of  Washington,  which  he  exhibited  with  much  pride.  The 
step  from  drawing  and  engineering  to  the  knowledge  of  machinery 
was  a  natural  one.  Acquiring  this  knowledge,  he  became  the  princi- 
pal overseer  of  the  Middlesex  Mills.  But,  finding  his  position  in- 
consistent with  his  independence,  he  established  a  smaller  mill  for 
making  carpet  jams,  and  attained  great  success  in  this  manufacture. 
His  singular  habits  of  personal  economy  gave  him  means  for  the 
acts  of  benevolence  for  which  he  was  conspicuous.  The  comparison 
which  he  was  able  to  make,  from  his  own  experience,  of  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  in  Europe  and  America  to  the  working  men,  made 
him  an  enthusiast  for  American  institutions,  and  especially  a  profound 
believer  in  our  protective  system,  and  hence  a  most  ardent  supporter 
of  our  Association.  He  preserved  his  relations  with  his  fatherland, 
actively  corresponding  with  the  Swedish  government,  and  sending 
them  all  the  works  on  public  education  published  here.  He  advised 
that  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  emigration  seeking  this  country 
should  be  directed  to  the  North-western  States.  And  it  is  admitted 
that  he  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  emigration 
which  has  so  much  enriched  the  North-west.  No  one  more  heartily 
admitted  this  than  his  intimate  friend,  the  celebrated  Ole  Bull.  It 
was  his  privilege  within  the  last  two  years  to  visit  Norway,  where 
he  was  welcomed  with  an  ovation  which  the  friendless  sailor  boy 
little  dreamed  of  in  the  grief  of  parting  from  his  native  land. 

Mr.  Jbwett  was  a  man  of  a  temperament  so  fine  and  a  modesty  so 
rare  that  he  constantly  strove  to  hide  his  work.  Although  the  son  of 
a  clergyman,  and  educated  for  the  ministry,  he  shrank  from  speaking 
in  public.  He  therefore  entered  into  the  dry-goods  business,  in  which 
his  uncommon  taste  must  have  done  him  much  service.  Becoming 
the  head  of  an  im{>ortant  house,  he  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune. 
Retiring  from  mercantile  business,  he  became  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  so  celebrated  for  its  production  of 
carpets.  He  also  assumed  the  voluntary  and  important  duties  of 
Treasurer  of  our  Association,  and  thus  we  know  him.  The  fine  polish 
of  Mr.  Jewett's  moral  nature  was  never  dimmed  by  trade.  His  con- 
fidential clerk,  whose  appreciation  is  in  itself  a  eulogy,  says  that 
^  Mr.  Jewett's  heart  was  tender  as  a  girl's,"  and  that  he  never  did  an 
act  in  business  which  the  most  rigid  conscience  could  not  approve. 
We  have  the  highest  authority  for  the  statement  that,  although  very 
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liberal  in  his  style  of  Hying,  he  spent  each  year  in  private  benevolence 
more  than  the  amount  of  his  personal  and  family  expenses. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Jewett  not  merely  as  a  manufac- 
turer and  as  Treasurer  of  our  Association,  but  as  a  horticulturist. 
His  rare  skill  and  taste  were  exhibited  in  the  gardens  surrounding 
the  house  which  he  occupied  in  Newton,  and  in  the  grounds  which 
he  most  elaborately  planted,  on  one  of  the  most  superb  sites  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  for  a  residence  which  he  had  planned,  but  did 
not  live  to  build.  We  rejoice  that  he  had  the  happiness  of  creation 
in  his  own  mind,  for  all  that  was  left  for  the  builder  was  but  the 
material  work  of  construction. 

Mr.  Whiting  was  for  many  years  Treasurer  of  the  Bigelow  Carpet 
Company,  and  a  director  for  fifteen  years  in  one  of  the  principal  banks 
of  Boston,  and  had  a  high  reputation  for  sagacity  in  financial  affairs. 
We  have  rarely  known  one  who  seemed  more  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  sentiment  of  fidelity  to  all  interests  in  his  charge.  Trust- 
worthiness is  the  word  most  expressive  of  his  character.  Devoted 
as  he  was  to  the  particular  interests  of  his  business,  he  had  a  broad 
comprehension  of  public  questions  in  their  relations  to  business,  —  a 
habit  doubtless  cultivated  by  intercourse  with  his  principal  patron, 
who  gave  the  name  to  the  company  of  which  Mr.  Whiting  was 
treasurer.  He  was  the  first  among  all  our  members  to  comprehend 
the  consequences  of  the  threatened  Reciprocity  treaty,  especially  in 
its  relations  to  the  woollen  interests.  Our  last  interview  with  him 
was  in  relation  to  this  question. 

Of  all  our  three  departed  brothers,  it  may  be  said  that  in  their  social 
relations  with  their  families,  the  religious  societies  in  which  each 
took  active  part,  in  their  private  lives,  they  displayed  conspicuous 
excellence.  Devoted  outwardly  to  acquisition,  they  were  each  of  them 
munificent  in  private  charity.  Their  devotion  to  business  did  not 
diminish  their  interest  in  public  questions,  and  was  subordinate  to 
their  duty  as  citizens  and  their  obligations  as  Christians. 

We  would  by  no  means  say  that  devotion  to  business,  in  even  its 
most  limited  forms,  is  inconsistent  with  excellence  ;  but  it  is  a  grow- 
ing conviction  with  us  that  the  charge  of  great  interests  of  production, 
such  as  are  involved  in  large  manufacturing  establishments,  has 
an  effect  in  enlarging  the  mind  and  expanding  benevolence,  such  as  is 
more  rarely  found  in  mere  trade,  banking,  and  stock  dealings.  A 
conscientious  man  cannot  manage  interests   upon   which  hundreds 
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List  of  PuUiccAions  to  he  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  Association. 


I. 

Objects  ahd  Flak  of  thb  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufact- 
UREBs;  its  Organization,  Articles  of 
Association,  and  By-laws.    20  pp. 

n. 

The  Fleece  aitd  the  Loom:  An  Ad- 
dress before  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manu&cturers  at  the  first 
Annual  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
6,1865.  By  John  L.  Hayes,  Secretary. 
With  Secretary's  Report  and  Tables. 
80  pages.  Bound  in  doth,  $1.00;  in 
paper,  50  cts. 

m. 

Repobt  of  the  Fbocebdinos  of  the 
Convention  of  Delegates  from  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, and  from  the  seyeral  Organ- 
izations of  the  Wool-growers  of  the 
United  States,  at  Syracuse,  N.T.,  Dec. 
18,1865.  99  pp. 
IV. 

Joint  Repobt  of  the  Exeoutiye 
Ck>MMiTTBE  of  the  National  Associa^ 
tion  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool-Growers'  Association,  ad- 
dressed to  the  United-States  Revenue 
Commission,  Feb.  9,  1866.  28  pp. 
V. 

Statement    of    Facts    bblativb    to 
Canada   Wools   and    the    Mand- 
factubes  of  Wobsted.    21  pp. 
VI. 

The  Cabpbt  Manupactube  :  A  State- 
ment of  Facts  addressed  to  th^  United- 
States  Revenue  Commission.    9  pp. 

vn. 

Statement  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manu&cturers,  relative  to  Pro- 
posed Duties  on  Wool  and  Woollens, 
with  explanatory  Key,  addressed  to  the 
United-States  Revenue  Commission, 
May,  1866.    42  pp. 

Lbtteb,  Exhibiting  the  Condition 
AND  Necessities  op  the  Knit- 
Goods  Manupactube,  addressed  to 
Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Chairman  of 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  May, 
1866.    19  pp. 

IX. 

"  Pbotection  a  Boon  to  Consumbbs." 
An  Address  by  John  L.  Hayes.     55  pp. 
Bound  in  cloth,  81.00:  paper,  50  cts. 
X. 

The  Anooba  Goat  :  Its  Origin,  Culture, 
and  Products.  By  John  L.  Hayes. 
88  pp.  Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00 ;  in  paper, 
50  cts. 

XI. 

Repobt  upon  Wool  and  Manufaot- 
UBES  OP  Wool.  Paris  Universal 
Exposition,  1867.  By  E.  R.  Mudge, 
U.S.  Commissioner,  assisted  by  John 
L.  Hayes.  148  pp.  Bound  in  cloth, 
$1.50 ;  in  paper,  76  cts. 


xn. 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion OF  Wool  Manufactubebs.  Jan- 
uary, 1869.  Vol.  I.,  Nos.  1, 2,  and  4. 
Vol.  II.,  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 
Vol.  III.,  Nos.  1, 2, 8,  and  4.  Vol.  IV., 
Nos.  1,2, 3,  and  4.  Vol.  V.,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

xni. 

Wool  Industbt  of  the  United 
States  ;  an  Address  delivered  at  the 
Exhibition  of  the  American  Institute, 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  Oct.  5, 1869, 
by  Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Man- 
utacturers.    22  pp. 

An  Exposition  op  the  Pbincipleb 
forming  a  Basis  of  the  Present  Tariff 
on  Manu&cture  of  Wool,  and  of  the 
Sections  rehiting  to  Woollens  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  February,  1870.  Reprinted 
from  the  "Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers," 
by  authority  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee.   18  pp. 

XV. 

The  Pbotective  Question  Abboad, 
and  Remarks  at  the  Indianapolis  Ex- 
position. 66  pp.  Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00; 
in  paper,  50  cents. 

XVI. 

The  Solid  ABIT  r  of  the  Industbies, 
as  Illustrated  by  the  Relations  of  the 
Woollen  Manufacture ;  an  Address 
delivered  at  the  Fair  of  the  American 
Institute,  New  York,  October  18,  1870. 
28  pp.  Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00;  in 
paper,  25  cents. 

XVII. 

The  Pbotective  Question  at  Home; 
being  the  Substance  of  a  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures  submitted 
to  the  Fortieth  Congress  by  Hon.  D.  J. 
Morreli,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Supple- 
mentary Notes.  56  pp.  Bound  in 
cloth,  $1.00;  in  paper,  50  cents. 

XVIII. 
Review  op  Alcan  on  the  Manupact- 
ube OP  Wool;  being  a  Supplement 
to  "  The  Fleece  and  the  Loom  '^^  40  pp. 
In  paper,  50  cents. 
XIX. 
Intboduction  op  thb  Woollen  Manu- 
pactube INTO  the  United  States. 
By  Royal  C.  Taft.    In  paper.    12  pp. 
XX. 
The  Wools  op  the   United  States. 
By  John  L.  Hayes.    47  pp.    In  paper. 
XXI. 
Speeches,  Addbbsses,  and  Lettebs  on 
Industbial   and   Financial   Ques- 
tions.   By  William  D.  Kelley,  M.  C. 
514  pp.    In  cloth. 

XXII. 
Notes  upon  Indigo.    By  John  L.  Hayes. 
79  pp.    Boimd  in  cloth,  f  1.00 ;  in  paper 
50  cents. 


All  of  the  above  will  be  forwarded,  without  charge,  to  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, upon  their  application  to  the  Secretary. 
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Vol.  v.]       boston,  JANUARY  — MARCH,  1875.      [No.  IV. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WOOL  TRADE  REPORT  REVIEWED. 

We  republish  in  this  number  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
New  York  Wool  Trade  made  to  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  November,  1874.  We 
embody  this  report  in  our  pages  in  accordance  with  our  usage 
to  notice  not  simply  the  movements  which  are  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  the  association,  but  those  which  are  opposed 
to  it,  A  clear  view  of  the  position  of  our  opponents  reveals 
their  weakness  no  less  than  their  strength.  It  is  well,  too,  that 
the  wool-growers,  so  many  of  whom  read  our  publications,  and 
to  whom  the  duty  of  answering  this  report  strictly  belongs, 
should  obtain  through  our  pages  a  knowledge  which  they  might 
not  otherwise  have  of  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  wool 
duties. 

The  character  of  this  report,  the  highly  respectable  source 
from  which  it  emanates,  its  tone  of  apparent  candor,  its  recom- 
mendations so  utterly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  our  association, 
and  the  influence  which  it  has  already  had  in  high  quarters,  as 
evinced  in  certain  recommendations  in  the  President's  last  an- 
nual message,  compel  us  to  reply  to  it.  We  enter  upon  the  task 
with  less  reluctance,  because  the  courteous  tone  of  the  report  will 
admit  only  a  courteous  reply,  and  because  the  good  taste  dis- 
played in  the  literary  execution  of  the  paper  permits  us  to  notice 
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no  errors  but  those  of  argument.  We  shall  not  limit  ourselves 
ty  following  the  report  in  detail  or  in  order,  and  shall  be  more 
concerned  in  maintaining  our  own  affirmative  position  of  the 
policy  of  continuing  the  present  general  system  of  wool  duties, 
with  their  attending  compensations  to  the  manufacturer,  than  in 
weakening  the  negative  arguments  of  our  opponents. 

The  first  inquiry  in  relation  to  this  report  —  suggested  by 
its  title-page  —  is  the  authority  of  the  source  from  which  it 
emanates.  Authority  has  usually  more  weight  than  argument, 
and  may  be  so  high  as  to  dispense  with  reasoning.  Does  this 
report  speak  ex  cathedra  upon  wool  tariff  policy?  It  purports 
to  have  been  adopted  *'at  a  meeting  of  merchants  and  manufact- 
urers engaged  in  the  wool  trade."  In  looking  at  the  names  of 
the  seven  members  of  the  committee  who  sign  the  report,  we  fail 
to  see  the  name  of  more  than  one  person  engaged  in  manufacturing 
woollens ;  and  that  person,  as  we  are  informed,  has  equal  interests 
in  importing.  The  committee,  with  this  exception  and  that  of 
a  justly  eminent  manufacturer  of  hatSy  consists  of  distinguished 
merchants,  whose  authority  in  the  matters  of  the  trade  in  wool  no 
one  would  more  readily  admit  than  ourselves.  But  the  committee 
do  not  speak  of  their  own  interests,  but  of  those  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  wool-grower.  Their  position,  eminent  as  it  is, 
neutralizes  their  authority  upon  questions  of  manufacture  and 
production.  We  attribute  to  them  only  the  infirmity  of  all 
humanity  when  we  say  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  their  opin- 
ions are  not  biassed  by  their  interests.  It  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  profits  of  the  wool  trade  in  our  great  cities  are  more 
enhanced  by  the  system  which  stimulates  importation  of  foreign 
wools  than  by  one  which  encourages  dependence  upon  domestic 
production.  If  the  merchants  in  the  wool  trade,  though  it  may 
be  quite  unconsciously,  look  at  the  wool  tariff  with  an  eye  to 
their  commissions,  they  are  but  human  ;  but  it  is  that  humanity 
which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  holds  to  be  a  disqualification 
of  testimony. 

The  wool  merchants,  speaking,  as  we  have  seen,  with  no  au- 
thority, condemn  the  present  wool  tariff  as  opposed  to  t^c  in- 
terests of  wool  manufacturers  and  wool-growers.     What  do  the 
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representative  manufacturers,  speaking  of  their  own  interests 
from  personal  experience,  say  of  this  question?  Views  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  New  York  report,  though  less  correctly 
expressed,  were  addressed  to  Congress  in  1872,  by  the  late 
Edward  Harris.  In  order  to  refute  his  allegations,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  ninety-six  establishments,  employing  one  thousand 
and  seventy-eight  sets  of  machinery,  addressed  to  Congress, 
in  the  spring  of  1873,  the  following  petition :  — 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled :  — 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  woollen  manufacturers,  operating 
respectively  the  number  of  sets  of  woollen  machinery  written  against 
our  names,  respectfully  showeth  that  the  present  tariff  on  wool  and 
woollen  goods  is  satisfactory  to  all  the  wool-growers  and  to  a  largo 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  ;  that  it  is  promoting  the  growth  of 
wool  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  extreme  West, 
thereby  insuring  a  constant  supply  and  uniform  prices  in  the  future  ; 
that  it  IS  giving  the  people  cheap  goods  by  reason  of  intense  home 
competition,  and  yet  manufacturers  are  not  discouraged,  but  continue 
to  employ  their  capital  and  inventive  energy  in  the  production  of 
nearly  every  kind  of  woollen  goods  used  in  the  country ;  and  that 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  given  for  altering  it,  except  as  above. 

And  the  undersigned,  therefore,  earnestly  pray  that  it  may  be  let 
alone ;  and  declare  on  their  part  that  they  stand  by  the  pledge  they 
gave  the  farmers  when  this  tariff  was  framed,  that  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  harmonizing,  completely  and  perpetually,  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturers,  the  wool-growers,  and  the  consumers  of  woollen 
goods. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

The  burden  of  the  New  York  report  is  that  the  tariff  op- 
presses the  consumers  of  fine  wools.  Every  signer  of  the  fore- 
going petition  was  a  consumer  of  fine  wools,  the  name  of  not 
a  single  carpet  or  worsted  manufacturer  being  appended.  No 
Western  mills,  which  from  their  position  are  confined  to  domestic 
wools,  are  included.  All  were  Eastern  manufacturers^  close  to 
the  markets  of  foreign  wools  in  this  country.  At  the  period 
when  this  petition  was  signed,  manufacturers  were  making  the 
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largest  importations  of  foreign  fine  wools ,  and  paying  the  high- 
est prices  for  domestic  wools  known  since  the  war.  The  views 
of  the  petitioners  were  founded  upon  an  experience  of  five 
years  under  the  tariff  of  1867.  The  relations  of  the  tariff  to 
manufacturers  have  not  since  changed,  although  ^  intense  com- 
petition," so  beneficial  to  the  consumer,  now  presses  heavily  on 
the  manufacturer.  The  conclusions  of  this  petition,  pronounced 
by  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  even  if  somewhat  qualified  by 
the  recent  dissatisfaction  consequent  upon  the  depression  of 
all  business,  must  stand  as  the  authoritative  judgment  upon 
the  wool  tariff  policy  until  reversed  by  the  same  authority. 
The  views  of  the  wool-growers,  enlightened  as  they  have  been 
by  the  report  of  the  committee,  remain  unchanged.  Their  last 
expression  is  that  made  in  December  last,  by  the  Wisconsin 
Wool-growers'  Association,  which  is  as  follows :  — 

'<  Whereas  a  direct  and  damDing  blow  has  been  aimed  at  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  West  by  the  proposed  Treaty  of  Reci- 
procity with  Caoadn ;  and  as  the  wool  kings  of  New  York  have  met 
advocating  a  new  classification  and  revision  of  the  wool  tariff,  &c.,  — 

"  Beaolvedy  That  the  South-eastern  Wisconsin  breeders  and  wool- 
growers  (after  protesting  against  the  Reciprocity  Treaty)  hereby  em- 
phatically protest  against  any  new  classification  of  the  wool  tariff  to 
maim  or  cripple  the  wool-growing  interests  of  the  West. 

"  Resolved^  That,  whatever  are  the  defects  of  the  present  tariff  on 
foreign  wools,  the  market  under  its  influence  has  reached  and  main- 
tained a  degree  of  stability  which  has  seldon^  been  the  case  before.'' 

Singularly  enough,  the  report  commences  its  attack  upon 
the  tariff  of  1867  with  the  argument  that  the  instability 
of  tariff  legislation  on  wool  and  woollens  is  a  reason  for 
another  change.  It  produces  an  interesting  table  to  show  that 
**  our  woollen  industry  has  had  to  accommodate  itself,  during  the 
past  fifty  years,  to  fifteen  changes  in  the  value  of  wool,  con- 
sequent upon  as  many  changes  in  the  tariff.''  And  therefore 
one  more  change  is  desirable  1  The  instability  of  our  former 
wool  tariff  legislation  was  a  paramount  consideration  in  the 
deliberations  which  resulted  in  the  tariff  of  1867.     The  joint 
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report  of  the  two  executive  committees  of  manufacturers  and 
growers  who  recommended  the  present  system,  speaking  of 
former  legislation,  says :  "  The  result  was  that  each  branch  of 
the  woollen  industry  approached  the  national  councils  in  invoking 
legislation  from  its  own  point  of  view.  The  legislation  in  re- 
lation to  this  industry  vacillated,  therefore,  as  each  interest 
predominated;  and  instability  became  its  most  characteristic 
feature,  and  checked  its  legitimate  progress."  Says  Mr.  Bige- 
low  in /his  address  at  the  American  Institute,  **It  has  been 
through  a  long  series  of  difficulties  and  discouragements  that 
our  wool  manufactures  have  attained  to  their  present  advanced 
condition.  Not  the  least  of  these  impediments  has  been  a 
vacillating  tariff."  The  framers  of  the  present  tariff  saw  that 
the  only  remedy  for  instability  was  to  give  equal  protection  to 
him  who  raises  and  him  who  works  up  the  raw  material ;  to 
reconcile  great  interests  which  had  been  falsely  regarded  as  an- 
tagonistic; and  best  of  all,  to  repeat  the  language  of  Mr.  Bige- 
low,  "  by  substituting  united  endeavor  for  hostile  action,  and  a 
system  well  considered  for  capricious  ignorance,  to  give  a  ground 
for  stability,  and  a  reason  to  hope  for  it,  which  our  tariff  legisla- 
tion had  long  and  greatly  needed." 

We  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of  stability  of  leg- 
islation respecting  the  wool  industry,  especially  under  a  system 
adopted  after  mature  deliberation,  recommended  by  all  interested 
in  manufacture  or  production.  Capital  is  invested,  mills  are 
built,  and  machinery  devised  on  the  fai^h  of  the  permanency  of 
such  a  system.  Business  at  home,  and  the  foreign  trade  which 
furnishes  the  raw  material,  adapts  itself  to  it.  Such  a  system 
should  not  be  radically  changed,  except  for  defects  universally 
admitted.  The  radical  change  suggested  by  the  New  York 
merchants,  if  by  some  inconceivable  strategy  it  should  become 
a  law,  would  encounter  the  uncompromising  hostility  of  the 
agricultural  constituencies  who  hold  the  controlling  power  in 
legislation.  The  temporary  success  of  the  advocates  of  the  free 
wool,  or  ad  valorem  policy,  would  be  the  signal  for  the  renewal 
of  the  old  warfare  between  manufacturer  and  grower  which 
lasted  in  England  for  a  century,  and  in  this  cowitry  for  fifty 
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years ;  and  *^  unstableness  and  chronical  weakness  *'  would  indeed 
become  the  normal  condition  of  our  wool  industry.  It  has  been 
observed  by  those  having  large  congressional  experience,  that 
no  branch  of  the  tariff  question  has  presented  so  many  difficulties 
in  practical  legislation  as  that  respecting  wool  and  woollens. 
The  contrast  under  the  harmonious  arrangements  of  1867  is 
the  subject  of  frequent  comment.  What  but  confusion  and 
chaos  could  result  from  substituting  for  legislation  founded  on 
calm  deliberation  and  mutual  concession  an  angry  scramble  for 
advantage  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  made  more  bitter  by  sec- 
tional jealousy? 

The  next  charge  against  the  present  wool  tariff  is  its  intrica- 
cies and  varieties  of  duties,  and,  above  all,  that  it  exhibits  the  ill 
effects  of  a  complicated  system  of  classification.  The  objection 
to  the  present  system  of  classifying  wools,  which  is  a  novel  and 
fundamental  feature  of  the  present  tariff,  comes  very  naturally 
from  those  who  are  more  interested  in  the  foreign  wool  trade  than 
in  domestic  wool  production.  The  interests  of  both  growers  and 
manufacturers  in  their  judgment  was  found  to  require  varying 
rates  of  duties,  according  to  the  character  of  the  wools  imported. 
Thus  the  grower  wants  only  revenue  duties  on  carpet  wools, 
because  he  can  more  profitably  produce  Merino  or  combing  wools. 
He  wants  a  protective  duty  on  Merino  wools,  which  can  be  prof- 
itably grown  here ;  and  the  manufacturer  desires  to  secure  by 
protection  an  abundance  of  domestic  fine  wools.  In  all  former 
tariffs  the  classification  of  wools  was  made  solely  according  to 
value.  No  recognition  was  made  of  specific  physical  qualities 
or  origin.  This  system  of  classification  opened  a  wide  door  for 
misunderstanding,  if  not  for  misrepresentation  and  fraud,  and 
often  defeated  the  manifest  intent  of  the  law  to  give  adequate 
protection  to  the  American  wool-producer.  This  vicious  sys- 
tem of  classification  was  one  cause  of  the  former  hostility  of  the 
wool-growers  towards  the  manufacturers.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  operation  of  the  old  system,  we  may  cite  the  fact  proved  by 
official  returns,  that,  while  it  was  the  manifest  intent  of  the  law 
of  1864  that  the  minimum  rate  of  duty  upon  the  class  of  wools 
most  directly  competing  with  our  own  should  be  six  cents  per 
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pound,  many,  in  fact,  came  in  at  three  cents ;  and  the  average 
rate  of  duty  upon  this  class  of  wools,  actually  paid,  was  less 
than,  five  cents,  thus  depriving  the  American  producer  of  his 
intended  protection. 

The  report  says  that  **  Nature  has  not  seen  fit  to  distinguish 
its  product  in  wool  so  as  to  make  any  law-giver  competent  to  so 
describe  the  article  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  in  practically 
determining  in  .ill  cases  the  proper  classification."  But  a 
European  authority,  M.  Moll,  so  high  that  he  was  made  chairman 
of  the  jury  on  wools  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  regards  the  wools  of 
the  world  as  naturally  and  philosophically  classified  into  three 
great  groups,  precisely  corresponding  to  our  three  groups  of 
clothing,  combing,  and  carpet,  and  other  similar  wools,  pre- 
viously and  independehtly  established  in  our  classification. 

Against  the  opinion  of  the  committee  as  to  the  difficulties  in 
executing  the  present  classification,  we  place  the  declarations  of 
two  officials,  who,  in  fact,  have  practically  applied  this  classifi- 
cation in  appraising  the  great  bulk  of  the  wool  imported  under 
this  tariff,  —  Mr.  Baush,  appraiser  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Rice, 
appraiser  in  Boston.  Mr.  Baush  writes  to  Mr.  Randall  in 
1868,  — 

*^  I  think  the  present  mode  of  classification  a  decided  improvement 
on  all  previous  modes.  I  have  not  found  any  practical  difficulties  in 
its  operation." 

Mr.  Rice  writes  to  Dr.  Randall  in  the  same  year,  — 

"  In  reply  to  your  interrogatory,  I  would  state  that  we  experience 
no  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  present 
tariff  act  respecting  the  classification  of  wool.  The  act  is  sufficiently 
clear  and  explicit  to  render  the  task  with  the  standards  furnished  by 
the  Government,  and  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  and  discretion 
comparatively  easy.  So  far  as  the  practical  working  of  the  tariff  is 
concerned,  the  present  system  is  as  good  as  any  we  ever  had." 

In  reply  to  our  letter,  Mr.  Baush  writes,  Jan.  20,  1875, — 

^^  I  now  reiterate  my  opinion  expressed  in  my  letter  to  Dr.  Ran- 
dall in  1868,  from  which  yon  quote,  and,  after  six  years  of  practical 
experience  in  carrying  out  the  present  wool  tariff,  do  not  find  such 
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great  obstacles  id  doing  so  as  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
New  York  Wool  Trade  implies. 

'^  So  far  as  the  classification  of  the  three  classes  of  wool  are  con- 
cerned, there  has  been  very  little  difficulty  at  this  office. 

'*  With  regard  to  the  article  of  wool  noils  of  fine  wool  there  have 
arisen'  doubts  and  difficulties  as  to  th%  class  of  wool  from  which  the 
noils  were  taken ;  but  those  doubts  have  been  overcome  by  placing 
them  all  under  class  1,  which  in  my  judgment  is  very  proper,  as  they 
are  undoubtedly  for  clothing  purposes,  when  taken  either  from  Merino 
fine  woqIs  or  English  blood  of  class  2." 

We  are  personally  authorized  by  Mr.  Rice  to  say  that  he 
adheres  to  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  present  classi- 
fication expressed  by  him  in  1868. 

Passing  by  the  statement  of  the  committee,  that  "  while  fine 
wool  pays  from  37  to  88  per  cent  in  the  grease,  from  31  to 
96  per  cent  if  washed,  and  from  73  to  110  per  cent  if  in 
a  scoured  condition,"  with  the  remark  that  their  own  tables 
show  that  the  average  duty  on  greasy  wools  is  but  62|^  per 
cent,  and  that  scoured  wools  as  a  rule  are  not  and  never  have 
been  imported  to  any  extent,  as  there  are  plenty  of  washed 
and  unwashed  wools,  we  come  to  the  charge  that  the  consumer 
of  fine  wools  is  restricted  to  the  purchase  of  only  such  wools  as 
are  favored  by  the  tariff.  Of  course  he  is  restricted.  That 
was  the  precise  object  of  the  10  cents  specific  duty  demanded 
by  the  wool-growers,  and  assented  to  by  the  manufacturers 
because  they  received  a  specific  duty  of  50  cents  a  pound  on 
their  cloth,  to  neutralize  this  10  cents  on  the  wool.  This  com- 
pensation, it  will  be  observed,  is  nowhere  alluded  to  in  the 
report.     It  says,  — 

*^  The  duties  in  question  necessarily  discriminate  against  the  lowest- 
priced  wools,  and,  excluding  our  competition  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, cheapen  the  supply  of  many  useful  classes  to  the  European 
competitor.  Thus,  to  illustrate,  before  the  y6ar  1867,  we  were  in 
the  habit  of  importing  annually  some  30,000  bales  of  fine  River 
Plata  wools.  The  importation  of  these  wools  has  dwindled  down  to 
from  8,000  to  5,000  bales,  and  the  bulk  of  this  valuable  clip  now 
goes  to  the  Continent  of  £urope,  while  our  manufacturers  are  forced 
to  use  more  costly  wools  for  the  purposes  to  which  the  South  Ameri- 
can classes  were  formerly  applied." 
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This  statement  we  are  compelled  to  declare  erroneous  in  the 
important  particular  that  the  tariff  alone  has  caused  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Eiver  Plata. or  Mestiza  wools. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Circular  of  Messrs.  John  L. 
Bowes  &  Brothers  of  Liverpool,  of  Nov.  14,  1874,  whose 
accuracy  the  committee  will  not  deny,  shows  that  these  wools 
cost  less  scoured,  or  brought  to  their  ultimate  condition  as  wool, 
than  any  other  fine  wools. 

Extract  from  John  L,  Bowes  4*  Brothers*  Circular, 

Liverpool,  Not.  14, 1874. 
TVe  give  the  present  value  in  this  market  of  the  leading  descrip- 
tions of  clothing  wool,  with  the  cost,  in  gold  duty  paid,  laid  down  by 
steam  in  New  York ;  and  the  cost  when  scoured ;  in  each  case  in- 
cluding all  charges  and  commissions. 


YAlne  per  lb. 

Shrink. 

CoitlnN.Y. 

Soonrad. 

Port  Philip  Superior     .    . 

17rf. 

68% 

50ct8. 

•1.06 

„           Average     .    . 

15i 

56 

45 

1.02 

„           Cross-bred 

17 

48 

50 

.96 

New  Zealand  Superior 

16 

54 

47t 

1.04 

„              Average       . 

14 

57 

41* 

.97 

„              Crossbred  . 

16 

50 

47f 

.95 

Cape  Superior     .... 

10 

63 

82i 

.88 

„               Cross-bred 

9 

67 

80^ 

.92 

Monte  Video  Average 

104 

61 

83i 

.85 

Buenos  Ayres      ,,        ... 

8 

70 

27* 

.90 

This  table  shows  that  Mestiza  wools  scoured  are  from  ten  to 
sixteen  cents  cheaper  in  the  New  York  market^  including  all 
duties  and  commissions,  than  Australian  wools.  The  tariif, 
therefore,  does  not  exclude  them  as  the  report  declares ;  and 
their  disuse  must  be  attributed  to  some  other  cause«  The  fact 
is  that  they  are  not  used  and  imported,  because  thej  are  so  weak 
and  so  full  of  burrs  as  to  make  imperfect  cloth. 

Says  Mr.  Charles  Harding^  who  runs  some  thirty  sets  in 
cloth-making,  — 

''  All  the  fiae  foreign  wools  suitable  for  making  cloths,  or  that  have 
to  be  colored,  come  from  Australia.  The  South  American  wools  are 
so  full  of  spiral  burrs  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  fancy  colors,  when  dyed 
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in  the  wool.  We  have  no  process  whereby  we  can  clean  the  bnrrs 
from  Buenos  Ayres  wool  sufficiently  to  avoid  small  particles  of  burrs 
on  the  face  of  fine  goods,  except  such  as  will  bear  submitting  to  a 
cotton  or  wool  dyeing  process  duriog  the  last  stages  of  finishing. 
Black  goods  will  admit  of  such  a  process  without  very  materially 
changing  the  color ;  but  it  i^  not  so  with  wool-dyed  fancy  colors,  or 
indigo  blues,  which  would  be  seriously  affected  thereby." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Robinson,  of  the  American  Mills,  says,  — 

<<  We  have  for  some  years  been  manufacturing  Melton  cloths.  In 
the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  we  have  used  fine  XX  American 
fleece  wool.  This  wool  is  now  (1871)  very  scarce.  Mestiza  wool 
will  not  answer  our  purpose,  on  account  «of  the  burrs.  The  wool 
which  comes  nearest  to  the  American  for  our  use  is  the  Australian 
wool." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Stitt  says,  — 

'*  In  1865-66,  we  had  a  large  amount  of  goods  made  of  Mestiza 
and  other  foreign  wools,  and  were  continually  having  claims  made 
against  us  for  imperfect  goods.  We  abandoned  the  idea  of  making 
any  more  goods  of  Mestiza,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  have  never  had 
a  claim  made  upon  us  for  a  piece  of  feeble  goods." 

Mr.  Latham,  the  eminent  wool-grower  of  La  Plata,  admits 
the  poorness  of  the  La  Plata  wools.     He  says,  — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  general  fineness  of  the  River  La  Plata, 
Merino,  and  Mestiza  wools,  they  are  ranked  among  the  lowest  in  the 
estimation  of  the  great  home,  English  market,  and  this  is  directly 
attributable  to  its  bad  condition,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  wool  in 
point  of  length  and  soundness  of  staple,  points  in  which  it  is  markedly 
deficient.  .  .  .  Fineness  without  length,  strength,  elasticity,  and 
softness,  is  the  reverse  of  desirable,  and  does  not  pay." 

The  remarks  of  the  committee  on  the  double  and  treble  duties 
imposed  on  washed  and  scoured  wools  are  calculated  and  in- 
tended to  give  the  impression  that  the  tariflT  thus  imposes  wan- 
tonly and  needlessly  a  heavy  burden  on  the  manufacturer.  This 
provision  is  not  an  original  feature  of  the  tariff  of  1867,  but  was 
adopted  from  the  tariff  of  1864.  The  construction  of  the  Treas- 
ury, which  doubles  and  trebles  the  ad  valorem  duty,  we  believe 
to  be  unwarranted  by  the  law.     The  duty  was  doubled  and 
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trebled  on  washed  and  scoured  wools,  because  the  washed 
Mestiza  wools,  the  kind  then  most  largely  imported,  were  worth 
double,  and  the  scoured  worth  treble,  the  very  dirty  unwashed 
wools.  The  specific  duty  on  cloth  recognizes  even  a  greater 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  wool  in  these  different  conditions. 
The  provision  was  and  is  imperatively  demanded  to  prevent 
evasion  of  the  proper  duty  on  wool.  Manufacturers  and  dealers 
very  naturally  and  properly  avoid  paying  the  double  duties  on 
washed  wools,  and  import  unwashed  wools,  selecting  the  light- 
est, or  those  containing  the  least  foreign  admixtures.  The  lib- 
erty to  import,  at  the  same  rate  of  duty,  washed  and  unwashed 
wools,  would  defeat  the  primary  object  of  the  law,  which  is 
protection  to  the  American  grower.  The  objection  to  the  double 
and  treble  duties  is  nothing  more  than  an  objection  to  any  pro- 
tective duties  on  wools,  but  is  no  objection  to  a  law  which  is 
framed  expressly  for  protection  of  domestic  wool  production. 
Admitting,  as  we  freely  do,  that  it  would  be  temporarily  desir- 
able for  the  manufacturer  to  buy  foreign  wools  without  any 
restriction,  provided  he  could  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  re- 
strictions against  foreign  cloths,  we  think  the  inconveniences  of 
the  present  system  are  greatly  exaggerated.  That  this  prohibi- 
tion deprives  the  American  manufacturer  of  entire  classes  of 
useful  and  necessary  wools,  such  as  fine  German  wools,  is  not 
substantially  correct.  These  wools  are  not  required  for  the 
cloths  made  in  American  mills,  and  are  rarely  used  for  cloths 
in  Europe,  as,  according  to  M.  Moll's  testimony,  improved 
machines  and  processes  enable  the  manufacturer  to  make  from 
wools  of  a  lower  quality  stuffs  having  as  handsome  an  appear- 
ance as  those  made  from  this  higher  priced  material. 

The  hardship  of  being  compelled  to  buy  greasy  wools  exists 
mainly  in  theory.  No  practical  inconvenience  results  from  their 
use.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growing  tendency  among  the  best 
European  manufacturers  is  an  increasing  use  of  greasy  wools. 
The  great  wool-manufacturing  town  of  Elbeuf  buys  nearly  all 
its  wool  in  the  grease.  The  wool  manufacturers  of  Rheims 
wash  annually  10,000,000  kilos  of  fleeces ;  those  of  Elbeuf, 
$15,000,000.  It  is  admitted  that  wool  keeps  in  better  condi- 
tion and  works  better  when  received  at  the  mill  in  an  unwashed 
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Btate.  It  is  more  effectually  cleaned  by  the  natural  soap  of  the 
grease  or  yolk,  and  consequently  takes  better  dyes.  If  the 
manufacturer  ** washes  the  grease  down  his"  watercourse,  he 
neglects  to  apply  the  modern  improvements  for  saving  the  pot- 
ash, which  the  so-called  impurities  contain,  or  to  follow  the 
example  of  Mr.  Pomeroy  and  others  who  find  the  wash-waters 
from  the  greasy  fleeces  an  invaluable  means  of 'enriching  their 
lands.  We  dissent  from  the  position  that  '^the  artificially 
enforced  "  valuation  of  grease  wool  obliges  the  manufacturer  to 
give  undue  preference  over  fineness  and  other  valuable  qualities 
of  foreign  wools.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Australian  wools  which 
our  clothing  manufacturers  desire  are  medium  or  comparatively 
coarse  wools,  which  correspond  with  the  bulk  of  American 
wools.  These  wools  are  always  comparatively  light ;  the  abun- 
dance of  yolk  increasing  with  the  fineness.  The  very  wools 
which  are  most  profitable  to  import  under  this  tariff  are  those 
which  for  other  reasons  would  be  selected.  That  the  increased 
demand  for  grease  wool  increases  the  price,  is  of  course  true ; 
but  the  same  thing  would  apply  to  washed  wools,  if  they  were 
sought  for  our  market.* 

Objection  is  made  to  the  clause  in  the  tariff  of  1867  which 
**  raises  the  duty  on  fine  wool  costing  over  32  cents,  from  10 
cents  and  11  per  cent  to  12  cents  and  10  per  cent."  This  is 
not  an  original  feature  of  the  tariff  of  1867.  Like  the  provi- 
sions as  to  scoured  wool,  it  was  adopted  from  previous  tariffs ; 
the  object  of  this  provision  was  to  give  increased  protection  to 
very  fine  wools,  such  as  compete  with  the  Silesian  wools.  The 
provision  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  all  protective 
tariffs.  The  fact  cited  in  illustration  of  the  inconvenience  of 
the  provision  may  be  true;  but  such  inconveniences  always 
occur  under  the  system  of  minimums,  or  a  series  of  the  lowest 
valuations  to  which  certain  specific  duties  can  be  applied  to 
given  ranges  of  goods.  In  spite  of  its  inconveniences,  the 
system  of  minimums  runs  through  all  our  general   tariff,  no 

*  We  would  by  no  means  maintain  that  a  greater  facility  for  obtaining  waslied 
and  scoured  wools  is  not  desirable  to  our  manufacturers.  This  would  be  materiallj 
effected  by  modifying  the  Treasury  regulation  which  doubles  and  trebles  the  etd  valorem 
duties  on  these  wools,  which  we  hope  may  be  accomplished. 
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Other  system  having  been  discovered  for  imposing  specific 
duties  according  to  value. 

It  is  said  **  that  from  no  defect  in  our  system  do  manufact- 
urers suffer  more  than  from  the  astonishing  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  our  large  requirements  of  foreign  wools,  our  markets  hardly 
ever  offer  any  comprehensive  assortment  of  such  wools."  Ad- 
mitting the  fact,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  tariff.  It 
is  equally  true  of  carpet  wools,  which  have  merely  a  revenue 
duty,  as  of  fine  wools.  It  is  thus  conclusively  shown  that  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  wool  importers  themselves  that  comprehensive 
assortments  of  foreign  wools  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  markets. 

A  feature  which  pervades  the  whole  report  is  an  exaggeration 
of  the  dependence  of  the  cloth- maker  upon  a  supply  of  forfeign 
wools.  As  in  the  following  passage :  "  Nor  will  it  be  denied 
that  but  few  of  our  mills  can  at  this  day  be  run  to  advantage 
without  using,  to  some  extent,  wools  of  such  working  quality  as 
cannot  be  produced  in  this  country,  or  are  not  produced  here 
in  sufficient  quantity."  This  is  strictly  true  as  applied  to  carpet 
and  worsted  mills.  But  no  complaint  is  made  of  the  tariff  on 
carpet  and  worsted  wools ;  and  the  whole  argument  of  the  report 
is  based  upon  the  relations  of  the  wool  tariff  to  the  cloth- 
makers.  Statistics  obtained  in  1865  showed  that,  of  4,073  sets, 
2,171  were  employed  wholly  on  domestic  wool.  This  includes 
carpet  and  worsted  mills.  The  census  statistics  of  1870  give 
the  following  as  the  consumption  in  the  woollen  mills  proper : 

Pounds. 

Domestic  wool  used 154,767,095 

Foreign        „        „ 17,311,824 

CoUou          „        „ 17,571,929 

Shoddy        „        „ •    .  19,372,062 

Total  material      , 209,022,910 

Total  wool  copsumed     ......     172,079,119 

Thus  the  foreign  wool  consumed  in  our  mills  is  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  whole  wool  used,  and  is  of  less  importance  even 
than  the  cotton  and  shoddy  which  enters  into  their  production. 
These  figures  show  that  the  very  foundation  of  our  wool  cloth 
manufacture  is  the  domestic  supply.  )  Our  fabrics  are  designed 
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with  reference  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  our  own  fibre,  from 
which  they  derive  their  soundness  and  durability.  Our  machin- 
ery is  adapted  for  working  our  own  wools ;  and  our  best  skill, 
founded  on  experience  of  these  characters,  is  exercised  in  ma- 
nipulating them.  Singularly  our  imports  of  foreign  wool  are 
made  precisely  in  accordance  with  economic  laws  explained  by 
Mr.  Colwell,  that  no  nation  does  or  can  continue  to  import  and 
pay  for  more  than  one-tenth  of  all  it  consumes.  What  do  the 
interests  of  the  cloth-maker  demand,  —  the  system  which  encour- 
ages the  domestic  production  of  wool,  and  admits  of  importa- 
tion to  the  full  capacity  of  importation,  or  that  which  looks  at 
importation  first,  with  the  certainty  of  reducing  domestic  pro- 
duction? 

We  have  the  high  authority  of  the  report  itself,  upon  a  ques- 
tion where  it  can  speak  ex  cathedra^  that  the  system  which  we 
advocate  and  it  condemns  is  really  no  burden  to  the  manufact- 
urer. Arguing  to  the  wool-grower  that  the  present  tariff  has 
produced  no  appreciable  benefit  to  him,  the  committee  ex- 
hibit a  table  of  prices  showing  "  that  wools  commanded  as  high 
prices  from  1858  to  1861,  when  all  costing  under  20  cents  was 
admitted  free,  and  all  costing  over  20  cents  paid  only  24  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  as  they  have  brought  in  coin  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff,  when  the  duty  is  from  37  to  110  per  cent  on  the 
first  cost  of  foreign  wool.  The  average  price  from  1824  to 
1873  is  shown  to  be  50  cents,  about  the  present  price."  Wools 
that  are  hm^  protected,  say  the  committee,  bear  the  best  prices. 
If  so,  the  best  tariflf  for  the  manufacturer  is  that  which  places 
on  wool  the  highest  duties  I 

The  table  of  prices  of  wool,  in  fact,  shows  that  it  is  not  true, 
as  the  free-traders  allege,  and  as  the  committee  argue  when 
addressing  the  manufacturers,  that  all  duties  are  so  many  taxes 
imposed  upon  the  consumer.  The  foreign  exporter  pays  a  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  duty,  and  domestic  competition  keeps 
down  home  prices.  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  duty 
on  wool  benefit  the  wool-grower?  The  Wisconsin  farmers 
have  given  the  solution  in  their  resolution.  "  The  market  under 
the  influence  of  the  tariff  has  reached  and  maintained  a  stability 
which  it  never  had  before."     The  tariff  has  arrested  the  tide  of 
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the  wool  surpluses  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  otherwise 
would  have  poured  in  upon  our  shores,  annihilating  by  ruin- 
ous prices  our  own  production,  —  a  famine  by  inevitable  laws 
following  the  plethora.  It  is  this  ague  state  of  alternate  fevers 
and  chills  which  paralyzes  industry.  It  is  the  highest  merit  of 
protection  that  it  gives  an  equable  and  healthy  tone  to  the  indus- 
trial system,  checking  the  undue  foreign  imports,  which  are  to 
industry  what  miasmas  are  to  the  human  constitution. 

The  report  assumes  that  there  is  a  peculiar  "  depression  and 
suflTering  in  the  wool  industry  of  this  country,  due  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  taxed  wool,  from  which  other  industries  are  exempt." 
Is  there  not  equal  depression  at  this  time  in  the  cotton  manufact- 
ure, and  vastly  more  in  the  iron  manufacture  ?  Is  there  greater 
depression  in  the  woollen  industry  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  panic  of  last  year,  the  present  want  of  financial  confi- 
dence, and  over-production  ?  The  fact  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  we  hear  of  no  failures  among  the  woollen  manufactures. 
The  committee,  with  commendable  candor,  admit,  as  partial  causes 
of  depression,  the  influence  of  fluctuating  measures  of  value,  the 
influence  of  last  year's  money  panic,  and  "  an  over-production 
of  all  fabrics  which  a  momentary  demand  has  made  profitable." 
The  latter  admission  logically  drives  them  to  the  most  radical  of 
free-trade  propositions;  viz.,  that  the  interest  of  manufacturers 
consists  in  making  goods  so  cheap  that  they  may  enter  into  free 
competition  with  those  of  all  other  nations  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.     The  report  says,  — 

**An  over-production  sometimes  happens  to  manufacturers  in 
Europe  ;  but  they  can  relieve  themselves  of  their  surplus  stock  at  a 
comparatively  small  sacrifice,  by  consigning  their  goods  to  fbreign 
markets,  where  their  cheapness  has  already  introduced  them.  Our 
manufacturer,  having  made  his  goods  out  of  highly  taxed  wool,  has 
no  such  outlet  for  them,  and  is  compelled  to  await  the  slow  operation 
of  time,  or  submit  to  a  heavy  sacrifice  by  forcing  his  surplus  on  the 
home  market  in  competition  with  his  similarly  situated  neighbors." 

This  passage  is  italicized  in  the  report,  and,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, is  thus  marked  as  the  knub  of  the  argument. 

We  protest  against  the  reasoning,  as  that  of  the  baldest  free 
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trade.  It  contemplates  the  British  system,  which  abandons  the 
home  trade  for  that  of  the  world's  markets.  It  is  a  system  in 
which  cheapness  of  production  is  the  all-important  requisite. 
"  When  one  has  to  contend  with  the  whole  world,  he  must  sell 
cheap,"  says  a  French  free-trader.  It  contemplates  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  wages  to  European  standards,  and  of  our  workmen 
to  European  degradation.  It  admits  the  sixty  million  starving 
workmen  of  Europe  into  unreserved  competition  with  our  own. 
It  contemplates  the  annihilation  of  all  the  small  mills,  and  the 
introduction  of  vast  establishments,  such  as  those  of  England, 
with  a  specialty  of  ^)roduction  carried  so  far  as  to  make  not  only 
one  kind  of  yam,  but  one  and  the  same  number.  It  involves 
the  contraction  of  our  home  market  for  manufactures,  since  the 
capacity  to  consume  goods  necessarily  follows  the  lowering  of 
wages,  as  the  home  consumption  of  cotton  by  the  people  of 
England  has  fallen  off  35  per  cent  in  three  years  under  her  free- 
trade  system. 

But  the  system  is  simply  impossible  in  this  country,  from  the 
popular  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  the  cheapness  and  abun- 
dance of  land.  Men  who  labor  will  not  and  need  not  accept  the 
wages  which  rule  in  Asia  and  Europe,  so  long  as  they  can  be- 
come proprietors  themselves.  All  the  prices  of  the  country 
become  adjusted  to  the  high  rate  of  compensation  of  labor,  and  a 
higher  range  of  general  prices  must  prevail  than  in  any  civilized 
country.  The  high  prices  thus  induced  in  all  the  raw  materials 
as  well  as  labor  of  manufacture,  added  to  the  high  rates  of  in- 
terest and  the  local  taxation,  greater  than  in  any  country  in  the 
world,  will  for  many  years  to  come  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
export  in  general  manufactures,  in  competition  with  European 
manufactures.  With  all  the  advantages  of  a  home  supply  of 
raw  cotton,  we  have  succeeded  in  exporting  cotton  goods  in 
only  limited  quantities,  and  that  as  a  more  convenient  means  of 
exchange.  These  exports  are  now  supplanted  by  cheap  British 
imitations.  How,  then,  can  we  export  woollen  goods,  the  raw 
material  for  which  we  must  obtain  abroad,  and  compete  in 
cheapness  with  the  ordinary  goods  sent  from  Europe?  We 
may  reach  such  excellence  under  a  protected  system,  that  limited 
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supplies  of  our  fabrics  may  be  taken  abroad  on  account  of  their 
superiority,  independent  of  price,  as  all-wool  French  merinos  go 
into  all  countries,  while  in  cheap  dress  goods  Roubaix  cannot 
compete  with  Bradford,  and  as  our  superior  drillings  were 
taken  in  China  till  supplanted  by  cheap  imitations  with  American 
marks,  and  as  Minnesota  blankets  are  sent  to  supply  the  sleep- 
ing apartments  of  the  palace  cars  introduced  by  American  in- 
genuity. We  may  compete  in  superiority  induced  by  our 
protective  system,  and  the  ingenuity  developed  by  our  patent 
system,  which  is  but  another  form  of  protection.  Our  pianos, 
sewing-machines,  agricultural  machines,  axes,  and  shovels  are 
taken  abroad,  because  they  are  the  best  in  the  world ;  but  with 
foreign  goods  of  the  same  grade  we  never  have  competed,  and 
•  never  shall  till  all  our  public  land  is  occupied,  and  our  popular 
institutions  are  changed. 

So  far  from  our  exports  of  manufactures  showing  a  power  to 
compete  with  Europeans  in  general  manufactures,  as  is  often 
urged,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  such  exports  as  have  been 
successful  have  been  so  from  special  and  exceptional  causes. 
Our  cotton  drillings  were  taken  in  China  because  the  article  was 
first  made  and  introduced  by  Americans ;  and  their  use  was  con- 
tinued, until  stopped  by  British  frauds,  from  the  fixed  habits  of 
the  Chinese.  Our  pianos  are  exported  because  of  the  superiority 
of  construction  given  by  our  dry  climate.  Our  firearms  and 
sewing-machines  compete  with  the  European,  because  made 
more  cheaply  on  the  American  system  of  interchangeableness  of 
parts,  not  yet  adopted  by  Europeans.  The  Minnesota  blankets 
have  gone  into  England  with  the  palace  cars  introduced  by 
Americans.  Our  axes  and  shovels  go  abroad,  not  only  because 
they  are  superior,  but  that  they  are  cheaply  made  by  American 
inventions.  Mr.  Harris-Gastrill,  the  best  and  most  recent 
English  writer  upon  our  industries,  says  :  "  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  celerity  with  which  every  advantage  of  improved 
process  or  labor-saving  machinery  is  brought  out  and  then  intro- 
duced into  general  use  by  the  Americans,  is  owing  to  the 
constant  pressure  of  high  rates  of  wages ^  and  the  comparatively 
certain  protection  of  capital  invested  in  inventions."     Thus  our 
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exports  of  manufactures  are  the  consequences  of  our  protective 
Bjstero,  and  are  the  overflows  of  a  stimulated  industry. 

To  open  the  markets  of  the  world  to  our  manufactures  is  the 
sole  panacea  which  free  trade  offers  for  our  industrial  maladies. 
A  moment's  reflection  ought  to  show  manufacturers  the  illusive- 
ness  of  this  promise.  Free  trade  proposes  to  make  our  indus- 
trial competition  abroad  possible  by  diminishing  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  which  enter  into  our  manufactures.  It  is  true  that 
under  a  free-trade  system  the  prices  of  commodities  would  re- 
spond at  once  to  the  change  from  a  restrictive  system.  But 
there  are  certain  material  conditions  affecting  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction which  would  not  so  respond,  such  as  the  disparity  in 
wages,  in  local  taxation,  and  rates  of  interest.  We  have  ahready 
shown  that,  from  our  abundance  of  land,  labor  need  not  and  will  ' 
not  submit  to  material  reduction  of  wages.  We*  have  Mr. 
Wells's  authority  for  the  statement  that  in  the  wool  manufacture 
the  excess  of  our  wages  is  from  25  to  58  per  cent,  and  that 
over  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Austria  the  average  excess 
is  100  per  cent.  In  regard  to  disparity  in  local  taxation,  we 
have  the  same  authority  for  the  statement  that  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  for  example,  ^  local  taxation 
extends  only  to  the  rental  value  of  the  buildings,  and  does  not 
in  any  way  regard  the  value  of  the  machinery  which  may  be 
placed  in  such  buildings,  or  the  capital  employed  in  its  work- 
ings ; "  while  in  this  country  the  aggregate  of  local  taxes  on 
manufacturing  corporations  reaches,  in  not  exceptional  cases,  to 
over  four  per  cent  upon  the  capital  invested.  There  is  the  same 
authority  for  asserting  that  the  capital  required  to  build  a  mill 
in  the  United  States  is  double  the  amount  required  for  a  similar 
purpose  in  Great  Britain.  In  regard  to  the  third  condition  of 
disparity,  it  is  too  well  kno>vn  to  need  citation  of  authority,  that 
the  rate  of  interest  on  capital,  the  basis  of  all  business,  and  the 
essential  condition  of  success  in  the  creation  and  conduct  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  is,  on  an  average,  double  its  rate 
in  England  and  in  the  other  manufacturing  companies  of  Europe. 
Given  the  coveted  condition  of  free  foreign  wool,  and  all  other 
raw  material  of  manufacture,  but  with  the  inevitable  decline  of 
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domestic  wool  supply,  and  with  the  conditions  of  disparity  pre- 
sented still  remaining,  let  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Wool 
Trade  explain,  if  they  can,  how  our  cloth-makers  can  attain 
prosperity  outside  of  their  own  protected  market. 

Until  this  question  is  satisfactorily  answered,  we  must  continue 
to  regard  the  home  market  as  the  only  resource  of  our  wool  man- 
ufactures. Our  consumption  of  woollen  goods  proper,  domestic 
and  imported,  is  only  four  dollars  per  head.  As  Mr.  Col  well, 
who  has  studied  this  subject  with  his  usual  care,  says,  ^  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  this  country  has  never  had  a  full  supply  of 
such  woollens  as  are  needful  for  health  and  comfort.  According 
to  the  range  of  consumption  of  our  population,  and  the  amount 
of  comforts  enjoyed,  the  consumption  of  woollen  goods  should 
not  be  less  than  double  the  present  rate.  To  complete  and  ad- 
just the  entire  circle  of  national  production,  sheep  husbandry 
should  be  stimulated  until  our  flocks  shall  be  doubled,  and  our 
supplies  of  wool  shall  exceed  200,000,000  pounds,  and  our 
consumption  of  woollen  goods,  domestic  and  imported,  shall  be 
equal  to  ten  dollars  per  head."  This  consumption  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  the  increase  of  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
whole  people,  and  the  firm  establishment  of  that  general  national 
policy  which  shall  secure  to  the  working  and  great  consuming 
class  full  employment  and  adequate  reward  for  labor. 

The  most  plausible  charge  in  the  report  against  the  tariff  of 
1867  is  that  it  has  signally  failed  in  its  ostensible  object  of 
giving  protection  and  encouragement  to  wool-growing.  The 
statement  is  made  that  the  clip  of  fleece  wool  in  the  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  has  been  reduced  from  about  140,000,000  in 
1867  to  a  quantity  estimated  at  not  above  «1 15, 000 ,000  lbs. 
To  this  the  wool-grower  might  reply,  while  frankly  admitting 
that  his  too  sanguine  expectations  have  not  yet  been  realized, 
that  the  policy  of  protecting  wool  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  alone,  but  by  the  period  commencing 
in  1861,  when  the  first  protective  measures  in  favor  of  wool 
production  were  adopted.  In  1860,  under  a  free-trade  policy 
which  had  lasted  since  1846,  the  wool  production  had  reached 
only  60,511,343  lbs.     In  1874,  under  a  protective  policy  con- 
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tinued  from  1861,  it  has  reached,  according  to  the  statistica 
of  the  accomplished  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Lynch, 
178,000,000  lbs. 

They  could  show  that  the  admitted  temporary  decline  in  wool 
production  in  the  older  States  is  due  to  causes  outside  of  the 
tariff,  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  stimulating  influences  of  the  more 
effective  protective  period  of  the  war,  —  a  withdrawal  which  was 
felt  as  well  by  the  wool  manufacturer  as  the  grower,  —  but 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  increased  value  of  the  land  for  other  pur- 
poses made  the  pastoral  sheep  husbandry  unprofitable.  They 
could  show  that  sheep  husbandry  had  only  changed  its  location ; 
while  declining  in  the  older  States,  it  had  made  in  the  Pacific 
States  a  progress  truly  marvellous.  If  the  decline  in  the 
older  States  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  tariff  because  coincident 
with  it,  so  must  the  progress  on  the  Pacific.  The  exports 
and  consumptions  of  Pacific  wools  amounted  in  1868  to  15,- 
000,000  lbs. ;  in  1870,  to  23,000,000;  and  the  estimates  for 
this  year  reach  the  imposing  figure  of  39,000,000.  Thus  there 
is  not  only  an  increase  more  than  twofold,  but  an  ascending 
ratio  of  increase  which  opens  a  most  hopeful  prospect  of  a  sup- 
ply, more  than  commensurate  with  the  falling  off  in  the  older 
States.  This  wool,  as  well  as  that  in  Colorado  and  Texas,  is 
rapidly  improving  in  quality,  and  its  principal  defects  are  being 
remedied  by  improved  cleansing  machinery.  Can  there  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  this  ascending  progress  was  encouraged 
by  the  protection  of  1867,  or  that  the  decline  in  the  older  States 
due  not  only  to  the  causes  above  mentioned,  but  to  a  depre- 
ciation of  prices  throughout  the  world,  was  modified  by  arrest- 
ing the  flood  of  imports  from  the  southern  hemisphere.  In 
spite  of  the  tariff,  the  wool  industry  in  the  older  States  was  de- 
pressed ;  without  it,  it  might  have  been  annihilated. 

In  this  connection  we  may  consider  an  argument,  not  indeed 
advanced  in  the  report,  but  often  urged  elsewhere,  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  wool  duties  is  demanded  by  the  example  of  all  other 
manufacturing  nations.  The  example  most  frequently  cited  is 
France,  which  still  retains  protection  on  its  manufactures ;  and 
French  authority  is  cited  for  the   statement  that  **  wools   are 
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always  lowest  in  periods  of  high  protection."  No  other  answer 
to  this  need  be  given  than  the  testimony  of  M.  Pouyer  Quertier, 
a  wool  manufacturer  and  recently  Finance  Minister  of  the 
French  Republic,  given  in  1870  before  the  Parliamentary 
Commission  on  the  Economic  Regime  of  France.    He  says,  — 

*^  The  production  of  wool  has  diminished  in  France,  since  1860, 
about  15  per  cent.  He  denies  the  benefit  which  France  has  derived 
from  the  suppression  of  the  duty  on  wool.  We  ought  to  maintain  a 
charge  upon  foreign  wools  equivalent  to  that  which  burdens  indige- 
nous wools.  There  should  be  a  compensatory  duty.  As  a  comber  of 
wools,  he  demands  a  just  compensation.  America  in  1850  produced 
fifty-two  millioQ  pounds  of  wool ;  in  1860,  sixty  million  ;  and  in  1868, ' 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  million.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
protective  duties  established  after  the  war.  We  ought  to  impose  upon 
foreign  wool  a  duty  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent.  In  1869,  he  imported 
wool  from  La  Plata  at  ninety-two  centimes  per  kilogramme,  which 
yielded  31  to  32  per  cent.  He  did  not  ask  for  protection,  he  wanted 
only  compensation  ;  it  is  better  to  relieve  alimentation  than  vestiture. 
The  wools  obtained  from  Dijon  cost  him  more  for  transportation  than 
those  from  La  Plata.  We  should  place  a  duty  upon  the  raw  material, 
and  increase  by  a  corresponding  sum  the  duty  on  the  manufactured 
article.  The  production  of  the  wool  industry  of  France  hnjs  dimin- 
ished from  7  to  8  per  cent  relatively  to  its  fabrication  in  former 
times..* 

Nothing  is  more  noticeable  in  this  remarkable  testimony, 
which  comes  from  so  high  a  source  that  it  cannot  be  impeached, 
than  the  profound  argument  contained  in  the  epigrammatic  sen- 
tence, "  It  is  better  to  relieve  alimentation  than  vestiture.** 
Cheap  clothing  is  of  vastly  less  importance  to  a  people  than 
cheap  food ;  a^nd  yet,  for  reasons  which  we  need  not  now  go 
into,  the  cost  of  necessary  clothing  every  year  becomes  less, 
while  the  cost  of  food  as  regularly  increases.  Sheep,  from  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  matured,  the  rapidity  of  their 
increase,  and  their  treble  use  for  raiment,  meat,  and  manure,  are 
the  most  available  nieans  of  supplying  a  deficiency  of  animal  food. 
Without  her  sheep  England  would  starve,  as  they  furnish  the 
chief  supply,  while  diminishing  the  price  of  all  other  animal 
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food.  Hence  English  sheep  are  grown  primarily  for  mutton, 
and  the  wool  is  only  secondary.  In  this  country  the  increase 
of  sheep  is  fostered  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  wool.  Thus 
we  are  able  to  draw  a  supply  of  mutton  from  thirty  million 
sheep.  The  influence  of  that  supply  in  diminishing  the  cost  of 
all  animal  food  is  too  obvious  to  need  enforcement.  This  is  a 
consideration  which  addresses  itself  to  every  individual  in  our 
population.  The  cost  of  animal  food  per  head  is  certainly  ten 
times  that  of  wool  clothing,  which  is  but  four  dollars  per  head. 
Assuming  that  the  whole  duty  on  the  cloth  is  a  tax  on  the  con- 
sumer, which  we  believe  to  be  not  true,  and  that  sheep  husbandry 
and  the  supply  of  mutton  are  stimulated  by  protection,  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  at  least  the  whole  duty  on  the  cloth  is 
reimbursed  to  the  consumer  by  the  diminished  price  of  food 
resulting  from  the  duty  on  wool.  The  views  here  suggested 
have  not  received  enough  consideration.  The  increasing  dear- 
ness  of  animal  food  is  a  subject  of  grave  apprehension  in  Europe. 
The  Society  of  Acclimation  of  France,  whose  primary  object  is 
to  remedy  this  evil,  is  the  most  popular  society  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  increased  culture  of  sheep  is  urged  upon  the  French 
agriculturalists  as  a  national  necessity.  Even  the  Merinos  are 
converted  into  mutton  sheep.  Their  early  maturity  is  brought 
about  by  high  stall  feeding,  and  they  are  killed  as  soon  as  they 
are  fat  and  mature.  If  protection  of  wool  increases  sheep 
husbandry  and  the  food  supply  of  our  whole  people,  the  question 
of  wool  duties  rises  above  the  partial  interests  of  manufacturers 
and  growers,  and  becomes  one  of  national  importance. 

There  remains  but  one  point  in  the  report  which  we  feel 
called  upon  to  answer ;  that  is  its  specific  recommendation  of 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  all  wool.  Of  course, 
every  manufacturer,  looking  at  his  immediate  interests  and  ig- 
noring the  importance  of  stimulating  the  home  wool  production, 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  low  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  provided  he 
could  keep  the  specific  duty  on  foreign  cloth.  But  does  any  man 
of  sense  believe  that  this  can  be  done  with  the  present  sentiment 
in  the  agricultural  communities,  the  controlling  power  in  legis- 
lation ?  The  ad  valorem  system^  if  adopted  at  all,  must  be  made 
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to  apply  to  both  woollens  and  wool.  We  had  an  experience  of 
this  system  in  the  operation  of  the  tariflF  of  1846,  which  im- 
posed in  the  main  a  31  per  cent  duty  upon  both  wool  and  wool- 
lens, and  burdened  the  manufacturer  with  the  whole  duty  on 
the  wool  without  compensation.  The  most  eminent  and  prac- 
tical writer  on  our  wool  manufacture  declares  that  **  under  the 
baleful  operation  of  this  tariff,  the  growing  of  wool  remained  al- 
most stationary,  and  many  offour  largest  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions were  made  bankrupt."  This  lesson  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Thp  final  and  most  conclusive  answer  to  the  whole  argument 
of  the  report  is  the  fact  demonstrated  by  official  tables  that 
the  tariff  of  1867  has  effectually  accomplished  its  purpose  of 
checking  the  importation  of  foreign  woollens  and  in  encouraging 
American  woollens  even  to  over-production.  We  have  more  than 
once  publishea  the  tables  which  support  this.  The  facts  are  so 
important  and  conclusive  that  we  shall  repeat  them,  that  the  lesson 
which  they  teach  may  be  fully  impressed  upon  manufacturers 
and  legislators.  It  is  due  to  the  wool  merchants  to  say  that 
their  significance  was  first  pointed  out  by  an  eminent  member 
of  their  body,  Mr.  Bond.  The  table,  compiled  from  one  issued 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  representing  the  gen- 
eral imports  of  the  country  for  five  years  before  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  of  1867,  and  for  five  years  under  its  operation,  shows 
these  facts :  The  total  imports  of  the  country  for  the  first  five 
years  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1867  increased  45  per 
cent;  the  importations  of  carpets  increased  llDi  per  cent;  the 
importations  of  worsted  and  dress  goods,  40  to  67  per  cent ; 
while  the  imports  of  all  other  woollens  fell  off  22  ^o  31  per 
cent. 

This  falling  off  of  importations  was  supplemented  by  domestic 
production,  as  the  census  of  1870  shows  that,  in  the  middle 
year  of  the  five,  the  value  of  woollens  pr(>|)er  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  was  $155,405,308.  Thus,  the  very  branch  of 
the  wool  manufacture  which  according  to  the  committee  had 
suffered  most  from  the  tariff  is  proved  by  these  figures  to  have 
been  most  benefited  by  it.  But  they  may  say  that  the  tariff 
was  injurious  through  the  undue  stimulus  it  gave  to  competi- 
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tion,  and  that  our  protection  caused  over-production.  With 
over-production  staring  them  in  the  face,  they  ask  for  still  more 
protection.  Reduction  of  duties  on  raw  material  is  but  another 
form  of  protection.  Would  not  competition  thus  revived  soon 
neutralize  all  the  benefits  of  the  new  stimulus? 

In  defending  as  we  do  the  tariff  of  1867,  we  claim  for  it  only 
that  it  was  as  good  a  scheme  as  could  then  be  devised,  or  as  we 
could  with  the  present  light  now  recommend,  for  the  protection 
of  all  branches  of  the  American  wool  industry  from  foreign 
competition.  We  reiterate  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
representative  wool  manufacturers  and  wool-growers  in  joint 
convention  at  Syracuse,  in  1871:  "It  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  in  so  brief  an  act,  occupying  scarcely  two  pages  in  the 
statute-book,  provision  should  have  been  made  for  all  depart- 
ments of  the  industry  of  woollens,  including  a  dozen  or  more 
entirely  distinct  branches,  and  with  such  equality  that  no  one 
can  intelligently  boast  of  special  favor,  or  complain  of  neglect." 
But  we  do  not  claim  for  it  that  in  itself  it  could  give  prosperity 
or  prevent  the  consequences  of  competition,  a  defective  currency 
system,  or  bad  economy  in  manufacturing.  Neither  do  we  claim 
for  it  that  it  is  perfect  in  its  details,  nor  that  in  these  respects 
it  may  not  be  improved  by  revision.  The  minority  of  fine 
cloth  manufacturers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  certain  portions  of 
the  tariff  is  too  respectable  not  to  make  it  exceedingly  desirable 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  reconcile  them.  We  can  conceive 
of  concessions  which  might  be  made  by  the  wool-growers  with- 
out real  injury  to  their  interests  or  the  principle  of  the  present 
tariff.  We  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  a  higher  rela- 
tive duty  ought  to  be  placed  upon  fine  high-priced  cloths,  as 
was  done  in  the  tariff  of  1864.  This  would  be  justified  by  the 
same  argument  which  defends  the  high  duty  on  silk  goods,  that 
it  is  a  tax  upon  luxuries.  The  duty  on  wool  consumed  in  the 
hat  manufacture  requires  compensation.  The  present  duty  on 
felts  and  feltings  is  inadequate,  and  requires  modification.  The 
doubling  and  trebling  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  washed  and 
scoured  wools,  if  not  corrected  by  the  Treasury  Department,  as 
it  might  be  under  recent  judicial  decisions,  should  be  remedied 
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by  law.  But,  if  the  details  of  the  tariff  are  to  be  modified,  the 
only  right  way,  and  we  may  add  the  only  practical  way,  of 
accomplishing  it  is  through  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
wool-growing  and  wool-manufacturing  interests.  Nothing  but 
a  joint  recommendation  will  be  recognized  by  Congress.  An- 
other conference  of  these  interests  may  be  desirable.  If  such  a 
conference  should  take  place,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  nothing  in 
this  article  should  be  construed  as  an  admission  by  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  against  the  propriety  of  such 
recommendations  as  they  may  then  make  in  behalf  of  their  own 
peculiar  interests. 


NEW    YORK   WOOL    TRADE. 

At  a  meeting  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  engaged  in 
the  wool  trade  in  the  city  of  New  York,  held  at  the  Booms  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Nov.  27,  1874,  the  following 
Report  was  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

REPORT. 

The  undersigned  Committee,  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wool 
Trade  of  this  city  held  October  26,  have  given  the  subject  with 
which  they  were  charged  their  careful  consideration,  and  respectfully 
report  as  follows  :  — 

The  resolutions  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  which  we  were 
invited  to  act,  called  for  the  suggestion  of  such  amendments  to  our 
present  tariff  laws  with  regard  to  the  article  of  wool  as  would  tend 
to  relieve  them  of  their  objectionable  and  vexatious  features,  without 
disturbing  the  rates  of  duties  now  established. 

Having  accepted  this  task,  we  started  upon  our  investigations  with 
the  honest  intention  of  discovering  how  far  the  purposes  thus  pre- 
scribed could  be  accomplished.  The  hope  of  success,  if  ever  seriously 
entertained,  was,  however,  speedily  dispelled  by  the  consideration  of 
the  present  duties  on  wool,  and  the  consequences  inseparable  from 
the  policy  embodied  in  them.  Whatever  relief  other  branches  of 
trade  and  industry  may  have  reason  to  expect  from  a  better  adjust- 
ment of  duties,  and  from  a  simplification  of  the  manner  of  their 
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assessment  and  collection,  we  could  not  escnpe  the  conviction  that 
the  woollen  industry  of  this  coantrj  would  derive  but  an  insignificant 
benefit  from  any  action  of  Congress  confined  within  the  limits  pro- 
posed by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  few  suggestions  that  can  be  made  in  this  direction  would 
hardly  call  for  an  elaborate  report ;  but  in  view  of  the  important  in- 
terests concerned  in  the  wool  tariff,  we  deem  ourselves  justified,  if,  in 
laying  before  you  the  insurmountable  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  path  of 
any  effectual  reform,  so  long  as  the  present  high  duties  are  to  be 
maintained,  we  go  a  step  farther,  and  also  point  out  what  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  only  possible  reform  of  our  wool  tariff,  which  will  prove  in 
any  degree  effectual. 

TAKIFF  OF   1867. 

A  reference  to  the  annexed  table,  Appendix  A.,*  showing  the 
different  rates  of  duty  on  wool  imposed  by  the  successive  tariffs  of 
the  United  States,  will  serve  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  our  remarks. 

This  table  shows  that  our  woollen  industry  has  had  to  accommo- 
date itself  during  the  past  fifty  years  to  no  less  than  fifteen  changes 
in  the  value  of  wool,  consequent  upon  as  many  changes  in  the  tariff, 
and  that  our  present  tariff  imposes  on  most  classes  of  wool  the  high- 
est duties  that  have  ever  been  laid  on  the  article.  It  also  exceeds  all 
former  tariffs  in  its  variety  of  duties  and  in  its  intricacies,  inasmuch 
as  it  establishes  fourteen  differeot  rates  of  duty,  mostly  specific  and 
ad  valorem  combined,  and  prescribes  a  system  of  classiBcation  nomi- 
nally based  upon  the  well-known  uses  to  which  each  parcel  might 
appear  best  adapted,  but  essentially  dependent  on  the  origin,  blood, 
and  character  of  the  wool  as  described  in  the  act  of  1867.  The 
difiiculties  attending  such  classification  are  officially  acknowledged  in 
the  interesting  report  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1873, 
by  Mr.  Georgb  W.  Bond,  of  Boston,  who  acted  as  expert  for  the 
Government  in  preparing  the  168  different  standard  samples  deposited 
with  the  appraisers  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  for  their 
guidance  in  determining  doubtful  cases. 

Proceeding  farther  in  our  statement  of  facts,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  refer  to  another  table  (Appendix  B.),  showing  what  the  present 
duties  on  the  principal  kinds  of  foreign  wool  amount  to  per  pound, 
and  what  purely  cm/  valorem  rates  would  correspond  to  these  duties, 

*  The  tppendices  are  omitted  in  this  repablicadon. 
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oar  calculations  beiog  based  on  the  prices  that  have  been  ruling  in 
the  respective  markets  of  production  within  the  last  seven  years. 

This  statement  shows  our  present  duties  on  wool  to  vary  from  18 
to  110  per  cent  on  the  first  cost  and  charges  at  the  port  of  shipment ; 
it  also  shows  the  burden  to  be  very  unequally  distributed  among  the 
different  classes  of  wool,  carpet  wools  being  subject  to  the  compara- 
tively moderate  rates  of  18  to  89  per  cent  ad  valorem^  averaging 
probably  not  over  30  per  cent ;  while  fine  wool  pays  from  87  to  88 
per  cent  in  the  grease,  from  31  to  96  per  cent  if  washed,  and  from 
73  to  110  per  cent  if  in  scoured  condition. 

Having  thus  explained  what  are  the  legislative  restrictions  under 
which  our  wool  trade  and  our  large  woollen  industry  are  allowed  to 
work  out  their  life  and  progress,  wo  next  proceed  to  show  the  effects, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  result  from  this  condition  of  things.  In  doing 
this  we  have  to  divide  our  subject,  and  consider,  first,  the  effects  of  the 
existing  tariff  on  our  woollen  interest,  and,  secondly,  its  results  to  the 
wool-grower,  it  being  generally  understood  that  our  high  duties  were 
imposed  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter. 

EFFECT   OF  THE  TARIFF   ON  OUR  WOOLLEN  INTEREST. 

In  considering,  first,  the  effects  of  our  tariff  on  the  woollen  inter- 
est, we  have  to  deal  principally  with  the  consumers  of  fine  wool,  since 
carpet  wools  bear  but  a  moderate  duty,  and  are  divided  only  into  two 
classes,  according  to  their  fijrst  cost.  Fine  wools,  on  the  contrary, 
are  subject  to  a  variety  of  high  and  chiefiy  specific  duties,  having 
little  regard  to*  the  first  cost.  This  obviously  restricts  American 
competition  in  foreign  markets  to  such  kinds  as  are  favored  by  the 
tariff.  The  duties  in  question  necessarily  discriminate  against  the 
lowest-priced  wools,  and,  excluding  our  competition  so  far  as  these 
are  concerned,  cheapen  the  supply  of  many  useful  classes  to  the 
European  competitor.  Thus,  to  illustrate :  before  the  year  1867,  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  importing  annually  some  30,000  bales  of  fine 
River  Plate  wools.  The  importation  of  these  wools  has  dwindled 
down  to  from  3,000  to  5,000  bales ;  and  the  bulk  of  this  valuable  clip 
now  goes  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  while  our  manufacturers  are 
forced  to  use  more  costly  wools  for  the  purposes  to  which  the  South 
American  classes  were  formerly  applied. 

The  American  manufacturer  is  farther  restricted  in  the  purchase  of 
a  cheap  and  suitable  supply  of  foreign  wool  by  the  fact  that  double 
and  treble  duties  are  imposed  on  washed  and  scoured  wools,  and  by 
the  construction  put  by  the  Treasury  Department  upon  the  clauses  of 
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the  tariff  prescribing  these  rates.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
it  was  actually  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  tariff  that  not  only  the 
specific,  but  also  the  ctd  valorem  duty  should  be  doubled  and  trebled 
on  washed  and  scoured  wools,  since  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  would, 
owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  such  wools,  of  itself  subject  them  to  about 
double  and  treble  per  pound  the  duty  on  grease  wool.  This  question 
has  once  been  tested  in  a  United  States  court,  and  decided  in  favor  of 
the  simple  ad  valorem  rate  ;  pending  an  appeal,  however,  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Treasury  Department  to  this  day  assess  the  double  and 
treble  ad  valorem  rate.  The  effect  of  this  ruling  is  to  make  washed 
wool,  Class  I.,  and  scoured  wools.  Class  I.  and  II.,  pay  much  more 
than  double  and  treble  per  pound  the  amount  paid  by  greasy  wools  of 
the  same  class.  These  wools  are,  therefore,  effectually  excluded  from 
our  market ;  and  this  prohibition  deprives  the  American  manufacturer 
of  entire  classes  of  useful  and  necessary  wools,  such  as  the  fine  Grer- 
man  Merino,  which  are  not  offered  in  the  grease.  While  Europe 
takes  the  larger  proportion  of  its  supply  of  colonial  wools  in  the 
washed  and  scoured  state,  our  manufacturer  is  thus  forced  to  pay 
freight  and  other  charges  on  wool  loaded  with  50  to  75  per  cent  of 
impurities,  which  he  immediately  washes  down  his  watercourse. 

Another  injurious  effect  of  being  obliged  to  buy  grease  wool,  and 
of  paying  a  heavy  specific  duty  on  its  impurities,  is,  that  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  is  thereby  obliged  to  give  undue  preference  to  light 
condition  over  fineness  and  other  valuable  qualities  of  the  wools  offer- 
ing in  foreign  markets.  This  artificially  enforced  valuation  of  fine 
grease  wool  is  a  well-known  feature  that  distinguishes  our  market 
from  the  markets  of  other  countries.  Ignorance  only  will  deny  that 
it  is  a  detriment  to  our  industry  to  be  obliged  to  concentrate  its  com- 
petition in  foreign  markets  on  the  always  small  proportion  of  lightest 
grease  wools,  while  all  foreign  competitors,  having  to  pay  duty  neither 
on  wool  nor  on  grease  and  dirt,  can  buy  the  heavy  wools  offering  to 
much  better  advantage. 

The  clause  of  our  tariff  which  raises  the  duty  on  fine  wool,  costing 
over  82  cents,  from  10  cents  and  11  per  cent  to  12  cents  and  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem^  likewise  injures  our  manufacturer  without  apparent  benefit 
to  any  interest,  not  excepting  even  that  of  the  revenue.  The  present 
condition  of  the  wool  markets  furnishes  the  aptest  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion. Fine  light  Australian  and  New  Zealand  wools  having  become 
scarce  on  this  side,  and  there  being  no  direct  supply  from  those 
countries  to  be  obtained  before  next  spring,  some  8,000  bales  of  these 
wools  had  to  be  ordered  for  American  account  from  the  late  Septem- 
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ber  auction  sale  in  London.  It  happened  that  prices  had  reached  the 
point  where  the  first  cost  of  such  wools  as  were  wanted  exceeded  32 
cents ;  the  American  buyers  could  not  pay  above  that  price  ;  in  fact, 
it  was  not  safe  even  to  go  as  high  as  32  cents,  since  any  further 
advance  of  the  market  between  purchase  and  shipment  would  have 
obliged  the  importer  on  this  side  to.  add  that  advance  in  value  to  his 
invoice,  and  to  pay  12  cents  per  lb.  instead  of  10  cents  specific  duty. 
The  wool,  however,  was  wanted ;  and  nothing  else  could  be  done, 
under  the  circumstances,  than  to  give  way  on  quality  or  condition, 
and  to  bring  in  wool  that  was  inferior  to  what  had  been  desired,  but 
sure  to  pass  at  the  lower  rate  of  duty.  A  similar  embarrassment 
may  at  this  moment  be  experienced  by  the  American  buyers  in  the 
Australian  market,  where,  since  the  opening  of  the  annual  auction 
sales,  the  light  Port  Philip  wools,  suitable  for  the  American  market, 
have  advanced  up  to  the  limit  within  which  our  tariff  allows  us  to 
compete  for  such  wool. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  classifications  must  always  be  insepa- 
rable from  a  variety  of  duties ;  but  no  law  will  ever  be  found  equal 
to  that  task,  nor  will  the  strictest  conscience  of  the  appraiser  ensure 
justice  in  its  application,  or  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  such  a  compli- 
cated system.  Nature  has  not  seen  fit  to  distinguish  its  product  in 
wool  so  as  to  make  any  law-giver  competent  so  to  describe  the  article 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  in  practically  determining  in  all  cases 
the  proper  classification.  The  innumerable  varieties  of  wool  run  into 
each  other  to  such  a  degree  that  it  frequently  becomes  impossible 
even  for  an  expert  to  say  where  a  certain  wool  ceases  to  be  worsted 
and  becomes  merino,  where  a  carpet  wool  begins  to  contain  fine 
wool,  or  where  a  washed  wool  becomes  scoured.  Such  doubtful 
classes  of  wool,  however  desirable  and  valuable  they  may  be,  are 
practically  excluded  from  our  market ;  and,  if  an  importer  brings  them 
in,  he  does  so  at  the  risk  of  having  to  re-export  them,  since  the 
appraiser  will  always  feel  bound  to  decide  doubtful  cases  in  favor  of 
the  higher  class.  The  advantage  ostensibly  given  by  our  tariff  to 
worsted  wools  of  English  blood.  Class  II.,  by  admitting  them  washed 
at  the  simple  rate  of  duty  on  fine  unwashed  wool,  becomes  practically 
of  very  limited  value  to  the  general  importer,  because  the  appraiser 
may  quite  possibly  find  a  trace  of  merino  blood  where  no  ordinary 
buyer  could  discover  it.  It  is  also  impossible  under  this  system  to 
secure  at  the  different  ports  of  entry  a  uniform  practice  in  determin- 
ing the  classification  of  doubtful  wools,  and  cases  will  necessarily 
occur  where  invoices  are  passed  iu  one  port  at  a  lower  duty  than  they 
are  assessed  at  in  another. 
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The  valuable  article  of  noib  appears  to  hare  been  overlooked  in 
the  fraraiog  of  our  tariff,  and  becomes  practically  prohibited,  so  far  as 
the  medium  and  fine  qualities  are  concerned,  by  being  treated  as  fine 
wooL  While  the  washed  English  worsted  wools,  with  the  noils  in 
them,  come  in  at  the  simple  rate  of  duty  on  combing  wool.  Class  II., 
the  noils  combed  out  of  the  same  wool,  if  brought  here  by  themselves, 
are  subject  to  double  or  treble  duty  like  clothing  wool.  Class  I.,  and 
are  therefore  made  inaccessible  to  our  manufacturers. 

From  no  defect  of  our  system  do  our  manufacturers  suffer  more 
than  from  the  astonishing  fact,  that,  in  spite  of  our  large  require- 
ments of  foreign  wools,  our  markets  hardly  ever  offer  any  compre- 
hensive assortment  of  such  wools.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the 
advantages  connected  with  a  near  market  offering  a  steady  supply  of 
all  kinds  of  wool  —  we  do  not  say  like  that  of  London,  but  even  like 
those  of  Antwerp,  Havre,  and  Berlin  —  must  be  struck  by  the  insig- 
nificant part  which  the  American  markets  are  condemned  to  play. 
And  to  what  other  cause  can  this  remarkable  inferiority  be  referred 
than  to  the  difficulties  placed  by  our  tariff  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
our  market  with  a  regular  supply  of  wool?  The  importation  of 
foreign  wool  has  not  decreased  since  1867;  but  there  has  certainly 
been  a  change  since  that  period  in  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the 
business,  which  is  detrimental  to  our  industry,  particularly  to  the 
small  manufacturer. 

The  uncertainty  of  our  markets  and  the  absence  of  any  regular 
supply,  also,  have  caused  that  occasional  sudden  increase  of  importa- 
tions, those  violent  advances  in  value  and  no  less  violent  reactions, 
from  which  we  have  suffered  so  much  within  the  past  few  years. 

AD  YALOREM  DUTIES   REQIHRED. 

In  connection  with  the  above-stated  facts  we  may  here  anticipate 
an  argument  that  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  our  conclusions,  by 
pointing  out  that  specific  duties,  whatever  advantages  they  may  offer 
with  regard  to  other  articles,  must  necessarily  prove  inadequate  and 
injurious  when  applied  to  an  article  like  wool,  that  varies  so  much 
in  value.  The  common  objection,  also,  to  ad  valorem  duties  —  their 
liability  to  encourage  undervaluation  —  can  be  urged  with  but  slight 
reason  against  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool,  as  the  value  of  the  different 
classes  and  grades  is  well  known  all  over  the  world,  and  is  publicly 
reported  in  prices  current  by  every  foreign  mail. 

In  addition  to  these  remarks  on  the  injurious  effects  of  our  tariff  on 
the  woollen  interest  of  the  United  States,  we  cannot  but  point  in  few 
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words  to  the  flourishing  woollen  industry  in  the  neighboring  Dominion 
of  Canada,  which,  with  its  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  now  imports 
or  consumes  as  much  Cape  wool  as  the  whole  of  our  country,  with 
its  forty-two  millions  of  people.  Whoever  desires  to  study  the  causes 
of  depression  that  weigh  upon  our  manufacturing  interest  will  do  well 
to  inform  himself  of  what  our  neighbors  are  accomplishing  with  free 
trade  in  wool  and  a  revenue  duty  of  only  17  J  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
woollens  of  all  kinds. 

DEPRESSION  OF   INDUSTRY. 

That  our  woollen  interest  is  depressed  and  suffering,  and  that  in 
reality  it  has  never  reached  that  degree  of  stability  and  security 
which  would  be  commensurate  with  its  magnitude  and  importance, — 
with  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  it,  and  with  the  indomitable 
energy  that  has  so  far  preserved  it  from  serious  decline,  —  are  facts 
too  well  known  to  require  any  proof  at  our  hands. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  disguise  the  truth  that  there  are  other 
causes,  besides  our  tariff,  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this  weakness.  In 
common  with  all  other  interests,  our  woollen  industry  no  doubt  suffers 
from  our  fluctuating  measure  of  values,  and  from  the  improvidence 
and  extravagance  which  it  has  engendered,  as  also  from  the  effects 
of  last  year's  money  panic ;  nor  will  we  ignore  that  special  cause 
affecting  our  interest  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  extraordinary 
activity  prevailing  during  our  war,  and  immediately  aAer,  brought 
with  it  a  sudden  and  large  increase  of  machinery,  which  we  have 
never  yet  succeeded  in  keeping  employed  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out creating  a  surplus  stock  of  some  one  class  of  goods  or  another. 
But  our  European  competitors  have  had  their  wars  and  their  panics  ; 
and  some  of  them,  like  Austria,  labor  under  a  depreciated  currency 
as  bad  as  our  own.  Nevertheless,  we  hear  of  no  such  long  periods 
of  depression  in  any  manufacturing  district  of  Europe,  nor  of  any 
such  weak  and  unstable  conditiou  prevailing  in  their  woollen  indus- 
try, as  are  here  witnessed.  The  character  of  the  products  of  those 
countries,  which  no  tariff,  it  seems,  can  keep  away  from  us,  rather 
proves  their  steady  progress  in  the  art  of  manufacturing ;  and  the 
increasing  consumption  of  wool  in  Europe  proclaims  the  prosperity  of 
that  industry  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks.  In  Europe,  the  manufact- 
urer invites  and  obtains  success  by  adhering  with  steady  attention 
to  the  special  fabrics  he  has  undertaken  to  make,  and  in  which  he 
has  acquired  excellence  of  skill ;  here  changes  and  experiments  are 
the  rule,  and  steady  prosecution  of  a  certain  kind  of  work  is  the  ex- 
ception.    Our  manufacturers  are  prone  to  rush  into  the  production 
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of  sach  classes  of  goods  as  a  momentary  demand  has  rendered  profit- 
able, and  the  invariable  result  is  an  over-production  of  those  fabrics. 
Such  an  over-production  sometimes  happens  to  manufacturers  in 
Europe  ;  but  they  can  relieve  themselves  of  their  surplus  stock  at  a  com- 
paratively small  sacrifice^  by  consigning  their  goods  to  foreign  markets, 
where  their  cheapness  has  already  introduced  them.  Our  manufact- 
urer, having  made  his  goods  out  of  highly  taxed  wool,  has  no  such 
outlet  for  them,  and  is  compelled  to  await  the  slow  operation  of  time,  or 
submit  to  a  heavy  sacrifice  by  forcing  his  surplus  on  the  home  market 
in  competition  with  his  similarly  situated  neighbors, 

CAUSE   OF  DEPRESSION. 

What,  then,  is  it  that  causes  an  unstable  and  chronicallj  weak  con- 
dition of  this  industry,  in  a  country  whose  climate  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other,  calls  for  woollens  as  the  chief  article  of  human  cloth- 
ing ?  What  else  can  it  be,  but  that  suicidal  policy  embodied  in  our 
tariff  laws,  which,  under  the  pretext  or  illusion  of  fostering  the  inter- 
est of  the  wool-grower,  prevents  natural  and  healthy  development, 
and  imposes  conditions  under  which  no  modern  industry  can  possibly 
thrive  ? 

In  closing  this  part  of  our  argument,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to 
sundry  tables  (Appendices  £.,  F.,  G.),  giving  statistics  and  informa- 
tion bearing  on  various  points  above  treated. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  TARIFF   ON   THE   WOOL-GROWER's   INTEREST. 

Before  we  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  effects  of  our  tariff  on 
the  wool-growing  interest,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  that  neither  our 
country  nor  any  country  in  the  world  does  or  can  produce  to  advan- 
tage wools  of  all  kinds*  and  grades.  It  must  farther  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  order  to  produce  the  endless  variety  of  woollen  fabrics 
demanded  by  our  times,  with  the  highly  improved  machinery  now  in 
use,  and  with  the  active  competition  among  all  manufacturing 
nations,  the  free  and  unrestricted  selection  of  the  most  suitable 
classes  and  grades  of  wool  has  grown  to  be  a  matter  of  much  more 
importance  to  the  manufacturer  of  every  country  than  it  used  to  be 
in  old  times.  Nor  will  it  be  denied  that  but  few  of  our  mills  can  at 
this  day  be  run  to  advantage  without  using,  to  some  extent,  wools  of 
such  working  quality  as  cannot  be  produced  in  this  country,  or  are 
not  produced  here  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  simple  fact  that,  even 
under  our  present  tariff,  we  have  annually  imported  from  15  to  60 
million  pounds  of  fine  wool,  sufficiently  proves  these  positions.  The 
question  of  duty  on  fine  wool  can,  therefore,  never  be  a  simple  ques- 
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tion  of  protection  op  no  protection  to  the  wool-grower.  If  this  were 
the  real  alternative  to  be  decided,  the  wants,  not  onlj  of  our  manu- 
facturing interest,  but  of  the  whole  people,  as  consumers  of  woollens, 
would  stand  opposed  to  that  comparatively  small  class  of  farmers 
who  make  wool-growing  their  principal  business.  The  number  of 
such  wool-growers  cannot  be  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
and  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  considering  their  interests ;  while, 
as  will  appear  from  Appendices  C.  and  D.,  it  is  more  than  question- 
able whether  even  for  them  high  tariffs  on  wool  have  been  of  any 
advantage.  But,  if  we  look  at  the  interest  of  the  whole  farming  pop- 
ulation, we  will  see  that  it  clearlj  indicates  a  lower  tariff  on  wool. 

PRICES   OP  WOOL. 

We  propose  to  show  by  the  annexed  table  (Appendix  C),  the 
average  value  of  the  standard  classes  of  American  fleece  wool  in  the 
markets  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  each  year  from 
1826  to  1874«  and  by  another  table  (Appendix  D.)  the  average  prices 
of  domestic  fleece  wool  under  the  various  tarifl^. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unsafe  to  base  very  definite  conclusions  on 
data  of  this  kind,  since  the  value  of  wool  is  determined  by  a  great 
many  causes  that  lie  outside  of  our  domestic  production  and  of  our 
tariff.  At  the  same  time  the  range  of  prices  here  given  shows  that 
wools  commanded  as  high  prices  from  1858  to  1861  — when  all  cost- 
ing under  20  cents  were  admitted  free,  and  all  costing  over  20  cents 
paid  only  24  per  cent  ad  valorem — as  they  have  brought  in  coin  under 
the  present  tariff,  when  the  duty  is  from  37  to  110  per  cent  on  the 
first  cost  of  foreign  fine  wool.  While  the  present  tariff  can  thus  bo 
shown  to  have  produced  no  appreciable  benefit  to  the  wool-grower  in 
general,  it  has  manifestly  failed  to  protect  that  special  class  which  it 
was  mainly  intended  to  benefit,  viz.,  the  growers  of  fine  merino  wool. 
The  wools  that  are  least  ^^  protected  '*  are  the  ones  that  command 
the  best  prices ;  combing  qualities,  produced  by  the  sheep  of  the 
English  breed  (Class  II.),  bring  on  the  current  market  60  to  65 
cents  per  pound,  while  merino  is  selling  at  45  to  55  cents.  The 
mutton  of  the  coarse-wooled  animal  commands  in  market  double  the 
price  of  that  of  the  fine-wooled  sheep.  To  get  large  carcasses  with 
long  and  strong  wool,  the  fleece  weighing  nearly  double  that  of 
merino  wool,  dealers  in  stock  even  now  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
import  Cottswold  and  Bakewell  sheep  for  breeding  purposes ;  but  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  importation  of  fine-wooled  sheep  since  the 
present  tariff  has  been  in  force.     Clothing- wool,  Class  I.,  was  the 
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special  object  of  protection,  the  rates  of  datj  being,  as  above  shown, 
from  39  to  110  per  cent  ad  vaioremy  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as 
120  per  cent,  an  average  of  nearly  thrice  the  amount  of  duties  charge- 
able on  the  other  classes.  That  this  tariff  has  not  only  failed  to  produce 
the  fondly  predicted  result,  but  has  done  positive  injury  to  the  grow- 
ers of  merino  wool,  will  appear  when  we  examine  into  the  progress 
of  domestic  production.  In  the  absence  of  any  exact  statistics  with 
regard  to  our  annual  growth  of  wool,  we  are  forced  to  rely  on  esti- 
mates that  will  necessarily  vary-  more  or  less.  We  believe,  however, 
that  we  are. within  bounds  when  we  state,  as  an  admitted  fact,  that 
from  1867  to  1872  the  clip  of  fleece  wool  in  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  has  been  continually  declining,  and  is  now  reduced  from 
about  140,000,000  lbs.  in  1867  to  a  quantity  estimated  at  not  above 
115,000,000  lbs.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  well-authen- 
ticated facts  that  the  clips  of  Ohio  and  New  York  decreased  between 
1867  and  1874  from  28,000,000  lbs.  and  15,000,000  lbs.  respectively 
to  18,000,000  lbs.  and  8,000,000  lbs.  While  the  production  of  the 
less  protected  combing-wools  (Class  II.)  has  notoriously  increased  by 
a  large  percentage  in  the  old  wool-growing  States,  the  clip  of  the 
highly  protected  clothing-wools  of  the  merino  variety  can  be  safely 
asserted  to  have  declined  to  hardly  70  per  cent  of  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  1866.  If  absolutely  reliable  statistics  could  be  obtained,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  a  still  greater  decrease  in  production  would  be 
shown.  Wool-growing  has  increased  only  in  the  far  West,  and  even 
there  its  strides  were  quite  as  rapid  under  the  low  tariff  of  1857  to 
1861  as  they  have  been  at  any  period  since. 

FAILURE   OF  PROTECTION. 

These  facts  show  most  conclusively  that  the  object  ostensibly  aimed 
at'  by  the  tariff  of  1867,  viz.,  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
the  wool-growers,  has  most  signally  failed.  The  wool-grower  must 
be  blind,  indeed,  if  by  this  time  he  has  not  learned  the  lesson  that 
he  cannot  prosper  as  long  as  the  woollen  interest  does  not  flourish ; 
why  should  he  not  also  understand  that  our  industry  cannot  perma- 
nently flourish  until  it  is  relieved  of  the  present  heavy  burden  of 
obstructive  tariff  legislation  ?  By  helping  the  manufacturer  he  would 
certainly  help  himself,  and  secure  a  better  reward  for  his  labor  and 
investment  than  he  could  ever  expect  to  derive  from  the  illusive  pro- 
tection of  any  tariff.  Nor  need  the  wool-grower  fear  that  any 
reduction  of  duty  on  wool,  or  even  the  total  abolition  of  all  duties, 
could  possibly  diminish  the  value  of  his  products  by  any  thing  like 
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what  the  present  dutj  on  fine  wool  amounts  to.  The  immediate 
conseqaenco  of  either  of  these  changes  would  be  an  equalization  of 
prices  all  over  the  world.  Wherever  any  considerable  American 
competition  should  appear,  prices  would  advance ;  and  our  manufact- 
urer would  reap  the  benefit  of  such  relief,  not  so  much  from  the 
diminished  cost  of  his  raw  material  as  from  the  freedom  of  choosing 
the  best  sources  of  supply  for  his  various  wants,  and  from  the  en- 
hanced price  wliich  his  foreign  competitors  would  have  to  pay  for 
their  wool. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Facts,  indeed,  as  well  as  sound  reasoning,  call  loudly  for  the  abo- 
lition of  all  duties  on  wool.  In  the  light  of  past  experience  it  is  clear 
that  neithei:  the  wool-grower  nor  any  other  special  interest  ought  to 
plead  any  injury  as  likely  to  result  in  our  country  from  a  policy  that 
has  had  the  most  encouraging  efiect  in  all  other  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  No  perfectly  safe  and  solid  ground  will  be  reached  until 
wool  takes  its  permanent  place  on  the  free  list ;  and  this  must  be  the 
goal  of  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  of  the  wool-grower,  —  in  fact,  of 
the  whole  people. 

While  desirous  of  urging  these  views  upon  all  that  take  an  interest 
in  the  question,  and  particularly  on  our  law-makers,  we,  nevertheless, 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  great  battle  of  free  trade  in  raw 
materials  is  not  likely  to  be  fought  out  on  the  narrow  ground  with 
which  we  have  here  to  deal.  We  consider  the  damaging  efiects  of 
our  wool  tarifi*,  however,  so  far  beyond  any  thing  that  is  inflicted  on 
other  raw  materials  and  chief  articles  of  commerce,  and  we  regard 
the  necessity  of  relief  to  our  sufiering  industry  as  so  pressing,  that  we  - 
feel  ourselves  compelled  to  counsel  an  approximation  at  least  to 
sound  and  safe  principles. 

The  arguments  alleged  against  a  total  abolition  of  duties  on  wool 
are  based  on  apprehensions,  — 

1.  That  the  Government  cannot  as  yet  spare  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  article  j 

2.  That  a  sudden  release  of  wool  from  the  whole  of  the  existing 
high  rates  of  duty  might,  of  itself,  prove  a  change  so  violent  as  neces- 
sarily to  occasion  serious  disturbance  to  the  very  interests  we  desire 
to  see  benefited ;  and 

3.  That  a  complete  abolition  of  the  duties  on  wool  would  justify 
the  demand  for  lower  duties  on  woollens,  and  thus  raise  questions 
that  could  not  be  decided  in  a  short  time. 
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AdmittiDg,  for  the  time  being,  the  validitj  of  these  arguments,  and 
despairing  of  securing  at  any  earlj  daj  what  seems  to  us  the  wisest 
and  best  solution  of  the  problem  before  us.  we  are  compelled  to  seek 
some  solution  not  chargeable  with  the  above  objections. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  instructions  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  directed  us  to  suggest  such  mode  of  relief  as  would  not 
interfere  with  existing  rates  of  duty.  If  we  are  to  be  limited  to  such 
proposals,  we  can  make  no  other  suggestion  than  that  of  changing 
from  specific  duties,  and  from  specific  and  (xd  valorem  combined,  to 
purely  ad  valorem  duties,  adjusted  according  to  the  average  rates 
resulting  for  each  class  from  the  calculation  above  referred  to.  (Ap- 
pendix B.)  The  objectionable  features  connected  with  a  division  of 
the  article  into  classes  would  in  that  case,  however,  necessarily  re- 
main untouched.  If  amended  only  to  such  limited  extent,  our  wool 
tariff  would  essentially  remain  what  it  now  is, — an  ill-digested  and 
incongruous  law,  and  an  impediment  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
our  manufacturing  interest  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  wool-growers. 
The  benefit  to  be  expected  from  such  a  modification  of  our  tariff 
would  be  so  insignificant  that  we  cannot  with  any  degree  of  earnest- 
ness recommend  it.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  comply  with  the 
spirit  of  our  instructions,  if  we  report,  as  the  result  of  our  investiga- 
tions, — 

1.  That  any  effectual  amendment  of  our  wool  tariff  must  include  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  present  duties  on  fine  wool. 

2.  That  such  amendment  must  consist  in  the  establishment  of  one 
uniform  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  wool,  so  as  to  do  away  with  classifica- 
tions. 

3.  That  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  a  just  rate,  —  a  rate  that  would  give  certain  relief  to  our  suffering 
interests,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  yield  sufficient  revenue  to  the 
Government. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Nbw  Tokk,  Nov.  27, 1874. 


James  Ltnch, 

L.  J.  Stiastnt, 

P.  O.  Strang, 

D.  A.  Ripley,        )  Committee. 

6.  Schwab, 

John  T.  Waring, 

Abrah  Mills, 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Government  of  the  National  Association  of 
Woof  Manufacturers  was  held,  in  pursuance  of  previous  notice, 
at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  1875,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  WiLET  Edmands, 
being  in  the  chair. 

The  subject  of  participation  in  the  coming  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion at  Philadelphia  having  been  Brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Government  by  the  President,  several  members  expressed  their 
great  interest  in  the  exposition,  and  the  desirableness  of  having 
the  products  of  our  wool  manufacture  suitably  exhibited.  Upon 
a  motion  being  made  that  the  President  should  nominate  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  and  act  upon  this  subject,  and  report  to  the 
Government  the  action  which  it  is  expedient  for  the  Association 
to  take  in  this  matter,  the  chair  appointed  Messrs.  E.  R. 
Mudge,  J.  W.  Stitt,  L.  P.  Porter,  and  John  L.  Hayes,  who 
were  duly  elected  as  the  committee. 

The  President  then  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
propriety  of  taking  some  action  in  relation  to  the  construction 
prevailing  in  the  Treasury  Department  in  opposition  to  a  recent 
judicial  decision,  by  which  the  ad  valorem  as  well  as  the  specific 
duties  were  doubled  and  trebled  on  washed  and  scoured  wool. 
After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Bond  explaining  the 
operation  of  the  present  construction,  he  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

"  Whereas,  the  Circuit  Court,  of  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York 
decided,  in  the  case  of  De  Forest  v,  Arthur,  Jan.  22,  1874,  that, 
in  estimating  the  duty  upon  wools  of  the  first  class  imported  washed, 
the  specific  duty,  or  the  duty  by  amount  only,  was  to  be  doubled,  we, 
the  Government  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
hereby  instruci  our  Secretary  to  urge  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  accept  that  construction  of  the  law,  and  to  direct  the  several  col- 
lectors hereafter  to  liquidate  all  entries  in  accordance  therewith, 
because  that  construction  is  in  accordance  with  the  construction  of 
the  framers  of  the  law." 
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The  Secretary  submitted  a  note  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ,  inquiring  as  to  the  views  of 
wool  manufacturers  in  relation  to  the  restoration  of  the  ten  per 
cent  duty  upon  manufactures »  wool,  &c. 

This  note  gave  rise  to  a  very  animated  discussion,  involving 
the  effect  of  the  present  wool  and  woollen  tariff,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  proposed  change  upon  wool  manufacturers  from  the 
increased  duty  on  wool.  The  discussion,  not  being  intended 
for  the  public,  is  not  reproduced.  Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Porter, 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Porter,  Robinson,  and  Hayes, 
was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  draft  a  resolution  to  be  proposed 
to  the  Government.  The  committee  having  reported,  the  meet- 
ing passed,  by  a  considerable  majority,  the  following :  — 

^'  Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  be  requested  to 
commuDicate  to  Mr.  Dawes  that  the  Government  of  the  Association 
does  not  interpose  any  objection,  on  the  score  of  their  own  interests, 
to  a  restoration  of  the  ten  per  cent  duty,  if  the  financial  interests  of 
the  country  require  it." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pomerot,  it  was 

'^  Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  proper  committees  in  Congress  to  provide  that  the  restored 
duty  proposed  should  not  apply  to  goods  on  shipboard ;  and  also  to 
take  such  action  as  may  correct  the  abuses  in  the  importation  of  goods 
made  of  cow  hair." 

Mr.  George  William  Bond  read  the  following  paper :  — 

To  the  Government  of  the  National  AMOciation  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Gentlemen,  —  A  careful  study  of  the  races  of  sheep,  to  which  I 
have  been  led  in  preparation  of  the  standard  samples  of  wool  for  the 
United  States  Government,  seems,  to  indicate  that  the  numerous 
varieties  of  sheep  now  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe  owe  their 
peculiarities  to  various  influences,  some  of  which  are  apparent,  but 
others  of  so  abnormal  a  character  as  not  to  be  easily  traced,  still  most 
of  them  such  as  a  careful  and  patient  study  of  the  whole  subject  may 
help  greatly  to  elucidate.  Such  study,  faithfully  pursued,  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  world,  especially  to  a  country  like  our 
own,  extending  over  so  great  a  territory,  and  embracing  every  variety 
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of  climate  and  soil.  As  all  the  races  appear  to  have  originated  from 
animals  producing  wool  which  we  now  consider  as  of  the  coarsest 
and  least  valuable  character,  it  becomes  interesting  and  important. 
The  natural  covering  of  all  sheep  is  hair  and  wool.  This  is  shown 
in  the  merino  sheep  in  its  early  days,  every  lamb  being  born  with  this 
double  covering,  but  losing  its  hair  before  it  reaches  maturity,  while 
the  wool  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  race  is  not  finer  than  that  of 
some  other  races  regarded  as  of  the  meanest  character,  because  in 
them  it  is  accompanied  with  hair  so  coarse  as  to  make  their  fleeces 
unfit  for  almost  any  use. 

This  subject  has  not  received  that  des^ree  of  scientific  attention 
which  to  me  it  seems  to  deserve,  and  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
awaken. 

I  found  in  Europe  even  scientific  men  —  zo5technists  of  the  highest 
position  —  interesting  themselves  almost  solely  with  the  races  that 
had  reached  the  highest  perfection,  and  overlooking  the  steps  by 
which  such  perfection  has  been  attained. 

It  has  long  been  my  earnest  desire  that  cabinets  of  the  wools  of  all 
races  should  form  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  our  scientific  and  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  I  hoped  ere  now  to  have  been  able  to  make  a 
commencement  in  that  direction;  but  the  great  fire  of  1872  destroyed 
all  the  material  that  I  had  gathered.  I  was  almost  ready  to  abandon 
the  attempt,  but  Professor  Agassiz  wrote  a  letter  urging  me  to  con- 
tinue, in  which  he  said :  — 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  can  only  hope  you  may 
go  on  with  your  investigations  upon  wool  and  the  races  of  sheep.  1 
know  no  department  of  applied  zoology  which  promises  more  valuable 
scientific  results,  and  at  the  same  time  more  important  practical  infor- 
mation for  our  farmers.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  create  an  interest 
among  our  legislators  for  scientific  research.  I  hardly  find  half  a 
dozen  men  who  understand  that  before  knowledge  can  be  applied  to 
useful  purposes,  the  knowledge  must  be  secured  by  scientific  men, 
through  very  laborious  and  difficult  investigations.  Everybody 
clamors  for  practical  work,  without  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
relation  between  science  and  practice." 

How,  then,  can  this  be  done  ?  One  measure  occurs  to  me  which 
will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  undertaking ;  viz.,  to  have  prepared 
for  the  Centennial  Exposition  a  collection,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all 
the  wools  of  the  world,  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  changes  and  the 
capabilities  of  each  race.     My  present  idea  is,  that  I  would  adopt  the 
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classification  of  Dr.  Fitzinger,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  Vienna,  and  exhibit  each  of  the  ten  races  which  he 
describes,  placing  at  the  top  of  an  exhibition  case  small  typical 
specimens  of  wool  of  one  of  the  races,  next  below  the  sub  races,  and 
below  these  of  the  crosses,  and  would  have  ten  such  cases,  so  that 
at  a  glance  one  can  form  some  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  each 
race. 

Such  an  exhibit  has  never  been  made,  and  I  am  aware  cannot  be 
without  much  labor  and  expense ;  but  the  same  labor  and  expense 
will  be  nearly  all  that  will  be  required  to  provide  material  for  the 
cabinets  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  plan,  if  it  meets  the  approval  of  this  Association,  should  have  its 
cordial  indorsement  It  is  further  desirable  that  it  should  have  the 
co-operation  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  that  its  diplomatic 
and  consular  agents  should  be  asked  to  further  it  by  any  means  within 
their  reach  or  control. 

If  through  such  agents  this  plan  should  be  laid  before  the  govern- 
ments which  have  engaged  to  be  represented  at  the  Exposition,  each 
of  them  could  aid  by  obtaining  typical  fleeces  of  such  races  as  exist 
within  their  borders. 

This  would  meet  the  case,  if  the  duty  of  selection  should  be  given 
to  men  understanding  it. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

George  William  Bond. 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper,  the  President,  Mr.  Maxwell, 
and  Mr.  Pomeroy,  expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  the  propo- 
sition therein  made ;  and,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Pomeroy,  it  was 

^^  Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  express  to  the 
proper  authorities  in  Washington  the  hearty  approval  which  the 
plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Bond  receives  from  the  Government  of  this 
Association." 

The  meeting  thereupon  adjourned. 
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TREASURt  DECISION  AS  TO  DUTY  ON  WASHED  AND 
SCOURED  WOOL. 

The  following  correspondence  and  official  action  are  the  results 
of  one  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Government  at  their 
meeting  as  above  recorded :  — 

Trbasubt  Dbpartment, 
WASHiiroTOir,  D.  C,  February  18,  1875. 

Sir,  —  Your  commuQication  of  the  12th  instant  is  received,  in 
which  yon  state  that  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
instructs  you  to  communicate  the  resolutions  adopted  by  that  Associa- 
tion at  a  meeting  held  on  the  4th  instant  at  New  York,  asking  the 
acquiescence  of  this  Department  in  a  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  in  the  case  of  De  Forest  against 
Arthur,  Janl  22,  1874,  defining  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the 
statute  imposing  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  class,  washed. 

In  reply,  you  are  informed  that  the  Department  proposes  to  acquiesce 
in  the  said  decision,  and  to  take  the  construction  of  the  law  so  declared 
by  the  Court,  and  to  inform  customs  officers  accordingly. 

Very  respectfully, 

B.  H.  Bristow,  Secretary. 
J.  L.  Hates,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

National  Associatiox  of  Wool  Mahufactubers, 
Office,  11  Pemberton  Square, 

Boston,  February  12, 1876. 
Hon.  B.  H.  Bristow,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sir,  —  The  undersigned  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  is  instructed  to  communicate  to  you  a  resolution 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Government  of  that  Association,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
4th  February  inst.     The  resolution  is  as  follows :  -^ 

"  Whereas,  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York 
decided,  in  the  case  of  De  Forest  v,  Arthur,  Jan.  22,  1874,  that  in 
estimating  the  duty  upon  wools  of  the  first  class  imported  washed,  the 
specific  duty,  or  the  duty  by  amouni  only,  was  to  be  doubled,  we,  the 
Government  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
hereby  instruct  our  Secretary  to  urge  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
VOL.  V.  sa  nr.  82 
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to  accept  that  constraction  of  the  law,  and  to  direct  the  sereral  col- 
lectors hereafter  to  liquidate  all  entries  in  accordancSe  therewith, 
because  that  construction  is  in  accordance  with  the  instruction  of  the 
framers  of  the  law." 

Permit  me  to  add  some  considerations  in  support  of  the  position 
taken  in  the  above  resolution. 

The  sections  of  the  law  under  which  the  duty  is  imposed  upon  the 
wools  in  question  are  as  follows :  — 

^^  Upon  wools  of  the  first  class  the  value  whereof,  at  the  last  port 
or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in 
such  port,  shall  be  thirty-two  cents  or  less  per  pound,  the  duty  shall 
be  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  eleven  per  centum  ad 
valorem  ;  upon  wools  of  the  same  class,  the  value  whereof,  at  the  last 
port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges 
in  such  port,  shall  exceed  thirtj-two  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  shall 
be  twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem^  .  .  .  provided  that  the  duty  upon  wool  of  the  class  which 
shall  be  imported  washed  shall  be  twice  the  amount  of  dxUy  to  which 
it  would  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed ;  and  that  the  duty  upon 
wool  of  all  classes  which  shall  be  imported  scoured  shall  be  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  subjected  if  imported 
unwashed." 

The  first  question  which  arises  is  as  to  the  object  of  the  law  in 
making  the  distinc^jions  of  duty  in  these  conditions  of  unwashed, 
washed,  and  scoured  wools. 

Admitting  the  legal  principle  that  the  intent  is  generally  and 
properly  sought  from  the  body  of  the  act  itself,  when  the  words  of 
the  statute  make  construction  doubtful,  the  intention  may  be  taken 
from  the  context,  from  the  occasion  and  necessity  of  the  laws,  from 
the  mischief  felt,  and  the  objects  and  remedy  in  view.  The  circum- 
stances leading  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  law  of  1867  are  so 
peculiar  that  the  occasion  and  objects  of  laws  must  be  sought  for,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  outside  of  the  statute  itself. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  tariff  of 
1867,  in  which  the  provision  as  to  the  duty  on  washed  wools  first 
appears,  was  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  recommendations  of  a  joint 
convention  of  wool-growers  and  wool  manufacturers  made  to  the 
Revenue  Commission,  and  by  that  Commission  submitted  to  Con- 
gress.   The  intent  of  the  actual  framers  of  the  law  —  the  National 
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legislation  —  may  be  inferred  from  the  intent  of  the  joint  convention, 
whose  recommendations  were  strictly  followed  by  Congress  in  the 
law  of  1867.  The  undersigned  having  had  the  honor  to  be  secretary 
of  the  joint  convention  of  wool-growers  and  wool  manufacturers 
referred  to,  and  having  been  present  at  all  their  delegations,  can 
speak  with  certainty  of  the  intent  of  that  convention  in  the  pn9fit 
of  a  tariff  recommended  by  them.  ^ 

Their  first  object  was  to  carefully  adjust  the  duties  on  wool,  and  on 
manufacturers  of  wool,  to  each  other  ;  the  intent  having  been  to 
make  the  specific  duty  on  manufactures  reimburse  the  duty  on  the 
wool.  This  required  that  the  duty  on  the  wool  should  be  uniform, 
whatever  its  condition.  The  three  conditions  are  those  of  scoured, 
washed,  and  unwashed  wool.  The  scoured  wool  is  pure  wool  fibre 
as  put  on  the  cards ;  the  washed  and  unwashed  are  wools  containing 
more  or  less  impurities. 

The  interest  of  the  wool-growers,  in  their  opinion,  required  that  the 
standard  of  duty  should  be  fixed  by  that  placed  on  unwashed  wools. 
The  relative  duty  required  on  washed  and  scoured  wools  was  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  average  yield  of  unwashed  wools  in  washed  or  scoured 
wools.  This  could  only  be  determined  by  approximation.  It  was 
found  that  Cape  wools  yielded  from  82  to  40  per  cent  of  scoured 
wool ;  River  Plate  wools  vary  from  25  to  35  ;  Australian,  from 
30  to  50  per  cent.  By  a  careful  analysis  it  was  estimated  that 
33^  per  cent  was  as  near  the  average  rendition  in  scoured  wool  as 
any  rate  which  could  be  practically  adopted.  The  average  rendition 
of  washed  wools,  in  pure  or  scoured,  was.  estimated  at  66}  per  cent. 
The  duty  was  made  uniform  on  these  different  conditions  by  doubling 
the  specific  duty  on  the  unwashed  wools  for  the  washed  wools,  and 
trebb'ng  that  specific  duty  for  scoured  wools.  The  value  of  wools 
of  the  same  grade  is  determined  by  their  yield  in  scoured  wool. 
The  ad  vcdorem  duty  tl^erefore  takes  care  of  itself,  it  being  increased 
exactly  according  to  their  condition,  which  determines  their  value. 

To  double  and  treble  both  the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  inevi- 
tably, and  in  all  cases,  subjects  imported  washed  and  scoured  wools 
to  more  than  twice  and  three  times  the  amount  of  duty  to  which  they 
would  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed,  and  in  many  cases  of 
scoured  wools  to  four  times  the  duty.  This  clearly  was  not  the  intent 
of  the  law,  because  the  proviso  distinctly  says  that  the  duty  on  washed 
wools  shall  be  twice  the  amount  of  duty  to  which  it  would  be  sub- 
jected if  imported  unwashed,  and  the  duty  on  scoured  wools  shall  be 
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three  times  the  amount  of  the  dutyy  S^e,  If  a  construction  is  given  to 
the  law  which  compels  the  importer  to  pay  more  than  twice  or  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  unwashed  wools,  th&  intent  of  the 
law,  as  shown  in  the  precise  use  of  the  word  ^'  amount,"  and  in  the 
reasons  for  doubling  and  trebling  the  duty  before  given,  is  defeated. 

The  construction  which  doubles  and  trebles  both  the  ad  valorem 
and  specific  duty  on  washed  and  scoured  wools,  and  subjects  the 
manufacturer  to  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  duty  on  un- 
washed wools,  defeats  a  leading  object  of  the  tariff  of  1867,  which 
was  to  make  the  specific  duty  on  the  cloth  reimburse  the  whole  duty 
paid  by  the  manufacturer  on  the  wool.  The  reports  of  the  joint  con- 
vention of  wool-growers  and  wool  manufacturers,  the  reports  of  the 
Revenue  Commission,  and  the  discussions  in  Congress,  show  that  the 
object  sought  for  in  the  tariff  of  1867  was  to  give  sufficient  protection 
to  the  wool-grower,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  the  manufacturer 
in  the  same  position  as  if  he  had  his  wool  free  of  duty.  If  the  manu- 
facturer is  compelled  to  pay  on  scoured  wool  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool,  he  pays  an  excess  of  duty 
for  which  he  has  no  compensation  in  the  specific  duty  on  cloth,  —  a 
condition  of  things  which  the  whole  tenor  of  the  tariff  of  1867 
forbids. 

But  the  language  of  the  law  and  its  manifest  intent  can  be  recon- 
ciled, upon  the  wefl-known  principle  of  determining  the  intent  of  the 
law  from  its  whole  purport,  by  considering  the  words,  ^^  amount  of 
duty,'*  as  applying  only  to  the  specific  duty. 

The  provision  as  to  washed  and  scoured  wools  is  not  an  indepen- 
dent section,  but  a  proviso  to  the  general  section  imposing  the  duty 
on  all  wools.  The  general  law  imposing  specific  duties  on  all  wools, 
and  in  addition  thereto  eleven  per  centum  ad  valorem^  remains  in  force 
as  to  washed  and  scoured  wools,  so  far  as  the  ad  valorem  clause  is 
concerned,  notwithstanding 'the  proviso.  Let  us  hold  that  the  term, 
^^  amount  of  duty,"  does  not  mean  the  amount  of  both  specific  and 
ad  valorem  duty,  but  that  it  means  that  the  importer  should  pay  no 
more  and  no  less  duty  than  twice  or  thrice  the  '^  amount"  — 1.0.,  sum 
—  he  would  pay  on  unwashed  wool,  and  we  have  a  construction  con- 
sistent with  the  clear  intent  of  the  law  and  with  public  policy. 

There  can  be  no  reason  conceived  for  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  washed  and  scoured  wools.  This  would  be  injurious  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  consumers  of  cloth,  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  wool- 
grower,  protected  by  all  the  duty  he  claims. 
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But  the  coDstniction  of  doubling  and  trebling  the  ad  valorem  duty, 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  Treasury  Department,  has  the  effect 
of  virtually  prohibiting  the  importation  of  washed  and  scoured  wool, — 
a  purpose  which  certainly  was  never  contemplated  by  the  framers  of 
the  law,  and  was  as  far  as  possible  from  the  intent  of  the  convention 
of  wool-growers  and  wool  manufacturers  in  recommending  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  decision  in  the  case  of  De  Forest  v. 
Arthur  is  confirmed,  it  will  open  to  American  buyers  the  markets  of 
washed  and  scoured  wools,  and  no  longer  oblige  them  to  confine  them- 
selves in  purchasing  to  wools  unwashed,  of  the  lightest  shrinkage, 
which  are  frequently  forced  by  the  American  competition  above  their 
relative  value  to  wools  in  other  conditions,  but  will  enable  them  to 
substitute  those  in  a  washed  and  scoured  condition. 

The  latter  point  is  one  which  should  receive  weighty  consideration 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  by  the  opening  of  these  wools 
to  importation  the  revenue  would  be  materially  increased. 

Another  reason  for  the  construction  asked  for  is,  that  it  will  entail 
no  reclamations  for  return  duties.  It  is  believed  that  no  importations 
of  washed  and  scoured  wools  have  been  made  except  by  accident, 
and  the  duties  in  such  cases  have  not  been  paid  under  protest.  The 
most  important  practical  objection  to  this  construction  is  thus  re- 
moved. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  comprising  the  most  important  wool-manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  United  States,  most  urgently  solicits 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  accept  the  construction  of  the  court 
in  the  case  referred  to,  and  to  direct  the  liquidation  of  entries  in 
accordance  thereto,  assuring  the  Secretary  that  he  will  thus  confer 
a  boon  upon  the  wool  manufacturers  which  will  be  most  gratefully 
accepted  in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  their  industry. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  y6ur  obedient  servant, 

John  L.  Hayes, 

Secretary  of  National  Association  of  Wool  Mantj/acturers, 
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THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

None  of  the  industrial  societies  of  Europe  occupy  a  more 
commanding  position  than  the  SociStS  Industrielle  of  Mulhouse. 
Its  "  Bulletin"  is  authority  upon  all  the  textile  matters  of  which  it 
treats.  Upon  the  cotton  industry  it  speaks  with  peculiar  weight, 
since  Mulhouse  is  the  centre  of  a  cotton  manufacture  unrivalled 
in  the  excellence  of  its  products,  and  which  before  the  occupa- 
tion of  Alsace  by  Prussia,  in  the  late  war,  was  one  of  the  proud- 
est boasts  of  France.  For  this  reason  we  have  translated  from 
the  "Bulletin"  of  the  above-named  Society  for  November,  1874, 
the  following  "  Notes  upon  the  Cotton  Industry  at  the  Universal 
Exposition  at  Vienna,  by  Charles  Grad."  It  will  be  instruc- 
tive to  American  cotton  manufacturers,  who  sometimes  consider 
themselves  quite  independent  of  protection,  to  observe  how  the 
author  of  this  article,  although  only  referring  to  the  subject 
incidentally,  attributes  our  second  place  among  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers of  the  world  to  our  protective  duties ;  how  he  shows 
the  disposition  among  other  nations  to  secure  their  advance  in 
the  cotton  manufacture  by  the  same  system ;  and  how  he  shows 
that  the  old  nations,  which  had  formerly  unlimited  outlets  for 
their  surpluses,  are  finding  themselves  every  day  becoming 
limited  by  the  growing  tendency  among  nations  to  supply  them- 
selves with  their  own  productions. 

NOTES   UPON  THE  COTTON   INDUSTRY   OP  THE  WORLD. 

That  which  struck  us  ajbove  all  in  the  cotton  industry  at  the 
Vienna  Exposition  was  the  increasing  development  of  this  industry 
in  the  countries  where  it  was  wanting  but  a  few  years  ago,  especially 
in  the  countries  producing  cotton ;  such  as  English  India  and  the 
United  States.  Thus,  without  speaking  of  the  United  States,  which 
formerly  afforded  our  products  a  great  outlet,  now  interdicted  by 
prohibitive  duties,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Spain  have  founded,  and  con- 
tinue to  erect,  very  considerable  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton.  These  countries  formerly  obtained  all  their  cottonades 
from  France  and  England :  they  seek  now  to  supply  themselves  in 
every  possible  measure ;  and  we  observe,  in  the  exposition  of  their 
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goods,  the  realization  of  a  great  progress.  During  late  jears  the 
general  consumption  has  increased  with  the  production.  But  the 
progress  of  industry  in  the  countries  formerly  almost  exclusively 
supplied  by  our  products  tends  more  and  more  to  limit  our  old  out- 
lets, and  renders  the  disposal  of  surpluses  more  difficult. 

The  sale  and  production  of  raw  cotton,  stimulated  by  these 
numerous  demands,  gives  the  first  idea  of  the  ascending  march  and 
progress  of  fabrication.  After  a  period  of  arrest,  and  a  marked 
diminution  during  the  crises  provoked  by  the  American  war,  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  from  all  sources  has  increased  anew  in  a  notable 
proportion.  Thus  the  consumption  of  Europe,  which  had  fallen  to 
849,000,000  kilogrammes  in  1862-63,  and  to  342,000,000  kilo- 
grammes in  1863-64,  according  to  a  remarkable  report  of  M.  Engel- 
Dollfus  to  the  jury  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867, —  this  consump- 
tion has  attained  694,000,000  kilogrammes  during  the  year  of  the 
Exposition.  Under  the  influence  of  prices  raised  quite  fourfold,  and 
even  more,  the  cotton  culture  has  been  spread  in  all  the  warm  coun- 
tries to  such  a  point  as  to  cause  attempts  in  the  middle  of  France. 
If  the  return  to  a  normal  state  of  things,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
price  anew,  has  caused  the  abandonment  of  this  culture  at  certain 
points  for  more  remunerative  products,  the  production  of  different 
countries  has,  nevertheless,  undergone  considerable  changes.  The 
production  in  the  United  States  for  the  two  years  1866  and  1867  has 
attained  only  half  as  much  as  in  1861  and  1862,  while  reaching 
550,000,000  to  580,000,000  kilogrammes  in  1872.  On  the  contrary, 
India  furnishes  now  nearly  250,000,000  kilogrammes  in  place  of 
from  180,000,000  to  200,000,000  in  1861;  BrazO,  50,000,000  in 
place  of  10,000,000;  Egypt,  105,000,000  in  place  of  100,000,000. 
According  to  the  best  valuations,  we  may  estimate  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  the  whole  world  at  about  1,000,000,000  kilo- 
grammes, of  which  a  little  more  than  half  is  cultivated  in  the  United 
States;  this,  after  taking  into  account  the  more  or  less  favorable 
fluctuations  in  the  production  from  one  year  to  the  other. 

'  According  to  the  statistics  collected  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exposi- 
tion at  Vienna,  the  cotton  industry  employs  62,700,000  spindles  against 
58,850,000  counted  in  1867.  It  has  attained  its  greate'st  development 
in  England,  which  has  now  an  effective  force  of  35,000,000  spindles 
for  simple  threads,  with  400,000  looms  for  weaving,  and  a  total  of 
about  650,000  workmen.  Next  after  England  comes  the  United 
States,  with  an  effective  force  of  8,000,000  spindles ;  then  France,  with 
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5,700,000 ;  Germany,  with  4,700,000,  of  which  Alsace  has  1,700,000  ; 
Russia,  2,000,000;  Spain,  1,400,000;  Belgium,  600,000;  Italy, 
500,000 ;  and  about  2,000,000  for  all  other  countries,  of  which  there 
are  several  hundred  thousand  in  English  India.  Valuing  the  average 
cost  of  an  establishment  at  fifly  francs  per  spindle,  we  find  a  (mpital 
surpassing  three  thousand  millions  of  francs  invested  in  the  spinning 
of  cotton  in  the  entire  world,  —  an  enormous  sum,  but  less  than  the 
war  contribution  paid  by  France  to  Germany.  The  value  of  raw 
cotton  consumed  per  year  may  be  valued  at  fifteen  hundred  and  a 
half  millions.  The  sum  of  annual  wages  paid  rises  to  from  seven 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  millions  of  francs,  for  a  total  of  about 
1,200,000  operatives. 

u  c  Thus  the  cotton  industry  has  had  of  late  years  a  perceptible 
development.  But  we  do  not  find  any  considerable  improvement  in 
machinery  or  the  processes  of  manufacture.  The  principal  progress 
in  spinning  consists  in  the  almost  complete  transformation  of  the  old 
hand  machines  to  the  automatic  mules,  and,  in  weaving,  the  increasing 
substitution  of  power-looms  for  the  old  hand-looms.  The  difiicu)tie8 
of  the  automatic  fabrication  of  fine  yams  were  conquered  a  long 
time  since  ;  but  a  part  of  these  yarns  are  still  made  by  the  old  jenny, 

%  in  spite  of  the  cost  of  the  manipulation.)  A  Swiss  house,  from  Zurich, 
exhibited  at  Vienna  yarns  as  fine  as  No.  500  English  measurement ; 
that  is  to  say,  which  measured  850  kilometres  to  the  kilogramme. 
Nevertheless  we  remember  to  have  seen  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
1867  a  specimen  from  Tararc  of  the  fineness  of  No.  700  French 
measurement ;  that  is,  so  fine  that  a  thread  stretched  from  Paris 
to  Algeria,  —  a  distance  of  1,330  kilometres  would  weigh  less 
than  a  kilogramme.  More'over,  France  had  already  produced  yarns 
of  No.  600,  of  remarkable  strength,  at  the  first  International  Exhibi- 
tion in  1851.  But  these  are  exceptional  tours  de  forcey  executed  to 
show  the  skill  of  the  workman  and  the  excellence  of  material,  and 
not  to  put  the  articles  commercially  in  the  market.  Articles  like 
these  cost  too  high,  and  do  not  find  consumers  at  the  price  of  produc* 
tion.  The  numbers  of  the  yams  used  for  the  beautiful  mousselines  of 
Tarare,  or  in  the  fabrication  of  the  tulles  of  Nottingham,  are  not 
nearly  so  high.  Even  the  finest  tissues  of  the  Swiss  section  at  the 
Exposition  of  Vienna  did  not  surpass  No.  210  for  the  web  and  No. 
200  for  the  warp.  Most  countries  produce  yarns  of  much  less  fine- 
ness. No  Austrian  establishment  exhibited  a  yarn  above  No.  80. 
Austria,  as  the  United  States  did  formerly,  and  Germany  does  still, 
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draws  her  fine*  jams  from  England,  Alsace,  and  Switzerland.  There 
is  required  for  fine  spinning  a  very  high  degree  of  skill,  with  a  more 
complete  machinery  for  a  less  production  in  quantity ;  for  while  a 
spindle  spinning  a  chain  of  No.  28  can  produce  from  17  to  18  kilo- 
grammes per  year  of  300  days'  work,  a  spindle  spinning  a  chain  of 
No.  150  produces  hardly  a  kilogramme. 

The  finest  and  most  beautiful  simple  threads  or  yams  come,  then, 
from  France,  England,  Abace,  and  Switzerland.  For  sewing  threads 
and  twisted  threads,  formed  by  doubling  and  twisting  the  most  simple 
threads,  England  has,  above  all  others,  the  superiority ;  aud  in  that 
country  this  industry  has  taken,  and  continues  to  take,  more  and  more 
development.  More  than  twenty  English  houses  exhibited  at  Vienna 
threads  for  sewing-machines.  Their  products  surpassed  those  of 
other  countries,  —  less,  however,  in  the  strength  of  the  thread  than 
in  the  beauty  of  the  finish  and  lustre  of  the  colors.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  threads  of  cotton  gkue,  or  sized,  quite  perfect 
enough  to  replace  silk  for  many  uses.  The  most  beautiful  machine 
threads  came  from  establishments  of  Messrs.  Brooks  (Meltham, 
Ash  worth,  Bolton)  and  Clark  (Paisley).  An  observable  fact  in 
regard  to  these  great  English  factories  is,  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  make  only  a  very  limited  number  of  articles,  to  great  advan- 
tage in  return  of  profit  and  perfection  of  products.  There  is  a  much 
greater  variety  of  articles  in  the  exhibits  of  the  French  and  German 
sections.  Thus  the  houses  of  Herzog  (of  Logdbacli),  Schlumberg  (of 
Guebweller),  Cartier-Bresson  (of  Paris),  and  Boeddinghaus  (of  Eber- 
field),  exhibited  sewing  threads  in  skeins  and  upon  bobbins  of  all 
hues,  with  a  numerous  collection  of  sized  threads,  crochet  yarns, 
cords,  dbc.  Dresden  and  Augsburg,  in  Germany,  possess  some  estab- 
lishments for  sewing  threads ;  but  they  are  not  sufiicient  to  supply  the 
consumption  of  the  interior,  which  is  supplemented  by  England.  Eng- 
land, above  all,  supplies  Germany  with  sized  sewing  threads  for 
machines  whose  use  has  become  general  in  consequence  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  sewing-machines  for  sewing  by  hand.  As  regards  Austria, 
she  remains  tributary  to  other  countries  for  twisted  yarns,  as  well  as 
for  simple  yarns  of  a  superior  quality.  A  single  Austrian  house 
exhibits  sewing  threads  dyed  with  all  the  tints ;  but  the  quality  is 
mediocre,  and  the  colors  dull. 

The  spinning  of  cotton  now  constitutes  the  most  advanced  of  the 
textile  industries,  as  well  in  the  perfection  of  the  work  as  the  beauty 
of  its  products.    Our  yams  at  Alsace  are  equal  in  real  value  to  the 
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best  of  other  countries ;  bat  we  can  still  improve  our  sewing-machine 
threads ;  in  relation  to  which  we  can  learn  mnch  from  England,  as 
to  the  brilliancj  of  the  finish,  the  regularity  of  the  fabrication,  and  all 
the  qualities  susceptible  of  enhancing  the  exterior  appearance  of  the 
merchandise.  In  fact,  the  cotton  tissues,  the  woven  cottons  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  present  products  comparable  with  the  finest  of 
Alsace  and  France.  We  observed  some  Austrian  tulles  and  flowered 
stuffs  of  great  fineness  exhibited  by  the  Austrian  factories,  with  a 
series  of  articles,  such  as  piqu^,  radiated,  damasked,  and  fashioned 
in  every  manner.  Tarare  presented  some  radiated  gauees  of  all 
colors,  and  of  perfect  elegance.  France,  Switzerland^  and  Austria 
exhibit  embroidered  tissues  of  great  richness,  among  which  the  French 
products  hold,  without  contradiction,  the  first  place  in  respect  to 
taste. 

It  is  the  taste  of  the  designs  and  their  great  variety  which  distin- 
guish also  the  printed  cloths  of  Alsace,  among  similar  articles,  from 
other  countries.  Unfortunately  this  beautiful  industry  was  not  rep- 
resented at  Vienna  as  at  the  Universal  Expositions  of  Paris  and 
London.  Whether  Uie  printed  stufis  of  Mulhouse  —  everywhere 
known  and  highly  appreciated  —  had  no  need  of  adding  to  their 
reputation,  or  that  the  graiMl  industry  of  Abace,  preserving  its  sym- 
pathies in  spite  of  our  unhappy  political  situation,  had  a  repugnance 
to  appear  under  the  eyes  of  a  foreign  flag,  the  factories  of  calicoes 
and  printed  cloths  of  our  region  refused  to  take  part  in  the  £:q>osi- 
tion.  [After  giving  a  Ibt  of  the  few  houses  whose  products  were 
accidentally  exhibited,  antd  enumerating  some  of  the  famous  houses  of 
Alsace  which  did  not  exhibit,  M.  Grad  proceeds.]  In  spite  of  this 
abstraction,  the  specimens,  much  too  rare,  of  the  printed  stufl&  of 
Alsace  which  figured  at  the  Exposition  attested  a  manifest  superiority 
in  the  sentiment  of  taste,  elegance,  and  originality  of  design,  harmony 
of  colors,  and  fecundity  of  combinations,  —  always  new,  and  adapted 
to  all  fancies.  England  and  Germany  can  produce  cheap  articles  of 
medium  quality ;  but  Alsace  is  without  rival  among  competitors  in 
stufis  of  Inxury. 

Germany  is  making  great  eflbrts  to  improve  her  manufacture  of 
printed  stufis ;  and  the  imperial  commission  of  Berlin  did  not  regard 
with  pleasure  the  absence  of  the  Alsatian  print  doth  manufacturers. 
In  the  German  Exposition,  Berlin,  Orefield,  and  Eberfield,  in  the 
Austrian  section  the  factories  of  Munkerchen,  of  Beichenberg,  and  of 
Oosmanos  in  Bohemia,  showed  some  fine  specimens  of  dyed  and 
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printed  tissaes.  Keyertheless,  these  products  could  not  rival  the 
articleB  of  luxury  printed  at  Alsace,  neither  in  taste  of  design  nor  in 
colors.  The  international  jury  was  quite  emphatic  upon  this  point 
All  the  world  knows,  besides,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inventions 
relative  to  the  application  of  colors  for  the  printing  of  tissues  are 
of  Alsatian  origin ;  we  know  also  how  this  industry  lends  to  Paris 
inspirations  for  new  styles.  In  the  choice  of  designs,  Germany,  and, 
above  all,  Prussia,  has  much  difficulty  in  placing  themselves  on  the 
level  of  ordinary  excellence,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  Germans 
themselves,  with  whom  modesty  is  not  a  ruling  quality.  According 
to  th^  testimony  of  M.  Muller  of  Stalle,  which  M.  Engel-Dolfuss 
cites  in  his  reports  on  the  School  of  Design  of  Mulhouse :  ^'  There  is 
in  the  Grerman  artistic  industries  neither  taste,  originality,  nor  char* 
acter.  It  is  much  surpassed  by  the  French  and  even  by  the  English 
industry.  Such  a  revelation  is  a  cause  for  reflection.  With  this 
habit  of  following  the  designs  of  foreign  nations,  and  of  remaining  a 
slave  to  their  models,  there  is  much  to  disturb  a  friend  of  one's 
country.  To  be  poor  in  specimens,  and  original  and  tasteful  models, 
this  is  what  is  called  in  our  times  an  incapacity  to  create  a  market.'' 
To  these  just  reflections  we  may  add  the  judgment  of  M.  Wolfgang 
Menzel,  a  humorist,  which  is  given  thus :  ^^  Where  do  we  not  see 
among  us  the  deification  of  every  thing  that  is  foreign,  the  aping  of 
foreign  fashions  ?  We  are  so  accustomed  to  it,  that,  if  some  day  the 
Grerman  nation  should  take  a  fjemcy  to  look  at  herself  in  a  mirror,  she 
would  see,  not  a  Gkrman  being,  but  a  French  monkey." 

At  the  present  time,  England,  the  United  States,  France,  Switzer^ 
land,  and  the  Grerman  2^ilverein  (of  which  Alsace  now  forms  a  part) 
have  a  greater  production  in  articles  of  cotton  manufacture  than  the 
home  consumption  of  these  articles,  and  these  countries  are  therefore 
obliged  to  look  abroad  for  markets  for  their  surpluses.  England,  the 
United  States  of  America  (I),  with  a  powerful  navy,  and  commercial 
relations  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  no  difficulty  in  selling  their 
products.  But  for  France  and  Switzerland,  the  placing  of  their  sur- 
pluses is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  But  for  the  home  consump- 
tion in  Germany,  the  added  competition  effected  by  the  annexation 
of  Alsace,  which  has  nearly  doubled  the  production,  without  any 
compensation  in  outlets  for  goods,  has  placed  the  cotton  industry  in 
a  very  critical  position,  and  has  caused  a  crisis,  the  severity  of  which 
is  attested  by  the  ruins  which  it  has  produced.  Even  before  the 
annexation  of  Alsace,  the  production  of  cotton  woven  goods  in  Grer- 
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inaDj  was  greater  than  the  home  consumptioD.  In  fact,  daring  the 
period  of  1868  to  1870,  the  custom  returns  show  an  annual  excess  of 
9,492,700  kilogrammes  of  exportations  ahove  the  importations,  while 
in  thirty  years  the  average  products  consumed  per  head  bj  the  home 
population  has  doubled.  Therefore  the  German  manufacturers  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  question  of  the  suppression  of  the  duties  still 
existing  against  the  importation  of  English  products,  which  is  de- 
manded by  the  ports  of  the  North  Sea  in  reciprocity  for  the  free 
entry  of  cottons  of  German  origin  into  England.  To  weaken  the 
effect  of  the  free  admission  demanded  for  English  products,  it  is 
alleged  that  the  German  Government  has  made  negotiations  to  lower, 
by  means  of  commercial  treaties,  the  duties  imposed  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  German  goods  into  Russia  and  Austria.  But  all  these  treaties 
are  merely  in  the  shape  of  propositions. 

A  document  published  by  the  imperial  German  Commission  at 
the  Vienna  Exposition  shows  the  severe  effects  of  English  com- 
petition in  the  German  markets,  especially  during  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century.  The  first  developments  of  spinning  by  power  in 
Germany  as  well  as  Austria  date  from  the  epoch  of  the  continental 
blockade.  The  customs  union,  the  ZoUverein,  first  concluded  be- 
tween Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  and  into  which  Prussia  and  the 
other  Northern  States  of  Germany  entered  with  the  view  of  opening 
a  way  to  the  unity  of  a  new  empire,  had  a  very  favorable  effect  upon 
the  development  of  this  industry.  According  to  ofiicial  returns,  the 
countries  of  the  ZoUverein,  which  consumed  in  1836  about  9,288,500 
kilogrammes  of  raw  cotton,  worked  up  in  18G9  70,120,000 ;  and 
while  from  1836  to  1844  they  imported  70  per  cent  of  their  yarns, 
the  importations  of  yams  had  fallen  to  20  per  cent  for  1847  to  1869. 
Notwithstanding  the  annexation  of  Alsace,  Germany  still  imported  in 
1871  a  quantity  of  20,277,600  kilogrammes  of  English  or  Swiss 
yams,  against  an  exportation  of  2,565,600  kilogrammes  made  to 
Austria.  The  number  of  spindles  in  activity  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  ZoUverein  in  1830  was  626,600,  and  of  this  Saxony  alone  had 
841,000.  Germany  now,  with  an  effective  force  of  4,700,000  spindles, 
including  Alsace,  possesses  from  six  to  seven  per  cent  of  the  spindles  in 
activity  in  the  whole  world,  against  a  proportion  of  two  to  three  per 
cent  in  1830.  The  most  rapid  progress  was  during  the  period  of  1846 
to  1860,  for  the  average  number  of  spindles  was  increased  2,890  to 
7,020  during  this  interval.  Almost  all  the  large  establishments  be- 
long to  associations,  and  some  of  them,  like  that  of  Stadtboch  at 
Augsburg,  employ  100,000  spindles. 
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The  principal  centres  of  the  cotton  industry  of  the  empire  of 
Ans^a  are  found  in  Bohemia^  in  the  German  provinces  of  High  and 
Low  Austria,  and  in  the  Tjrrol,  around  Innsbruck  and  Bludenz.  In 
Prussia,  Westphalia,  the  province  of  Rhine  and  Silesia,  which  have 
the  largest  establishments ;  in  Saxony,  the  districts  of  Zwickau  and 
Chemnitz ;  in  Bavaria,  Suabia,  the  Palatinate  and  Upper  Franconia ; 
in  Wurtemburg,  and  in  the  countries  of  Baden,  the  valleys  of  the 
Black  Forest. 

Since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  cotton  weaving  has 
penetrated  the  districts  of  Germany  where  linen  weaving  had  been 
established,  as  Silesia,  Suabia,  and  the  countries  of  Berg.  Later  the 
English  competition  arrested  the  development  which  the  continental 
blockade  had  promised  for  the  home  market  of  Germany.  When  the 
blockade  ceased,  the  £oglish  competition  returned  with  all  its  force. 
It  became  necessary  to  compensate  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
English  manufacturers  by  protective  duties;  and,  thanks  to  those 
duties,  the  spinning  of  cotton  commenced  to  develop  itself  in  its  turn, 
while  weaving  by  power  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  hand-loom. 
Then  the  progress  in  dyeing  and  printing  still  increased  the  protec- 
tion (all  dyed  and  printed  woven  goods  being  protected),  and  the 
construction  of  machinery  at  home  commenced. 

[After  mentioning  the  principal  centres  for  weaving  cotton  in  Ger- 
many, the  author  continues :  — ] 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Zollverein,  there  were  in  1861  — 
the  only  year  for  which  the  dates  are  given  complete  —  23,491  power- 
looms  and  164,459  hand-looms  for  weaving  tissues  of  cotton  or  mix- 
tures of  cotton ;  4,234  power-looms  and  81,384  hand-looms  for 
sheets  and  hosiery.  Perhaps,  however,  the  number  of  164,449  looms 
for  weaving  cotton,  as  well  as  that  of  2,000,000  spindles,  instead  of 
1,700,000,  also  given  for  Alsace  by  official  returns  is  too  high.  It  is 
evident  that  in  all  cases  hand  weaving  must  give  place  to  power  weav- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  smaller  wages  paid  to  workmen,  while  the  competi- 
tion of  Alsatian  industry  will  hasten  this  transformation. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  loweriog  of  the  entry  duties  demanded  by 
Germany  for  the  importation  of  its  products  into  Austria  and  Russia. 
These  duties  are  prohibitive  on  the  part  of  Russia  in  respect  to  com- 
mon articles,  and  they  are  very  considerable  on  the  part  of  Austria. 
In  order  to  introduce  the  Zollverein  yarns  into  Austria,  we  must  pay 
a  duty  of  20  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  for  simple  cotton  yarns, 
which  gives  some  facility  to  the  commerce  in  fine  yarns.    On  the 
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contrarj,  the  Austrian  woven  goods  are  protected  bj  much  higher 
duties.  For  instance,  80  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  for  ordinary 
calicoes;  100  francs  for  relvets  and  heavj  tissues;  150  francs  for 
lighter  and  finer  tissues ;  800  francs  for  tulles.  For  finished  bleached 
or  colored  articles  the  import  duties  are  still  higher.  Under  this 
rigime  foreign  tissues  have  great  difficulty  in  penetrating  Austria; 
and  the  Austrian  spinners  maintain  that  their  own  industry  would 
have  attained  a  much  greater  importance  and  development  than  it 
now  has  if  it  had  been  protected  by  the  same  duties  as  have  been 
extended  to  woven  goods.  However,  the  want  of  large  capital 
explains  still  better  the  backward  condition  of  Austrian  spinning ; 
for  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  procure  capital  by  the  principle  of 
association. 

To  resume,  the  Universal  Exposition  of  Vienna  indicates  the  recent 
progress  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  —  a  progress  whi6h  consists  less 
in  new  inventions  and  great  improvements  than  in  the  generalization 
of  mechanical  ameliorations  already  introduced,  and  even  a  long  time 
since,  by  the  most  advanced  nations ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  production  in  the  countries  where  the  cotton  manufacture 
formerly  was  of  little  importance.  It  appears  that  everywhere  the 
power  spinning  machines  have  completely  taken  the  place  of  thd  old 
hand  machines ;  while  weaving  by  power  reduces  more  and  more  the 
weaving  by  hand-looms.  But  the  significant  fact  placed  in  evidence 
by  the  Exposition  is,  above  all,  ih^  rapid  development  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  among  the  peoples  who,  a  few  years  ago,  obtained  all 
their  cotton  fabrics  from  our  own  Victories. 
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THE  SILK  INDUSTRY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FROM  1766  TO   1874. 

By  a.  T.  LILLT. 

As  the  following  sketch  is  Iftrgelj  con^Kwed  of  personal  remi- 
niscences, no  reference  will  be  made  to  earlj  effi>rt8  at  silk  culture 
and  manu£Eu;ture  in  Georgia,  and  elsewhere  at  the  South,  during 
colonial  times,  which  have  been  already  recorded  in  history.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  describe  the  praiseworthy  labors  at  Philadel- 
phia of  Mr.  Hoeckly  in  1793,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Horstmann  in 
1815.  The  present  retrospect  will  be  confined  to  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  silk  industry  in  a  locality  with  which  the  writer  was  thoroughly 
acquainted.  A  peculiar  interest  gathers  around  the  early  struggles  of 
a  manufacturing  art  which  has  since  been  established  at  numerous  sites 
&T  from  its  obscure  birthplace,  and  has  now  become  of  national  im- 
portance. 

An  extract  from  Barber's  ''  History  of  Connectiout"  (published  in 
1836)  may  fitly  serve  to  introduce  further  details.  Under  the  head 
of  *^  Mansfield  '*  is  the  following :  — 

A  larger  quantity  of  lilk  ia  manufactured  here  than  at  any  other  place  in  the 
United  States.  *  Thia  branch  of  industry  was  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Dr.  Aspinwall,  of  this  place,  about  1766,  who  established  the  raising  of  silk- 
worms in  New  Haven,  Long  Island,  and  Philadelphia.  At  thb  period  (1766) 
half  an  ounce  of  mulberry  seed  was  sent  to  every  parish  in  Connecticut,  and  the 
legislature  for  a  time  offered  a  bounty  on  mulberry-trees  and  raw  silk.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  lbs.  were  raised  in  1798,  and  the  quantity  has  been  in- 
creasing ever  since.  In  1880,  8,200  lbs.  were  raised.  Two  small  silk  factories 
have  been  established  in  this  town  by  an  Engiish  mann&oturer.  The  double 
wheel-head  was  invented  by  Mr.  Horace  Hanks,  about  the  year  1800,  for  the 
purpose  of  spinning  silk.  It  was  first  nsed  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Wright  The 
first  silk  reeled  from  cocoons  was  the  work  of  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Martin^ 
who  bad  been  in  France,  and  had  seen  the  operation  in  that  country. 

The  growth  of  silk  culture  in  Mansfield,  as  indicated  above,  steadily 
rising  from  265  lbs.  in  1793  to  3,200  lbs.  in  a  period  of  thirty-seven 
years,  was  continuous  until  1843-44,  when  a  blight  of  the  mulberry- 
trees  and  other  concurrent  misfortunes  led  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
business  of  raising  silk,  not  only  in  that  locality,  but  throughout  the 
ooontry.    The  growth  of  the  trees  probably  dates  from  1766,  whei 
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there  was  a  general  distribution  of  mulberry  seed  tbroagbont  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  Mansfield  see^s,  however,  to  Imve  been  the  onlj 
locality  where  raising  silk  became  a  fixed  industry.  This  must  be 
attributed  rather  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  than  to  any  peculiar  advantage  of  soil  or  climate.  Until 
the  blight  of  1844  killed  the  mulberry-trees,  they  were  growing 
throughout  the  township.  Here  and  there  portions  of  land,  quaintly 
termed  "  mulberry  orchards,"  were  entirely  devoted  to  them,  and  they 
stood  in  rows,  being  planted  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  apart  Elsewhere, 
and  not  unfrequently,  they  shaded  the  sides  of  the  roads  leading  to  the 
farm-houses,  they  adorned  highways  and  by-ways,  and  fringed  the 
edges  of  the  cultivated  fields.  The  mulberry-tree  interfered  little,  if 
at  all,  with  the  use  of  the  land  for  other  purposes,  while  it  furnished 
the  means  of  a  considerable  income  to  its  owner.  The  silk  obtained 
by  a  single  family  sometimes  amounted  to  130  lbs.  in  a  season.  The 
labor  required  was  light,  as  the  processes  were  simple  and  invariably 
successful,  and  women  and  children  performed  all  the  work,  except 
during  the  sixth  or  last  week  of  the  life  of  the  worms,  when  the  men 
usually  gave  assistance.  Sometimes  the  owner  of  trees  let  them  on 
shares  for  the  season ;  sometimes  he  sold  their  leaves  at  a  given  price 
per  pound,  to  be  picked  by  the  purchaser.  This  constant  source  of  in- 
come to  the  owner  of  mulberry-trees  was  for  fifty  years  a  demonstrated 
fact.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  again  be  possible,  and  not 
in  a  restricted  locality,  but  throughout  the  breadth  of  our  country. 
The  deficiency  is  not  of  climate  or  soil,  but  of  willing  hands.  Not  only 
the  care  of  the  silk-worms,  but  the  manu&cture  of  silk,  and  in  most 
cases  its  sale,  were  part  of  the  business  of  the  matron  of  the  house. 
The  silk  was  reeled  from  the  cocoons  by  a  process  of  the  most  primi- 
tive description ;  and  so  crude  was  the  product  thus  obtained  that  it 
could  only  be  spun  by  hand.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  silk  so 
reeled  could  be  used  by  a  manufacturer,  if  aided  by  all  the  ingenious 
machinery  of  the  present  day.  The  hand-wheel,  on  which  previous  to 
the  year  1800  all  spinning  was  performed,  was  exceedingly  simple.  A 
band  carried  the  motion  directly  from  a  large  wheel  turned  by  the 
operator  to  the  ^  whur"  on  the  spindle ;  and  many  revolutions  of  the 
wheel  were  required  to  give  the  needful  twist.  In  the  year  1800  Horace 
Hanks  invented  the  double  wheel-head.  In  this  device  the  band 
passed  from  the  large  wheel  to  a  counter-shaft,  and  thence  to  the 
spindle  ^  whur,"  giving  an  increased  speed  of  145  turns  to  one  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  wheel-head.    The  new  invention,  under  Hanks'! 
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patent,  was  hailed  bj  the  matrons  of  that  day  with  enthusiasm  as  a 
labor-saving  contriyance,  and  found  due  appreciation  in  spinning  silk, 
wool,  and  cotton. 

American  sewing-silk  was  at  that  time  sold  bj  the  skein  instead  of 
by  weight.  For  convenienoe,  twenty-five  skeins  were  tied  in  a  bunch, 
and  four  bunches  were  &8tened  together,  thus  giving  a  merchantable 
package  of  one  hundred  skeins,  —  a  unit  of  trade  on  which  the  price 
was  based.  Uniformity  in  length  of  thread  was  secured  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  which  declared  that  there  should  be  forty  yards  in  a  skein. 
The  act  was  enforced  with  the  following  penalty : — 

» 

Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  sewing-silk,  unless 
each  skein  consists  of  twenty  threads,  each  thread  of  the  length  of  two  yards, 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  seven  dollars  to  any  person  who  shall  prosecute  the  same 
to  eflfect* 

Yankee  ingenuity  soon  discovered  a  method  of  evading  the  statute. 
Only  twenty  yards  being  put  in  each  skein,  the  seller  was  careful  to 
speak  of  them  as  half-skeins ;  but,  as  they  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
perhaps  some  vender  neglected  this  precaution,  or  perhaps  the  ''  half- 
skein"  was  too  faintly  spoken  to  be  heard.  As  the  fine  went  to  the 
informer,  if  the  purchaser  wished  to  take  this  advantage  he  might 
perhaps  be  willing  to  be  imposed  upon  for  the  sake  of  recovering  the 
fine.  Thus,  with  both  buyer  and  seller  there  was  a  possibility  of 
advantage  in  the  half-skeins,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  were 
popular.  The  loss  by  such  fraud,  we  may  suppose,  ultimately  fell  on 
the  consumer.  Probably  then  as  now,  in  respect  to  skeins  as  to 
spooled  silk,  the  purchase,  if  weighed  in  the  baknce,  would  frequently 
be  found  wanting.  Aside  from  the  half-skein  system,  there  was  the 
inducement  to  make  the  thread,  by  extra  labor,  go  as  ficur  as  possible. 
The  only  limit  to  the  fineness  of  the  thread  was  the  fear  that  it  might 
be  unsalable.  As  the  fair  spinners  themselves  sold  their  product, 
diey  doubtless  gauged  the  fineness  of  their  thread  by  their  capacity  as 
saleswomen. 

Trade  of  that  period  took  largely  the  form  of  barter.  Having  dyed 
her  silk  with  her  own  hands,  the  matron  repaired  to  the  country  mer- 
chant to  exchange  it  for  dry  goods  or  groceries.  The  ^shopping"  of 
the  present  day  must  be  regarded  as  tame  in  comparison  with  those 
cheery  contests  of  old  between  buyer  and  seller,  when  the  value  of  the 
offered  silk  was  a  question  of  more  delicate  adjustment  than  that  of 
the  goods  on  the  shopkeepers'  shelves.    In  contests  such  as  these  the 
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man  foil  often  discovered  that  the  woman  was  his  eqnal.  The  merchant 
had  to  find  a  market  for  the  accnmolated  silk  in  the  citj.  He,  too,  now 
wanted  to  exchange  it  for  goods,  hut  the  personal  charms  of  the  vender 
no  longer  assisted  the  sale  of  the  skeins.  Compared  with  the  Italian 
sewing-silk,  the  American  was  inferior,  and  oflen  a  drag  in  the  market. 
Consumers  found  the  thread  too  fine,  and  of  an  uneven  size  that  gave 
it  a  rough  appearance.  Frequently  the  great  objection  was  urged  that 
there  was  too  much  floss  upon  it.  The  color  was  often  defective,  both 
as  to  shade  and  permanence.  Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks, 
however,  its  silk  production  gavo  to  the  town  of  Mansfiekl  an  income 
of  not  less  than  $50,000  per  annum.  The  labor  which  produced  tliis 
sum  interfered  little  with  the  other  work  of  the  household,  and  was 
vastly  more  profitable. 

Such  were  the  characteristics  of  the  silk  industry  in  this  country 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  that  was  to  supersede  tlie 
spinning-wheel.  A  lad  employed  as  a  "throwster"  in  an  English  silk- 
mill  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  this  great  change.  ( In  1827  or 
1828,  Edmund  Golding,  of  Macclesfield,  England,  determined  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  United  States.  He  was  then  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  he  expected  to  find  ready  employment  as  a  "throwster"  in  an 
American  silk  factory.  Great  was  his  disappointment  at  finding  there 
was  nothing  of  the  sort  in  this  country ;  and  that  even  at  Mansfield,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  silk  industry,  no  process  but  that  of  hand-spinning 
had  been  adopted.  He  sought  employment  in  the  town  in  vain ;  and 
be  had  reached  his  last  sixpence,  and  was  in  threadbare  garments, 
when  Mr.  William  A.  Fisk,  a  trader,  offered  to  give  him  food  and 
shelter  for  whatever  work  he  could  do — an  offer  that  was  gratefully 
accepted.  A  neighbor  of  Mr.  Fisk,  Mr.  Alfred  Lilly,  a  manufacturer 
of  screw-augers  and  auger-bits,  took  an  interest  in  the  lad,  and  invited 
him  to  spend  the  evenings  at  his  house.  Golding  there  described  his 
previous  occupation.  The  mode  of  spinning  silk  by  machinery,  as 
then  practised  in  England,  was  thus  in  a  general  way  explained  to 
Mr.  Lilly,  —  Golding  making  rude  sketches  of  the  winding,  doubling, 
and  spinning  frames.  Mr.  Lilly  readily  comprehended  the  details  of 
the  manufacture,  and  foresaw  no  great  difliculty  in  attempting  it. 

The  three  thousand  pounds  of  raw  silk  which  were  then  annually  pro- 
duced in  Mansfield  could  only  be  disposed  of  when  converted  by  hand 
manufacture  into  sewing-silk,  and  for  the  most  part  had  to  be  offered 
in  barter.  Mr.  Lilly  hoped  that  by  means  of  machinery  a  sewing-silk 
could  be  made  equal  to  the  Italian,  and,  like  it,  capable  of  being  sold 
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for  cash,  instead  of  being  exchanged  for  goods  at  irregular  valuations. 
He  was  Tally  acquainted  with  the  praiseworthy  efforts  which  his  towns- 
men, Messrs.  Hanks,  had  already  made  in  endeavoring  to  spin  silk  by 
machinery;  he  was  further  apprised  of  their  utter  failure,  both  in 
demonstrating  that  the  manufacture  of  sewing-silk  by  machinery  was 
practicable,  and  in  awakening  a  public  interest  that  might  have  carried 
forward  the  undertaking.  Not  discouraged  by  these  facts,  he  brought 
the  subject  before  Captain  Joseph  Conant  and  Messrs.  William  A.  Fisk, 
William  Atwood,  Storrs  Hovey,  and  Jesse  Bingham,  and  with  them 
eventually  formed  a  copartnership,  under  the  name  of  the  Mansfield 
Silk  Company,  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  by  machinery. 

Each  member  of  the  company  was  required  to  pay  $50  at  once, 
and  could  be  assessed  from  time  to  time  for  further  payments  till  he 
bad  contributed  $700  to  the  concern ;  having  reached  this  limit,  he 
could  not  be  required  to  pay  more.  Mr.  Atwood  was  chosen  as  trea- 
surer and  business  agent.  He  was  a  competent  man  of  business,  besides 
having  some  special  knowledge  of  silk.  He  had  produced  for  several 
years  on  his  farm  an  annual  average  of  not  less  than  130  pounds  of 
raw  silk,  which  he  had  disposed  of  to  advantage  after  it  was  made 
into  sewing-silk  and  button-hole  twist  Mr.  Lilly  had  charge  of  pro- 
curing the  machinery.  A  portion  of  this  was  made  in  his  own  shop, 
and  the  remainder  was  obtained  from  regular  machinbts.  A  room 
and  power  having  been  temporarily  provided,  tlie  machinery  when 
ready  was  put  in  motion,  under  the  direct  charge  of  Edmund  Grolding. 
Afterwards  the  company  purcliased  a  building  and  power  (which  had 
been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  wool)  situated  in  Gurleyville. 
Thither  they  moved  their  machinery.  To  this  day  the  building  ia 
known  as  «  The  Williams  SUk  MUl." 

The  serious  difficulties  of  manufacture  soon  became  manifest.  The 
machinery  was  very  crude,  and  a  Yankee  "throwster"  of  seventeen 
to-day  would  scarcely  recognize  it  as  bearing  nny  relation  to  the  work. 
It  was  capable  of  doing  all  that  Mr.  Grolding  had  claimed  for  it,  but  it 
proved  inadequate  for  the  manufacture  of  American  silk  as  that  was  then 
reeled.  Finding  themselves  unable  to  carry  out  their  original  project, 
nnce  Mr.  Golding  could  give  them  no  hint  at  improving  the  reeling, 
they  took  his  advice  in  importing  raw  silk  from  England.  Mr.  Ezra 
Goodridge,  of  New  York,  was  the  importer  through  whom  a  small 
quantity  of  ordinary  reel  Taysaam,  Brussia,  and  long-reeled  Canton  raw 
silk  was  obtained.  This  purchase  was  a  great  curiosity  in  Connecticut, 
and  the  manner  of  working  it  was  a  mystery  to  outsiders.  Mr.  Golding 
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proved  competent  in  the  art  of  winding  the  silk,  and  also  in  teaching 
it  to  a  few  girls,  thongh  thej  found  difficulties  in  their  work  which 
would  be  laughed  at  bj  a  winder  of  the  present  daj.  Bat  Grolding^s 
lack  of  knowledge  about  reeling — his  chief  acquaintance  being  with 
the  business  of  winding  and  spinning  organsine  and  tram  —  made  their 
attempts  to  compete  with  the  Italian  sewing-silk  unsatisfactory,  although 
their  product  was  superior  to  the  home-made  skeins. 

The  company  were  cheered  by  the  hope  of  better  success  in  weavii^ 
silk,  and  in  this  branch  of  business  Mr.  Grolding  was  better  able  to 
encourage  their  hopes.  In  the  Spring  of  1829  the  Mansfield  Silk 
Company  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature, — a  circumstance  which 
directed  public  attention  to  their  efforts,  and  occasioned  wide-spread 
interest  in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk.  People  made  long 
journeys  to  see  the  machinery  in  operation,  and  letters  of  inquiry  were 
numerous.  Among  the  visitors  was  a  Mr.  Brown,  by  birth  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  was  engaged  in  the  tassel  manufacture  at  Boston,  and 
was  anxious  to  obtain  his  stock  as  cheaply  as  possible.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  true  process  of  reeling,  and  explained  it  to  the  com- 
pany.   They  had  a  reel  constructed  under  his  direct  supervision. 

The  unquestionable  success  of  the  new  reel  gave  fresh  life  to  the 
enterprise.  The  company  advertised  their  willingness  to  purchase  all 
the  cocoons  that  might  be  offered,  and  their  purchases  were  large.  A 
small  building,  with  power,  was  devoted  to  reeling.  Improvements 
were  rapidly  made,  patented,  and  adopted,  in  the  reels  driven  by 
power.  Not  only  was  the  reeling  perfectly  successful,  but  the  native 
silk  was  found  to  be  of  superior  quality  and  strength,  winding  and 
doubling  with  greater  facility  and  less  waste  than  China  or  Brussia 
silk. 

Instead  of  being  a  drug  in  the  market,  American  silk  now  became 
an  object  of  demand,  and  the  company  took  measures  to  increase  the 
supply.  The  hardy  native  white  mulberry  was  the  sole  source  of  food 
for  the  silk-worms.  The  seed  of  this  tree  was  carefully  gathered  in 
Mansfield  for  the  company,  and  in  the  spring  following  they  took 
measures  for  extensive  planting.  Their  agents  were  sent  into  different 
sections  of  Connecticut  and  neighboring  States,  with  instrucdons  to 
lease  for  a  term  of  years  suitable  land  for  nurseries,  and  to  arrange 
with  the  owners  of  the  land  for  aid  in  planting,  and  for  subsequent 
care.  The  agents  were  to  revisit  the  nurseries  from  time  to  time,  as 
often  as  might  be  necessary  to  ascertain  that  they  had  proper  attention, 
and  to  secure  successful  growth. 
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In  the  Spring  of  1882  the  company  appeared  before  the  legislature 
to  ask  State  aid  for  encouraging  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk. 
The  Governor,  with  members  of  a  legislative  committee,  visited  the 
companjr's  silk-mill,  and  took  great  interest  in  examining  the  materials 
used,  and  the  machinery  and  processes  of  manu&cture.  Some  speci- 
mens of  the  goods  made  —  such  as  vest  patterns  and  handkerchief  — 
were  presented  to  the  visitors.  The  result  was  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature containing  the  following  provisions : — 

Whoever  shall  transplant  one  hundred  white  molbeny-trees  of  three  or 
more  years'  growth,  on  his,  her,  or  their  land,  within  this  State,  adapted  to  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  the  same,  at  such  distances  from  each  other  as  wiU 
best  fitvor  their  fhll  growth  and  the  collection  of  their  leaves,  shall  receive,  at 
the  end  of  two  years  next  after  said  trees  shall  have  been  transplanted  as  afore- 
said, one  dollar,  and  in  the  same  proportion  of  a  greater  number  transplanted  as 
aforesaid »  upon  proof  and  certificate  thereof  as  hereafter  prescribed,  and* that 
such  trees  were,  at  the  end  of  two  years  after  transplanting  as  aforesaid,  in  a 
healthy  and  growing  condition. 

It  was  also  enacted  that,  where  silk  was  reeled  from  cocoons  by  the 
improved  method,  fifty  cents  per  pound  should  be  paid  to  the  person 
reeling  it,  or  causing  it  to  be  reeled.  A  bounty  of  $1,500  was  bestowed 
upon  the  Mansfield  Silk  Company. 

A  general  interest  in  silk  culture  was  excited  by  this  legislative 
action;  and  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine, 
following  the  example  of  Connecticut,  offered  bounties  for  cocoons  and 
raw  silk  raised  within  their  borders. 

Among  those  who  closely  observed  the  principles  of  the  machinery 
employed  in  the  silk-mill  was  Nathan  Rixford.  He  had  just  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  builder  of  machinery  at  Mansfield  Hollow.  Scarcely 
was  the  machinery  of  the  mill  complete,  when  this  young  man  projected 
considerable  improvements  upon  it,  and  began  construction  accordingly. 
Doubling  and  winding  frames  and  a  spinner  made  upon  his  plans  were 
a  notable  advance  on  the  English  machinery  of  Golding,  and  many 
marked  features  then  introduced  by  Mr.  Rixford  are  retained  among 
the  improvements  of  the  silk  manufacture  of  to-day.  His  success 
attracted  attention.  He  soon  began  to  receive  orders  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  for  several  years  was  the  principal  builder  of 
silk  machinery.  Prominent  among  the  earlier  silk  culturists  and  manu- 
facturers were  Jonathan  H.  Cobb,  of  Dedham,  Mass. ;  the  Nantucket 
Silk  Company,  of  Nantucket,  Mass. ;  Samuel  Whitmarsh,  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.;  and  Cheney  Brothers  of  Manchester,  Conn.     Mr. 
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Whitroareh  and  others  introduced  new  yarieties  of  mulberrj-trees, 
prominent  among  which  was  the  mach-Tannted  Mtdticaulisy  and  of 
less  celebrity,  though  more  value,  the  Alpine  and  the  Bmssia,  the  two 
latter  being  reallj  worthy  of  cultivation  in  this  country,  while  the 
former,  by  its  utter  and  wide-spread  £iilure,  afler  being  absurdly  over- 
rated, brought  loss  and  disgrace  on  the  entire  silk  industry  of  the 
United  States. 

A  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  the  ^^muUteauKi  fever."  Haste 
to  be  rich  led  the  way.  Instead  of  the  old  method  of  planting  mul* 
berry  orchards  with  the  well-known  and  hardy  varieties  of  the  tree, 
the  system  was  adopted  of  securing  from  trees  of  a  single  season's 
growth  leaves  fit  for  feeding.  For  this  purpose,  planting  in  close 
hills  or  in  hedges  was  necessary,  and  the  Marus  tnuktcaulu  was  the 
&vorite  tree.  Its  luxuriant  growth,  when  stimulated,  was  indeed  re- 
markable. Its  leaves,  fed  to  the  worm,  produced  a  silk  that  was  not 
equal  in  quality  to  that  from  the  white  mulberry.  The  trees  had  to 
be  housed  in  winter,  either  in  cellars  or  in  earth-vaults.  Notwith- 
standing the  objections  to  it,  the  multtcatilu  grew  rapidly  in  popular 
favor.  Rarely  was  a  garden  or  a  cultivated  spot  to  be  seen  without 
this  tree.  A  demand  for  the  trees  themselves  sprang  up,  —  a  demand 
that  gave  them  an  absurd  and  factitious  value.  Prices  ranged  for  trees 
produced  from  one  bud  or  cutting,  and  of  a  single  season's  growth,  from 
five  cents  to  ten,  twenty,  fifty  cents,  one  dollar,  and  in  some  instances 
&ve  dollars  apiece.  The  value  of  trees  became  greater  than  that  of 
the  silk  that  could  be  obtained  by  them ;  the  trees  were  worth  too 
much  to  be  used  for  silk  culture,  and  the  raising  of  these  trees  became 
a  speculative  business  of  great  activity.  The  excitement  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  1839,  when  the  fortunes  of  many  thrifty  men  who 
had  embarked  in  the  enterprise  were  wrecked  in  bankruptcy.  Even 
then,  although  the  failure  of  the  muUiccnilti  was  assured,  the  mania  for 
raising  mulberry-trees  was  not  abated,  hardier  varieties  being  its 
objects.  The  writer  was  witness  to  an  instance  of  the  height  to  which 
this  excitement  carried  prices,  and  places  the  facts  here  as  a  matter  of 
record.  Two  trees  of  one  season's  growth,  raised  by  Elder  Sharp, 
of  North  Windham,  Conn.,  were  sold,  standing  in  his  nursery,  in 
August,  1842,  after  due  advertisement,  at  auction.  The  first  one 
offered  brought  $106,  the  second  $100;  and  further  sales  were  with- 
held because  the  bidding  was  not  considered  as  sufficiently  spirited. 
Disaster  followed  this  baseless  speculation,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, when  the  price  of  the  trees  exceeded  the  worth  of  the  prod- 
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act ;  and  in.  1843-44  the  fkhiic  of  artificial  values  collapsed.  A 
deep  reaction  in  popular  feeling  took  the  place  of  the  former  excite- 
ment; and  the  whole  business  of  silk  culture  sank  into  disfavor, 
along  with  the  costlj  and  now  neglected  mulberry-trees.  A  blight  of 
a  general  character,  to  which  even  the  hardj  white  mulberry  yielded 
at  last,  gave  the  finishing  blow,  and  silk  culture  in  America  ceased 
to  exist 

From  1828  to  1844  the  members  of  tlie  Mansfield  Silk  Company 
passed  through  sixteen  years  of  varied  experience,  which  must  remain 
for  the  most  part  unwritten.  They  were  men  not  wanting  in  thrift  or 
enthusiasm ;  but  they  lacked  capital,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  business 
of  manufacture  frequently  made  them  the  dupei^  of  unwise  experiment 
Their  attempt  at  weaving,  though  they  succeeded  with  vest  patterns, 
handkerchiefs,  and  some  other  goods,  must  be  pronounced  a  failure, 
both  as  to  the  quality  desired,  and  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
They  exceeded  their  first  limit  of  $700  assessment,  and  each  paid  in 
more  than  $1,000,  besides  devoting  abundant  time  and  effort ;  but  the 
result  was  at  last  disastrous.  Before  their  final  dissolution,  the  com- 
pany let  their  establishment  to  others  who  carried  on  the  silk  manu- 
&cture.  But  to  the  original  company  must  be  accredited  the  honor  of 
havmg  onginated  the  business,  and  the  popular  interest  in  it  which 
has  since  carried  it  onward. 

Mr.  Lilly  was  himself  the  first  to  sever  connection  with  the  com- 
pany. He  failed  in  his  regular  business  in  1835,  and  attributed  his 
misfortune  to  his  interest  in  silk  manufacture.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
last  straw  on  the  camel's  back.  He  was  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
his  wounded  feelings  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his  failure. 
His  interest  in  the  company  was  appraised  and  sold,  in  the  settlement 
of  his  estate,  for  $350.  The  dissolution  of  the  company  took  place 
in  1839,  —  William  A.  Fisk,  Jesse  Bingham,  and  Storrs  Hovey 
withdrawing  altogether  from  the  business.  A  small  but  prosperous 
enterprise  was  carried  on  by  Captain  Conant  and  William  Atwood, 
associated  with  Harvey  Crane,  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing-silk  and 
button-hole  twist  About  the  year  1840  the  New  York  and  North- 
ampton Silk  Company  employed  Captain  Conant  as  their  agent  They 
had  then  been  in  existence  since  1834,  and  hoped  that  the  Captain 
could  retrieve  their  waning  fortunes.  In  this  be  did  not  succeed ;  but 
he  spent  several  years  in  Northampton,  principally  engaged  in  the  silk 
business ;  at  last  returning  to  Mansfield.  In  1853  he  built  a  small 
silk-mill  and  dye-house  upon  ground  newly  broken  for  the  purpose 
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A  few  honses  have  gathered  around  this  site,  and  it  .is  known  as 
Conantville.  The  companj  formed  bj  Messrs.  Atwood  and  Crane 
with  Captain  Conant  dissolved  at  his  departure;  and  Mr.  Atwood 
built  a  small  mill  (using  the  Rixford  machinery),  a  dye-house,  and 
other  appropriate  structures,  on  Mount  Hope  Biver.  His  undertaking 
was  crowned  with  success.  Mr.  Atwood  was  at  the  time  of  his  deaths 
in  1851,  the  leading  silk  manufacturer  of  the  town,  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  Atwoodville. 

To  close  this  portion  of  our  history,  it  is  only  necessary  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Grolding.  Afler  the  dissolution  of  the  Mansfield 
Silk  Company  he  was  associated  with  Messrs.  Zalmon  Storrs  Ss  Son, 
and  in  1843  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  with  them  in  the  manu* 
&cture  of  sewing-silk.  They  built  a  small,  neat  mill  in  Mansfield 
Hollow,  equipping  it  with  the  Bixford  machinery.  During  ten  years 
their  associated  efforts  were  prosperous.  After  they  dissolved  com- 
pany, Mr.  Golding  bought  land  and  water-power  at  a  site  one  mile 
to  the  north-east  of  Mansfield  Centre,  and  there  broke  ground  for  a 
new  silk-mill.  The  canal  was  partly  excavated,  and  some  of  the  stone 
had  been  gathered  for  the  building,  when  Mr.  Grolding  was  taken  ill, 
and,  after  a  brief  illness,  passed  away.  The  gathered  stone  and  ground 
broken  for  the  mill  still  remain  untouched,  —  a  sad  monument  to  this 
pioneer  of  the  silk  manu&cture  of  America. 

It  was  not  proposed  in  this  rapid  sketch  to  name  all  those  whose  efforts 
in  the  infancy  of  the  jsilk  business  contributed,  through  years  of  struggle 
and  diflUculty,  to  its  ultimate  success ;  nor  is  it  possible  here  to  assign 
the  share  of  honor  that  is  due  to  each,  where  all  devoted  their  best 
endeavor.  But  the  important  relation  which  the  dyeing  of  silk  bears 
to  this  industry,  makes  it  necessary  that  some  incidents  connected 
with  that  branch  of  the  business  should  be  placed  on  record.  The 
first  in  this  country  to  make  a  business  of  silk-dyeing,  and  to  improve 
its  processes,  were  Edward  Vallentine  and  Lewis  Leigh,  who  had  been 
practically  engaged  in  this  occupation  in  London,  England.  They 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1838,  and  in  August  of  that  year  Mr. 
Vallentine  began  business  as  a  silk  dyer  at  Gurleyville,  Conn.  He 
soon  obtained  the  patronage  of  most  of  the  silk  manu&cturers  in  that 
vicinity,  gaining  a  reputation  by  the  use  of  new  and  brilliant  colors 
and  M  permanent  black,  that  were  much  admired.  About  1839-40, 
doubtless  under  inducements  held  out  by  the  New  York  and  North- 
ampton Silk  Company,  Mr.  Vallentine  removed  to  Northampton,  Mass., 
where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  silk-dyemg  successfully.    Although 
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of  apparently  robust  constitntioD,  he  did  not  sunriye  the  meridian  of 
life.  His  death  occurred  in  1851.  Mr.  Leigh,  who  is  still  living,  is 
regarded  by  the  craft  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  silk-dyeing ;  and  to 
his  and  Mr.  YUlentine's  efforts  must  be  given  the  credit  of  having 
done  much  to  establish  this  branch  of  industry. 

At  least  one  incident  connected  with  the  importation  of  raw  silk 
deserves  mention.  "When  the  American  raw  silk  was  properly  reeled, 
it  took  precedence  of  any  that  was  imported,  being  more  easily  worked. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  William  Atwood,  about  the  year  1840,  Mr. 
Ezra  Goodridge,  of  New  York,  sent  a  sample  skein  of  American  silk 
to  China,  with  an  order  for  a  few  bales  of  an  article  to  be  similar  in 
all  respects*  In  compliance  with  this  order,  an  invoice  came  of  silk 
described  as  "  re-reeled  Canton."  The  skeins  were  fee-similes  of  the 
American  sample.  They  gave  great  satisfaction ;  and  up  to  the  present 
time,  silk  of  this  character  has  been  the  subject  of  large  importation. 

The  amount  of  our  imports  of  raw  silk  may  now  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  sQk  industry,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  began  with  home 
growth  and  a  home  manufacture  originally  dependent  upon  the  native 
product,  and  gained  sufficient  foothold  to  survive  the  extinction  of 
American  silk  culture.  The  earlier  importers  of  raw  silk  in  New 
York  exhibited  commendable  enterprise  in  fostering  our  infant  silk 
manufactures,  and  bore  their  share  of  the  losses  which  usually  attend 
new  enterprises.  At  the  present  day  the  number  of  importers  is 
largely  increased,  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  business  amounting  to 
1,250,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk  annually,  of  a  gold  value  of  $7,500,000. 

Among  the  large  manufacturing  establishments  which  create  the 
demand  for  these  importations,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Messrs. 
Cheney  Brothers,  at  Manchester,  Conn.,  which  has  arisen  out  of  the 
ashes,  —  destruction  having  likewise  overtaken  their  earlier  efforts  in 
raw  silk  culture.  They  are  now  the  leaders  in  the  American  silk 
industry,  and  are  successful  in  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  all  other 
branches  of  the  manufacture.  The  Nonotuck  Silk  Company's  establish- 
ment at  Florence,  Mass.,  which  is  an  outgrowth  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
New-York  and  Northampton  Silk  Company,  next  deserves  mention. 
Sewing-silk  and  machine-twist  are  the  specialty  of  this  concern,  which 
gives  employment  steadily  to  more  than  400  operatives,  manufacturing 
more  than  80,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk  annually.  There  are  in  all,  at  the 
present  time,  156  silk  factories  in  the  following  States :  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  California,  Kansas,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  They  give  employ* 
ment  to  about  12,000  operatives. 
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The  production  of  raw  silk  in  this  country,  which  in  1828  amounted 
in  Mansfield  alone  to  3,200  lbs.,  and  which  ceased  entirely  in  1844, 
has  since  been  revived  in  California,  meeting  there  with  a  modified 
success.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  again  extended 
throughout  the  United  States.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  mulberry 
seed  by  Dr.  Aspinwall  in  1766,  the  history  of  this  culture  has  been 
pregnant  with  encouragement,  and  only  a  fortuitous  conjunction  of 
misfortunes  checked  it.  Ameiican  silk,  the  quality  of  which  is  known 
to  be  superior  to  any  that  is  imported,  would  have  to-day  a  cash  value 
and  an  inexhaustible  home  market.  The  subject  of  silk  culture  in  the 
United  States  deserves  special  consideration  from  the  Silk  Association 
of  America. 

Flobekcb,  Mass.,  February,  1876. 


SntruiStrial  iniscellans* 


PROFESSOR   SANSON  ON  PRECOCIOUS  MERINOS. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  sheep-growers  to  the  important  communi- 
cation of  Professor  Sanson,  the  celebrated  zootechnist  of  France, 
which  we  have  translated  from  the  Comptes  JRendus  of  the  French 
Academy.  The  publication  of  his  note  by  that  distinguished  body  is 
a  sufficient  indorsement  of  Professor  Sanson's  scientific  authority.  In 
a  former  number  of  the  ^^  Bulletin  "  we  reviewed  Professor  Sanson's 
book  upon  sheep.*  A  reference  to  that  article  will  show  the  system 
of  culture  which  he  recommends,  and  which  we  will  rapidly  present 
as  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  note  which  follows.  It 
appears  that  the  best  sheep-growers  in  France  regard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Merino  race  as  the  first  object  to  be  sought  for  in  that 
country.  According  to  Professor  Sanson,  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
Merino  race  is  capable  of  the  same  development  in  precocity  and  in 
the  production  of  flesh  as  the  English  Down  races,  which  had  been 
improved  by  EUman.  He  says :  ^^  We  can  procure  in  France,  with 
the  same  degree  of  precocity,  and  in  the  same  conditions,  as  many 
Merino  rams  as  South  Downs.  The  former,  at  the  same  age,  weigh 
as  much,  if  not  more  than,  the  latter.    They  give  as  much  meat  as, 

•  VoL  n.  iMge  U7. 
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if  not  more  than,  the  latter,  and  of  an  UDquestionably  better  quality/' 
He  shows  that  the  Merino  has  been  so  perfected  as  to  remove  the 
folds  of  the  skin,  that  it  has  acquired  a  chest  broad  and  low,  indicating 
a  thick  and  cubical  body,  with  broad  loins  and  widely  extended 
haunches,  with  limbs  relatively  short  and  set  aplomb ;  in  short,  that 
the  perfected  Merino  has  acquired  a  conformation  almost  identical 
with  the  South  Down,  reputed  to  be  the  best  producer  of  flesh.  The 
Merino  has  been  transformed  into  the  most  perfect  mutton  sheep,  — 
maturing  at  an  early  age,  and  yet  preserving  all  the  qualities  of  wool 
which  give  the  peculiar  value  to  the  Merino.  It  is  to  the  latter  point, 
namely,  that  the  Merino,  while  becoming  a  mutton  sheep,  preserves 
its  wool-bearing  qualities,  that  the  following  note  applies :  — 

PROrKSSOR  SANSON^S  KOTK. 

It  18  generally  admitted,  from  reasoning  a  priori^  that  the  absence  of  folds 
of  the  skin  in  precocious  Merinos  must  necessarily  diminish  the  extent  of  the 
surface  covered  with  wool ;  and  that  the  rapidity  of  the  growth,  due  to 
the  abundance  and  special  qualities  of  nouriibment,  cannot  fail  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  hairs  of  the  same  wool.  I  have  proposed  to  determine  scien- 
tifically the  truth  of  these  two  inductions.  My  researches  wore  made  upon 
twenty-two  specimens  collected  during  an  excursion  made  with  the  students 
of  the  School  Grignon,  on  the  2dd  May,  1872.  The  details,  and  the  dis- 
cussions which  they  involve,  will  be  the  object  of  a  complete  memoir  to  be 
published  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time  I  ask  permission  to  expose  in  the 
present  note  the  principal  results  and  conclusions  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
interesting  to  abstract  science,  as  well  as  of  practical  use  in  the  economies 
of  managing  animals. 

The  results  are  contained  in  a  table  (which  we  omit).  Six  apparent 
diameters  were  takep  by  Nachet  micrometer,  from  which  the  real  diameter 
was  calculated.  From  the  facts  which  the  table  contains,  and  the  economical 
hints  which  they  give,  M.  Sanson  considers  the  following  propositions 
demonstrated :  — 

1.  The  precocious  development  of  Merino  sheep  having  the  effect  to  carry 
their  aptitude  to  produce  flesh  to  the  highest  degree  that  sheep  can  attain, 
exercises  no  influence  upon  the  fineness  of  their  wool.  This  preserves  the 
diameter  which  it  would  have  had  if  developed  in  normal  conditions,  for 
the  reason  that  this  diameter  depends  upon  the  individual  and  hereditary 
aptitude. 

2.  The  influence  exercised  by  the  precocious  development  upon  the  hair 
of  the  wool  exhibits  itself  by  an  augmentation  of  the  length  of  the  same  hair, 
its  growth,  resulting  from  the  formation  of  epidermic  cellules  in  the  hair 
bulb,  being  more  active.  There  is,  therefore,  more  woolly  substance  pro- 
duced in  the  same  time. 
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8.  The  precocious  deTelopment  does  not  appear  to  haTe  anj  influence 
upon  the  number  of  curves  or  crimps  which  exist  in  the  hair  for  a  fixed 
length.  It  has  no  effect  upon  the  form  of  the  curves,  which,  like  the  diameter 
of  the  hair,  result  from  the  individual  and  hereditary  aptitude. 

4.  The  precocious  development  does  not  vary  the  number  of  hair  or  wool 
bulbs  existing  for  a  determined  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  skin.  It  pro- 
duces, therefore,  no  change  in  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  iasse  (density  of 
staple)  of  the  fleece.  The  modifications  which  the  staple  of  wool  presents 
in  this  respect  are  only  apparent.  By  increasing  the  length  of  the  hairs,  the 
precocity  necessarily  increases  that  of  the  locks  of  wool  which  they  form, 
which  makes  the  fleece  appear  less  dense. 

6.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  yolk  are  not  modified  by  the  precocity 
of  development.  They  remain  what  they  would  have  been  if  the  animal  had 
been  normally  developed,  as  is  proved  by  the  differences  observed  among 
subjects  equally  precocious.  This  demonstrates  that  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  yolk  depend  upon  an  individual  aptitude  susceptible  of  being  modified 
by  heredity. 

6.  The  precocity  of  development  increases  the  total  weight  of  the  fleece. 
This  proposition  was  implied  by  the  preceding,  which  explains  it.  In  fact, 
from  the  moment  that  the  diameter  and  number  of  hairs  do  not  diminish, 
while  the  length  increases,  there  must  be  necessarily  an  increase  of  substance, 
the  relative  quality  and  quantity  of  the  yolk  remaining  the  same. 

7.  The  commercial  value  of  the  fleeces  of  precocious  Merinos  is  increased 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  oonmion  Merinos,  not  only  by  reason  of  their 
greater  weight,  but  again  by  reason  of  the  more  constant  value  which 
belongs,  pro  rata,  to  combing  wools,  according  to  their  length. 

8.  Far,  then,  from  having  diminished  the  importance  of  Merinos  as  pro- 
ducers of  wool,  by  making  them  acquire  a  precocious  development,  which 
has  had  the  effect  to  transform  them  into  excellent  producers  of  flesh,  it  is 
found,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  increased  this  importance,  and  that,  in 
the  new  economical  conditions  as  in  the  old,  the  Merinos  have  preserved  the 
first  rank  which  belongs  to  them  among  the  ovine  races. 


ISLAND    SHEEP   HUSBANDRY. 

Ok  page  187  of  the  present  volome  of  the  ^^  Bulletin  "  the  reader 
will  find  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Longfellow's  on  the  Sea  Island  Sheep 
of  Maine.  The  writer's  domain  is  an  island  of  about  1,400  acres, 
situated  in  Englishman's  Bay,  south  of  the  town  of  Jonesboro', 
Maine.  His  flock  consists  of  about  400  sbeep,  who  ^^  get  their  own 
living  all  the  year  round,  —  feeding  in  the  winter  on  dried  grass,  moss 
when  they  can  get  it,  twigs  from  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  sea-weed 
thai  gnyws  or  v>a$he$  on  share.   It  would  seem  that  this  letter  attracted 
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considerable  attention  in  Maine,  as  we  find  the  following  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  "  National  Stock  Journal : "  — 

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  IN  MAINE. 

Our  Maine  friends  seem  to  have  suddenly  awakened  to  the  adyantagei 
presented  by  the  islands  along  their  coast  for  sheep-raising.  It  is 'estimated 
that  the  islands  along  the  coast  have  a  combined  acreage  of  200,000  acres. 
Sbeep  have  been  raised  upon  many  of  them,  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  stock 
them  all  with  sheep.  Each  sheep-owner  controlling  the  whole  of  an  island 
will  require  no  fences  to  keep  out  his  neighbors,  no  dogs  to  keep  away  the 
wolves,  and  no  shepherds  to  keep  away  the  dogs.  The  way  they  propose  to 
manage  is  to  simply  turn  out  the  sheep  and  let  them  run,  to  pick  their  own 
living  among  the  rocks,  and  from  the  sea-weed  which  the  ocean  throws  up  in 
large  quantities.  The  ocean  modifies  the  climate  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
is  but  a  brief  interval  in  the  winter  when  the  sheep  require  attendance ;  and 
it  is  proposed  to  carry  them  over  the  interval  on  a  diet  of  JUh, 

Mr.  Longfellow  has  added  to  our  obligations  by  sending  us  a  second 
letter,  which  gives  facts  of  great  interest  in  illustration  of  the  aptitude 
of  sheep  to  conform  to  varying  conditions  of  climate  and  food :  — 

J.  L.  Hay.8,  E«i.  Machias.  March  4, 1876. 

Dear  Sir,  —  As  you  appeared  interested  in  my  reply  to  yours  of  April 
21,  1874,  and  ask  for  the  **  smallest  particulars^*  in  relation  to  my  sheep, 
and  as  I  have  a  **  few  left,"  I  thought  I  would  send  some.  I  ought  to  say,  if 
I  have  not,  that  I  am  a  novice  in  the  sheep  business.  When  I  came  to  the 
island  six  years  ago,  I  hardly  knew  a  sheep  from  a  pig,  and  I  have  not  pro- 
gressed very  far  in  sheep  knowledge  yet.  What  I  state  SLs/acis  I  believe  to 
be  so ;  but  my  opinions  may  and  very  likely  will  change  as  I  advance.  When 
I  read  of  the  feed,  shelter,  care,  &c.,  that  country  farmers  feel  obliged  to 
give  their  sheep,  and  compare  it  with  what  island  sheep  get,  I  am  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  island  or  sea-shore  life  changes  the  nature  of  the  animal. 
I  have  bought  several  barn-raised  bucks  since  I  commenced.  The  first  one 
I  turned  out,  and  the  next  February  took  up  barely  alive ;  the  second  year 
he  weathered  it  till  about  March.  The  others  did  about  the  same.  But 
iheep  bom  on  an  island,  if  they  get  through  the  first  winter,  seem  to  be  all 
right.  I  read  about  sheep  requiring  an  acre  of  pasture  to  a  sheep.  Let  me 
relate  a  "  small  particular"  which  took  place  last  summer.  In  shearing  time 
(about  June  10)  I  told  my  shearers,  if  they  found  any  they  thought  would 
not  winter,  to  select  them,  and  I  would  take  them  home  and  dispose  of  them. 
They  found  seven.  Three  of  them  had  lambs ;  the  same  number  had  not  a 
vestige  of  a  front  tooth,  both  jaws  alike ;  the  balance  had  a  few  little  stubs! 
I  put  them  in  an  enclosure  containing  about  five  acres.  Of  this  amount  at 
least  one  acre  was  waste,  being  ledge,  thick  woods,  and  swamp ;  the  balance 
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Teiy  poor,  never  having  been  plowed.  I  scattered  a  little  seed  on  part  of  it 
last  spring,  which  could  not  have  done  much  good.  One  day  —  the  last  of 
my  shearing — we  tried  to  drive  a  flock  to  the  bam :  part  were  sheared,  part 
not.  In  driving  them  by  this  pasture,  they  jumped  in  from  the  top  of  a  rock. 
I  then  took  down  a  portion  of  the  fence,  and  six  men  and  three  boys  could 
not  drive  them  out,  after  chasing  about  an  hour.  Each  man  then  singled 
out  a  sheep,  run  it  down,  caught  and  sheared  it,  and  put  it  over  the  fence. 
This  left  twenty  sheep  and  three  lambs  in  the  pasture.  Some  time  in  Sep- 
tember I  wanted  some  mutton,  and  with  my  pistol  shot  one  of  the  old  ones. 
It  cut  half  an  inch  of  fat  nearly  all  over  it.  A  few  weeks  later  I  killed 
another,  not  quite  as  fat,  but  good  eating.  I  finished  killing  the  old  ones 
about  the  last  of  November,  and  then  let  the  rest  out  of  the  pasture.  Three 
of  the  seven  were  as  fat  as  the  first,  the  balance  good  mutton.  Although 
there  was  good  water  in  the  pasture,  I  never  knew  one  of  them  drink,  and 
saw  no  signs  to  indicate  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  I  think  they  do 
not  drink  in  summer ;  but  in  winter  I  have  seen  them  eat  snow,  and  lick  the 
ice  where  it  was  thawed,  but  never  knew  them  to  go  to  an  open  brook  and 
drink. 

Now  for  another  "small  particular.**  I  saw  my  first  lamb  about  two 
weeks  ago  (I  think  I  hear  you  say  dead,  and  he  was) ;  a  few  days  ader  I 
saw  another  (alive)  ;  and  at  this  writing  I  know  of  six  alive,  notwithstanding 
the  "  Arctic  wave."  Last  night  and  to-day  we  are  having  the  worst  storm 
of  the  season.  Wind  north-east,  blowing  a  small  hurricane ;  snow  flying ; 
mercury  at  10^  at  noon.  About  eleven  o^clock,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  a 
sheep  came  up  to  the  bam  with  a  lamb  just  born.  She  had  a  look  as  much  aa 
to  say,  '*  Didn^t  I  do  well  P"  I  thought  so,  and  drove  her  in  and  made  her 
as  comfortable  as  I  could.  Now,  all  these  things  seem  to  show,  that  sheep 
can  be  kept  on  the  seaboard  cheaper  than  almost  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
There  are  islands  in  this  vicinity  that  have  sheep  that  their  owners  never  see, 
except  to  catch  and  shear.  There  is  one  drawback :  they  do  not  increase 
as  they  do  around  a  barn.  This  is  owing  to  several  reasons.  One  is,  not 
being  under  the  eye  of  the  owner,  they  are  liable  to  be  stolen.  Doubtless 
some  are,  though  I  have  never  caught  any  one  at  it  More  of  them  get 
surrounded  by  the  tide,  while  feeding  on  the  ledges,  and  drowned ;  and 
some  of  the  lambs,  especially  late  ones,  die  the  first  winter.  I  think  all 
this  can  be  in  a  great  measure  remedied  by  having  a  good  faithful  shepherd 
to  look  after  them.  This  is  an  experiment  I  intend  to  try  when  I  can  find 
the  man.  I  think  a  shepherd  with  his  dog  would  save  these  awful  races  we 
have  in  shearing  time.  They  are  fun  for  the  boys,  but  a  little  rough  for  a 
man  that  has  upwards  of  fifty  years  to  drag  after  him ;  but  (pardon  the  old 
fellow)  he  don*t  find  the  boy  that  catches  more  sheep  than  he  does.  .  .  . 

Yours  most  truly, 

GUABRT  LOKQFRLLOW. 
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INCAPACITY  OF  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS  TO  COMPETE  IN 
THE  MAPKET8  OF  fliE  WORLD. 

In  the  leadiojf  article  of  this  namber  we  have  endeavored  to  demoD- 
strate  the  troth  of  the  proposition  which  forms  the  heading  of  this 
article.  Since  the  earlier  pages  of  this  number  were  printed,  we 
have  received  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  "  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Association,"  Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  which  we  are 
proud  to  refer  to  as  an  illustration  of  the  service  which  industrial  asso- 
ciations can  render  to  our  material  progress.  We  find  in  that  report 
the  following  confirmation  of  the  views  which  we  have  less  forcibly 
presented :  — 

CAN  OUR  EXPORT   IRON  TRADR  BK  INCRBASRD? 

At  present  no  marked  increase  in  our  iron  exports  proper  need  be  ex- 
pected. Professor  J.  S.  Newberry,  in  a  recent  elaborate  paper,  has  well 
expressed  the  advantages  which  English  iron-masters  possess  over  their 
American  rivals  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  iron  for  the  world^s  markets. 
He  says  :  **The  English  manufacturer  owes  his  superiority  to  three  things, 
viz. :  cheaper  labor,  greater  capital,  and  improved  processes."  The  first 
two  of  these  advantages  are  briefiy  explained  as  follows  :  '*  The  Snglish 
manufacturer  has  an  advantage  of  $3  to  $5  per  ton  in  the  matter  of  labor. 
His  greater  capital  enables  him  to  manage  a  large  establishment  with  sev- 
eral furnaces  by  a  simple  and  thoroughly  systematized  administration,  and 
permits  him  to  reap  all  the  advantages  of  doing  business  by  wholesale  rather 
than  retail,  both  in  buying  and  selling."  Of  the  improved  processes,  stress 
is  placed  upon  the  large  size  of  furnaces,  the  high  temperature  of  the  blast, 
exact  scientific  attention  to  details,  &c  He  might  have  added  that  not  only 
does  the  English  iron-master  possess,  as  a  rule,  more  capital  than  the  Amer- 
ican iron-master,  but  he  can  also  borrow  much  larger  amounts,  for  longer 
periods,  and  at  much  lower  interest,  by  means  of  which  borrowed  capital 
important  improvements  are  frequently  made,  financial  cnses  are  tided  over, 
and  sales  are  effected  on  long  credits.  Can  the  American  iron-master  com- 
pete in  foreign  markets  with  a  rival  who  enjoys  all  the  advantages  above 
recited  ?  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  successful  competition  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  coarser  forms  of  iron  is  only  possible  by  such  a  concurrence 
of  conditions  as  will  wholly  neutralize  the  advantages  now  possessed  by  the 
English  iron-master.  To  secure  these  conditions  here  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  strong  to  absorb  the  weak ;  for  capital  to  be  consolidated  ;  for  rates 
of  interest  to  be  reduced ;  for  wages  to  be  uniformly  lowered  to  the  foreign 
standard ;  and  for  such  improved  processes  as  effect  a  saving  of  labor  and 
material  to  be  generally  substituted  for  methods  which  have  been  established 
at  great  expense.    Some  of  these  conditions  might  be  realized  without  great 
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detriment  to  the  public  welfare  or  to  prirtte  interests ;  bnt  others  are  clearlj 
unattainable  except  bv  the  imposition  of  burdens  which  could  not  be  justi- 
fied by  any  possible  resulting  advantages  whatsoeTer. 

To  tear  down  a  blast  furnace  because  it  is  not  constructed  upon  the  latest 
model,  —  does  not,  for  instance,  have  a  Whitwell  stove,  —  or  because  the  ore 
and  fuel  consumed  by  it  are  not  found  in  juxtaposition  in  tire  same  neigh- 
boring hillside  ;  to  abolish  all  hand  puddling  furnaces  and  put  machine 
puddlers  in  their  place ;  to  require  every  rolling-mill  owner  to  make  his  own 
pig-iron  and  thus  save  the  profits  paid  to  the  furnace-man,  — all  these  would 
be  cruel  and  unnecessary  hardships,  and  would  involve  great  waste.  As 
well  ask  the  owner  of  a  square  piano  to  destroy  it  because  it  is  not  a  grand 
piano,  or  advise  the  owner  of  a  New  England  farm  to  give  it  away  because 
it  will  not  produce  cotton.  To  ask  the  owner  of  a  small  furnace  stack  to 
quit  business,  because  he  cannot  make  iron  quite  so  cheaply  as  the  rich  com- 
pany which  owns  four  or  &ye  stacks,  would  not  only  suggest  a  wrong  to  the 
small  manufacturer  and  all  his  dependent  workmen  and  neighbors,  but  it 
would  suggest  a  preference  for  giant  monopolies  over  those  individual  enter- 
prises the  fostering  of  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions. Economy  in  the  production  of  iron  is  commendable ;  but  the  policy 
which  crushes  the  weak  and  exalts  the  strong  is  not  economy,  but  brigand- 
age. Nor  can  we  afford  to  destroy  all  establishments  except  those  most 
recently  built,  for  to  do  this  would  be  to  cut  off  three-fourths  of  our  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

But  the  item  of  cheap  labor — as  cheap  as  that  of  England,  or  Wales,  or 
Belgium  —  is  of  itself  an  impediment  to  the  realization  of  any  dream  of  im- 
mediate successful  competition  by  American  iron-masters  with  their  foreign 
rivals  in  distant  markets.  For  economic  as  well  as  moral  and  political  rea- 
sons, this  country  does  not  wish  its  labor  to  be  so  poorly  rewarded  as  that 
of  Europe.  If  it  were  possible  to  so  degrade  it,  the  interruption  to  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  which  would  surely  follow  would  not  be  compensated  by  any 
advantage  that  might  be  gained  in  supplying  either  the  home  or  foreign  mar- 
ket Tbe  experience  of  this  nation  proves  that,  with  high  wages,  the  con- 
sumption of  all  products  is  at  its  maximum,  and  the  people  are  prosperous ; 
and  that  when  wages  are  low,  as  they  are  to-day,  consumption  is  at  its 
minimum,  and  all  interests  suffer,  even  those  of  the  money-lender.  The 
experience  of  European  nations  proves  that  low  wages  mean  poor  food, 
shabby  clothing,  uncomfortable-  and  unattractive  homes,  but  little  schooling 
for  the  children,  and  no  hope  for  fathers  or  children  of  getting  on  in  the 
world.  Low  wages  in  this  country  would  produce  like  fruits.  We  would 
have,  as  a  result  of  their  permanent  establishment,  an  ignorant,  degraded, 
imbruted,  crushed,  and  despairing  population  of  working  people.  To  impov- 
erish and  degrade  our  people,  by  reducing  their  wages  so  low  that  we  may 
make  iron  or  any  other  product  as  cheaply  as  our  foreign  manufacturing  rivals, 
is  not  desired  by  any  humane  and  patriotic  American.  Unless  such  a  result 
is  reached,  we  cannot  make  iron  so  cheaply  as  Welsh  and  English  and 
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Belgian  iron-masters,  and  the  supply  of  foreign  iron  markets  most  be  left  to 
these  and  other  rivals. 

Bat,  were  it  desirable  to  reduce  the  wages  of  oar  labor  to  a  level  with  the 
wages  of  European  labor,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so ;  and  this  fact 
alone  is  fatal  to  any  enthusiastic  hope  of  seeing  our  foreign  iron  export  trade 
greatly  increased  If  American  working-men  could  be  content  to  receive 
present  European  wages,  the  influx  of  skilled  immigrants  from  Europe  to 
this  country  would  stop,  as  it  has  now  almost  stopped ;  the  labor  markets  of 
Europe  would  be  crowded,  as  most  of  them  are  now  crowded  ;  and  the  result 
would  be  that  wages  would  be  forced  down  in  Europe,  as  they  are  now 
being  forced  down,  to  a  level  so  low  that  we  could  not  compel  our  labor  to 
accept  such  degradation.  Low  wages  here  would  result  in  still  lower  wages 
abroad,  and  consequently  would  not  advance  the  development  of  our  foreign 
export  trade.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  wages  of  English  and  Welsh 
working-men  have  fallen  as  rapidly  during  the  past  year  as  the  wages  of 
American  working-men. 

There  is,  however,  a  phase  of  our  foreign  export  iron  trade  which  pre- 
sents only  encouraging  results.  Our  exports  of  the  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel  have  steadily  increased  within  the  last  few  years.  American-made 
locomotives,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  tools,  car-wheels  and  other  castings, 
nails,  agricultural  implements,  sewing-machines,  fire-engines,  fire-arms,  &c., 
are  in  demand  in  many  foreign  countries  because  of  their  combined  cheap- 
ness and  excellence  and  the  novelty  of  their  styles.  In  the  supply  of  such 
manufactured  products  we  can  now  compete  with  other  countries  in  foreign 
markets.  Our  locomotives  are  sent  to  Russia,  Brazil,  Chili,  Canada,  and 
other  countries ;  our  Pullman  cars  to  England ;  our  sugar-mills  to  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico ;  our  saws  to  Sheffield ;  our  shovels  and  axes  to  Australia  and  to 
other  countries ;  our  machine  tools  to  all  parts  of  Europe ;  our  iron  bridges 
to  Canada  and  to  South  America ;  our  agricultural  implements  to  Mexico 
and  to  many  European  countries ;  our  sewing-machines  and  a  long  line  of 
other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  We  owe 
our  foreign  trade  in  these  commodities  mainly  to  the  intelligence  and  inge- 
nuity of  our  countrymen,  who  have  sent  to  other  countries  many  mechanical 
inventions  and  improvements  which  they  were  glad  to  receive  and  pay  for, 
and  have  since  been  slow  to  copy  in  their  own  workshops.  The  inventive 
genius  of  our  people  has  also  contributed  to  the  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade  in  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  by  contriving  labor-saving 
machinery  by  which  we  have  been  able  to  produce  these  commodities  more 
cheaply  and  more  perfectly  than  our  European  competitors.  Our  export 
trade  in  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  has  therefore  resulted  from  the  eleoa' 
tian  of  our  labor,  —  not  from  its  degradation.  Without  the  stimulus  to  in- 
vention which  accompanies  high  wages  and  the  intelligent,  hopeful  manhood 
evolved  from  them,  the  building  up  of  this  trade  would  have  been  impossible, 
for  we  would  have  possessed  no  advantages  over  our  rivals.  Without  high 
wages  we  would  especially  never  have  been  able  to  induce  skilled  working- 
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men  from  other  lands  to  como  here  to  aid  in  making  this  the  great  mannfac^* 
uring  nation  that  it  is. 

Our  growing  export  trade  in  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  protective  policj,  which  has  encouraged  capitalists  to  embark  in 
manufacturing  enterprises ;  enabled  them  to  pay  high  wages ;  inspired  them 
and  their  workmen  to  invent  new  processes  and  labor-saving  machinery 
through  which  a  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production  has  been  accomplished ; 
and  made  it  possible  for  them,  through  the  intelligence  of  the  workmen 
reared  in  their  own  sliops  or  brought  from  other  lands,  to  produce  goods 
and  wares  of  superior  excellence.  If  this  policy  were  reversed ;  if  manu* 
factures  were  discouraged  and  wages  were  permanently  reduced ;  if  inven- 
tion and  improvement  and  prodaction  itself  were  checked  by  a  glut  in  our 
markets  of  cheap  foreign 'goods ;  if  the  enterprise  and  faith  which  lead  our 
manufacturers  to  seek  foreign  markets,  as  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and 
Germans  seek  them,  were  chilled  and  shaken  by  a  decrease  in  orders  at 
home,  —  we  would  soon  see  an  end  to  our  export  trade  in  all  the  products 
of  skilled  industry  which  compete  with  similar  products  of  foreign  manu- 
facture. 

But  better  than  all  exports  —  better  than  all  foreign  trade  —  is  the  con- 
trol of  our  own  markets,  which  brings  with  it  the  contented  employment  of 
our  own  people.  Our  battle  is  still  a  defensive  one.  Our  exports  in  1873 
of  $16,000,000  worth  of  iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures  give  us  noth- 
ing to  boast  of  when  compared  with  our  importation  in  the  same  year  of 
$45,000,000  worth  of  like  products.  Until  these  fignres  are  reverted,  let 
no  friend  of  American  industry,  especially  its  iron  industry,  be  deceived  by 
the  wretched  fallacy  that  the  day  of  our  industrial  independence  and  su- 
premacy has  come. 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  CANADIAN  RECIPBOCITY  TREATY. 

We  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Treaty  has 
been  rejected  by  the  Senate.  No  interests  would  have  suffered  from 
it  more  than  the  wool-manufacturing  and  wool-growing  industries. 
These  interests  happily  cannot  reproach  themselves  with  negligence 
in  placing  their  views  before  the  Senate.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  first  formal  pronunciamento  against  the  treaty  was  issued  by 
the  Government  of  our  own  Association,  convened  for  action  on  the 
matter,  at  the  first  notice  that  the  scheme  was  in  incubation.  But  we 
have  to  thank  others  vastly  more  than  ourselves.  Our  acknowledg- 
ment of  gratitude  is  first  due  to  Mr.  Blaine,  who  led  the  attack  on  the 
treaty  in  his  remarkable  speech  in  Maine.  So  great  is  the  public 
confidence  in  his  political  sagacity,  and  so  strong  the  belief  of  many 
that  he  will  yet  occupy  a  much  higher  position  than  that  of  Speaker, 
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that  Mr.  Blaine  was  more  powerful  by  his  inflaence  than  his  argti* 
ments,  powerful  as  thej  were,  though  brief.  The  honors  in  the 
argument  against  the  treaty  are  to  be  divided  between  Mr.  Carey, 
Mr.  Morrill,  and  Mr.  Kelley.  Remarkably  diverse  as  these  arguments 
were,  the  reasoning  of  each  of  these  gentlemen  was  insurmountable. 
Admiring  each,  we  cannot  fail,  above  all,  to  recognize  the  cumulative 
obligation  which  we  owe  to  Mr. .Carey.  The  brilliancy  of  his  work 
is  absolutely  uodimmed  by  years ;  and,  although  now  our  Nestor,  he 
is  still  our  Achilles. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  FANCY   CASSIMERES. 

We  are  permitted  to  publish  the  following  interesting  letter.  •  The 
first  fancy  cnssimeres  were  made  and  were  woven  on  baud-looms,  by 
Bonjean,  of  Sedan,  France,  in  1834.  Before  his  invention,  all  wool- 
len clotlis  were  woven  plain.  It  appears  by  this  letter  that,  six  years 
afterwards,  Mr.  Crompton  succeeded  in  weaving  the  fancy  cassimere 
by  power,  and  thus  bis  name  is  identified  with  the  most  important 
revolution  in  cloth-makiog  of  modern  times.  We  hope  that  Mr. 
Lawrence,  whose  service  to  the  wool  manufacture  of  New  England  is 
so  notable,  as  in  his  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  the  ^^  Bay 
State  shawls,"  will  give  us  other  notes  from  the  vast  stores  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  in  his  possession. 

Stockbbidge,  Dec  14, 1874. 
Gbobgb  Cbomptok,  Euq.,  Worcester. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Having  had  a  most  agreeable  acquaintance  with  your 
honored  father  in  the  early  history  of  your  famous  loom,  and  knowing  it  to 
have  been  a  golden  heirloom  to  you,  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  as  a 
matter  of  history  in  our  industrial  pursuits,  that  the  circumstances  of  its 
becoming  so  distinguished  in  woollen  fabrics  be  narrated.  Not  a  yard  of 
woollen  fabrics  had  ever  been  woven  by  power-loom  in  any  country  till  done 
by  your  father  at  the  Middlesex  Mills,  in  Lowell,  in  1840.  Your  father 
invented  this  loom  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  in  1837 ;  took  it  to  England 
the  next  year,  where  it  was  patented ;  and  he  filled  one  cotton-mill  there 
with  them,  and  started  it  successfully  ;  then  returned  to  this  country  late  in 
1839.  Early  in  1810  he  was  in  Lowell,  with  specimens  in  cotton  fabric^  of 
what  his  loom  could  do.  At  that  time  I  had  charge  of  the  Middlesex 
Company,  and  saw  them,  remarking  that  woollen  fabrics  were  only  worn 
with  plain  surfaces,  and  his  loom  could  not  be  used  for  them.  The  cotton 
manufacturers  in  l^well  did  not  see  it  was  for  their  interest  to  change  their 
fabrics,  and  your  father  returned  to  Taunton.  ' 

Within  ten  days  of  this  interview,  my  early  friend,  William  B.  Draper, 
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arrived  in  Boston,  from  Paris  (where  be  had  lived  fifteen  years),  and  came 
to  pass  a  night  at  my  house  in  Lowell.  He  had  an  overcoat  woven  in  dia- 
mond figures  of  great  beauty  ;  said  he  saw  it  at  an  Ezqpsition  in  Paris,  — 
Bonjean  &  8on,  of  Sedan,  were  the  manufacturers,  —  and  it  was  as  sure  to 
be  popular  as  the  sun  was  to  rise.  He  gave  me  a  small  bit  from  inside  the 
collar,  and  the  same  day  I  sent  a  man  to  Taunton  for  your  father.  Both 
returned  in  a  few  days,  bringing  one  of  his  original  cotton  looms,  with  which 
we  experimented  tiU  its  practicability  for  woollen  fabrics  was  demonstrated. 
Your  father  continued  with  the  Middlesex  Company  two  years,  and  I  saw 
^him  daily.  He  was  modest  and  gentle,  and  impressed  me  with  the  belief 
that  he  was  highly  gifted  with  genius.  The  attentions  shown  you  at  the  last 
Imperial  Exposition  in  Paris,  by  the  leading  woollen  manufacturers  of 
Europe,  show  that  the  services  of  your  father  and  yourself  are  as  highly 
appreciated  abroad  as  at  home.  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  of  late  marvelloua 
improvement  in  the  harness  motion,  and  hope  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
will  be  further  identified  with  the  genius  and  ability  of  your  family. 

I  remain  your  friend,  *. 

Samubl  Lawbsncb.  J 


THE  NEW  ORGANIC  SULPHURET  DYDS. 

We  have  received  from  Germany,  accompanied  by  specimens  of 
the  dyes,  a  commanication  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract. 
We  confess  our  incredulity  of  the  extraordinary  statements  which  this 
article  contains,  until  we  had  seen  them  verified  by  a  notice  in  the 
^^  Bulletin"  of  the  SociiU  Industrielle  of  Mulhouse,  to  which  we  shaU 
hereafter  more  fully  refer :  — 

Scarcely  have  the  wonderful  discoveries  in  the  manufacture  of  the  arti- 
ficial madder  dyes  entered  into  the  field  of  industry,  than  a  new  invention 
has  been  made,  which  leaves  behind  every  thing  that  has  thus  far  been 
accomplished  in  this  domain. 

By  the  new  process  of  Messrs.  Croissant  &  Bretonni^re,  for  which  patents 
have  been  granted  everywhere, — even  in  Prussia, — the  most  common  and 
cheapest  organic  substances  can  be  converted  into  coloring  matters,  which 
fulfil  all  conditions  that  may  be  required.  Such  organic  materials  hitherto 
applied  are :  wood,  sawdust  of  all  kinds,  human  and  vegetable  detritus, 
lichens  and  mosses,  bran,  farina,  gluten,  starch,  fecula,  sugar,  glucose,  eel* 
lulose,  paper  and  cotton  waste,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  gelatine,  caseine,  fibrine, 
albumine,  blood,  horn,  soot;  tartaric,  citric,  and  formic  acids,  and  their 
alkaline  salts ;  resins,  such  as  galipot,  aloes,  guaiacum,  dragon's  blood ;  gum 
resins,  such  as  gum  tar ;  gum,  such  as  gum  tragacanth,  gum  arable,  —  in 
short,  most,  if  not  all,  organics  may  be  converted  into  colors  by  the  new 
process. 
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The  great  adyantages  of  this  inTention  are  eTident,  especially  if  it  is 
known  that  the  necessary  chemicals  belong  to  the  cheapest  ones  obtainable. 

1.  The  prooess  of  manufacture  is  exceedingly  simple;  it  requires  neither 
costly  nor  complicated  apparatus,  and  little  labor.  Regarding  the  operation 
itself,  it  requires  no  skilful  labor,  and  yields  satisfactory  results  with  but 
little  attention. 

2.  The  intensity  of  the  new  dyes  surpasses  that  of  most  other  colors. 

8.  They  are  very  durable,  and  resist  acids  or  alkalies  better  than  any 
dyes  known. 

4.  They  are  cheaper  than  the  most  common  dyes.  One  pound  of  color 
firom  sawdust  is,  for  instance,  only  about  half  as  dear  as  logwood  extract, 
and  yields  four  times  as  much  coloring  matter. 

6.  By  the  new  process  all  shades  can  be  produced  directly. 

By  the  new  invention  colors  can  be  produced  in  the  most  simple  manner, 
and  with  little  cost,  from  materials  occurring  everywhere,  and  having  but 
little  value.  It  allows  further  to  produce  an  almost  unlimited  number  of 
tints,  with  the  exception'  only  of  red,  blue,  and  green ;  t.  e,,  such  colors 
which,  thus  far,  could  not  be  made  of  great  durability.* 

The  new  colors  are  soluble  in  water,  and,  what  is  very  important  in 
calico  printing,  they  adhere  without  any  mordant.  They  are  applicable  on 
wool,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  wood,  leather,  and  paper,  and  are  used  like  other 
colors.  They  are  fixed  with  bichromate  of  potash  or  metallic  salts.  In 
dyeing  wool  or  silk,  any  surplus  of  alkali  is  neutralized  by  an  acid. 

The  Sociiih  Indtutrielle  of  Mulhouse  (Alsace)  has  expressed  itself  very 
favorable  on  these  colors,  and  is  shortly  to  publish  an  extensive  report. 
Very  favorable  testimonials  were  also  given  by  dyers  from  Lille,  Roubaix, 
Tonrcoing,  Rouen,  Chalet,  and  Laval,  and  for  one  year  and  a  half  the 
inventors  have  carried  out  their  process  in  their  own  factory.  Hence  the 
question  is  not  to  introduce  something  problematical,  but  to  found  an  in- 
dustry, the  products  of  which  are  well  known  in  France  as  '*  grand  teints,** 
and  also  in  Germany. 

The  commimieation,  which  is  dated  at  Frankfort,  and  signed 
Worth  So  Co.,  who  appear  to  have  an  agency  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
was  prepared  with  the  object  of  selling  the  rights  to  the  patents  in 
this  country,  and  cooclades  with  a  statement  of  the  profits  to  be 
derived  from  the  manufacture.  They  state  that  100  lbs.  of  the  new 
coloring  matter,  which  costs  £3,  arc  equal  in  dyeing  power  to  from 
800  to  450  lbs.  of  extract  of  logwood,  costing  £5  Ss,  per  100  lbs. 

The  number  of  the  ^^  Bulletin"  of  the  Soctete  Industrielle  of  Mul- 
house for  October,  1874,  contains  the  memoir  presented  by  the  in- 
ventors npon  the  "  Organic  Sulphnrets,"  —  the  name  which  they  give 
to  the  new  tinctorial  products.    The  article  is  too  long  and  minute 

*  This  it  too  strongly  stated.    None  of  the  pare  or  chromatie  oolort  are  produced. 
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for  publication,  but  we  give  to  our  readers  some  of  its  most  important 
points. 

The  inventors  commenced  studying  the  organic  coloring  substances 
in  1868,  with  a  view  of  modifying  their  constitution  and  obtaining 
new  results  in  dyeiug.  Abandoning  their  experiments  upon  materials 
already  used  in  dyeing,  they  attempted  the  treatment  of  different 
organized  bodies  having  naturally  no  coloring  properties,  such  as 
farinas,  starch,  malt,  and  sawdust.  These  bodies,  under  the  influence 
of  heat  and  caustic  soda,  were  transformed  into  oxalate  of  soda,  but 
acquired  no  coloring  powers.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  the  inventors 
of  modifying  the  constitution  of  these  organized  bodies  by  introducing 
a  new  element  capable  of  removing  the  hydrogen  from  them.  The 
substance  which  they  finally  fixed  upon,  on  account  of  its  low  price, 
was  sulphur.  The  method  adopted  was  to  treat  these  orgnnic  sub- 
stances with  sulphuret  of  sodium,  at  high  but  variable  temperatures, 
according  to  the  body  acted  upon.  The  sulphur  removed  the  hydrogen 
by  causing  the  disengagement  of  sulphydric  acid,  and,  by  virtue  of  the 
laws  of  substitution,  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  were  replaced  by  an 
equivalent  number  of  atoms  of  sulphur,  forming  a  new  body,  which 
had  acquired  by  the  action  of  the  sulphur  tinctorial  qualities  in  which 
it  had  before  been  completely  wanting.  All  the  substances  already 
enumerated  in  the  extract  with  which  we  commenced  this  article 
have  been  converted  into  coloring  material.  The  inventors  regard 
those  produced  from  sawdust  as  the  most  important,  from  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  great  stability  of  dyes  which  it 
gives.  The  sawdust  from  all  kinds  of  wood  may  be  used,  but  the 
hard  woods  are  preferred,  while  the  resinous  woods  are  less  favorable. 
The  sulphureted  sawdust  is  a  soluble  product,  black,  with  a  slight 
tint  of  brown.  ^^  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  tinctorial 
power  truly  extraordinary^  and  furnishes  hues  of  remarkable  solidity, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  delicate  tones."  This  is  illustrated  by 
specimens  of  dyed  cotton  thread ;  two  colors  being  shown,  —  a  gray 
and  a  very  deep,  but  slightly  brownish,  black.  The  authors  add : 
*'  We  think  that  this  product,  of  such  simple  preparation,  will  be  of 
great  advantage  in  dyeing,  not  only  for  the  solid  tints,  which  it  fur- 
nishes directly,  but  as  a  bottom  for  other  colors.'' 
The  method  of  applying  the  colors  is  thus  given :  — 
^^  There  are  many  methods  of  fixing  our  dyes  upon  fibres.  All  the 
agents  which  precipitate  their  solutions  can  be  applied  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  the  solidity  of  the  dye  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  The 
method  which  we  use,  and  which  is  very  simple,  is  as  follows :  — 
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*^  It  18  odIj  necessarj  to  dissolve  our  prodacts  in  warm  water,  in 
qnaotities  varying  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  tint  we  wish  to 
produce.  We  call  this  solution  the  coloring  hath.  The  cotton  yarns 
are  immersed  in  this  bath  for  about  half  an  hour.  They  are  then 
taken  out,  and  immersed  for  the  same  time  in  a  very  hot  bath  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  which  we  call  the  oxidizing  hath.  They  are 
theu  rinsed  in  flowing  water,  and  afterwards  generally  submitted  to 
the  action  of  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  removes 
the  bichromate  of  potash  not  removed  by  the  washing,  and  finally 
consolidates  the  dye.  This  last  bath  we  call  the  fixing  hath.  The 
dyed  materials  are  then  washed  in  cold  water  and  dried  in  the  open 
air  or  in  a  stove. 

*^  Among  the  tints  obtained  by  this  process  there  are  some  whose 
stability  is  truly  remarkable. 

^^  Besides  this  method  of  dyeing  by  skeins,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  our  products  can  be  applied  to  fabrics  in  the  piece ;  and  their  use 
in  printing  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty. 

^*  Our  personal  experiments  have  been  made  principally  upon  cotton 
yams  and  fabrics,  but  we  have  also  applied  our  products  to  the  dyeing 
of  wool  and  silk.  It  is  desirable  for  the  latter  textile  materials,  in 
some  cases  to  add  to  the  coloring  hath  a  few  drops  of  a  mineral  or 
organic  acid,  —  acetic  acid,  for  example.  The  dyeing  thcD  proceeds 
as  in  other  cases." 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  our  authors  in  their  description  of  the 
special  operation  of  different  materials,  especially  the  naturally  colored 
dyeing  products.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  more  varied  tints 
are  produced  by  the  application  of  this  process  to  the  naturally  colored 
woods  and  other  organic  dyeing  materials. 

The  authors  conclude  this  paper  in  these  words :  — 

*^  The  chemist  used  to  say,  ^  Give  us  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  we 
will  give  you  sugar.'  We  can  now  say,  ^  Give  us  a  pocket^andker- 
chief,  and  we  will  return  you  a  dyeing  product.' 

''  Up  to  this  time,  if  we  except  the  artificial  products  from  coal, 
nature  has  furnished  directly  to  dyers  all  the  materials  which  they 
use.  The  greater  part  of  these  materials  are  exotic ;  and  Europe,  in 
order  to  make  use  of  them,  must  render  herself  tributary  to  the  coun« 
tries  producing  them. 

^^  The  method  which  we  point  out  enables  industry  in  many  cases  to 
replace  natural  by  indigenous  factitious  products,  and  to  do  this  with 
advantages  of  cheapness  and  solidity  of  dyes. 
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''  The  greater  part  of  our  colors  have,  it  must  be  said,  oeither  the 
purity  nor  the  brilliancy  of  the  aoilioe  djes.  Thej  generally  are  of 
tints  more  or  less  achromatized  (that  is,  they  do  not  produce  the 
chromatic  or  pure  colors  of  the  rainbow,  but  ore  neutral).  Still,  with 
this  deficiency,  they  may  be  used  to  essential  advantage  in  many 
manufactures.  Besides,  they  can  be  associated  with  other  colors  to 
deepen  them,  and  to  give  what  the  dyers  call  a  bottom. 

^^  We  may  observe  that  among  our  tints  there  are  some  whose 
remarkable  stability  can  be  used  to  great  profit  in  dyeing  fabrics 
which  have  to  be  subjected  to  frequent  washings. 

^  The  fabrication  of  our  products  is  characterized  by  uncommon  sim" 
plidty.  It  requires  neither  costly  material  nor  special  plans  for 
manufacturing ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  we  obtain  these  new  color- 
ing materials  from  substances  of  no  value,  and  by  processes  of  no 
expense,  we  are  authorized  to  believe  that  our  discovery  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  scientific  and  industrial  world." 

This  memoir  is  followed  by  a  report  of  a  committee  of  five  chemists, 
to  which  it  was  submitted  by  the  Society.  This  report  is  naturally 
characterized  by  the  reserve  with  which  conservative  science  regards 
all  innovations ;  but  it  fully  admits  the  correctness  of  all  the  facts 
stated  in  the  memoir.  It  says,  en  resume:  ^*-  The  products  of  Messrs. 
Croissant  and  Bretonni^re  have  given  us  no  tint  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  by  other  means ;  but  these  products  present  the 
advantages  of  the  greatest  facility  of  application,  and  of  a  remarkable 
solidity,  conjoined  with  the  advantage  of  a  relatively  low  cost." 

The  reports  which  reach  us  from  other  European  industrial  journals 
show  that  this  discovery  is  admitted  by  practical  manufacturers  to  be 
one  of  the  most  marked  steps  in  dyeing  in  the  progress  of  our  time. 


OFFICIAL  PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
Eriiors  in  Official  Reports  of  Wool  Cosrsuxpnoir  Corrsctrd. 
To  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers :  — 

The  Chairman  of  your  Committee  on  Statistics  published  with  the 
last  Annual  Report  t)f  his  house,  George  Wm.  Bond  &  Co.,  the  fol- 
lowing table  from  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
showing  the  quantity  of  foreign  wool  entering  into  consumption  in 
the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  years  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874, 
purporting  to  be  divided  according  to  the  United  States  Revenue 
Classification :  — 
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Qa Ajmrr  or  Fonnoir  Wools  bnterbd  fob  Gonsitmptiox  nr  thb  Fmoal  Years 


Clatfl  1. 

.  1. 

«  1. 

"  2 

"  2 

"  2 

„  3. 

„  9. 


Yalne  32  cts.  per  lb.  or  lots,  nnwuBhed 

Value  over  32  cts.  per  lb 

Scoured 

Wariied 

Value  32  cts.  per  lb.  or  less     .... 

Value  over  32  cts.  per  lb 

Scoured     

Value  12  cts  or  less  per  lb 

Costing  over  12  cts.  per  lb 


1871. 


5^48.203 

3.334 

23,430 

17,431.746 

223,803 


19,658,743 
6,892,2S2 


60,164,055 


1872. 


14,733.»70 

1,983,186 

679 

153,496 

35.873.654 

6,280,739 

1,067 

17,887.464 

18,401,384 


94,316,639 


1873. 


6,011.201 

722,547 

3,332 

292.404 

43,878.672 

5,693,843 

lo!923,36l 
17,716,491 


»l,241,854 


1874. 


1,264.904 

1,087.391 

'    10,024 

35.893 

26,560,382 

2,000 

14J3b,863 
12,577,227 


66,268,684 


After  it  was  prepared  and  ready  for  distribution,  he  examined  it 
and  found  that  so  far  as  the  division  into  first  and  second  classes  is 
concerned,  it  was  entirely  at  fault.  He  immediately  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Young,  the  accomplished  chief  of  that 
Bureau,  who  sent,  as  his  authority  for  that  report,  an  abstract  of  the 
returns  of  the  Boston  and  New  York  custom-houses. 

A  correspondence  with  those  custom-houses  revealed  the  fact  that 
as  their  returns  were  simply  for  revenue  purposes,  and  as  the  duties 
are  the  same  on  No.  1  and  No.  2,  they  had  neither  in  New  York  nor 
Boston  been  governed  by  any  particular  rule  in  placing  the  returns 
unddt  one  head  or  the  other. 

In  consequence  of  this  correspondence,  Mr.  Young  has  added  an 
explanatory  note  to  the  table  in  the  Report  on  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation for  1874,  and  has  given  instructions  to  the  several  custom- 
houses to  make  the  classifications  correct  hereafter.  This  is  very 
important,  as  the  enormous  amount  reported  as  second-class  wool  was 
liable  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  first-class  washed  wool  had  been 
introduced  as  second  class,  to  avoid  the  double  duty  to  which  washed 
wool  of  the  first  class  is  subject. 

From  the  Boston  custom-house  the  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1874 
of  wools  that  went  into  consumption  14,814,329  lbs.  second  class,  and 
no  first  class. 

We  have  returns  from  the  appraisers'  department  of  this  custom- 
house, which  show  that  the  whole  amount  of  second-class  wool  imported 
during  the  calendar  years  of  1873  and  1874  was  1,264,163  lbs.,  and 
of  first  class  22,^7,417  lbs.  The  table  which  we  annex  gives  the 
imports  into  Boston  as  prepared  and  classified  by  the  appraisers  of 
this  port  for  six  years,  and  is  without  doubt  reliable. 

VOL.  V.  NO.- IV.  87 
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1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1873. 

1873. 

1874. 

Total  for 
Six  Years. 

FiretClaai.    . 
Second  ClaM  . 
Thinl  CUuM     . 
Waste    .    .    . 

3,402,487 
3,747,131 
12,297^76 

6,435,767 
2.061,384 
8,836,238 

22,660.433 
2.894.553 
13,030,797 

21,660,712 

1,972,284 

14,037.876 

162,154 

14,669,470 

1,051,641 

9,600,916 

66,687 

7,Tn,947 

212,522 

6,029,829 

75,615,816 

11,939,515 

63,732,980 

208,841 

* 

Total  .    .    . 

19,447,194 

16,333,389 

38,594,783 

37,723,025 

25^,713 

14,019,996 

151,387,103 

This  shows  that  the  import  of  second-class  wool  for  the  six  jears 
was  only  7.22  per  cent  of  the  entire  importations  at  this  port,  where 
they  have  andoubtedly  formed  a  larger  portion  than  at  any  other,  oat- 
side  of  the  Canadian  poits. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee  on  Statistics,  by 

Gkoeob  Wm.  Bond,  Chairman. 


PERCEHTAGB  OV  WoOL  MaCHIXBRT  III  OfEBATIOH  OI  1874. 

To  the  Oovemtnent  of  the  National  AssocuUion  of  Wool  Manufacturers :  — 

Gents,  —  In  accordance  with  the  vote  passed  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  October,  the  Committee  on  Statistics  sent  the  following  Circu- 
lar to  manufacturers,  and  received  returns  from  268. 

BosTOir,  Oct,  1874. 

Dear  Sm,— At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manofiu^t- 
arers,  held  in  New  Torlc,  on  the  7th  inst,  it  was  voted, — 

"That  the  Committee  on  Statistics  take  measures  at  once  to  ascertain  howmnch 
woollen  machinery  is  now  running.*' 

To  aid  in  this  will  jou  please  to  return  the  enclosed  card,  filled  out  with  replies  to 
the  following  questions:  — 

We  have  in  our  Directoiy  recorded  the  number  of  sets  of  cards  in  yonr  mill,  and  the 
number  of  combers. 

What  was  about  the  average  number  of  hours  per  day  that  yonr  machinery  ran  dur- 
ing the  six  months  ending  Sept  80, 1874?  The  questions  which  We  propose  are  the 
following:  — 

What  tooi  the  average  number  ofhourtfrom  that  date  to  Oct.  15  ? 

What  i»  the  present  average  t 

What  kind  qf  goods  are  gou  making  t 

Please  reply  promptly,  to  fiicilitate  an  early  report  on  the  condition  of  the  woollen 
naaufocture  of  the  country. 

All  replies  will  be  confidential;  the  aggregate  result  only  will  be  made  public. 

Yours  respectfully, 

George  Wm.  Bohd, 
James  ftor, 
J.  y.  Babksr, 
£.  L.  Stimsov, 
John  T.  Waring, 

Committee  on  Statittict, 

Note.  —  A  null  of  10  sets  of  cards,  if  7  hare  averaged  8  hours,  will  average,  for  the 
10,  6  6-10  hours. 
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The  result  of  these  retarns  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


KUTD  OF  OOOIW  MAKUVAOTUBSD. 

1 

1 

1 

hi 

< 

ill 

Hi 
1^^ 

if- 

Cawimcres • 

96 
14 
27 

5 

6 
10 

8 
16 

7 
19 
67 

866 
174 
188 
22 
179 
65 
67 
106 
122 
136 
462 

9.28 
10.94 
10.27 
7.70 
10.42 
11.82 
10.82 
10.39 
9.36 
9.80 
9.31 

838 
9.38 
9.10 
7.00 
10.00 
11.68 
10  36 
10.08 
8.87 
896 
8.16 

7.10 

Bearen  and  Coatings 

Flannels 

Satineu 

Carpets 

Blankets 

Ladles' Dress  Goods 

Repellants  and  CloaUngs    .... 
Tarns      ...•...•.•• 

8.06 
8.36 
7.00 
10.00 
11.35 
10.00 
9  70 
863 

KnltOoods 

Sundries 

7.66 
8.32 

Total 

268 

2,366 

9;74 

132 

10.30 

'8!84* 
146 
0.46 

Ayerage 

8.13 

lif  ot  in  oneration    ...... 

143 

Average  time  ezoliidfaig  sets  idle 

•    •    • 

•    •    • 

8.70 

The  returns  were  from  2,026  sets  of  cards  and  96  combers,  esti- 
mated as  together  eqaal  in  capacity  for  consuming  wool  to  2,866  sets 
of  cards.  Although  these  returns  are  from  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  mills  in  the  United  States,  they  may  perhaps  be  safely  assumed 
to  represent  the  average,  as  they  embrace  almost  every  branch  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  and  are  from  nineteen  different  States. 

Many  of  these  mills  return  a  variety  of  manufactures,  and  these  we 
have,  where  they  could  not  be  approximately  divided,  placed  in  the  line 
of  sundries. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GxoBOB  Wsf.  Bond,  Chairman. 


THE  COW  AND  CAMEL  HAIB  FRAUD  EXPOSED. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Dawes,  who  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  serve  our  manufact* 
nrers,  the  frauds  in  the  importation  of  woollen  goods  alleged  to  be 
composed  of  cow  and  camel's  hair  will  be  stopped.  Stimulated  by 
Mr.  Dawes's  representations,  the  Treasury  Department,  which  has 
recently  signally  proved  its  interest  in  guarding  our  industries,  has 
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thoroaghlj  investigated  the  character  of  these  importations,  and  has 
obtained  unequivocal  proof  that  frauds  have  been  for  years  past  per- 
petrated on  the  Government,  in  the  importation  of  goods  which  the 
English  manufacturers  swore  were  made  wholly  of  camel's  or  cow's 
hair,  and  as  such  entitled  to  admission  at  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  while 
in  fact  they  were  in  a  very  great  measure  composed  of  wool,  and  as 
such  liable  to  the  higher  duty  imposed  on  woollen  goods.  We  are 
informed  that  the  Department  has  taken  effectual  measures  to  stop 
this  fraud. 


WHAT  IS   THE  SPECIAL  VALUE  OF  NOILS? 

One  great  drawback  to  the  worsted  manufacture  of  this  country  is 
the  low  estimate  in  which  noils  are  held  by  manufacturers.  In  Eng- 
land they  bring  nearly  as  much  —  some  grades  fully  as  much  —  as  the 
scoured  wool  from  which  they  were  combed ;  while  in  this  country 
they  are  not  bought  readily  even  at  a  discount  of  25  to  30  per  cent 
from  the  cost  of  the  wool  to  the  combers  ;  which  difference  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  loss  of  7^  to  10  per  cent  on  the  raw  material  used  in  this 
branch  of  manufacture. 

At  the  present  time  some  of  the  grades  are  as  high  as  they  are  in 
this  country,  which  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  our  woollen 
manufacturers  have  something  to  learn  with  regard  to  their  use  from 
the  long  ej^perience  of  their  foreign  competitors,  as  the  raw  mate- 
rial from  which  they  are  made  costs  here  about  50  per  cent  more 
than  in  England. 

Can  any  of  our  correspondents  explain  this,  or  inform  us  for  what 
classes  of  goods  they  are  mostly  used  in  England  ?  They  do  not  by 
themselves  felt  so  easily  as  wool,  and  are  therefore  valuable  for  the 
manufacture  of  flanueb  and  knit  goods.  They  are  said  to  be  largely 
employed  by  the  broadcloth  manufacturers  to  mix  with  wool.  What 
is  the  advantage  gained  by  using  them  in  this  way  ? 

Can  any  one  give  us  the  origin  of  the  word  ^'  noils"  ? 
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ju,tst  of  Publications  to  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  Association. 


I. 
Ob/bots  akd  Flav  of  thb  National 
AssoGiATioif  OF  Wool  Makofagt- 
URKBS :  its  Organization,  Articles  of 
AMOciation,  and  By-laws.   .20  pp. 

n. 

Tm  Flbsgb  Axn>  thb  Loom:  An  Ad- 
drees  before  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  at  the  first 
Annual  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
6«  1865.  By  John  L.  Hayes,  Secretary. 
With  SecreUry's  Report  and  Tables. 
80  pages.  Bound  in  doth,  Sl.OO;  in 
paper,  60  cts. 

m. 

Rbpobt  of  thb  Pkocbedtkos  of  thb 
CoNVBKTiON  OF  Dblkoatbs  from  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, and  from  the  soTeral  Organ- 
izations of  the  Wool-growers  of  the 
United  States,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec 
18,1865.  99  pp. 
IV. 

Joiht  Rbpobt  of  thb  Exbcutitb 
Committee  of  tlie  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool-Growers'  Association,  ad- 
dressed to  the  United  States  Revenue 
Commission,  Feb.  9,  1866.  28  pp. 
V. 

Statemeitt  of  Facts  bblatitb  to 
Canada    Wools    and   thb   Manu- 

FAGTUBE8  OF   WOBSTED.      21  pp. 
VI. 

Thb  Cabfbt  Mancfagtcrb  :  A  State- 
ment of  Facts  addressed  to  the  United 
States  Revenue  Commission.    9  pp. 
VII. 

Statement  of  thb  Exbgutitb  Com- 
mitter of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  relative  to  Pro- 
posed Duties  on  Wool  and  Woollens, 
with  explanatory  Key,  addressed  to  the 
United  States  Revenue  Commission, 
May,  1866.  42  pp. 
VIII. 

Lbtteb,  Exhibiting    the    Condition 

AND      NkGBSSITIBS      OF      THE      KnIT- 

Ooods  Mandfagtubb,  addressed  to 
Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Chairman  of 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  May, 
1866.    19 1^. 

EC. 
**  Pbotbctioh  a  Book  to  Consumebs." 
An  Address  by  John  L.  Hayes.    55  pp. 
Bound  in  cloth,  f  1.00 ;  paper,  50  cts. 

Thb  Anooba  Goat  :  Its  Origin,  Culture, 
and  Products.  By  John  L.  Hayes. 
88  pp.  Bound  in  doth,  |1.00;  in  paper, 
50  cts. 

XI. 

Rbpobt  ufon  Wool  and  Manufaot- 
UBE8  of  Wool.  Paris  Universal 
ExDOsition,  1867.  By  E.  R.  Mudse, 
U.S.  Commissioner,  assisted  by  John 
L.  Hayes.  148  pp.  Boimd  in  cloth, 
$1.60;  in  paper,  75  cts. 


XIL 

Bulletin  of  thb  National  Associa- 
TioN  OF  Wool  Mancfagtubers.  Jan* 
nary,  1869.  Vol.  I.,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4, 
Vol  II.,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  and  7. 
Vol.  III.,  Nos.  1.  2, 8,  and  4.  Vol.  IV., 
Nos.  1,  2,  8,  and  4.  Vol.  V.,  No.  1, 
and  2. 

XHL 

Wool  Industbt  of  the  United 
States  :  An  Address  delivered  at  the 
Exhibition  of  the  American  Listitute, 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  Oct  5, 1869, 
by  Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  President  of 
tlie  National  Association  of  Wool  Maiv 
ofacturers.    22mK 

An  Exposition  of  thb  Pbingiplbs 
forming  a  Basis  of  the  Present  Tariff 
on  Manufacture  of  Wool,  and  of  the 
Sections  relating  to  Woollens  recom* 
mended  by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  February,  1870.  Reprinted 
fh>m  the  <<  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,'* 
by  authority  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee.   18.  pp. 

XV. 

The  Pbotegtite   Question   Abroad, 
and  Remarks  at  the  Indianapolis  Ex- 
position. 66  pp.  Bound  in  doth,  f  1.00; 
in  paper,  50  cents. 
XVI. 

Thb  Solidabitt  of  the  Industbies, 
^  as  illustrated  by  the  Relations  of  the 
Woollen  Bfanufacture :  An  Address 
delivered  at  the  Fair  of  tlie  American 
Institute,  New  York,  October  18. 1870. 
28  pp.  Bound  in  doth,  fl.OO;  in 
paper,  25  cents. 

xvn. 

The  Pbotegtive  Question  at  Home; 
being  the  Substance  of  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures  submitted 
to  the  Fortieth  Congress  by  Hon.  D.  J. 
Morrell,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Supple- 
mentary Notes.  56  pp.  Bound  in 
doth,  9100 ;  in  paper,  50  cents. 
XVIII. 

Retiew  of  Algan  on  thb  Manufao- 
TUBE  of  Wool  ;  being  a  Supplement 
to  "The  Fleece  and  tlie  Loom."    40 
^.    In  paper,  60  cents. 
XIX. 

InTBODUOTION  of  THB  WoOLLBN  MUNU- 
FAGTUBE  INTO  THE  UnITBD  StaTBS. 

By  Royal  a  Taf t.  In  paper.    12  pp. 
XX. 

The  Wools  of  the  United  States. 

By  John  L.  Hayes.  47  pp.    In  paper. 

Sfeeghes,  Addbesses,  akd  Lbttebs  on 

InDUSTBIAL  and  FlNANGlAL  QUES- 
TIONS. By  William  D.  Kelley,  M.  C. 
614  pp.    In  doth. 

xxn. 

Notbs  ufon  Indioo.  By  John  L.  Hayes. 
79  pp.  Bound  in  doth,  9100 ;  in  paper, 
60cenU. 


All  of  the  above  will  be  forwarded,  without  charge,  to  members  of  the  Assoda* 
tioo,  upon  their  application  to  the  Secretaiy. 
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PACIFIC   MILLS. 


PERCALES, 

ORGANDIES, 

1,400  LAWNS. 

"4-4  CRETONNES." 

DBESS    ^ABBICS. 


Japanese  Stripes. 
Imperial  Bep. 
S-4  Poplin  Lustres. 
8-4  Oriental  Lustres. 
d-4  Alpaoa  Lustres. 
8-4  Corded  Alpacas. 
8-4  Uhlans. 
8-4  Berlin  Cords. 
8-4  Broohe  Poplin. 
8-4  Armnres. 
BiarritB  Cloth. 


Merinos. 

Poplin  Stripes. 

8-4  Printed  Plaids. 

8-4  Woven     Do. 

6-4  Poplin  Alpacas,  Colors  and 

Blaclt. 
6-4  Pacific  Poplins,  Double 

Face,  Colors  and  Black. 
8-4  and  6-4  Steel  Lustres. 
8-4  Satines  and  Stripe  Satines* 
8-4  Sues  Cloth. 


JAMES  L.  LITTLE  AND  COMPANY, 

59  Leonard  Street  flew  York,  54  Chauncy  Street,  Boston. 
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E.  R.  MUDGE,  SAWYER,  &  CO., 

15  CHATJVCT  ST.,  BOSTON,  43  and  45  WHITE  ST.,  HEW  TOBK, 

SBLUNa  AGENTS  FOR  THK 

VISHIIIGTON  MILLS.  [imUl  MISS. 

WOOLLEV  OOODS  of  all  descriptions  for  Men's  and  Women's  Wear. 

WORSTEB  DBESS  OOODS,  All  Wool  and  Cotton  Warp. 

SCOTCH  AVB  FANCY  PLAIDS,  in  great  variety,  are  an  Established 

.    FroductiDn. 

WOBSIED  SHAWLS,  in  latest  Hovelties. 

HEN'S  WEAR  WORSTED  COATINOS.    Hew  styles. 

WASHIHOTOH  MILLS  COLORED  CAMBRICS. 

A  largely  increased  production  has  been  made  to  meet  the  pressing  demand  for 
this  most  popular  brand  of  goods. 


ALL  WOOL  BROADCLOTHS,  D0E8KIHS,  and  BEAVERS. 

The  well-known  excellence  of  these  fabrics  insures  for  them  a  ready  sale  from 

Jobbers^  hands. 


CHICOPEE  MMOFiCTORINi;  COMPMT. 

ELLERTOH  FLANNELS,  of  all  grades. 

A  new  Mill  of  40,000  spindles  has  been,  during  the  past  year*  built  and  put  in 
operation,  —  thus  replacing  the  mills  destroyed  by  fire,  —  wfth  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  machinery.  The  Cotton  Flannels  and  other  goods  now  on  the  market 
show  a  decided  gain  in  quality  over  any  heretofore  produced. 


Saratoga  Tictory  HanMg  Goiapany. 

FLAIN  AND  TWILLED  SILESIAS,  ROLLED  JACONETS, 
COLORED  CAMBRICS. 

A  large  addition  to,  and  thorough  reconstruction  of,  these  Mills  within  the  last 
year  will  make  their  products  second  to  none  in  the  market. 
Several  new  styles  of  Silesias  are  now  offered.  • 
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GEORGE  0.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

178  DevouBhixe  Bt,  Boston,  and  115  k  117  Worth  Bt,  Hew  YoA^ 

•XLUSO  AQMMn  WOM 

LOWELL  MANUFACTURINQ  CO.  Carpets,  Bmitels,  Ext«  Super 
3-Ply,  Super  8-Fiy  and  £ztra  Sopeis;  Lettiags  and  Serges. 

EVERETT  MILLS.  Cottonadet,  Light  and  Heayj  WeighU ;  Tickings, 
Denims,  and  Stripes;  Jeans,  Brown,  Bleached,  and  Colored;  Shirting  Flannels,  Ging- 
hsms,  Dress  Goods  in  great  rariety. 

ileacbed;  SUndard  Boott  FF;  Boott  M  Familj  Cotton. 

Cottonades,  Light  and  HeaTj ;  Ticlcs, 

.  Twilled,  and  Checks;  Dress  Goods  in  great 

rariety  of  styles. ' 

LAWRENCE  MANUFACTURINQ  CO.    Cotton.,  Heayy,  Medium,  .nd 

Fine,  Brown  and  Bleached;  Lawrence  LL's. 
LEWISTON  MILLS.    Cottonades,  O.  K's,  L,  OL,  SL,  and  PL ;  Bags,  LewU- 

ton  A,  Casco  LM,  and  Union  A*s:  Tkrkmf*,  SO,  8S,  d6-inch  and  Plaid;  %  TF  Twine; 

Brown  Denims,  Shirting,  Stripes  A  and  B  Sbirtiag  Cliecks,  aad  Heavy  CMnaburgs. 


BOOTT  COTTON  MILLS.  Cottons,  Une,  Brown,  and  Bleached;  Drill 
ings,  StandMrd  Brown,  Bine  and  Bleached;  SUndard  Boott  FF;  Boott  M  Family  Cotton 

YORK  MANUFACTURINQ  Cp.  .Cottonades.  Light  and  Heavy ;  Ticks, 
DenimA,  and  Stripes;  York  Nankins,  Flam, 


TREMQNTAND  SUFFOLK  MILLS.  DriUing.,  SUndwd  Brown,  Blue. 
and  Bleached;  Jeans,  Fine,  Brown,  Colored,  and  Bleached;  Sheetings,  Medium  and 
Fine,  Brown  and  Bleached ;  Canton  Flannels,  a  most  complete  line  in  great  variety  of 
Weights,  both  Brown  and  Bleached. 

QRANITE-STATE    MILLS.     G.  S.  M.  Gray-mixed  FUnneU. 

MASSACHUSETTS  COTTQN  MILLS.  Standard  SheeHngt  and 
Drills,  Fine  Brown  Sheetings  and  DnlU,  SA  C,  F,  and  J  Shirtings.  Medford  Mystie 
Kiver,  Prescoc  XL,  and  Putnam  AA  Sheetings.  B  and  KB  Brown  aad  Bleached  Cunton 
Flannels,  Print  Cloths,  fto. 

ALSO  III  BOBTOn 

ALLEN'S   PRINT  WORKS. 

LOWELL    MANXJFACTUBINO    COMPANT, 

M AZrVFACTUBBRB  OV 

BODT  BRUSSELS, 

SUPEB,  THBEE-PLYS, 

EXTBA   SUPEBFINE, 

SUPEBFINE  CABPETINO, 

▲L0O, 

Samuu.  Fat,  Treasurer,  Boston.  A.  F.  Swapp,  Superintendent,  LowelL 

GEO,  C.  BICHABDSON  ft  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

]f  a  DevomJUrs  atrwi,  Botkm,  and  116  f  lU  Worth  Stnti,  J^Tsw  Tork- 
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NORTH   ANDOVER    (Near  Lawrence),    MASS., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

COTTON  AND  WOOL  HAGHINERT, 


CABD  CLOTHINO,  MIU  SHAFTING, 

SBZiF-OVB&ATZHa  BERyZiBS   AMD   JA0X8. 

Also,   8elf-OperatiiiK   Attaohments    Applied   to   Old    Jacks,    Bine    Bpinhinc 

Maohinery  for  Ootton.  Binic  Twisteni  for  Oottoa  and  WooL 

Carding  Machine,  with  Patent  Seven  or  Nine  Boll  Bubber  or  Tube  Condenser, 

^_,_i'___    ^__. ,._,__     •«,_, ^„_x —     ■«_^'._     « Dressers, 


Oastinffs  of  Sver/  Description. 
AU  the  above  Machineiy  made  with  new  Hnd  improved  Iron  Frames;  or,  if  preferred,  with 

Wood  Frames. 


ALSO,  XANUVAOTUaxaS  ov 

Kirk  &  Pendergast's  Patent  Oiler,  for  Wool  Cards. 

O.  L.  DAVIS.  J.   A.   WILXT.  4.  U.  8TONX. 
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SAXONVILLE    MILLS, 

Manufkcturen  of 

BLANKETS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

WORSTED  AND  WOOLLEN  YARNS. 


ROXBURY  CARPET  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

BODT  BRUSSELS, 

TABE8TBT  VELVET, 

TABESTBT  BBUSSELS, 

No.   7i    BEACON    STREET, 

J.  W.  Blakr,  Tretfurer.  DACXAKI 

U.  H.  SiMP0O2f,  Ageut.  OUd  I  Ulla 

lomiMD  KeW  BrMSVKI  HuSIERI  doJIFllfl, 

NEW    BRUNSWICK,   N.J. 

Manufacturers  of  ererj  description  of 


COV8I8TIIIO  or 

LADIES',  BENTS',  MISSES',  AND  BOYS'  UNDERWEAR, 

Superior  in  quality  and  style  to  any  goods  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  fully 
equal  to  the  best  hand-loom  goods  made  in  Europe. 

This  Company,  by  persistent  effort,  has  succeeded*  against  foreign  prejudices  of  the 
trade,  in  producing  on  POWER  LOOMS  OF  THEIR  OWN  INVENTION  goods 
equal  in  quality,  and  far  superior  in  the  liashioning  and  shapes^  to  the  imported  article, 
and  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

They  also  make  on  their  Fashioning  Looms  a  new  article,  under  their  TRADE 
MARK.  ••RUSSLAJN  GORED  UNDERSKIRTS/'  superior  to  Flannel, 
and  will  not  shrink  nor  change  in  color  from  washing. 

Consumers  are  particularly  requested  to  notice  the  quality  of  these  goods  in  their 
use.    Full  lines  for  sale  to  the  jobbing  trade  only,  at  their 

SALESROOM,  65  and  67  WHITE  STREET,   NEW  TORK 

H.  J.  LIBBY  &  CO.,  Agents. 
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HAIR   CLOTH   COMPANY'S 

HAIR  SEATIN6S. 

QUALITY   SUPERIOR   TO   ANY    IMPORTED    GOODS.    * 
JEVEBY  PIECE  FULLY   WABBANTED. 

ADDRESS  OBDBRS, 

PAWTUCKET  HAIR  CLOTH  GOMPANT, 

D.  a.  UTTLBnnj),  hexrt  b.  mbtcal?, 

AQIBNT8. 

Star  Knitting  Company, 

COHOES,  V.T. 
Thoa  Ooleman, 

Pretutentj  Tro^y  N.  Y. 

REThnrman, 
Otis  a.  Olark, 

Jgtnij  Cokoesy  If.  T. 
MaoulketQren  of 
and  Chlldnn's 
FINE   WHITE    MERINO    KNIT   SHIRTS   AND    DRAWERS. 

a.    TUCKEHM^ISr    &    CO., 

BROKERS, 

EAST  INDIA  AND   GENERAL    MERCHANDISE. 

Agents  for  the  sale  of 

Potato^  Oom,  and  Wheat  Btaroh)  Olive,  Lard,  and  Other  Oils;  Indigo^  Oochineal, 
and  all  Dyestnffi^  Drags,  and  Ohemioala 
Hare  had  several  years'  experience  in  buying  supplies  of  this  nature  for  the 
leading  Print  Works  and  Manufiicturing  Companies  in  tiie  country. 

OFFICE,  25  IQUBT  STBEET,  BOSTON. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  616. 

JSr.Y,  OTWIOB,  72  BEAVBB  BTBJ2XT. 
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JV8T  I88UBD: 

UNITED    8TA.TES 

Textile  Manufacturers'  Directory, 

COMPRISINa 

Woollen,  Cotton,  Silk,  Jute,  Flax,  Linen,  and  Paper  Esta^blishmenti, 
and  Iron  and  Steel  Works  in  the  United  States, 

For  1875. 

This  work  contains  a  list  of  all  the  above-named  manufacturers  in  this  country, 
description  of  each  Mill,  with  names  of  Treasurers,  Resident  Agents,  and  Superin- 
tendents ;  kind  of  Goods  manufactured,  with  extent  of  Machinery,  names  of  Selling 
Agents,  &c    Arranged  in  separate  departments,  as  follows :  — 

Wool  and  Woollen  Department  contains  a  list  (tf  Wool  Dbalbrs  hi  the 
principal  Wool  Markets  in  the  United  States;  Woollen  Manufactur£B8,  with 
capacity  of  Mill ;  Wool  Carders,  Shoddy  Manufacturers,  &c. 

Cotton  Department  contains  a  list  of  Cotton  Dealers  in  the  principal  Cotton 
Markets;  Cotton  Manufacturers,  with  capacity  of  Mill;  Thread,  Line,  and 
Twine  Manufacturers  and  Print  Works. 

811k  Department,  comprising  list  of  Dealers  in  Raw  Silk,  Importers,  Ac. ; 
Silk  Manufacturers,  with  description  of  Goods  made.  Agencies,  &c.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  specially  for  this 
work. 

Jute,  Flax,  and  Linen  Department.    Deroted  to  these  industries. 

Dry  Goode  Department.  List  of  Dry-Goods  Commission  Houses,  Offices,  and 
Agencies  of  Manufacturing  Companies  in  the  principal  Cities. 

Statletlcal  Department.  Devoted  to  Woollen,  Cotton,  Silk,  Jute,  Flax,  and 
Linen  Statistics  of  the  United  States. 

Paper  Department.  List  of  Dealers  in  Paper  Stock,  Paper  Warehouses,  and 
Paper  Manufacturers,  with  description  of  Mills,  kind  of  Goods  manufactured, 
&c.,  &c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Department,  comprisinglistofFumaces,  Rolling  Mills,  Steel 
Works,  Forges,  and  Bloomaries  in  every  State,  with  valuable  statistical  matter. 
Prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS, 

U  PEHBEETON  SaUABE,  BOSTOIT,  MASS. 
Price  $6.00  per  copy.    Forwarded  on  receipt  of  Price. 
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BEACH  &   COMPANY, 
COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Importers  of 

(S>0ilbmtiii%  (S>vii!bm%  §M%mw,  I^Mtt^  {ntltga, 

And  other  Djestufft.    Sole  United  States  Agents  for 

MESSB&  BBOOEE,  SDIPtoH,  k  SFIUiEB,  ATLAS  WOSES,  Wmm, 
The  largest  and  best  appointed  establishment  in  the  world  for  the  manufacture  of 

-AlIVILINE     r>YES. 

Haying  reliable  and  experienced  Correspondents  in  Europe  and  Australia, 
are  prepared  to  import 

WOOL  AHB   GENERAL   HERGHAHBISE 

Ta  order;  upon  the  most  fkvorable  terms. 

HILTON,  WESTON,  ft  CO., 

WOOL, 

iio  A  lis  FEsyEWLA^iu   errxKEErr, 

Comer  of  Matthews  Street, 

BOSTON. 

CASH  ADVAKCBS   MADE    OH    OOITgiaVMBHTS. 

BUFU8   SARGENT, 

^mvhf^tm  nl  fed  iilatbtng, 

Every  Tariety  of  Machine  Cards  s^tlnldatber  or  Cloth ;  Hand  and  Stripper  Cards. 
Dealer  in  Manufacturers*  Supplies. 
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CHEHET  BBOTHEBS. 

SILK  MAMFAGTUEERS, 

Have  opened  a  Salesroom  at 

497  BMOQUS  aTEBET,  ESW  TOBK, 

Exdasivelj  for  the  ule  of  their  own  goods. 


DSES8  sum,  biacb;  coi.obbd,  ahd  stsifbd  obos  oiuivs. 

PAHASOL  811X8,  ALL  SSASU  AVB  WIDTHS. 

xaxcelhes  ahs  VLOBXHrnna 

F0ULABD8,  ALL  C0L0B8  ASS  OBASBS,  WR  HAT,  CAP,  AHD 
FUB  LIHIH08  AID  XILLDnERT  PVBPOSBS. 

BLACK  AHS  COLOBED  OBOS  OBADI  BOHHII  BIBBOVS. 

SASH'ABD  BELT  BIBBOB& 

KAOHIHE  TWIST  ABB  SBWDTQ  8ILX. 

TBAK8,  0BOABZIBB8,  ABB  7IHX  PATENT  SPTJV  SILKS  POB 
SILK  MIZTUBE  WOOLLENS. 

Partieular  otteiUum  wiU  be  paid  to  orden  for  any  tpecial  land*  of  SiOe  uted 
ijf  Mamffaehmr*. 


MILLS: 
Bartfbril  and  South  lIlMichetter,  Conn. 
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THE 


Mil  %mtmtm  »l  %nma. 


OFFICERS.    1873-74. 

PRESIDENT. 
WARD  CHENEY Hartford,  Ct.,  and  New  York. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

THOS.  N.  DALE Patenon,  NJ. 

A.  B.  STRANGE New  York. 

WH.  RYLB New  York. 

DIRECTORS. 

A.  A.  LOW New  York. 

F.  ODEN  HORSTMANN     ....    Philadelphia. 

B.  RICHARDSON New  Yoric 

GEO.  B.  SKINNER New  YoA  and  Yonken. 

IRA  DIMOCK Florence,  Mass. 

WM.  STRANGE Paterson,  NJ. 

C  GREPPO Paterson,  N J. 

A.  SOLELIAG New  York. 

WM.  SKINNER HaydenviUe,  Mass. 

ALBERT  TILT New  York  and  Paterson. 

W.  ITSCHNER Philadelphia. 

F.  W.  CHENEY Hartford  and  New  Yoric 

TREASURER. 
JNO.  N.  STEARNS New  Yoric 

SECRETARY. 
FRANKLIN  ALLEN 93  Doane  Sti«et,  New  York. 
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WORCESTER,  MASS., 


MA1CVFACTURKR8    OF     KYEBT     VARIBTT    t>F 


ACHINE   CARDS 

FOR    COTTON,     WOOL,    ANI>    FLAX, 

Set  in  Leather,  Cloth,  &c.,  &c.    Also,  io  Leather,  with  Felt  Face. 

FOB    I>Bmia    MACHIICKS-  AIID    HBATT    WOBK. 


All  descriptions  of  Hand  and  Stripping  Cards,  Manufaoturbrb'  Supplie»i 
dBC.9  forbished  to  order  at  lowest  market  prices.      . 
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MORRIS  &  IRELAND, 

64   SUDBURY   STREET, 
BOSTON. 

SAFES! 

PATENT  IlSrSIDE  BOLT  WOHK^ 

■ore  MOfore  firom  Bnrglan,  and  no  ezpenso  repairing 
Bolts  or  Loekfl. 

Champion  Record  in  the  Great  Boston  Fire. 

mmm  cabpei  oohfaiit. 

MANUFACTUBBBS  OF 

BODY  BBUSSELS, 

EXTRA  THREE  PLTS, 

IMPERIAL  FLYS, 

SXTFERFINE, 

MEDIUM  SUPER. 

feEUNB  MARTIN,  Agt., 

113  Worth  Street,  New  York. 
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ISTEAV   YORK: 

BELTING  AND  PACKING  COMPANY, 

The  oldest  and  larget t  Manulkctarert  in  the  United  States  of 

VULCANIZED   BUBB£R   FABRICS, 

In  every  fonn,  adapted  to  Meohanical  Purpeiei. 

COMPRISING  : 

Machine  Belting,  with  smooth  metallic  nibber  surface. 

Steam  Packing,  in  every  form  and  varietj. 

Leading  and  Suction  Hose,  of  any  size  or  strength. 

Patent  "Smooth  Bore"  Rubber  Suction  Hose. 

**  Test "  Hose. —This  extra  quality  of  Hose  ia  made  expreealy  for  Steam 

Fire  Bnaine  uae,  and  will  stand  a  pressure  of  400  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Antiseptic  Linen  Hose,  a  cheap  and  durable  Hose  for  mill  and  factory  purposes. 
Antiseptic  Rubber-lined  Linen  Hose,  the  llglitest  Hose  manufactured  for 

use  on  Hand  or  Steam  Fire  Engines.    Will  stand  a  pressure  of  800  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
Car  Springs  of  a  superior  quality,  and  of  all  the  various  sixes  used. 
Solid  Emery  Vulcanite  Wheels  for  grinding  and  polishing  metals,— the 

ORIGINAL  Solid  £meiy  Wheel,  of  which  all  other  kinds  are  imitations  and 

greatly  inferior. 

WAREHOUSE,  87  &  88  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

JOHN  H.  CHEEVERf  Treaturer. 

Price  Lists  and  further  Information  may  be  obtained  by  mail  or  otherwise  on 
application. 

THE  ANGELL  WATER  WHEEL, 

EQUAL  TO  ANT  IN  THE  COUNTBT. 


StnngUi,  dnnbilitT, 

At  either  ftiU  or  par.  tigkt  gate^no  w«it  of 

tial  gate,  it  lias  no  ni-  ^  ^^  ^^  ,p^^ 

penor.  ^^^  ^s^my  workiBff  ratet 

It  givei  steady  power,  ^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^^j^ 

and  it  eoonomioaL  features. 


EVERY  WHEEL  WARRANTED.. 

BuHt  by  the  AngeH  Water  Wheel  Co.,  Providence,  R.I. 

'  BBSID  FOR  A  CIKUULAS. 
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Vol.  v.]  boston,  APRIL— JUNE,  1875.  [No.  V. 


.     ALLEGED  INFERIORITY  OF  AMERICAN  WOOLLENS. 

Wb  have  to  thank  Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey  —  always  so  wide 
awake  to  the  interests  of  our  mannfaoturers  —  for  calling  our 
attention  to  the  following  article,  printed  in  the  ^  New  York 
Evening  Post  **  of  May  5,  1875,  and  for  intimating  the  pro- 
priety of  a  reply. 

THE  CURSE  OF  IMITATION  IN  MANUFACTURES. 

**  HiDsdale  is  very  mach  depressed  over  the  shutting  down  of  the  three 
Flankett  mills,  leaving  only  the  Hinsdale  factory  in  operation.  Dulness  in 
the  woollen  market  did  it."  —  Adams  (^Mass,)  Transcript. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  woollen  market  ?  Whence  comes  this 
dulness  of  which  the  woollen  manu&cturers  have  been  constantly  com- 
plaining for  these  eight  years  past  ?  Are  there  not  as  many  people  in 
the  United  States  who  wear  woollen  garments  as  there  ever  were  ?  Is 
there  not  as  much  money  expended  in  this  country  for  woollen  fabrics 
as  there  ever  was  ?  If  this  ^^  dulness  in  the  woollen  market "  were 
something  new,  unusual,  peculiar  to  the  present  season,  it  would  have 
to  be  explained  from  transient  causes,  from  accidental  over-produc- 
tion, a  sudden  change  in  the  public  taste,  or  something  of  that  sort ; 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  this  depression  has  extended  right  along  through- 
out the  later  years,  and  the  causes  of  it  consequently  must  be  per- 
manent causes. 

VOL.  V.  HO.  V.  38 
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The  proximate  cause  of  the  totally  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  this  country  is,  that  the  intelligent  people  of  the 
United  States  are  for  the  most  part  too  prudent  to  buy  American  wool- 
lens. They  buy  as  many  woollens  as  ever  they  did,  or  more  than  ever  they 
did,  but  they  buy  English,  Scotch,  German,  French,  and  not  American 
woollens.  This  is  a  matter  of  fact  very  easily  tested.  *  Every  man  who 
reads  these  lines  will  know  for  himself  whether  he  wears  foreign  or  domes- 
tic cloth ;  and  if,  in  addition,  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  ask  his  tailor  what 
proportions  of  the  two  kinds  of  doth  he  is  in  the  habit  of  maldng  up, 
he  will  be  in  the  way  of  gettipg  at  the  facts  in  the  case  very  intelli- 
gibly and  certainly.  The  facts  undoubtedly  are  that  a  very  large  and 
regularly  increasing  number  of  the  American  people  are  clothed  in  the 
products  of  foreign  looms ;  and  this,  not  because  they  would  not  pre- 
fer American  cloth  if  they  could  get  it  of  an  equal  quality  for  an  equal 
price,  but  because  they  must  buy  the  foreign  doth  if  they  are  at  all 
particular  about  the  quality  or  economy  of  what  they  buy.  The  **  dul- 
ness  in  the  woollen  market "  is  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  buy 
such  flimsy,  shabby,  shoddy  goods  as  most  of  our  woollen  factories  are 
throwing  into  the  market  Of  course,  in  saying  this,  we  make  allow- 
ance also  for  the  enforced  economy  of  many  of  our  people  under  the 
general  depression  of  business. 

As  a  rule,  the  woollen  factories  in  this  country  are  making  very  poor 
goods;  and  the  exceptions  are  not  numerous  and  important  enough  to 
redeem  the  general  product  from  suspicion  and  contempt.  Some  cot- 
ton is  almost  universally  carded  in  with  the  wool,  which,  in  itself  con- 
sidered,'does  not  perhaps  harm  the  fabric  very  much ;  but  there  are  all 
sorts  of  other  devices  designed  to  spare  the  wool  stock,  and  to  give  to 
the  piece  an  apparent  body  and  firmness  that  do  not  really  belong  to  it. 
The  use  of  flocks  is  very  common,  as  well  as  of  deceptive  threads ;  and 
the  various  expedients  designed  to  make  the  cloth  seem  to  be  better 
than  it  is,  and  better  than  it  will  be  found  to  be  on  practical  wearing, 
are  too  numerous  and  intricate  to  mention  here.  The  culmination  of 
all  these  mean  tricks  is  the  attempted  imitation,  in  cheap  materials  and 
inferior  workmanship,  of  honest  and  popular  foreign  goods.  The  inge- 
nuity displayed  in  devising  machinery,  and  in  combining  all  kinds  of  pro-  • 
cesses,  for  copying  in  a  deceptive  way  foreign  goods  and  styles  of  goods^ 
would  seem  to  be  amply  flufficient  for  the  origination  of  novel  and  hon- 
est grades,  and  of  native  and  acceptable  styles.  The  great  point  of  our 
textile  manufacturers  seems  to  be  not,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  originate 
something  good,  to  have  something  of  our  own  which  foreigners  might 
well  copy,  but  to  copy  in  a  deceitful  way  something  already  originated 
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abroad,  to  study  methods  of  deterioration,  to  go  down  hill,  to  make 
believe,  to  cheat 

Nothing  is  more  praiseworthy  than  the  imitaHon  of  a  good  model, 
with  a  desire  to  equal  or  surpass  the  original,  unless  it  be  the  attempt 
to  originate  such  a  model  for  others  to  imitate  :  but  this  imitation  of  a 
model  in  order  to  debase  it ;  this  eager  stud j  of  a  sample  for  the  sake  of 
becoming  able  to  make  a  worse  one ;  this  ingenuity  perverted  to  small 
ends ;  this  unconscious  tribute  paid  to  the  superiority  of  foreigners ; 
this  depreciation  of  one's  countrymen  implied  in  thinking  that  any 
thing  is  good  enough  for  them ;  this  general  lurch  towards  deception 
in  the  warp  and  woof  of  industrial  action,  —  is  the  curse  as  well  as  the 
disgrace  of  American  manuBeusturers.  It  is  needless,  because  this  coun- 
try has  natural  advantages  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  textile  fabrics 
second  to  no  other ;  it  is  unprofitable,  because  people  can  never  be  per- 
manently deceived  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  buy,  and  because  an 
export  trade  in  dishonest  goods  is  impossible,  and  when  a  limited  and 
ignorant  home  market  is  supplied  there  is  an  end;  it  is  discouraging  to 
high-toned  manufacturers,  because  their  goods,  however  excellent,  have 
to  meet  the  wide-spread  suspicion  engendered  by  such  a  false  system ; 
and  it  is  demoralizing  to  the  public  conscience,  because  when  men  s6e 
evidences  of  deceit,  and  trickery  in  the  very  clothes  on  their  backs, 
they  are  tempted  to  say,  with  the  Psalmist,  ^  All  men  are  liars,"  and 
to  become  liars  and  tricksters  themselves. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  this  servile  and  immoral  imitation  of 
foreign  fabrics  has  widened  and  increased  under  a  false  commercial 
system,  whose  ostensible  purpose  is  to  make  us ."  independent  ^  of  for- 
eigners. ^  Protection,''  itself  an  essential  fraud,  has  to  answer  for  much 
of  this  fraudulent  fffSGtice  and  dwindling  independence.  Under  a  sys- 
tem avowedly  concocted  to  give  to  domestic  manufacturers  a  home 
market  rapidly  augmenting,  numbers  of  our  countrymen  wear  no  rag 
of  American  woollens,  but  are  clad  from  top  to  toe  in  foreign  fabrics ; 
under  a  system  that  used  proudly  to  vaunt  itself  as  the  ^'  American  sys- 
tem," American  textile  manufacturers  have  justly  become  a  by- word 
within  nations  vastly  less  gifted  than  America  is  ;  under  a  system  fool- 
ishly and  futUely  designed  to  make  us  independent  of  foreigners,  some 
of  the  most  assiduous  industries  in  the  country  are  occupied  in  servile 
imitation  and  deliberate  deterioration  of  foreign  industrial  masters  and 
models  ;  under  a  system  that  professes  to  foster  special  industries,  some 
of  these  very  industries  have  practically  ceased  to  be  carried  on ;  under 
a  system  that  promises  cheap  manufactures,  some  of  these  manufactures 
have  indeed  become  ^  cheap  "  in  the  sense  of  being  nearly  worthless, 
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and  others  of  them  have  been  bo  nnoonscionabl  j  burdened  and  ham- 
pered by  '*  protective  "  taxes  on  their  raw  material,  on  their  machinery, 
on  their  dyes,  on  their  salt,  and  on  their  other  supplies,  that,  suocumb- 
ibg  at  last,  like  these  old  woollen  mills  in  Hinsdale,  a  newspaper  para- 
graph records  in  one  sentence  their  demise,  and  furnishes  a  truthful 
epitaph. 

When  will  the  American  people  learn  that  truth  is  better  than  a 
lie ;  that  nature  is  wiser  than  the  short-sighted  greed  of  a  few  individ- 
uals ;  that  to  be  able  to  buy  well  requires  first  something  worth  selling ; 
that  manufactures  cannot  be  fostered  by  taxing  the  raw  materials,  or 
trying  to  shut  out  rival  goods ;  that  '^  protection  "  by  making  domestic 
goods  worse  in  quality,  makes  the  importation  of  better  goods  a 
necessity ;  that,  in  short,  ^  protection,"  in  all  its  woriu  and  influences 
and  consequences,  is  alike  Injurious  to  commerce,  manufiictures,  and 

morals? 

• 

This  cruel  attack  upon  American  industries  is  all  the  more 
unkindly  from  the  source  from  which  it  emanates.  The  ^  New 
York  Evening  Post ''  is  a  pfq>er  of  acknowledged  power  in  the 
country.  The  principal  source  of  this  power  is  the  respect  in 
which  the  American  public  holds  its  recognized  editor.  High 
above  all  American  editors  shines  the  name  of  William  CuUen 
Bryant.  And  why?  Because  he  is  the  best  living  exponent  of 
the  nationality  of  American  literature.  When  the  question  was 
asked  some  fifty  years  ago,  who  reads  an  American  book,  and 
^was  answered  by  the  *^  North  American  Rc^riew,^  in  words 
which  made  our  blood  tingle  then,  the  ^MBl^  Bryant  were 
the  chief  proofs  of  the  dawn  of  independence  and  power  of 
American  literature ;  and  yet  Bryant  is  neither  a  Shakespeare 
nor  a  Bums.  But  he  is  American.  His  themes,  his  illus- 
trations, his  motives,  his  aspirations,  are  American.  The  seed 
of  national  sentiment  which  he  has  sown,  has  germinated  even 
in  the  humble  field  of  industrial  labor.  Our  manufacturers  have 
these  aspirations  no  less  than  the  poet,  and  would  fbllow  his 
example  of  fireeing  themselves  from  the  old-world  shackles; 
and  would  honor  their  country  by  their  work,  as  he  has  by  his 
verse.  How  painful,  then,  is  it  to  see  that  great  name  and 
influence  desecrated  to  the  purpose  of  dishonoring  American 
industry  I 
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Some  of  die  most  obnoxious  of  the  allegmtions  in  the  ^  Even- 
ing Post's  "  editorial  are,  as  follows :  — 

That,  '*  a  dulness  in  the  woollen  market  has  extended  right  along 
for  eight  years,  dae  to  permanent  canses.** 

That,  ^  the  proximate  cause  of  the  totally  unsatis&ctory  condition 
of  the  wooUen  manufacture  in  this  country  is,  that  the  intelligent  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  prudent  to  buy 
American  woollens/' 

"[fbat,  '^  they  buy  English,  Scotdi,  German,  French,  and  not  Ameri- 
can woollens." 

That,  ^  a  regularly  increasing  number  of  the  American  people  are 
clothed  in  the  products  of  foreign  looms." 

That,  ^^  the  alleged  dulness  in  the  woollen  market  is,  the  reluctance 
of  our  people  to  buy  such  flimsy,  shabby,  shoddy  goods,  as  most  of  our 
woollen  factories  are  throwing  upon  the  market." 

That,  **  the  woollen  &ctories  in  this  country  are  making  very  poor 
goods." 

That,  '^  the  great  point  of  our  textile  manufscturers  is  to  study 
methods  of  deterioration,  to  make  believe,  to  cheat." 

That,  ^American  textile  manufacturers  have  become  a  byword 
with  nations  vastly  less  gifted  than  America  is." 

That,  ^^  a  general  lurch  towards  the  warp  and  woof  of  industrial 
action  is  the  curse,  as  well  as  disgrace  of  American  manufactures." 

That,  **  protection  has  to  answer  for  this  fraudulent  practice." 

That,  ^  in  short,  in  all  its  works  and  influences  and  consequences,  it 
is  alike  injurious  to  commerce  and  manufactures." 


These  charges  are  not  only  malignant  and  false,  but  they 
betray  such  utter  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  that  we 
should  be  ashamed  to  notice  them,  if  their  responsibility  had 
not  been  assumed  by  the  position  of  the  article  containing  them, 
as  the  leading  editorial  in  a  respectable  journal. 

And,  first  we  say,  it  is  not  true  that  ^  a  dulness  in  the  wool- 
len market  has  extended  right  along  for  eight  years ; "  a  period 
evidently  taken  to  correspond  with  the  duration  of  the  wool 
and  woollen  tariflT  of  1867.  A  dulness  of  market  tirhich  has 
extended  for  eight  years  must  manifest  itself  in  diminution  of 
production.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  these  eight  years  have  been 
marked  by  a  production  unprecedented  in  any  former  period 
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of  the  same  duration.  (  The  census  returns  show  10,026  sets  of 
machinery  in  operation  in  1870.  The  returns  made  to  the  asso* 
ciadon,  published  in  the  ^  United  States  Textile  Directory,'"  of 
1875,  show  9650  sets  of  machinery  in  operation.  Skilled  manu- 
facturers estimate  the  increased  production  per  set,  owing  to 
improvement  in  processes  and  machinery,  at  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  per  set.  Even  during  the  few  months  succeeding  the  panic, 
when  there  was  a  general  prostration  of  business,  the  returns 
made  to  the  association,  from  2366  sets  of  cards,  show  but  JL32 
idle,  and  a  reduction  of  working  time  of  but  twenty  per  cent. 
Excepting  the  period  of  the  panic,  which  has  affected  every 
industry  alike,  the  only  dulness  which  the  manufacturer  has 
had  to  complain  of,  during  the  greater  part  of  these  eight  years, 
is  the  reduction  of  price  through  excessive  production.  But  this 
excessive  product  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  statement,  that 
the  intelligent  people  of  the  United  States  are,  for  the  most  part, 
too  prudent  to  buy  American  woollens.)  What  has  become  of 
the  production  of  these  two  thousand  sets  for  the  last  five  years  ? 
Has  it  been  exported,  or  burnt  up,  or  thrown  into  the  sea? 
Our  production  increased  so  much  in  the  first  five  years  of  the 
eight,  declared  to  be  so  dull,  namely,  the  five  years  succeeding 
the  tariff  of  1867,  that  the  imports  of  woollens  during  those 
years  was  thirty-one  per  cent  less  than  during  the  five  years 
which  preceded  the  tariff  of  1867.  In  ten  years,  of  which  three 
of  the  eight  alleged  dull  years  form  a  part,  while  our  population 
increased  22.22  per  cent,  our  production  of  woollens  increased 
154  per  cent,  nearly  three  times  as  much ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
these  facts,  the  sapient  ^  Evening  Post "  tells  us,  that  a  regu- 
larly increasing  number  of  the  American  people  are  clothed  in 
the  products  of  foreign  looms.  We  are  told  to  go  to  our  tailors 
to  test  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  "  certainly.''  This  is  the  very 
last  source  which  we  should  seek  for  ''certain"  information. 
The  tailor  knows  too  well  the  prejudice  against  American  goods 
which  he  is  the  chief  means  of  fostering  for  his  own  interests, 
to  confess  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  substituting  foreign  marks 
upon  American  goods.  Besides,  the  tailors  furnish  but  an  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  clothing  of  our  population.     The  mass  of  our 
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male  population  is  clad  by  the  ready-made  clothing  manufact- 
urers. The  production  of  wholesale  clothing  in  eight  cities 
alone,  is  set  down  on  high  authority  at  TG^OOO^OOO,  and  seven- 
eighths  of  this  clothing  is  made  of  American  cloth.  The  cloth- 
ing manufacture  is  rapidly  increasing  and  improving.  It  will 
always  derive  its  principal  raw  material  from  our  mills,  unless 
our  manufacture  is  destroyed  by  free-trade.  From  this  use 
alone,  the  relative  consumption  of  American  woollens  by  our 
people  is  proceeding  in  an  ascending  ratio. 

The  preference  of  the  clothing  manufacturer  for  American 
cloths  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  their  superiority  and 
adaptation,  both  in  excellence  and  cheapness,  to  the  wants  of 
consumers.  Probably  three-quarters  of  the  customers  of  the 
American  mills  are  the  clothing  manufacturers.  Unlike  the 
customers  of  the  merchant  tailor,  they  are  expert  judges  of 
cloth.  They  cannot  be  imposed  upon  by  flimsy,  shabby,  shoddy, 
cotton-mixed,  or  flock-backed  fabrics ;  and  although  they  may 
buy  cheap  goods,  they  are  sure  to  get  their  money's  worth.  The 
factories  make  just  the  goods  that  these  skilled  customers  want ; 
and  that  the  customers  are  satisfied  is  proved  by  the  well-estab- 
lished fact^  that  they  buy  seven-eighths  of  their  cloths  from 
American  mills. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  declared  preference  of  the  merchant 
tailors  and  their  customers  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  infe- 
riority of  American  fabrics.  The  merchant  tailor  can  make 
more  profit  on  foreign  cloths,  as  he  can  deceive  his  customer  as  to 
their  cost  and  value.  Besides,  a  large  class  of  the  customers  of 
the  merchant  tailor  prefer  foreign  cloth,  mainly  for  the  reason, 
that  the  common  people  wear  American  fabrics;  The  constant 
eflbrt  of  high  fashion  is  for  exclusiveness ;  so  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact,  that,  when  the  importation  of  cotton  stockings  was 
prohibited  in  France,  the  ladies  of  high  ton  abandoned  silk 
stockings  for  the  prohibited  cotton. 

The  charges  that  our  people  are  reluctant  **  to  buy  such  flimsy, 
shabby  goods,  as  most  of  our  woollen  factories  are  throwing  into 
the  market,"  that,  as  a  rule,  they  |ire  making  *' very  poor  goods," 
that    the  general  product"  is  subject  to  a  suspicion  and  con- 
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tempt,''  that  our  mannfacturee  have  "  become  a  by-word  "  among 
foreign  nations ,  are  so  grave  as  to  demand  something  more  than  ' 
an  indignant  denial. 

In  replying,  let  us  first  make  the  admission,  that  the  finest 
£Eiced  goods,  such  as  the  German  and  west  of  England  broad- 
cloths are  largely  sought  for  abroad.  That  we  can  make  them, 
is  proved  by  innumerable  mills.  But  they  are  in  very  limited  de- 
mand for  dress  suits,  for  which  they  are  chiefly  used,  and  mainly 
by  an  exclusive  and  limited  class,  who  would  naturally  reject 
American  goods,  though  equally  good.  Their  fabrication  is  not  a 
national  necessity.  Our  manufacturers  prefer  to  make  the  gooda 
which  enter  into  general  consumption ;  and,  at  present,  make 
up  the  every-day  cloths  of  all  classes*  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  these  fabrics  of  American  manufacture,  in  sound- 
ness, finish,  and  freedom  from  adulteration,  are  equal  to  those 
of  any  country ;  and  in  freedom  from  false  admixtures,  and  in 
strength  of  fibre,  are  superior  to  those  made  abroad,  especially 
by  British  manufacturers. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  must  call 
attention  to  an  important  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  manu- 
facture here  and  abroad.  (  In  Europe  the  system  of  classifying 
and  sorting  wools  is  carried  to'  such  perfection,  that  the  wool 
market  is  amply  supplied  with  all  the  distinct  sorts ;  so  that  the 
manufacturer  may  profitably  run  his  mill  entirely  upon  either 
the  finest  or  lowest  sort*  From  the  want  of  concentration  of 
wool  in  our  market  and  other  causes,  the  American  manufact- 
urer sorts  his  own  wool,  and  having  it  of  different  grades,  must 
make  goods  of  corresponding  grades.  He  cannot  manufacture 
properly  unless  he  makes  low  as  well  as  high  class  fabrics. 
Thus,  the  products  of  a  single  European  mill  may  be  superior 
to  those  of  any  single  American  mill,  while  the  general  fabrics  of 
the  European  may  be  inferior  to  the  general  American  fabrics. 

To  recur  to  our  proposition  of  the  equality  of  American  wool- 
lens with  similar  foreign  fabrics,  this  was  signally  demonstrated 
at  the  Exposition,  made  by  the  association,  at  the  American 
Institute  in  1869.  The  equality  was  freely  acknowledged  by 
the  New  York  merchants,  and  was  generously  admitted  by  the 
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accomplished  Secretary  of  the  British  legation,  Mr.  Ford,  who 
addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Kingsbury,  our  Superintendent,  ex- 
pressing his  astonishment  at  the  proofs  of  our  attainments  in 
the  woollen  manufacture.  We  have  a  proof  on  the  table  before 
us.  A  member  of  our  association  having  purchased,  when  in 
England,  a  suit  of  a  London  tailor,  the  latter  on  our  friend's 
return  solicited  by  letter  a  renewal  of  his  patronage,  accom- 
panying his  letter  of  solicitation  by  a  package  of  125  distinct 
samples  of  cloth  for  selection.  These  samples  are  before  us. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in  style,  taste,  texture,  and 
material,  these  best  samples  of  the  London  tailor  could  be  sur- 
passed by  samples,  which  could  be  furnished  by  the  mills  of  the 
one  town  of  Kockville,  Connecticut. 

So  confident  were  our  convictions  upon  this  point,  that  we 
requested  a  friend  to  submit  these  125  samples  to  each  of  the 
leading  houses  dealing  in  wooUen  goods  in  New  York.  The 
opinion  of  these  experts  is  expressed  in  the  following  state- 
ment :  — 

The  undersigned,  dealers  in  woollen  goods  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  over  one  hundred 
samples  of  woollen  goods  alleged  to  have  been  sent  to  a  gentleman 
in  Boston,  by  a  London  tailor,  as  samples  of  English  fabrication  ; 
and  after  a  careful  examination  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
these  goods  as  a  whole  can  be  fully  equalled  in  texture  and  fabri- 
cation by  average  samples  of  American  goods  to  be  found  in  the 
mercantile  houses  of  New  York ;  and  that  a  series  of  samples  of 
American  goods  of  an  equal  number  can  be  easily  obtained,  sur- 
passing the  English  samples  both  in  taste  and  excellence  of  fabri- 
cation.   *) 

Pomeroy  &  Plummer.  W.  C.  Langley  &  Co. 
David  L.  Einstein.  Thomas  &  Co. 
E.  R  Mudge,  Sawyer,  &  Co.  Home  Woollen  Co.,  by  Bliss  <fc 
Whittemore,  Peet,  Post,  &  Co.  Allen,  Agents. 
Harding,  Colby,  &  Co.  NorwaHc  Mills,  &astings  Wool- 
George  C.  Colbum.  len  Co. 
Globe  Woollen  Co.,  by  W.  W.  Chase,  Stewart,  &  Co. 
Coffin,  Treasurer.  H.  J.  Libby  &  Co. 

.  VOL.  V.  NO.  V.  39 
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We  yesterday  saw  in  the  Boston  Centennial  Procession  of 
the  17th  of  June,  the  famous  New  York  Seventh  Regiment, 
the  pride  of  that  city  of  importers.  They  were  clad  in  new 
uniforms  of  West  Point  gray,  and  we  happened  to  know  that 
the  cloth  of  these  uniforms  was  made  by  L.  Pomeroy  &  Sons, 
who  have  made  cloth  for  West  Point  for  over  fifty  years. 
The  beauty,  finish,  and  solidity  of  the  fabric  sufficiently  ex- 
plained why  the  New  York  regiment,  with  all  the  predi- 
lection of  their  city  for  foreign  products,  did  not  send  abroad 
for  the  cloth  of  their  uniform.  Look^  as  we  did  also  yester- 
day, at  a  corps  of  United  States  regular  sokliers,  and  mark 
the  substantial  fabric  and  unchangeable  blue  of  their  uni- 
forms ;  or  even  look  at  the  old  soldiers'  great-coats,  the  relics 
of  the  surplus  of  the  war  of  t^e  rebellion,  which  wUl  last  when 
the  animosities  of  the  war  are  forgotten,  and  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  official  declaration  of  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the 
U.  S.  army,  that  our  soldiers  are  better  clad  than  any  in  the  world. 

To  recur  again  to  the  Boston,  or  rather  national,  festival  of 
the  17th  of  June.  On  that  occasion  the  majestic  spectacle  was 
presented  of  a  population  of  600,000  people ;  252,000  were 
brought  by  railroads  from  abroad.  There  were  50,000  in  the 
procession,  and  the  others  were  looking  on.  It  was  a  subject  of 
general  remark,  that  in  this  vast  crowd  there  could  not  be  seen 
a  single  badly  dressed  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl.  So  vast  and 
so  universally  well  clothed  a  mass  of  people  was  probably 
never  witnessed  in  any  age  or  country.  Now,  in  the  year  1870, 
our  production  of  woollens  was  $154,000,000,  and  the  home 
value  of  our  import  of  foreign  woollens  was  but  25,000,000,  or 
one-sixth  of  our  whole  consumption.  From  this  it  is  safe  to 
infer  that  five-sixths  of  the  woollen  fabrics  in  this  vast  crowd 
was  of  American  fabrication,  and  thus  the  capacity  of  the  Ameri- 
can mills  to  clothe  our  people  in  substantial  and  comely  fabrics 
was  brought  palpably  before  the  eye. 

Our  fabrics  are  not  only  equal,  but  in  soundness,  wearing 
qualities,  superior  to  foreign  fabrics.  England,  according  to 
Mr.  Behrens,  President  of  the  Bradford  Board  of  Trade,  con- 
sumed in  one  year,  1864,  79,500,000  lbs.  of  shoddy  in  making 
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woollen  goods.  Whole  counties  are  engaged  in  the  fabrication 
of  shoddy  goods,  axid  some  30,000  operatives,  exclusively.  Our 
associate,  Mr.  Oakes,  of  New  Jersey,  tells  the  story  of  a  friend 
who  visited  a  large  woollen^loth  fiaetory  in  Dewsbury,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  English  shoddy  manufacture*  While  he  was 
talking  to  the  proprietor,  a  cart-man  drove  into  the  yard  witJi 
a  bale  of  wool,  and,  addressing  the  proprietor,  said,  ^^I  have 
a  bale  of  wool  for  you,  sir."  *^  There  must  be  some  mistake,** 
said  the  propriet<Mr,  **liiere  has  not  been  a  bale  of  wool  in 
our  yard  for  ten  years."  No  nation  in  the  world  has  attained 
such  proficiency  in  making  'adulterations,  admixtures,  imi- 
tations, and  falsifications,  as  the  English.  We  make  some 
shoddy  goods,  but  we  have  not  the  skill  to  curry  imitation  and 
falsification  to  the  extent  whick  England  has.  If  we  see  an 
American  imitation  of  a  cheap  material  of  a  superior  fabric,  we 
■lay  be  sure  that  the  imitation  is  a  copy  of  a  British  copy,  and 
that  our  copy,  although  intrinsically  better,  will  be  a  poor  one 
in  a  manufacturing  sense,  as  we  have  not  yet  attained  the  expe- 
rience and  skill  to  make  such  cheap  goods,  or  of  such  low  mate- 
rials, as  our  English  teachers.  Oar  incapacity  in  this  respect  is 
shown  in  the  cow-hair  goods  introduced  here  from  England,  to 
take  the  place  of  sotmd  woollen  coatings,  whidi  are  so  excellent 
in  their  inferiority ^  that  we  have  utterly  failed  to  imitate  them. 
The  general  superiority  of  the  raw  material  of  our  woollen 
fabrics  is  very  clearly  established  by  the  well-known  letter  of 
Mr.  Femau,  addressed  to  our  wool  manu&oturers.  Mr.  Femau 
is  a  Belgian  manufacturer  of  great  eminence.  On  his  return 
to  Belgium  from  a  visit  to  this  oountry,  he  addressed  a  circular 
to  his  American  friends,  pointing  out  in  a  firiendly  way  the  faults 
of  our  system  of  making  cloths.  Mr.  Femau  says  that  the 
American  clotli  makers  **  must  be  enabled  to  turn  to  advantage 
all  wastes  and  refuses  which  now,  skilfully  mixed,  play  such  an 
important  part  in  lowering  the  cost  of  fabrics."  He  thus  clearly 
implies  that  the  Americans  do  not  make  use  of  the  cheapening 
admixtures  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  applied  in  Europe. 
The  most  important  statement  of  his  letter,  however,  is  his 
declaration  that  the  American  cloth  manufacturers  ^^  stick  to  the 
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old-fashioned,  strong-bodied,  long-stapled  wools,"  which  are  so 
valuable  that  thej  ought  to  be  used  for  combing  purposes,  while 
the  cloth  makers  of  Europe  use  the  short  Mestiza  wools.  The 
American  manufacturers  refuse  to  use  these  wools  because  they 
are  weak  and  burry.  They  will  not  make  the  substantial  fab- 
rics required  by  popular  taste. 

It  is  the  fact  of  the  general  use  of  this  superior  fibre,  which 
justifies  us  in  making  the  assertion  that  there  are  no  medium 
woollen  goods,  such  as  the  ordinary  cassimeres,  flannels,  and 
over-coatings,  constituting  the  great  bulk  of  consumption,  which 
in  wearing  qualities  will  compare  with  American  fabrics* 

This  assertion  is  sustained  by  the  system  of  manu&cture 
through  which  our  vast  interior  is  supplied.  A  limited  supply 
of  low  or  shoddy  goods  is  undoubtedly  thrown  upon  the  New 
York  market  by  the  Eastern  mills.  But  the  mills  of  the  East 
form  a  comparatively  small  source  of  supply  of  the  woollen 
goods  for  our  population.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the 
States  of  the  West  and  North-west,  and  the  Pacific,  are  filled 
with  woollen  mills.  The  mills  of  California  set  the  example 
of  making  a  class  of  blankets,  such  as  never  had  been  before 
seen.  Their  example  was  followed  by  Minnesota,  which  sup- 
plies with  blankets  the  palace  cars  of  England.  Let  us  look  at 
the  State  of  Ohio  as  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  the  popula- 
tion of  our  interior  is  supplied  with  woollen  goods. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  —  we  take  our  facts  from  our  "'  Textile 
Directory," — there  are  in  present  operation  246  sets  of  woollen 
machinery,  distributed  among  136  mills,  and  these  mills  are 
distributed  among  57  counties  of  that  State.  The  mills,  there- 
fore, are  small,  averaging  about  two  sets.  It  is  evident  from 
this  broad  distribution,  that  each  miU  makes  the  cloth  for  the 
surrounding  population ;  the  wool  which  is  grown  so  exten- 
sively in  Ohio  being  exchanged  for  the  clotli.  Now  it  is  utterly 
preposterous  to  assume  that  shoddy,  cotton,  flocks,  or  low 
foreign  wool,  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth  which 
these  mills  make.  It  would  not  pay,  and  besides  would  be 
found  out.  So  that  it  is  safe  to  say,  that,  so  far  as  the  produc- 
tion of  these  246  sets  will  extend,  the  population  of  Ohio  is. 
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clothed  in  cloth  made  of  **  old-fashioned,  strong-bodied,  long- 
stapled  wools,"  wool  so  valuable  that  Mr.  Fernau  says  it  ought* 
to  be  all  used  for  combing  purposes.  Now  what  is  true  of  Ohio 
is  true  of  every  State  of  the  North-west. 

If,  as  the  "  Evening  Post "  alleges,  "  protection  "  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  condition  of  the  Atnerican  wool  manufacture,  and 
th^t,  instead  of  falsification,  excellence  is  the  characteristic  of  our 
manufacture,  protection  is  to  be  credited  with  this  excellence. 
This  we  believe  to  be  true.  There  is  no  security  against  fraud 
like  dependence  upon  home  manufacture,  if  the  principal  aim  of 
thai;  manufacture  is  the  domestic  supply.  When  the  consumer 
and  producer  are  brought  together,  there  is  an  immediate  re- 
sponsibility imposed  upon  the  producer.  The  defects  in  falsifi- 
cations in  manufacture  are  immediately  traced  to  the  party  in 
fault.  The  reclamations  of  buyers  quickly  bring  back  the  man- 
ufacturers' ^  sins  to  roost."  It  is  this  test  which  frees  the  general 
manufacturing  products  of  our  country  from  the  falsifications  so 
common  in  British  goods.  No  hardware  manufacturer  of  this 
country  dares  to  supply  the  American  market  with  such  ware 
as  used  to  come  from  Birmingham ;  which,  from  its  inferiority, 
received  the  contemptuous  name  of  Brummagen.  Our  silk 
goods  are  commanding  our  market,  because  they  are  not  weighted 
with  drugs  like  the  silks  of  Switzerland.  The  tests  made  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Shanghai,  China,  show  that  while 
American  cotton  drillings  show  a  loss  of  weight  by  washing  of 
but  from  3^  to  5  per  cent,  the  average  loss  on  British  drillings  is 
34|  per  cent,  this  34^  per  cent  consisting  of  sizing,  introduced 
fraudulently  to  give  apparent  weight  to  the  goods. 

Our  assumption  that  the  chief  security  against  frauds  is  de- 
pendence upon  the  home  manufacture,  is  illustrated  by  a  state- 
ment which  we  find  in  the  last  issue  of  the  ^  London  Statistical 
Journal,"  more  fully  detailed  in  this  number,  to  the  effect  that 
the  most  prosperous  industry  in  India  at  the  present  time  is  the 
cotton  manufacture,  which  is  encouraged  by  a  duty  on  cotton 
cloths,  and  that  the  preference  of  the  Indian  population  for 
their  own  goods  is  due  to  their  intrinsic  excellence  as  com- 
pared with  the  fraudulent  fabrics  of  Manchester. 
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The  fraudulent  practices  in  the  English  cotton  manufacture, 
IBO  freely  admitted  by  a  high  English  authority,  have  more  than 
their  counterpart  in  the  English  woollen  manufacture,  and  that 
our  market  is  not  inundated  by  Englkh  shoddy  goods,  is  due  to 
the  specific  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  pound,  so  bitterly  denounced 
by  free-traders,  which  is  nearly  effectual  in  its  prohibition  of 
the  British  woollen  firauds.  And  thus  the  protecti<m  given  by 
our  tariff  to  our  woollen  manufftctures  has  been  in  die  stricteat 
sense  a  protectuni  to  Amoican  consumers* 


DYNAMOMETER    FOR    MEASURING    STEAM    OR 
WATER  POWER. 

Cambbidgb,  December,  1873. 
Dear  Sib,  —  In  putting  my  Dynamometer  into  your  hands, 
for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  it  may  be  proper 
for  me  to  give  you  some  account  of  it ;  and  I  therefore  submit 
the  following  particulars,  mostly  compiled  from  the  notices  it 
received  from  different  publications  when  it  was  first  exhibited. 
Very  respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 

Samuel  Batghelder. 
John  D.  Runklb,  Eeq.,  President  of  (he  Instittite  of  Technology. 

I  first  put  my  design  for  the  Dynamometer  in  operation  in 
1836  or  1837,  at  the  mills  of  the  York  Company,  at  Saco.  At 
the  Mechanics'  Fair,  in  Portland,  in  1838,  it  was  exhibited,  and 
a  silver  medal  awarded ;  and  it  was  likewise  exhibited  at  the 
Mechanics'  Fair  in  Boston,  in  1839,  where  a  silver  medal  was 
likewise  awarded.  The  "  North  American  Review  "  for  Janu- 
ary, 1840,  contains  an  article  relating  to  the  second  exhibition  of 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  at  Quincy 
Hall,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  September  23,  1839.  From  which 
the  following  is  an  extract :  — 

"  Among  the  inventions  deserving  of  particular  notice,  was  a 
Dynamometer,  for  the  measuring  of  steam  or  water  power,  by 
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S.  Batchelder,  Esq.,  of  Saco.  This  is  an  instrument  which  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  in  practical  mechanics.  It  is  on  a  prin- 
ciple entirely  novel,  yet  so  simple,  that  it  is  no  sooner  seen  than 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be  fully  adapted  to  its  object.  It  may  be 
made  of  any  dimensions  or  strength  suited  to  the  degree  of 
power  to  be  measured ;  and  by  merely  placing  it  in  the  line  of 
communication,  by  means  of  a  band  or  gearing,  between  the 
water-rwheel,  or  drum  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  machinery 
to  be  moved,  the  power  exerted  on  the  machinery  may  be  ex- 
actly measured,  by  means  of  a  steelyard  and  weight,  which  form 
a  part  of  the  machine.  There  is  also  connected  with  it  an  index, 
to  show  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  drum,  in  a  given  time, 
which  being  observed,  together  with  the  weight,  the  data  are 
obtained  for  computing  the  number  of  pounds  which  would  be 
raised  one  foot  high  per  minute,  by  the  degree  of  power  exerted 
at  the  time  upon  the  machine,  and  transmitted  through  it  to  the 
working  machinery.  Whether  we  regard  the  utility,  the  inge- 
nuity, or  the  simplicity  of  this  machine,  it  must  be  ranked  in  a 
high  class  of  inventions,  as  rendering  that  easy  of  attainment, 
which  was  before  impracticable  by  any  process  universally  ap- 
plicable ;  and  we  are  a  little  surprised,  that,  in  the  liberal  num- 
ber of  premiums  awarded,  no  higher  testimonial  of  approbation 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  than  the  award  of  a  silver  medal,^^ 

There  was  also  a  similar  notice  in  the  "  Monthly  Chronicle  " 
for  November,  1840,  with  a  wood-cut,  and  description  of  the 
machine. 

In  1840,  a  work  was  published  in  Glasgow,  on  the  compara- 
tive operations  in  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain.  This  work  was  written  by  James  Montgomery, 
who  was  then  in  my  employ  at  Saco.  A  description  of  the 
Dynamometer  was  given  in  this  work,  with  an  engraving. 

A  German  scientific  periodical  (Dingler's  ^  Polytechnic  Jour- 
nal,**  volume  84),  contains  a  very  extended  article  on  the  subject 
of  Dynamometers,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  such  instruments 
are  described  and  engraved,  including  this,  which  is  there 
denominated  Batchelder's  Dynamometer. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  translation  of  that  article :  — 
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^  Description,  theory,  and  directions  for  using  Batchelder's 
Dynamometer. 

"  Taken  from  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Industry  in  Russia/  1843,  page  216,  with  drawings  and 
plate. 

"  The  valuable  work  of  James  Montgomery  lately  published, 
entitled,  '  The  Cotton  Manufacture  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  contrasted  and  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
1840,'  contains  the  drawing  and  description  of  a  Dynamometer 
which  has  been  constructed  by  Samuel  Batchelder,  agent  of  the 
York  Company  at  Saco,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  after  the  princi- 
ple of  the  differential  boXy  and  which  has  been  particularly  used 
for  ascertaining  the  power  required  for  driving  the  different 
machines  in  cotton  mills.  This  article  explains  perfectly  the 
construction  and  application  of  the  instrument. 

''The  collection  of  models  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute at  Berlin  contains  this  instrument  complete,  which  has 
been  built  by  a  former  pupil  of  the  institute.  This  instrument, 
so  completed,  is  simple  and  easy  to  operate,  and  is  preferable  to 
any  other  known  apparatus  for  ascertaining  comparatively  small 
powers.  The  size  and  strength  here  given  will  make  the  instru- 
ment sufficiently  strong  for  two-horse  powers, 

^  In  the  following  we  will  first  give  a  description  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  hereafter  its  principles,  and  finally  the  directions  for 
using  it. 

"Description,  —  The  Dynamometer,  with  all  the  parts  per^ 
taining  to  it,  is  shown  in  figure  46  ;  the  side  elevation  in  figure 
47  ;  front  elevation,  figure  48  ;  the  plan,  figure  49,  and  the  ver- 
tical cross  section.  The  figures  50  and  51  contains  details  ;  the 
counting  apparatus  is  shown  in  figures  52,  53,  and  54,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  models  at  the  Royal  Polytech- 
nic Institute  at  Berlin,  and  has  been  built  by  a  former  pupil  of 
said  institute,  in  the  manufactory  at  Sallenau,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Mohr,  in  Mollersdorf,  near  Vienna." 

From  the  above  reference  to  the  engravings  and  models,  it 
appears  that  great  care  was  taken  to  go  into  all  the  details  of 
construction,  and  the  directions  for  using  are  equally  elaborate. 
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and  in  explanation  of  the  principle  they  go  into  a  very  intricate 
series  of  algebraic  calculations.  In  this  particular  they  have  been 
led  into  an  error  by  the  description  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  who 
says  the  machine  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  differen- 
tial box.  He  was  led  into  this  error  by  the  outward  resem- 
blance of  the  system  of  four  level  wheels  working  together,  to 
the  construction  of  the  differential  box^  without  being  aware 
that  this  term  designates  a  particular  movement,  which  has  been 
applied  to  the  construction  of  an  Orrery,  as  given  in  the  "  Bul- 
letin de  la  Soci^t^  pour  Y  Encouragement  de  V  Industrie  Nationale, 
1823."  In  such  an  instrument  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  driv- 
ing and  the  driven  wheels  is  unequal,  and  in  consequence  the 
velocities  are  different ;  thus,  if  the  driving  wheel  has  101  teeth, 
and  the  driven  wheel  100  teeth,  100  revolutions  of  the  former 
will  cause  101  revolutions  of  the  latter.  In  my  Dynamometer 
the  differential  system  is  not  used.  The  number  of  teeth  in 
each  of  the  four  wheels  forming  the  box  is  the  same,  and  the 
revolutions  of  all  the  wheels  is  performed  in  the  same  time. 
The  action  of  the  two  intermediate  wheels  (of  which  only  one 
would  be  necessary)  is  simply  to  give  motion  to  the  opposite 
wheel,  connected  with  the  machinery  to  be  driven,  and  the  shaft 
of  these  intermediate  wheels,  being  connected  with  the  balance 
or  steelyard,  shows  the  power  transmitted,  as  the  force  required 
to  hold  this  shaft  horizontally  in  its  place  is  equal  to  the  power 
expended  in  driving  the  machinery  that  is  to  be  tested.  But  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  shaft,  acting  as  a  fulcrum  for 
the  intermediate  wheels,  sustains,  like  a  lever,  on  one  side  the 
power  received  from  the  main  drum,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
power  communicated  to  the  machinery ;  therefore,  the  weight 
upon  the  steelyard  would  indicate  double  the  power  used. 

The  following  article  from  the  journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute for  1843,  contains  the  best  and  most  intelligible  account  of 
the  instrument  and  its  operation  that  has  been  published :  — 

Dynamometeb  for  Measuring  Steam  or  Water  Power. 

In  your  journal  for  May,  I  find  an  article  from  the  "  Edin- 
burgh New  Philosophical  Journal,"  dated   from   Manchester, 
TOL.  y.  NO.  v.  40 
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^  On  the  method  of  registering  the  force  actually  transmitted 
through  a  driving  belt,  by  Edward  Lang,  Esq.,  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering,  G)Ilege,  Manchester." 

The  method  proposed  is  founded  upon  the  extension,  or 
stretch  of  the  belt,  by  the  force  communicated  through  it. 
That  is,  that  the  working  side  of  the  belt  will  be  more  extended 
than  the  slack  side ;  and,  consequently,  the  pulley  on  the  machine 
will  not  revolve  through  so  many  inches,  in  a  given  time,  as  the 
drum  that  communicates  the  motion ;  or,  in  other  words,  sup- 
pose the  working  side  of  a  belt  may  be  extended  one,  two,  or 
three  inches  in  an  hundred,  more  than  the  slack  side,  it  will,  of 
course,  lap  round  the  driving  drum,  in  that  extended  state, 
while  the  opposite  side  is  received  upon  the  driven  pulley  in  the 
slack  state,  and  will  communicate  so  much  less  motion ;  and  as 
the  difference  between  the  motion  communicated  to  the  pulley, 
and  that  of  the  drum,  will  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  strain 
on  the  belt  in  each  individual  instance,  the  author  says :  "  We 
have  only  to  contrive  some  method  of  registering  this  difference, 
in  order  to  have  a  record  of  the  total  force  transmitted  by  the 
belt."  He  then  proceeds  to  a  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple, and  proposes  a  plan  for  indicating  the  difference  between 
the  motion  of  the  drums  and  the  pulley,  and  also  experiments 
with  a  particular  belt,  to  ascertain  what  force  a  certain  differ- 
ence in  these  motions  would  indicate.  He  then  says  :  '*  When 
the  multiplier  for  one  belt  has  been  ascertained,  that  for  any 
other  belt  may  be  approximately  computed,  if  it  be  of  the  same 
material,  by  having  regard  to  the  relative  weight  of  a  foot  of 
each,"  &c. 

The  reason  of  my  calling  your  attention  to  this  article,  is 
that  the  proposal  of  so  imperfect  and  complicated  a  plan,  shows 
the  want  of  a  good  Dynamometer  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
neither  the  writer  of  the  article,  a  professor  of  civil  engineering 
in  the  college  of  Manchester,  nor  the  editor  of  the  '^  Philosoph- 
ical Journal  "  at  Edinburgh  (though  both  might  be  supposed  to 
be  well  informed  on  such  matters),  were  acquainted  with  a  very 
simple  and  accurate  instrument  constructed  for  the  purpose  in 
this  country,  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  your  attention,  as 
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described  in  an  article  in  the  "Monthly  Chronicle,"  published  in 
Boston,  November,  1840. 

At  the  Mechanics'  Fair  in  Boston,  in  September,  1839,  an 
ingenious  and  valuable  machine  was  exhibited,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  obtain  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  degree  of 
power,  exerted  at  any  time,  in  the  movement  of  machinery,  while 
in  regular  operation.  It  is  the  invention  of  Samuel  Batchelder, 
Esq.,  of  Saco,  the  Agent  of  the  York  Cotton  Factory.  It 
is  on  a  principle,  which,  we  believe,  is  entirely  novel,  yet,  sim- 
ple, and  manifestly  applicable  to  the  accurate  attainment  of  its 
object.  In  applying  it  to  use,  in  any  particular  case,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  it  in  the  line  of  communication,  between  the 
engine  and  the  machinery  to  be  moved,  by  means  of  belts  or 
gearing.  When  it  is  so  placed,  forming  a  line  of  connection 
between  the  moving  power,  and  the  machinery  to  be  moved,  the 
degree  of  force  exerted  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the 
motion  of  the  machinery,  at  any  given  time,  is  accurately 
measured,  by  means  of  a  steelyard  bar  and  weight.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  weight  on  the  graduated  bar,  required  for  keeping 
this  bar  balanced  in  a  horizontal  position,  indicates  the  measure, 
in  pounds,  of  the  power  exerted  at  the  time.  There  is  connected 
with  the  machine  an  index,  to  show  the  number  of  revolutions 
of  the  drum  connected  with  the  water-wheel,  or  steam-engine, 
in  a  given  time,  by  which,  together  with  the  weight,  or  resist- 
ance to  the  motion,  it  will  be  readily  shown  how  many  pounds 
would  be  raised  a  foot  high  per  minute,  or  in  any  other  space  of 
time,  by  the  degree  of  power  then  exerted.  The  form  of  the 
machine  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  drawings. 

The  cuts,  figures  1  and  2,  give  a  view  of  the  Dynamometer, 
in  which  AA  and  BB  denote  two  pair  of  belt  pulleys,  each  pair 
consisting  of  a  fast  and  loose  pulley.  The  operation  of  the 
machine  is  to  receive  the  motion  or  power  from  the  drum,  or 
prime  mover,  by  a  belt  upon  the  pulley  A,  and  to  transmit  it 
to  the  machine,  which  is  the  subject  of  experiment,  by  a  belt  on 
the  pulley  B.  The  first  pulley  A,  and  the  bevel  wheel  D,  are 
fast  upon  the  shaft  CO,  which  revolves  in  the  bearings,  II. 
The  bevel  wheel  F  is  connected  with  the  pulley  B,  by  a  tube 
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or  hub,  Ky  through  which  passes  the  shaft  CC,  upon  which  this 
pulley  and  wheel  are  supported,  the  shaft  revolying  freely  in  the 
tube  or  hub.  In  order  to  give  motion  to  the  pulley  B,  a  con- 
nection must  be  formed  between  the  bevel  wheels  D  and  F ;  for 
this  purpose  they  are  geared  together  by  the  bevel  wheels  EE, 
which  run  upon  a  cross  shaft,  through  which  the  main  shaft 
passes  freely,  at  G.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  if  this  cross  shaft 
is  not  held  in  its  place  by  some  force,  the  motion  of  the  bevel 
wheel  D  will  only  cause  the  shaft  to  move  round  and  round  upon 
the  shaft  C,  and  the  wheels  EE  rolling  upon  the  wheel  F,  with- 
out communicating  to  it,  or  to  the  pulley  B,  any  motion ;  but 
if  the  wheels  EE  and  the  shaft  C  are  held  in  place,  the  motion 
of  the  pulley  A  will  be  communicated  to  the  pulley  B,  through 
the  bevel  wheels,  and  the  force  there  applied  to  retain  the  shaft 
G  and  the  wheels  EE  in  place,  will  indicate  the  power  trans- 
mitted through  the  Dynamometer.  This  power  is  ascertained 
by  means  of  a  graduated  beam,  like  that  on  a  common  balance 
or  steelyard,  as  represented  by  HJ,  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the 
wheels  EE,  as  represented  in  figure  2  by  the  straps  a,  a. 

The  weight  M,  fastened  by  a  set  screw,  affords  the  means  of 
balancing  the  lever  horizontally,  when  the  machine  is  at  rest ; 
and  a  weight  W,  like  that  of  the  common  balance,  moved  upon 
the  graduated  arm  of  the  lever,  will  indicate  the  strain  upon  the 
belt.  The  number  of  pounds  thus  indicated,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  feet  through  which  the  belt  moves  per  minute,  will 
give  the  number  of  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  manner  of  estimating  the  power  of  steam- 
engines  or  other  prime  movers,  allowing  33,000  pounds  raised 
one  foot  high  per  minute  to  the  horse  power.  A  worm  Y,  on 
the  end  of  the  shaft  CC,  is  made  to  move  an  index,  which  shows 
the  number  of  feet  through  which  the  belt,  or  the  surface  of  the 
pulley,  moves  in  a  given  time. 

In  graduating  the  arm  of  the  balance  J,  the  division,  marked 
0  (zero),  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft 
C,  with  the  surface  of  the  pulleys,  or  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
pulley.  The  same  additional  distance  is  marked  10,  and  again 
the  same  20.   Now>  if  we  suppose  a  power  of  10  pounds  applied 
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to  the  pulley  at  P,  it  will  balance  the  same  weight  on  the  opposite 
pulley  at  N ;  but  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  it  will  require 
a  weight  of  20  pounds  at  10,  to  balance  and  keep  in  place  the 
arm  of  the  lever ;  for,  as  the  pivot  of  the  wheel  E  acts  as  a  ful- 
crum, it  must  not  only  sustain  the  power  exerted  by  the  wheel 
D,  but  the  power  communicated  to  the  wheel  F,  so  that  a  coun- 
terbalance of  20  pounds  must  be  used  to  correspond  with  the 
numbers,  10,  20,  30,  upon  the  graduated  arm  of  the  lever. 

The  plunger  attached  to  the  steelyard,  and  operating  in  the 
water  box,  was  applied  by  Mr.  James  B.  Francis,  of  Lowell,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  sudden  vibration,  when  the  instru- 
ment was  used  in  connection  with  any  machinery  where  the  strain 
was  yery  unequal  at  different  times. 


BRITISH    SHEEP   FARMING. 

We  have  before  us  an  unpretending  volume  of  125  duodecimo 
pages  with  the  above  title,  written  by  William  Brown,  factor 
and  estate  agent,  of  Scotland,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1870. 
The  volume  is  interesting  as  containing  the  latest  views  of 
British  sheep-farming.  The  writer  is  evidently  a  practical  as 
well  as  a  well-educated  man.  The  work  has  the  common  ob- 
jection in  technical  works  of  implying  a  knowledge  of  many 
details  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  and  disappoints  us  in  the  parts 
where  we  expect  the  most,  —  as  in  the  chapters  on  the  manage- 
ment of  sheep  peculiar  to  different  districts.  We  have  read  the 
book  with  care,  and  think  the  extracts  which  we  give  below  con- 
tain nearly  all  that  will  interest  our  readers. 

The  author  first  notices  the  extraordinary  fact  that  two-thirds, 
or  77,000,000,  of  the  equilateral  triangle  of  some  500  miles  on  a 
side,  known  as  the  British  Isles,  are  fields  of  gold  to  the  British 
flock-master  in  wool  and  mutton.  This  is  due  to  certain  gen- 
eral physical  characteristics,  and  first  to  the  geological  constitu- 
tion of  the  country. 
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"  As  rocks,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  "  make  soil  primarily,  and  their 
position  and  chemical  nature  give  distinctive  character  to  vegeta- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  geological  nature  of  a  country  must 
materially  affect  even  its  surface  value,  and  that  in  no  respect  so 
much  as  in  regard  to  the  grasses.  The  prevailing  groups  requiring 
notice  are  the  limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite,  and  these  three 
in  a  great  measure  regulate  the  soils  of  the  British  Isles.  .  .  . 

"  First  we  have  the  limestone  (and  chalk)  of  the  south  and 
north  of  England  and  centre  of  Ireland,  producing  its  loamy,  light, 
and  absorbent  soil  in  rounded  hills ;  then  sandstone  in  the  middle 
of  England  and  south  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  stiff  retentive 
soils,  either  of  local  or  foreign  origin,  on  plains  and  terraces ;  and 
the  granitic  rocks  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
with  soils  of  a  thin  cold  nature,  on  broad  and  peaky  mountains." 

The  observation  of  the  effect  of  the  geological  structure  on 
the  distribution  of  sheep  is  by  no  means  new.  A  few  evenings 
since  Professor  Shaler,  the  able  geologist  of  Harvard  University, 
and  State  geologist  of  Kentucky,  observed  to  us,  that  the  geo- 
logical map  of  England  is  an  accurate  map  of  the  distribution  of 
British  sheep ;  and  that  his  observation  in  Kentucky  —  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  our  own  sheep  regions  —  had  shown  him 
that  the  capacity  of  Kentucky  for  sheep  husbandry  is  strictly 
limited  by  the  geological  features  of  the  State. 

An  equally  important  element  of  successful  sheep  husbandry 
is  the  rainfall.  This  the  author  regards  as  a  question  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  grazier  in  choosing  ground  for  sheep, 
and  even  for  particular  classes  of  them,  as  grass  of  all  vegeta- 
tion, and  on  special  soils,  is  soonest  affecteS  by  drought  on  the 
one  hand,  and  abundance  of  rain  on  the  other.  There  is  no 
connection  between  registration  of  a  large  annual  rainfall  and 
a  humid  climate.  Some  of  the  most  arid  parts  of  the  world 
can  show  the  greatest  amount  of  rainfall,  but  this  fall  is  gen- 
erally comprised  within  a  very  short  period  of  the  year,  and 
often  does  more  mischief  than  good.  "It  is,"  says  our  author, 
"the  regularly  distributed  rain — the  fine  weekly  or  bi-weekly 
showers  —  that  the  grazier  can  alone  build  upon  success  in  rais- 
ing wool  and  mutton." 

We  have  never  before  seen  any  facts  as  to  the  actual  pasturing 
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capacity  of  Great  Britain.  The  author  classifies  the  grazings 
of  Britain  as  cultivated,  reclaimed,  and  natural.  By  cultivated 
pasture  he  means  that  portion  of  arable  directly  in  connection 
with  the  rotation  of  cropping,  and  which  is,  therefore,  seldom 
more  than  three  years'  old ;  by  reclaimed  or  permanent  pasture 
he  indicates  that  which  was  once  arable  under  rotation,  and  that 
also  which  has  been  purposely  improved,  both  being  now  laid 
under  what  is  usually  called  ^permanent "  grass,  as  well  as 
natural  pasture  which  has  received  little  or  no  attention  at  the 
hands  of  man. 

Adopting  this  classification  he  gives  a  tabular  statement  of 
the  distribution  of  the  prevalent  kinds  of  sheep  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  British  Isles,  the  figures  being  the  average  of  the 
Government  statistics  for  1867  and  1868. 

We  have  not  space  for  the  county  returns,  but  copy  the  fol- 
lowing abstract :  — 

Abstract. 


GaltiTat«d  ATerage. 

and 
Permanent 
Putaraee. 

Unreolaimed 
Lands. 

Total  Aim. 

Total  namber 

Cropg. 

GnM. 

of  Sheep. 

England  . 
Wales  .  . 
Scotland . 
Ireland    . 

13,086,000 

748,000 

2,070,000 

8,823,000 

2,400,000 

315,000 

1,286,000 

1,668,000 

10,607,000 
1,894,000 
1,006,000 

10,062,000 

6,497,897 

2,282,486 

16,828,877 

4,776,924 

82,690,897 

4,784,486 

19,689,877 

20,819,924 

20,826,000 
2,439,000 
6,982,000 
4,836,000 

19,722,000 

6,608,000 

23,069,000 

28,885,184 

77,284,184 

84,582,000 

As  a  note  to  this  abstract  we  add  from  our  author  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  Almost  one-half  of  England  is  under  cultivation,  one-third  is 
reclaimed  pasture,  and  one-fifth  consists  of  unreclaimed  lands. 
Only  one-fourth  of  Wales  is  cultivated,  —  one-third  being  unre- 
claimed grass,  and  one-half  unreclaimed  lands.  Scotland  has  one- 
sixth  part  under  cultivation,  about  five  per  cent  being  unreclaimed 
pasture,  and  no  less  than  eighty  per  cent  is  unreclaimed.  There 
is,  therefore,  only  one-third  of  the  British  Isles  under  arable  cult- 
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nre,  more  than  one-third  unreclaimed,  and  the  remaining  third  is 
pasture  lands." 

The  reader  of  Youatt,  whose  remarkable  work  on  British 
sheep  has  had  the  effect  of  debarring  any  author  equally  com- 
petent from  showing  the  present  condition  of  British  sheep 
husbandry^  is  liable  to  exaggerate  the  variety  of  the  present 
races,  and  to  give  importance  to  distinctions  which  are  not  now 
practically  recognized.  The  fact  is,  that  the  tendency  of  mod- 
ern times  has  been  to  obliterate  the  old  distinctions.  It  is, 
therefore,  instructive  to  follow  closely  this  the  most  recent 
writer  upon  British  sheep.     He  says  :  — 

"  It  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  volume  solely  on  the  points  of 
the  sheep  of  Great  Britain  and  their  crosses.  A  careful  considera- 
tion has,  however,  led  me  to  select  four  kinds  as  the  leading  and 
typical  breeds  of  these  islands;  the  Leicesters,  Downs,  Cheviots, 
and  Blackfiiced  or  EQghland;  these  we  find  will  also  represent 
amply  the  various  habitats  of  the  country. 

"1.  The  Zeicester. 

**  This  is  the  type  of  the  long-wooUed  and  Lowland  breeds,  which, 
in  the  Lowlands,  have  now  no  rival  for  weight  and  early  returns. 
It  b  very  docile,  not  hardy,  nor  so  prolific  as  some  other  breeds. 
The  fleece  weighs  about  seven  pounds,  and  the  carcass  eighty 
pounds  on  an  average.  The  mutton  is  second-rate,  and  when  over 
two  years,  is  less  profitable  by  accumulation  of  fat.  The  most  im- 
portant varieties  are  Lincolns,  Teeswaters,  and  partly  the  Cots- 
wolds,  —  all  coarser,  yet,  in  some  points,  almost  equal  to  their  type. 
A  valuable  cross  of  the  Leicester  with  the  Cheviot  ewe  is  well 
adapted  to  some  parts  of  Scotland,  of  which  those  on  the  Ochils 
are  good  examples.  The  main  value  of  this  sheep  lies  in  its  cross- 
ing abilities  with  almost  all  other  kinds;  and  in  this  respect  alone 
it  has  made  changes  and  improvements  that  are  almost  wonder- 
ful. There  is  not  a  county  in  the  British  Isles,  and  perhaps  not  a 
civilized  country  in  the  world,  where  the  Leceister,  or  traces  of 
his  blood,  cannot  be  found.  It  enjoys  rich  moist  pastures,  where 
there  is  quantity  in  small  space.  It  does  not,  perhaps,  actually 
consume  more  food  than  the  Down,  for  example ;  but,  owing  to  its 
quiet,  ruminating  habits,  little  supports  it,  and  much  goes  to  fat. 

VOL.  V.  HO.  V.  41 
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«2.  The  Down. 

"  This  is  usually  classed  by  the  old  distinctions,  with  the  short- 
woolled,  though  it  is  now  more  properly  a  middle-woolled  breed, 
in  consequence  of  unprovements.  The  flesh  is  finely  grained  and 
well-flavored ;  indeed,  epicures  consider  it  second  to  none ;  and 
certainly  it  is  to  England  what  the  Black-faced  is  to  Scotland. 
The  ^ool  is  short,  close,  curled,  and  fine,  and  free  from  spiry 
projecting  fibres.  The  Down  now  comes  to  as  early  maturity 
as  the  Leicester,  and  is  well  known  for  endurance  of  hard  stock- 
ing and  patience  under  occasional  short  keep.  Though  polled, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  their  origin  having  been  homed,  and  prob- 
ably also  black-woolled,  as  the  present  black  hue  of  the  head 
and  legs,  and  the  occasional  appearance  of  entirely  black  lambs 
and  small  short  horns  in  males,  sufiiciently  indicate  their  wild 
ancestry.  They  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  Midland  grounds 
of  Britain.  The  average  weight  of  the  wether  varies  from  sixty- 
five  to  ninety  pounds,  and  the  fleece  four  pounds.  The  principal 
varieties  are  the  Hampshire  and  Shropshire  Downs;  the  latter 
being  recognized  now  as  a  distinct  breed.  Both  are  stronger  and 
coarser  than  the  high-bred  type  as  above  described.  A  cross  with 
the  Cotswold  ewe  is  in  high  repute  in  England. 

"3.  The  Cheviot. 

"  These  are  now  the  representatives  of  the  lower  mountains,  yet 
in  parts  disputed  by  the  Black-faced.  The  fleece  averaging  three 
pounds,  is  of  medium  length,  close-set,  and  fine ;  and  the  carcass 
averages  sixty  pounds.  The  flesh  is  fine-grained,  and  about  equal 
to  the  Black-faced.  The  wool  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Down,  and 
not  so  fine  since  the  introduction  of  the  Leicester  blood.  Gener- 
ally the  Cheviot  is  a  hardy  and  well-balanced  sheep,  with  good 
walking  powers. 

"  4.  the  Black-faced^  or  Highland. 

^  We  are  now  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  among  a  race  of 
sheep,  the  present  type  of  which  has  arisen  from  a  judicious  selec- 
tion and  not  crossing.  The  wool  is  open,  long,  coarse,  and  shaggy. 
The  carcass  is  invariably  short,  round,  and  firm,  but  narrow  on  the 
back;  average  weight  sixty  pounds.  There  has  been  no  really 
good  cross  between  this  and  any  other  sheep. 
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^Gbkbral  Remarks. 
"The  Leicester  takes  the  first  place  as  a  rent-producer.  Its 
remarkable  precocity,  —  no  doubt  a  kind  of  prematurity  arising 
from  its  being  so  much  artificial,. —  its  fattening  at  one  year,  and 
reaching  ftiU  growth  when  two  years  old,  give  it  a  position  to 
which  none  of  its  neighbors  can  approach.  It  has  no  more  bone 
than  is  necessary  for  its  support,  and,  thou;^h  the  mutton  is  not  so 
much  esteemed  as  others,  its  weight  gives  value  for  other  purposes. 
"  The  Downs  are  remarkable  for  health,  which  arises  partly  from 
their  mode  of  management,  and  partly  from  the  nature  of  their 
habits.  Whenever  the  lowland  soil  is  not  rich  enough  for  the 
Leicester,  the  Downs  find  both  summer  and  winter  pasture.  It 
does  not  require  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  Leicester  to  note 
the  thorough  submission  of  itself  to  man's  will ;  all  sheep  are  so 
in  some  measure,  but  the  Dishly  Pet  is  pre-eminently  so.  Give  it 
a  little  to  eat  often,  nnder  easy  circumstances,  and  you  may  make 
a  daily  footstool  of  it,  without  any  training  to  companionship.  It 
has  been  made  for  the  country  and  not  the  country  for  it.  The 
other  three  have,  however,  picked  out  their  own  particular  walks, 
from  which  they  will  not  change,  unless  they  are  changed  by  much 
intermixture  of  blood.  It  is  quite  possible  to  bring  even  the 
mountain  breed  to  prefer  the  Leicester  lands,  by  a  simple,  though 
attentive  crossing  and  recrossing,  stage  by  stage,  down  through 
the  Cheviot  (and  it  may  be  the  Downs)  into  a  '  Leicester  one-fifth 
Blackfaced ; '  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  '  Blackfaced  four-parts  Leices- 
ter.' The  mountain  sheep  is  not  lost  in  this.  Leave  it  and  its  fellows 
to  their  own  freedom  for  a  few  years,  and  the  original  type  will 
soon  reappear.  There  is  hardly  one  point  of  resemblance  betwixt 
the  Leicester  and  Blackfaced ;  the  one  is  purely  of  man's  model- 
ling, while  the  other  has  had  no  handling  except  careful  selection 
among  themselves ;  the  one  must  have  its  food,  and  a  lot  of  it 
taken  to  it,  the  other  will  search  for  it  anywhere,  and  live  for  days 
on  a  handful.  There  is  as  much  difiTerence  betwixt  these  sheep  as 
there  is  between  hot-house  and  hardy  plants :  they  are  the  ex- 
tremes of  this  country.  The  Down  is,  perhaps,  the  medium  in 
these  respects ;  the  tinge  of  their  origin  which  still  adheres  to 
them  gives  a  hardiness  that  would  otherwise  be  remarkable  for 
the  choice  of  habitat^  and  yet  they  are  quiet  feeders  and  good 
stayers  at  home.  The  Cheviot  is  certainly  the  most  convenient 
sheep  as,  apart  from  special  economy,  he  will  thrive  anywhere  on 
much  or  on  little,  in  mountain  storm  or  by  dreamy  mansion  \9%c]. 
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To  be  everybody's  dog  is  a  bad  reputation  for  a  dog,  but  quite 
otherwise  with  the  sheep,  and  it  is  unquestionably  the  fact,  that 
the  Cheviot  has  the  best  general  mutton  and  wool. 

"The  names  of  sheep  according  to  age  are  not  dated  from 
birth,  but  from  clipping.  By  this  method  the  first  *  shear '  includes 
about  fifteen  months,  so  that  in  speaking  of  a  two-year-old,  it  is 
really  three  months  more.  The  following  vnll  be  found  generally 
applicable :  — 

Male.  Fbmalb. 

1.  Tup  Iamb,  till  weaned.  1.  Ewe  lamb. 

2.  Tup  hog,  or  wether  hog,  if  cas-         2.  Ewe  hog. 

trated,  firom  weaning  till   first 

shearing. 
8.  Tnp,    shearing-tup,   or   shearling         8.  Gimmer. 

wether,  from  first  to  second  clip. 
4.  Two-shear  ram,  and  two-year-old         4.  Ewe,  if  in  lamb,  barren  gimmer  if 

wether,  from  second   till   third  not ;  and  if  not  put  to  the  tup  is 

clip,  and  so  on.  a  yeld  gimmer. 

"  A  tup  or  ewe  three  times  shorn  is  a  three-shear  tup  or  ewe, 
and  a  wether  continues  a  wether ;  aft;er  that  they  are  aged.  An 
ewe  failing  to  bear  a  second  lamb  is  a  barren  ewe ;  and  after  ceas- 
ing to  give  milk  an  ewe  is  called  a  yeld  ewe.  When  taken  from 
the  breeding  flock  she  is  a  drafUeMoe^  and  the  gimmers  drafUgim- 
mera  ;  and  draft  is  applied  to  others  as  occasion  requires.  The 
names  in  England,  and  indeed  in  localities  of  both  Scotland  and  it, 
are  a  little  difierent,  but  those  above  given  should  be  understood 
anywhere." 

The  important  part  which  wool  and  mutton  play  in  the 
national  resources  of  Great  Britain  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
following  passages.  It  is  a  startling  fact,  and  well  wortliy  of 
being  fixed  in  the  memory,  that  Great  Britain  realizes  from  her 
wool  and  mutton  alone  £30,000,000  a  year. 

"  Not  only  in  quality  and  variety,  but  proportionately  to  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  Britain  feeds  the  largest  number  of 
sheep.  Irrespective  of  adaptability  of  physical  characteristics,  the 
mere  fact  that  of  all  animals  this  is  the  easiest  fed,  gives,  perhaps, 
the  largest  returns  in  the  shortest  time,  and  is  a  first-class  fer- 
tilizer of  the  soil,  is  sufficient  reason  for  such  a  prominence. 
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Another  cause,  though  a  secondary  one,  it  may  be  to  the  purse, 
is  John  Bull's  respect  for  his  own  table.  The  last  ten  years  even 
has  added  immensely  to  the  importance  of  this  production,  as 
wool  has  risen  above  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  mutton  fifty  per 
cent  in  value.  And,  first,  as  to  the  wool :  the  34,532,000  sheep  of 
Britain  may  be  thus  classed  :  — > 

Leicesters,  and  their  allies 12,988,000 

DowM          „      „       „       6,180,000 

Cheviot*       „      „       , 4,868.000 

Blackfaced  „      „       „       . 5,101,000 

WeUh       2,000,000 

Irish 4,000,000 


84,582,000 


Leaving  out  of  account  exportation,  importation,  ages,  and  any 
other  influences  on  the  number  of  sheep  anually  clipped  in 
Britain,  we  shall  take,  for  the  sake  of  plainness,  and  as  the  most 
likely  to  be  correct,  the  exact  number  and  proportion  thus  class- 
ified in  our  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  wool :  — 


Leicesters    .    .    .  12,988,000  fleeces  at  7    lbs.  each 

Downs     ....      6,180,000      „  at  4      „      „ 

Cheviots  ....      4,868,000      „  at  8     „      „ 

Blackfaced   .    .    .      5,101,000      „  at  2f    „      „ 

Welsh  and  Irish     .      6,000,000      „  averaging  2     „      „ 


90,581,000 
24,520,000 
13,104,000 
14,027,7C0 
12,000,000 


Total  number  of  pounds 154,182,750 

It  would  serve  little  purpose  to  attempt  determining  with  ab- 
solute accuracy  the  value  of  these  164,000,000  pounds  of  wool, 
as  the  price  varies  almost  every  season ;  but,  taking  an  average  of 
lOd,  per  pound,  we  have  the  handsome  annual  return  of  £6,425,000 
from  this  source  aloue.  The  average  price  of  South  Down  wool 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  Is,  Ad,  per  pound.  The  average 
weight  of  the  British  fleece  may  then,  from  this  table,  be  set  down 
at  four  pounds.  Wool  is  very  much  a  cultivated  article,  not  only 
as  respects  the  conditions  under  which  the  sheep  is  brought  up, 
but  also  as  to  its  being  regularly  cropped; 

"Clipping  preserves  its  quality;  as  when  the  fleece  is  left  to 
nature  for  a  length  of  time,  its  fine  quality  disappears,  and  a  good 
deal  of  hair  comes  up.  The  degree  to  which  this  takes  place  is, 
however,  much  influenced  by  climate.     In  every  fleece  there  are 
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several  qualities  of  wool.  In  the  Biackfaced  not  more  than  three ; 
four  in  the  Cheviot ;  five  in  the  Leicester ;  and  not  less  than  seven 
or  eight  in  the  Downs.  Of  course  each  kind  of  fleece  has  to  be 
*  sorted '  to  these  extents  respectively  before  manufacture. 

"  If  we  are  correct  in  assuming  that  a  little  under  three  years  is 
the  average  age  of  the  various  sheep,  it  follows  that  about  one- 
third,  or  11,510,000,  of  the  whole  number  must  be  killed  annually  ; 
and,  taking  an  average  carcass  at  65  pounds,  we  have  748,150,000 
pounds  as  Britain's  slaughter  of  her  own  mutton.  This  at  about 
Sd,  per  pound,  makes  £25,000,000  of  annual  value.  It  is  no  unim- 
portant produce  of  a  country  that  realizes  above  £30,000,000  a 
year." 

The  author  devotes  some  fifty  pages  to  the  peculiarities  of  dis- 
trict and  class  management  of  sheep.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
follow  him,  but  will  merely  note  without  order  some  of  the 
facts  which  struck  us.  In  Cornwall  "  the  wool  is  seldom  washed 
on  the  sheep's  back,  and  is  generally  sold  in  the  yolk."  In  the 
region  of  the  Cotswold  hills  "  some  fatten  their  sheep  in  covered 
pens,  and  even  tie  them  up  like  cattle." 

The  variety  of  food  is  illustrated  by  the  general  sheep  man- 
agement in  Oxfordshire.  •*  Many  lambs  are  fattened  and  sold 
at  fifteen  months'  without  cake  or  com,  and  this  by  attention 
to  regularity  and  change  of  food.  From  January  to  April  they 
have  cut  turnips,  then  mangold,  rye,  trifolium,  and  vetches,  and 
in  June  vetches  and  trifolium.  July  and  August  provide  clover 
and  vetches ;  and  September  and  part  of  October  finish  up 
with  clover,  rape,  and  turnips." 

The  question  is  often  asked,  How  many  sheep  may  be  grown 
to  the  acre.  In  Leicestershire  there  are  514,000  acres,  consist- 
ing of  177,000  cultivated,  274,000  reclaimed  or  permanent 
pasture,  and  63,000  acres'  unreclaimed.  There  are  in  the 
county  466,000  sheep,  or  nearly  one  to  the  acre  *^ overhead."  In 
Sussex,  the  nursery  of  the  Down  sheep,  we  find  an  area  of  37,000 
acres,  carrying  580,000  sheep ;  one-third  of  the  surface  is  still 
unreclaimed,  and  about  one-fourth  in  permanent  and  reclaimed 
pasture.  In  Northumberland,  the  home  of  the  Cheviot  sheep, 
there  are  1,250,000  acres,  one-half  improved  and  this  half 
about  equally  divided  between  cultivated  lands  and  permanent 
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pasture.  "  Overhead  there  is,  despite  the  great  extent  of  unre- 
claimed, one  sheep  to  every  IJ  acre."  "On  the  chalk  hills  of 
Dorsetshire,  it  is  considered  that  every  acre  should  keep  a 
breeding  ewe.'* 

The  author  refers  only  incidentally  to  the  value  of  sheep  for 
manure.  But  this  consideration  evidently  is  very  important  in 
the  Down  sheep  husbandry  of  Dorsetshire  and  Sussex.  The 
peculiar  practice  of  folding  prevails  in  those  counties.  ^  The 
ewes  are  fed  in  summer  on  the  hill  grass  during  the  day,  and  at 
night  are  folded  on  the  arable  without  food.  Of  course  by  this 
system  of  manuring,  the  farmer  keeps  as  many  sheep  as  pos- 
sible', and  often  more  than  is  desirable."  "In  Sussex  the  value 
of  such  manure  (that  obtained  by  folding)  is  set  down  at  one- 
fourth  of  the  value  of  the  sheep."  In  connection  with  the  subject 
of  manure,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  pastures  of  the  county  of 
Chester  —  a  cheese  district  —  are  kept  up  with  bone  dust. 

The  two  most  important  general  facts  impressed  upon  our 
mind  by  Mr.  Brown's  sketch  of  the  different  sheep  districts  of 
Great  Britain  are,  that  grazing  forms  the  principal  nourishment 
of  the  sheep,  and  is  a  more  important  consideration  in  English 
sheep  husbandry  than  is  generally  supposed  in  this  country,  and, 
secondly,  that  turnips,  although  a  secondcgy  food,  seem  indis- 
pensable for  winter  nourishment,  and  as  a  grounder  for  fatten- 
ing for  the  butcher.  That  good  grazing  is  held  to  be  the  first 
consideration,  even  in  British  sheep  husbandry,  is  shown  by  the 
space  which  Mr.  Brown  gives  to  a  chapter  on  the  grasses  pre- 
ferred by  sheep.  We  give  this  chapter  at  length,  as  it  is  sug- 
gestive of  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  that  direction 
in  this  country. 

**  The  Grrasses  preferred  by  Sheep. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  important,  and  more  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  flock-master,  than  the  natural /oo</  of  his  subjects;  and 
yet  nothing  connected  with  sheep  has  received  so  little  attention, 
either  at  his  hands  or  those  of  scientific  men.  There  appears  to 
be  a  literal  belief  in  the  proverb  that  "  sheep  have  golden  feet,  and 
wherever  the  print  of  them  appears  the  soil  is  turned  into  gold  "  — 
or  grass  —  for  this  subject. 
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"  When  an  investigation  is  made  as  to  which  of  the  many  grasses, 
natives  of  this  country,  are  really  of  any  agricultural  value,  and  the 
number  is  again  revised  for  those  of  them  good  for  sheep,  and  pre- 
ferred by  them,  it  is  surprising  how  the  list  diminishes,  and  comes 
down  to  about  two  dozen.  That  this  is  the  case  is  abundantly 
shown  from  the  experiments  made  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or 
rather  his  gardener,  Mr.  Sinclair ;  and,  as  is  shown  in  several  more 
modern  works,  specially  on  grasses,  as  well  as  from  miscellaneous 
papers. 

^^  I  give  a  table  of  those  grasses  natural  to  the  British  Isles,  and 
which  are  found  to  be  most  favorable  for  sheep.  They  are  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  priority  of  flowering.  The  figure  after  the 
month  denotes  the  week  of  that  month. 

^  Several  things  are  to  be  gathered  from  this  table ;  and  the  im- 
portant ones  are  earliness,  altitude,  and  nutritive  value.  Though 
flowering  is  no  indication  of  the  time  when  a  fresh  bite  may  be 
had,  it  is  a  guide  as  to  what  date  previously  the  leaves  of  the  par- 
ticular plant  may  be  had  for  sheep,  as  also  to  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  it  for  autumn  use.  These  points  are  most  important  to 
the  grazier.  It  will  be  observed  that  two  of  the  grasses  flower  in 
April,  twelve  in  June,  and  eight  in  July.  The  annual  meadow 
grass,  while  common  to  all  the  summer  months,  may  be  set  down 
with  the  average  of  the  fourth  week  of  May.  Taking  the  second 
and  third  week  of  June  as  the  average  date  of  the  flowering  of 
those  grasses  best  liked  by  sheep,  we  are  struck  with  the  apparent 
lateness  of  it ;  but  have  to  reflect,  as  already  hinted,  that  much 
herbage,  both  of  the  favorable  and  other  grasses  less  liked  by 
sheep,  is  available  long  previous  to  that  time, — the  peculiarities 
of  situation  determining  earliness.  The  liberal,  kind  provision  of 
nature  b  apparent  in  distributing  these  grasses  over  no  less  than 
four  months  of  the  year,  with,  in  the  case  of  our  subject,  the 
greatest  favorite  in  the  middle  period,  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  at  all  altitudes.  There  are  comparatively  few  grasses  peculiar 
to  localities,  and  at  the  same  time  of  any  agricultural  value. 
There  is,  as  a  general  law,  not  so  much  relation  of  earliness  and 
soil  to  altitude  as  is  gienerally  imagined.  Local  specialities,  with- 
out reference  to  soil  or  height  above  sea  level,  will  often  make  a 
difierence  of  not  less  than  a  fortnight  in  the  early  keep  of  a  dis- 
trict. The  diversity  of  the  same  species  is  observable  however. 
We  have,  for  example,  the  meadow  foxtail  flowering  in  the  end  of 
April,  on  a  rich  soil,  and  confined  to  1,500  feet  altitude ;  while  the 
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Alpine  foxtail  does  not  flower  till  July,  in  a  marshy  soil,  and  does 
not  come  under  2,500  feet. 

"  The  smooth-stalked  meadow  grass,  again,  flowers  about  the 
1st  of  June,  and  extends  to  3,000  feet ;  but  the  wood  meadow 
grass  chooses  a  better  soil,  and  is  confined  to  half  that  altitude ; 
and  the  narrow-leaved  oat-grass,  and  its  brother  yellow  oat-grass, 
while  both  liking  chalk,  keep  under  2,500  and  1,000  feet  respec- 
tively, with  a  month's  difference  in  flowering. 

"  This  property  of  family  variety  gives  to  all  natural  pastures  — 
which  invariably  possess  a  number  of  species  —  a  great  superiority 
over  artificial  grounds,  where  generally,  only  a  few  kinds  are 
sown.  With  the  exception  of  Xolium  perenney  or  rye-grass,  all 
those  in  the  foregoing  table  are  permanent  growers,  and  suitable  for 
pastures  and  hay.  The  clovers  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
notice.  The  red,  white,  and  yellow,  and  their  varieties  prevail  in 
Britain,  on  light,  rich,  limy,  dry  soils  and  altitudes  under  1,500 
feet.  It  is  also  unnecessary  to  give  a  scientific  description  of  any 
of  the  grasses,  as  to  the  general  reader,  and  practical  grazier  in 
particular,  such  a  way  of  making  up  a  book  is  especially  disagree- 
able. It  is  worth  knowing,  that  under  close  grazing  the  rough 
cocksfoot  is  apt  to  die  out,  but  its  place  is  soon  filled  up  by  the 
finer  sorts.  Some  of  the  grasses,  such  as  rough-stalked  meadow 
and  yellow  oat,  are  very  sociable,  and,  unless  in  company  with 
others,  are  liable  to  pine  away.  The  smooth-stalked  meadow  grass 
is  very  hard  on  the  soil,  which  it  impoverishes  with  its  long  creep- 
ing roots.  Everybody  knows  the  annual  meadow  grass  from  its 
growing  literally  everywhere^  from  mud-holes  at  the  sea-side  to 
alpine  crevices,  and  it  is  often  looked  upon  as  an  annoying  weed. 
For  earliness,  reproduction,  and  permanency,  the  meadow  foxtail 
deserves  attention.  The  crested  dogstail  is  remarkable  for  with- 
standing a  long  drought.  The  sweet-scented  vernal,  or  spring 
grass,  while  the  earliest  of  all,  is  also  one  of  the  most  permanent, 
and,  from  its  strong  scent,  gives  the  well-known  "  hay  smell,"  and 
is  said  also  to  flavor  mutton  with  the  same  constituent. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  aflSrm  that  even  one  class  of  sheep  prefer 
grasses  that  another  would  pass  over,  and  this  because,  a  certain 
constitution  or  state  of  body  having  to  be  kept  up,  nature  allows 
the  animal  to  select  the  kind  of  food  best  adapted  for  it.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Downs  live  well  on  the  bent,  sheep's  fescue,  hard  fescue, 
and  crested  dogstail;  while  upon  these,  without  an  intermix- 
ture of  cocksfoot,  meadow  fescue,  foxtail*  and  the  clovers,  the  Lei- 
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cesters  would  make  a  poor  show.  Let  me  impress,  in  concluding, 
the  primary  importance  of  this  food  subject ;  that  the  nature  of  the 
grasses  and  their  nutritive  qualities,  even  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  is  the  making  of  the  sheep  ;  the  different  breeds  of  sheep 
have  their  particular  favorites ;  different  lands  produce  different 
grasses,  or  different  grasser  prefer  certain  soils  and  localities,  both 
for  meadows,  uplands,  and  hills.  *  Roughness '  and  a  ^  good  sole ' 
are  no  signs  of  quality,  either  for  sheep  or  cattle ;  and  the  farmer 
or  grazier  who  is  content  with  either,  irrespective  of  more  impor- 
tant adaptabilities  is  no  honor  to,  nor  deserves  well  of  his  country, 
though  he  should  make  *  ttoenty  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before."* 


PROCEEDINGS     OF    THE    ASSOCIATION,  —  GOVERN- 
MENT  MEETING. 

In  pursuance  of  previous  notice  a  meeting  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactur- 
ers was  held  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  May.  The  President,  Mr. 
J.  Wiley  Edbiands,  in  the  chair. 

The  subject  of  the  participation  by  the  Association  in  the*In- 
temational  Exposition  of  1876,  was  the  topic  which  principally 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  government. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Mudge, 
Porter,  Stitt,  and  Spencer,  appointed  at  the  last  meeting, 
to  consider  the  subject  of  the  Exposition,  was  read,  and  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow  bearing  upon 
the  same  question  :  — 

BosTOir,  May  24, 1875. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Edmands,  President  of  the  Natumal 
Association  of  Wool  Mamftxciurers, 

Dear  Sir, — I  regret  extremely  that  my  engagements  are  such 
as  to  prevent  me  from  attending  the  Government  Meeting  of  our 
Association,  the  26th  instant. 
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The  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Nation's  birth  will  be  an 
occasion  of  patriotic  interest  to  every  American  citizen.  What- 
ever may  be  the  views  of  our  members  as  to  the  propriety  of  sig- 
nalising it  by  an  Litemational  Exhibition,  such  an  exhibition  is 
sure  to  take  place,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  do  all  they  can  to  make 
it  a  success. 

The  duty  of  the  Association  rests  on  different  grounds.  I 
thought  at  first  that  it  could  properly  take  an  active  part  in  the 
enterprise,  aid  its  members  in  displaying  their  fabrics,  and  at  the 
same  time  advance  its  own  interest,  and  that  of  the  Exhibition ; 
subsequent  reflection,  however,  has  led  me  to  a  difierent  view  of 
the  subject. 

The  executive  managers  of  the  Exhibition  must  necessarily 
determine  the  classification  of  the  articles  to  be  exhibited,  and  pre- 
scribe rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  exhibitors.  The  several  States, 
also,  must  have  their  sub-regulations. 

Now,  should  the  Association  decide  to  engage  actively  in  the 
cause,  where  could  it  find  standing  room  ?  What  is  there  that  it 
could  do  and  not  conflict  with  the  classification,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions just  alluded  to  ? 

Moreover,  the  Association  (being  national)  to  occupy  a  consist- 
ent position  at  Philadelphia,  must  have  charge  of  all  the  American 
woollen  goods  exhilnted,  which  is  impossible  ;  for  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  any  considerable  number  of  non-members  would  exhibit 
under  its  auspices. 

1}^  view  of  these  conditions  and  the  great  responsibility  it 
would  involve,  I  hope  the  Association  will  take  no  formal  or 
official  part  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

The  necessity  of  taking  such  a  position  can  hardly  be  regret- 
ted, as  all  the  time  and  energy  of  the  Association  will  be  needed  to 
make  suitable  preparation  for  the  approaching  struggle  on  the 
tariff*  question.  What  effect  the  Exhibition  will  have  on  this  ques- 
tion remains  to  be  seen.  That  it  will  be  considerable  in  one  way 
or  another,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  the  free-traders,  sustained 
by  their  foreign  allies,  and  encouraged  by  present  political  tenden- 
cies, will  demand  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  customs  duties. 

In  regard  to  the  duties  on  wool  and  woollens,  the  Association 
has  a  special  responsibility,  as  it  was  through  its  agency  mainly 
that  they  were  enacted.  If  those  duties  are  to  be  maintained,  or 
to  be  modified  wisely,  it  must  be  done  through  the  same  agency. 
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We  cannot  expect  to  have  a  tariff  system  better  adapted  to 
promote  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  wool  and  woollen 
interests  than  the  one  we  now  have.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  improved 
in  some  of  its  details.  Could  the  wool  growers  see  it  to  be  for  their 
interest,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  to  consent  to  some  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  wool,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
wool  manufactures,  a  change  in  the  right  direction  might  be  made, 
and  one  that  would  tend  to  allay  opposition  and  preserve  the  pres- 
ent system.  It  b  for  the  wool  growers,  however,  to  take  the  in- 
itiative. The  wool  manufacturers  should  strive  earnestly  to  pre- 
serve the  present  system,  that  is,  relative  rates  of  duties  on  wool 
and  woollens ;  for,  should  that  system  be  given  up,  uncertainty,  insta- 
bility, and  possible  ruin  would  be  the  consequent  condition  of  their 
business. 

It  b  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  there  should  be  any  con- 
siderable number  of  wool  manufacturers,  whether  members  or  non- 
members  of  the  Association,  arraying  themselves  in  opposition  to 
this  tariff!  What  would  they  have  in  place  of  it  ?  Would  they 
have  free-trade  ?  No :  they  say,  give  us  free  wool.  Would  not 
the  reasoning  that  would  justify  fi^e-trade  in  wool  also  justify  free- 
trade  in  wool  manufactures  ?  Would  they  disturb  the  basis  of  the 
present  wool  tariff*,  and  take  the  risks  of  hap-hazard  legislation, 
such  as  gave  us  the  tariff*  of  1846?  Is  it  probable,  on  the  whole, 
that  they  know  themselves  what  they  really  want  ? 

Hoping  that  the  Association  will  receive  the  support  necessary 
to  prevail  in  the  approaching  tariff*  struggle, 

I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

E.   B.  BiGELOW, 

A  very  interesting  discussion  then  took  place  in  relation  to 
the  action  of  the  Association,  during  which  the  correspondence 
of  the  Secretary  with  the  Director-General  of  the  Exposition 
was  read.  Messrs.  Edmands,  Robinson,  Porter,  Roberts, 
and  Maxwell  took  part  in  this  discussion.  The  sentiment  of 
the  meeting  as  evolved  by  this  discussion  was,  that  the  Associa- 
tion, by  having  an  Exposition  of  its  own,  might  conflict  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  States,  each  of  which  would  display  its 
own  industries,  that  the  Association  with  its  limited  resources 
could  not  undertake  the  responsibility  and  expense  of  providing 
for  the  Exhibition  of  all  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  the  coun- 
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try,  yet  that  it  ought,  so  far  as  in  its  power,  to  promote  the 
Exposition  and  render  itself  auxiliary  to  its  objects.  Upon  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Robinson  the  report  of  the  committee  was  laid 
upon  the  table. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Porter  it  was  voted  that  the  executive 
officers  of  the  Association  prepare,  and  issue  a  circular,  to  be 
addressed  to  all  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
urging  them  individually  to  co-operate  in  the  Exposition,  and 
that  such  information  should  be  obtained  and  circulated  as 
would  aid  in  making  the  Exhibition  of  woollen  manufactures 
creditable  to  the  country. 

A  communication  was  read  by  Mr.  Einstein,  President  of 
the  Raritan  Wool  Manufacturing  Company,  detailing  the 
action  which  had  been  taken  by  him  and  others  to  prevent 
the  frauds  upon  the  revenue  in  the  importation  of  cow-hair 
goods. 

The  subject  of  the  revival  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  was  brought  up  by  the  President,  in  view  of  vacancies 
in  old  committees,  and  the  importance  of  having,  during  the 
impending  tariff  discussion,  the  views  of  the  Association  in- 
dorsed by  men  of  acknowledged  influence  and  position  in  the 
wool  manufacture. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  members 

of  the  Executive  Committee  :  — 

J.  Wiley  Edmands,  George  Roberts, 

£.  B.  BiOELOW,  £.  R.  MuDOE, 

Theodore  Pomeroy,  Chari.bs  L.  Uardino, 

J.  W.  Stftt,  Samuel  Harbis, 

John  A.  Burleigh,  George  Maxwell. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  following  circular  has  been  sent  to  all  the  woollen  mills 
in  the  United  States,  containing  two  sets  and  over :  — 

Office  of  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactitrers, 
11  Femberton  Square^  Boston. 

The  International  Exposition  op  1876. 

Appeal  to  the  wool  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, — 
SiE,  —  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Government  of  the 
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National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  the  executive  officers 
of  the  Association  appeal,  not  less  to  their  own  members  than  to 
each  of  the  wool  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  for  a  contri- 
bution of  the  several  fabrics  of  their  manufacture  for  exhibition  at 
the  International  Exposition  of  1876,  to  open  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  19th  day  of  April  next. 

The  Government  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers consider  that  the  Association  would  be  unmindful  of  its 
mission,  of  promoting  by  every  legitimate  means  the  advancement 
of  the  great  branch  of  national  industry  which  it  aims  to  represent, 
if  it  should  fail  to  urge  upon  the  wool  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  the  motives,  both  of  patriotism  and  interest  which 
should  impel  them  to  take  part  in  the  great  national  industrial 
display  of  the  Exposition  of  1876. 

The  industrial  achievements  of  the  first  century  of  our  national 
independence  can  find  no  more  brilliant  illustration  than  in  the 
progress  of  our  own  manufacture.  This  progress  we  would  show 
to  our  people,  and  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  whom  we  have  so 
boldly  challenged  to  compete  with  us.  Whatever  misgivings  there 
may  have  been  as  to  the  international  feature  of  the  Exposition, 
that  feature  exists  and  imposes  the  necessity  upon  our  own  manu- 
facturers of  making  a  creditable  display  of  our  national  products. 

Diffidence  in  exhibiting  our  fabrics,  from  the  apprehension  of 
foreign  superiority,  would  be  unwise,  and  we  believe  ungrounded. 
We  are  confident  in  our  capacity  of  proving  at  the  Exposition 
that  our  national  wool  manufacture  can  of  itself  furnish  all  the 
fabrics  of  its  class  required  for  the  necessities  and  comfort  of  our 
people,  and  can  meet  to  a  great  extent  the  requirements  of  a  more 
limited  and  luxurious  taste  in  our  community.  At  all  events,  this 
Exposition  will  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  that  capacity ;  and  recent 
declarations  of  the  English  press,  and  the  demand  by  the  British 
manufacturers  for  a  larger  space,  indicate  that  our  foreign  rivals 
will  seize  the  occasion  of  the  Exposition  for  obtaining  a  stronger 
hold  upon  our  markets,  and  an  influence  upon  our  legislation.  In 
this  view,  no  manufacturer,  capable  of  illustrating  by  the  products 
of  his  own  mill  our  capacity  for  industrial  independence,  can 
reasonably  decline  to  withhold  them  from  exhibition. 

From  the  view  above  suggested  of  a  leading  object  in  the 
Exposition,  it^  is  obvious  that  the  exhibition  of  fabrics  should  not 
be  confined  to  those  of  high  cost.  Excellence  in  manufacture  con- 
sists in  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  consumers.    Each  manufacturer, 
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while  not  omitting  exceptional  illustrations  of  invention  and  skill, 
should  exhibit  the  fabrics,  whether  fine  or  coarse,  high  or  low- 
priced,  which  his  experience  has  proved  fitted  for  popular  con- 
sumption. 

The  motives  of  personal  interest  which  might  influence  manu- 
facturers to  take  part  in  the  Exposition  are  so  obvious  that  they 
need  hardly  be  suggested.  Manufacturers  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  other  opportunity  can  occur  so 
favorable  for  displaying  their  goods  to  the  great  American  public, 
and  for  securing  a  recognition  ordinarily  to  be  obtained  only  by 
costly  advertisements. 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  has  given 
the  subject  of  the  Exposition  much  deliberation  at  several  meet- 
ings. It  has  finally  found  itself  precluded  from  taking  any  direct 
part  in  the  Exposition,  by  the  committal  of  the  responsibility  of 
preparation  for  the  Exhibition  to  organizations  in  the  several 
States.  The  only  part  left  to  the  Association  is  that  of  helper  in 
this  great  work,  both  to  individual  manufacturers  and  to  the  Ex- 
position. 

The  executive  ofiScers  of  the  Association  will  endeavor  to 
obtain  all  infonuation  useful  to  proposed  exhibitors  of  woollen 
manufactures  irrespective  of  their  membership  of  the  Association, 
and  will  be  happy  to  receive  any  communications  on  the  subject 
of  the  Exposition,  which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  No. 
11,  Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

J.  Wiley  Edmands,  President. 
John  L.  Hayes,  /Secretary. 


ALLEGED  COW-HAIR  GOODS  FRAUDS. 

Ofpicb  op  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactubebs, 
11  Pemberton  Square, 

Boston,  June  8,  1876. 
Hon.  B.  H.  Bristow,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Sir,  —  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  respectfully  ask  the  interposition  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  evasion  of 
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the  proper  duty  in  the  importation  of  a  class  of  goods,  which  by 
such  evasion  serioosly  conflict  with  the  products  of  our  own  mills. 

The  immediate  subject  of  our  complaint  is,  the  admission  at  a 
duty  of  only  thirty-five  per  cent,  instead  of  a  duty  of  fifty  cents 
per  pound  and  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  a  class  of  cloths  imported 
from  England  under  the  names  of  sealskins,  veloms,  Ulster-coat- 
ings, chinchillas,  overcoatings,  Ac,  being  goods  alleged  to  be  made 
of  hair  and  vegetable  fibre  without  the  admixture  of  wool  in  any 
shape,  and  hence  claimed  to  be  not  subject  to  the  duty  chargeable 
on  woollen  goods.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  government  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  the  subject  received 
the  most  earnest  attention. 

Specimens  of  the  goods  in  question  were  exhibited,  and  the  as- 
sertion was  made  by  skilled  manufisu^turers,  and  confirmed  by  our 
own  experience  as  manufacturers,  that  they  could  not  be  fabricated 
without  an  admixture  of  wool. 

It  was  asserted,  as  we  believe  correctly,  that  at  a  recent  trial 
in  one  of  the  United  States  courts,  in  the  First  Circuit  of  New 
York,  where  the  character  of  these  goods  was  in  controversy, 
the  testimony  was  offered  of  mechanical  experts  —  who  had  made 
the  kind  of  goods  in  question  in  the  very  district  in  England  whence 
they  are  imported  —  to  the  effect  that  they  never  have  been,  nor 
can  they  now  be,  made  without  the  admixture  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  wool.  It  was  alleged  that  this  testimony  was  con- 
firmed by  that  of  expert  microscopists  who  had  seen  the  well- 
known  marks  of  wool  fibre  in  these  goods;  and  it  was  shown  that 
this  testimony  was  met  solely  by  the  negative  testimony  of  an  em- 
pUyyi  of  the  Government  who  had  not  detected  wool  fibre  by  a 
microscopic  examination. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  negative  testimony  of  this  single 
microscopist,  who  had  already  given  an  opinion,  and  was  naturally 
influenced  to  stand  by  it,  was  the  only  evidence  upon  which  the 
Government  relied  for  establishing  the  fact  that  these  goods  con- 
tained no  wool. 

The  above  fiwjts  have  been  submitted  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  this  Association. 

Tlie  undersigned  —  the  Executive  Committee  —  submit,  that 
the  undoubted  evidence  of  experts  who  have  made  similar  goods 
in  England  is  so  important  as  to  throw  suspicion  upon  any  declara- 
tion of  importers  that  the  goods  in  question  contain  no  wool ;  and 
show  that  positive  and  not  merely  negative  evidence  should  be 
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required  to  prove  that  the  goods  in  question  do  not  contain  wool ; 
and  they  assert  that  the  inherent  difficulty  of  making  these  goods 
without  wool  should  demand  of  the  department  positive  proof  that 
they  are  not  made  with  an  admixture  of  wool.  They  protest 
against  the  determination  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  wool  in 
these  fabrics  by  the  negative  testimony  of  any  single  microscopist, 
above  all  by  one  who  has  already  given  an  opinion. 

The  Committee  assert,  that  negative  testimony  upon  this  point 
is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  determi- 
nation by  microscopic  examination.  In  proof  of  this  difficulty 
they  beg  to  refer  to  accompanying  extracts  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Youatt,  who  first  determined  by  microscopic  examination  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  wool-fibre  no  later  than  in  1886  ;*  and  the 
Committee  ask,  that,  if  the  microscopic  test  is  to  be  applied,  it 
shall  be  done  by  microscopists  to  be  selected  by  learned  societies, 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  a  conference,  both  of  im- 
porters and  manufacturers,  represented  by  the  Association. 

The  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  their  convio- 
tion  that  a  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  proper  duties  on  the  goods  in 
question  is  systematically  pursued,  —  injurious  both  to  importers 
and  home  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  Government, — for  which 
there  is  no  present  remedy  but  the  interposition  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

While  the  undersigned  are  free  from  all  doubt  that  the  goods 
in  question  are  substantially  spun  with  woollen  fibre,  and  deem  it 
the  duty  of  your  department  to  determine  this  question  by  the 
light  of  evidence  and  true  scientific  tests,  they  conceive  that  there 
is  another  ground  upon  which  these  goods  should  be  subjected  to 
the  frill  wool  duty. 

Section  2499  of  the  Revised  Statutes  declares :  *^  There  shall 
be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  each  and  every  non-enumerated 
article  which  bears  a  similitude  either  to  material,  quality,  or 
texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied  to  any  article 
enumerated  in  this  title,  is  chargeable  with  duty,  the  same  rate  of 
duty  which  b  levied  and  charged  on  the  enumerated  article  which 
it  most  resembles  in  any  of  the  particulars  before  mentioned." 
The  similitude  of  the  fabrics  in  question,  both  in  quality  and  text- 
ure, and  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  is  too  obvious 
for  recapitulation.    They  are  introduced  to  take  the  place   of 

*  The  extracts  from  Yoaatt  are  here  omitted. 
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woollen  goods,  and  would  be  placed  among  woollen  goods  in  any 
well-classified  department  of  a  dry-goods  department. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  our  opinion,  the  evidence  of  fraud  in  these 
importations  is  so  obvious,  that  the  burden  of  proof  of  establish- 
ing that  they  are  not  included  in  woollens  should  be  thrown  upon 
importers. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

J.  WiLBT  Edmands, 

E.   B.   BiGBLOW, 
ThBODORB    POBiBROT,  ] 

J.  W.  Stftt, 

John  A   Burleigh,    \  Execuiwe  CommUtee. 
Gborgb  Roberts, 

E.   R.   MUDGB, 

Charles  L.  Hajiding,  ] 
Samubl  Harris, 
Gborqb  Maxwbll, 

John  L.  Hatbs,  Secretary, 


Tbeasurt  Dbpartmekt, 
Washinotow,  D.  C,  June  26,  1875* 

John  L.  Hates,  Esq.,  Secretary  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass, 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  commu- 
nication, under  date  of  the  10th  instant,  signed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
asking  "  the  interposition  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pre- 
vent the  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  proper  duty  in  the  importation 
of  a  class  of  goods  which,  by  such  evasion,  seriously  conflict  with 
the  products  of  our  (your)  mills,"  the  class  of  goods  referred  to 
being  cloths  known  under  various  descriptive  terms,  but  alleged  to 
be  made  of  hair  and  vegetable  fibre,  without  the  admixture  of 
wool,  and  which  have  heretofore  been  admitted  at  thirty-five  per 
centum  ctd  valorem  instead  oi^  as  the  Association  claims  they 
should  be,  at  fifty  cents  per  pound  and  thirty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem^  as  manufactures  in  part  of  wool. 

In  support  of  said  application  the  Executive  Committee  refer  to 
the  results  of  investigations  made  by  the  Association  at  New  York; 
also  to  the  work  of  Professor  Youatt,  of  London,  on  sheep,  their 
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breeds,  management,  <feo.,  extracts  from  which  they  enclose,  also  to 
the  provision  in  the  Revised  Statutes  known  as  the  ^  similitude 
clause,'^  and,  afler  reiterating  the  charge  of  a  systematic  and  fraud- 
ulent evasion  of  duties  on  this  class  of  goods  by  importers  thereof 
request,  in  effect,  a  decision  that  such  goods  are  subject  to  duty 
under  the  provisions  in  the  tariff  relating  to  manufactures  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  wool. 

In  reply  I  have  to  state,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  under  advisement,  pending  the  result  of  an  examination 
recently  requested  by  this  Department  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  incorporating  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
(12  Statutes  at  Large,  806,  section  3),  I  deem  it  inexpedient  to 
comply  with  said  request. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  connection  to  remark  that  the  evidence 
hitherto  submitted,  including  that  presented  in  your  communica- 
tion, while  tending  to  show  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  ques- 
tions involved,  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  justify 
the  conclusion  that  a  fraudulent  evasion  of  duties  on  the  goods  in 
question  is  systematically  pursued. 

If  the  Association  is  in  possession  of  evidence  which  would  jus- 
tify the  government  either  in  seizing  as  fraudulent  any  particular 
importation  or  prosecuting  any  importer  or  other  person  know- 
ingly concerned  therein,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Association  to  inform 
the  United  States  District  Attorney  thereof  at  once,  and  it  would 
then  be  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  proceed  immediately  for  an 
enforcement  of  the  law  applicable  to  the  case. 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  offered  by  the  Association  that  the 
burden  of  proof  to  establish  that  these  importations  are  not  manu- 
factures of  wool  should  be  thrown  on  the  importers — in  other 
words,  that  the  Department  should  apply  the  wool  rates  leaving 
importers  to  their  remedy  by  protest,  appeal,  and  suit — I  have  to 
state  that,  although  this  would  be  a  speedy  method  of  disposing  of 
the  question,  yet  should  such  decbion  eventually  be  reversed  by 
the  courts,  the  government  would  not  only  be  compelled  to  refund, 
vnth  interest,  the  excess  of  duties  thus  found  to  have  been  wrong- 
fully collected,  but  would  be  subjected  also  to  the  payment  of 
costs  and  expenses  in  each  suit  brought  to  recover  such  excess. 
Moreover  an  injustice  would  have  been  done  to  the  importers 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  more  deliberate  action. 

There  are  now  pending  in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
as  the  Department  is  informed,  hundreds  of  calendar  cases  involv- 
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vag  constmctions  of  the  tari^  being  suits  brought  against  collectors 
to  recover  duties  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  exacted.  These 
cases  remain  upon  the  calendar,  term  after  term,  costs  and  ex- 
penses accruing  accordingly,  until  some  one  of  a  class  of  cases  is 
brought  to  trial  the  result  of  which  may  govern  all  pending  suits 
involving  the  same  question.  Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  calendar  much  delay  necessarily  ensues  in  the  disposition  of 
revenue  cases,  and  hence  one  party  or  the  other  must  eventually 
be  subjected  to  a  heavy  expense  caused  solely  by  such  delay.  K 
the  importer  is  successful  the  result  shows  that  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  tedious  and  expensive  remedy  of  a  suit  at 
law,  to  recover  what  he  should  never  have  been  compelled  to  pay, 
while  the  government  b  subjected  to  expenditures  which,  by  a 
correct  decision  in  the  first  instance,  would  have  been  avoided. 

For  these  reasons  the  Department  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  no 
final  decision  should  be  made  on  the  question  to  which  the  letter 
of  your  Association  refers,  until  all  reasonable  means  for  enabling 
it  to  do  so  intelligently  and  conclusively,  shall  have  been  first  ex- 
hausted. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

B.  H.  Bristow,  Secretary. 

National  AssociATioir  of  Wool  Makufaotubbrs, 
Office,  11  Pemberton  Square, 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  1, 1876. 
Hon.  B.  H.  Bbistow,  Secretary  of  the  Treaswy, 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  June  26, 1875,  in  reply  to  a  communication  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  this  Association  in  relation  to  seeming  frauds  in 
the  importation  of  fabrics  commonly  known  as  cow-hair  goods. 

Your  communication  has  been  submitted  to  such  members  of 
our  Executive  Committee  as  are  accessible,  and  I  am  requested  by 
them  to  express  their  obligations  for  the  respectful  consideration 
which  their  communication  has  received  at  your  hands,  and  their 
satisfaction  that  the  most  important  object  in  their  application  has 
been  secured  by  your  reference  of  the  scientific  questions  involved 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

I  have. the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  L.  Hatss,  /Secretary. 
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Snlittsstrial   fiUmtllm^. 


BANQUET  OF  THE  SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

The  third  anniial  dinner  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  at 
which  we  had  the  honor  to  be  a  guest,  even  sarpassed  the  previous 
brilliant  reunions  of  that  association,  which  were  so  memorable.  It 
was  given  at  Delmonico*s  on  the  1 2th  of  May  last  In  the  elegance 
of  the  appointments,  and  the  liberality  of  all  the  festal  arrangements, 
it  surpassed  any  entertainment  which  we  have  ever  attended.  But  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  aesthetic  taste  which  pre- 
sided over  all  the  arrangements.  The  genius  of  the  accomplished  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Allen,  was  everywhere  apparent,  although  he  kept  himself 
personally  so  modestly  in  the  background.  It  is  fortunate  that  a  manu- 
&cture  whose  success  depends  so  much  upon  adsthetic  influences  should 
have  at  its  command  so  much  intellectual  and  artistic  refinement. 

The  silk  importers  and  manufacturers  present  were :  — 

A.  B.  Strange,  E.  B.  Strange,  William  Ryle,  F.  O.  Horstmann,  George 
B.  Skinner,  William  Skinner,  William  lies,  B.  Richardson,  Albert  Tilt,  John 
N.  Steams,  Seth  Low  and  Mr.  Bulkley,  of  A.  A.  Low  &  Brothers,  Mr.  Sole- 
liac,  D.  O.  Donoghue,  Ira  Dimock,  A  T.  Lilly  and  Mr.  Hinckley,  of  the 
Nonotuck  Silk  Company,  A.  G.  Jennings,  W.  P.  Jennings,  F.  S.  Hovey, 
Edwin  T.  Prall,  William  H.  Copcutt,  Frank  G.  Richardson,  Charles  F. 
Simes,  H.  L.  Brown,  John  Connah,  C.  Chaffonjou,  S.  M.  Meyenberg,  Loais 
Franke,  Oscar  R.  Meyer,  George  R.  Dexter,  A.  Begoden,  John  D.  Cutter, 
Albert  Falk. 

The  guests  present  were :  — 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Carey ;  Hon.  William  D.  Eelley ;  Mr.  John  L.  Hayes ; 
Prof.  William  P.  Blake,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Classification  of  the 
United  States  International  Exhibition ;  Hon.  T.  Tomita,  Vice-Consul  of 
Japan  at  New  York ;  Hon.  Greorge  H.  Sharpe,  United  States  Surveyor  at 
the  Port  of  New  York ;  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  Member  of  Congress,  from  New 
York ;  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Willis,  Member  of  Congress,  from  New  York ; 
Mr.  Greorge  L.  Catlin,  of  the  **  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser.'' 

And  among  others,  the  following :  — 

Park  Commissioner  Donoghue,  Jonathan  Odell,  James  McCreery,  of 
McCreery  &  Company,  silk  importers,  Abel  Dennison,  H.  V.  Allien,  and 
Alexander  Delmar. 
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Letters  of  regret  were  received  from :  — 

Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  President  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
missioners ;  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers ;  Hon.  Augustus  W.  Cutler,  member  elect  of 
the  forty-fourth  Congress,  from  Paterson,  New  Jersey ;  Sidney  Dillon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company ;  Ambrose  Eastman,  Secretary 
of  the  New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers^  Association;  James  M.  Swank, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association ;  Cyrus  Eider,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Industrial  League,  Johnstown,  Pa. ;  Hon.  A.  T.  Goshom,  Direc- 
tor General  of  the  International  Exhibition ;  General  C.  A.  Arthur,  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  New  York. 

From  the  letters  read  at  the  dinner,  we  select  the  following :  — 

MoRBiSTOWK,  N.  J.,  May  11, 1875. 
Franklin  Allen,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America. 

My  Dbar  Sir,  —  Yours  of  the  7th  May  was  duly  received,  in  which  the 
hope  was  kindly  expressed  that  I  should  be  with  your  association  on  the 
12th  inst.,  at  their  third  annual  dinner. 

But  a  professional  engagement  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  at  that  time 
(which  I  have  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  arrange,  since  the  receipt  of 
the  invitation,  at  the  hands  of  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Dale) ,  prevents  my 
being  pret$ent.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  present,  and  respond  to  the  senti- 
ment :  '*  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,''  as  you  suggest ;  for  I  cannot 
forget  how  the  various  industries  of  the  District,  to  a  great  extent,  owe  their 
success  and  prosperity;  the  people,  their  wealth  and  happiness;  labor,  its 
proper  remuneration  and  reward ;  and  the  District  itself,  its  large  and  in- 
creasing population,  to  the  wise  legislation  of  Congress. 

Nor  can  I  fail  to  realize  that  unwise  legislation,  by  the  same  Congress, 
would  close  our  mines,  stop  our  factories  and  shops,  throw  out  of  employ- 
ment thousands  of  miners,  operatives,  and  mechanics,  bring  ruin  and  disaster 
upon  the  interests  of  our  people,  and  cause  a  blight  to  fall  upon  her  indus- 
tries. 

Nor  mil  I  for  gel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  representatives,  to  continue  to 
secure  such  wise  legislation  as  will  ensure  continued  prosperity  and  wealth 
to  our  industries ;  add  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  people ;  induce 
wealth  and  capital  to  make  investments  in  our  borders ;  open  mines ;  erect 
shops,  machinery,  factories,  and  furnaces  in  our  middt;  and  thus  invite  labor, 
and  secure  increasing  population. 

Government  has  been  slow  in  recognizing  the  necessity  of  wise  legislation 
toward  your  particular  branch  of  industry,  an  industry  that  within  a  few 
years  has  grown  to  such  vast  proportions  in  this  country,  and  is  of  so  great 
importance  U^  the  district;  but  the  late  Congress  has  been  more  kind,  and  is 
now  affording  to  you  what  you  need,  what  you  require,  and  that  which  gov- 
ernment should  continue  to  bestow,  —  **  Protection,^ 
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I  need  not  say  to  you  that  I  take  great  pride  in  the  success  of  the  Yarious 
industries  of  this  district,  and  that  I  point  with  pride  to  the  mines  in  our 
mountains,  to  the  furnaces  and  factories  at  Dover,  Whippany,  Boonton, 
Paterson,  and  Passaic,  the  result  of  the  protection  that  Government  has 
heretofore  afforded  them. 

I  assure  you  that  I  take  great  pride  in  the  silk  industry  of  Paterson,  and 
am  proud  to  represent  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  city  of  Pater- 
son, which  has  earned  for  itself  the  title  of  **  The  Lyons  of  America." 

Regretting  my  inability  to  be  present,  and  thanking  you,  personally,  for 
the  many  acts  of  kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to  me,  and  with  the  hope 
that  my  congressional  career  will  prove  of  positive  benefit  to  the  various 
industries  of  my  district,  state,  and  country,  and  that  the  silk  interest  will 
continue  to  increase  and  prosper, 

I  subscribe  myseli',  yours  truly, 

Aug.  W.  Cutler. 

BosTOK,  May  10, 1876. 

Dear  Sir,  — I  have  the  honor  to  receive  your  invitation  to  the  dinner  of 
the  Silk  Association  of  America  on  the  12th  inst. 

It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  meet  with  the  representatives  of  so 
important  a  branch  of  the  American  industries  on  this  occasion ;  but  I  find 
that  I  cannot  accept,  being  unable  to  arrange  my  engagements,  so  as  to  be 
in  New  York  on  Wednesday,  which  I  much  regret. 

All  that  is  done  in  extending  the  range  of  industrial  art  through  individual 
and  associate  work,  is  of  national  importance,  and  such  are  the  relations  and 
interdependence  of  all  the  branches  of  domestic  industry  that  the  cause  of 
one  becomes  the  cause  of  all.  The  silk  manufacturers  and  the  wool  manu- 
facturers will  stand  together,  being  alike  interested  in  the  character  of  the 
legislation  which  is  to  affect  our  national  policy  and .  alike  opposed  to  those 
who  would  give  free  introduction  to  foreign  fabrics  practically  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  our  own. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  WiLET  £dmand8. 

To  THE   SeORBTART  OF  THE   SiLK   AsSOOIATIOlf  OF   AmBRICA, 

98  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

The  regular  toasts  were  as  follows :  — 

The  President  of  the  United  States  :  The  friend  of  American  indus- 
tries. 

Our  Country:  She  naturalizes  the  foreigner  and  his  arts  alike. 

Manufactures  :  At  once  an  evidence  and  a  measure  of  civilization. 

Joseph  Maris  Jacquard  :  The  Columbus  of  textile  manufactures. 

Our  Tkxtilk  Industku&s  :  The  nation^s  fostering  care  has  made  them  the 
nation^s  pride. 
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Thb  Ckntbnnial  Exhxbition  of  Industry  in  1876 :  May  its  success  be 

commensurate  with  its  deserts. 
Thb  Silk  Association  of  America  :  The  cocoon  whence  are  spun  silken 

threads  of  friendship. 
The  Ck>NORE8S  of  the  United  Statbs:  The  varied  industries  of  our 

people  bear  testimony  to  the  wise  legislation  of  their  representatiTCs. 
Our  Customs  Service:  The  country  depends  on  it  for  revenue:   the 

people,  for  the  enforcement  of  their  revenue  laws. 
The  Press  :  The  best  of  orators  in  a  worthy  cause. 
The  Ladies  :  Our  best  friends. 

With  oar  limited  space  we  are  unable  to  reproduce  all  the  replies  to 
these  toasts.  We  omit,  but  with  regret,  the  excellent  addresses  of  the 
President,  Mr.  Dale,  Mr.  Carey,  and  Mr.  Kelley ;  and  feel  justified  in 
this  omission,  only  by  the  feet  that  they  were  printed  in  the  papers  of 
the  day.  Those  which  we  give  below  were  not  so  published.  Two  are 
given  for  the  above  reason,  and  because  they  are  specially  instructive 
in  relation  to  the  silk  industry,  while  the  other  is  given  upon  the  well- 
known  usage  of  an  editor  to  do  no  work  which  he  does  not  turn  to 
account  in  his  columns. 

In  reply  to  the  toast,  ^  The  Silk  Association  of  America:  the  cocoon 
whence  are  spun  the  silken  threads  of  friendship,"  Mr.  Seth  Low 
replied  as  follows:  — 

Mr.  President  and  GEirrLEMBN,  —  Mythology  has  had  its  age  of  brass, 
and  history  its  middle  ages,  periods  of  darkness,  or  of  only  partial  enlight- 
enment ;  and  the  silk  trade  of  America  has  known  the  time  when  there  was 
no  Silk  Association.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  realize,  in  the  face  of  such  conspic- 
uous unanimity  of  action  as  has  been  displayed  to-night  by  all  this  company, 
only  three  short  years  ago  the  members  of  the  silk  trade  were  as  jealous  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  their  fellows  as  that  aristocratic  family  of  £rin^s  Isle, 
whose  ancestors,  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  occupied  a  boat  by  themselves. 
[A  laugh.]  But,  sir,  in  due  time  this  association  was  bom  at  Delmonico^s. 
We  have  been  at  home  at  Delmonico's  from  that  day  forth ;  and  the  answer 
to  that  fireside  conundrum,  **  Why  is  Delmonico^s  like  home  ?  ^'  comes  to  us 
with  a  peculiar  pathos:  ** Because,  sir,  it  is  the  dearest  spot  on  earth.^' 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  No  epoch  in  our  history  has  passed  without  our 
returning,  like  dutiful  sons,  to  the  paternal  roof;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  undertaking  of  moment  has  ever  been  begun  by  us  without  our  seeking 
for  inspiration  from  kindred  sources.     [Applause.] 

The  first  work  of  importance  which  we  had  to  do  was  to  select  a  secre- 
tary. Need  I  say  that  the  committee  intrusted  with  that  charge,  upon  the 
execution  of  which  depended  the  future  of  the  association,  dined  first  at 
Delmonico^s,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  work  in  hand  ?  The  wisdom  of  their 
action,  and  of  their  choice,  has  been  each  day  more  and  more  manifest;  and 
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I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  I  have  always  felt  that  what- 
ever measure  of  success  has  been  achieved  by  this  association  is  largely 
owing  to  the  intelligent  zeal  of  our  enterprising  secretary.     [Applause.] 

Gentlemen,  you  may  well  applaud,  for  he  has  worked  faithfully  with  no 
petty  purpose,  but  with  the  large  ambition  of  giving  to  the  silk  trade  of 
America  the  status  among  the  industries  of  the  nation  which  it  ought  to  have. 
Something  is  due,  much  is  due,  also,  to  the  broad  views  and  liberal  action  of 
a  few  of  the  manufacturers,  who  have  realized,  and  justly  realized,  that,  how- 
ever commanding  their  position  in  the  trade,  they  have  yet  interests  in  com- 
mon with  every  member  of  the  ranks,  great  or  small.  At  one  time,  during 
the  panic,  the  life  of  this  association  seemed  destined  to  come  to  an  untimely 
end.  In  the  very  midst  of  that  period  of  gloom  and  uncertainty,  —  which 
came  upon  us,  too,  while  we  were  yet  comparatively  few  in  number,  —  our 
treasury  was  found  to  be  empty.  Our  future  revenues  seemed  to  be  as  un- 
certain as  those  of  the  man  who  reported  to  the  collector  of  the  income-tax 
an  income  of  $2,500  a  year,  with  the  remark,  that  thereafter  he  considered 
it  would  be  precarious,  as  the  man  had  died  from  whom  he  had  borrowed 
the  money.     [Laughter.] 

But,  sir,  at  that  epoch  was  manifested  the  faith  which  has  made  the  Silk 
Association  the  acknowledged  representative  of  the  trade  at  large,  and  it 
sprang  in  the  main  from  the  very  men  who  have  fought  successfully  the  bat- 
tles of  this  industry,  against  every  discouragement  and  hinderance  which  it 
has  had  to  meet.  From  that  hour  we  have  grown  apace ;  and  it  has  been 
the  beneficent  purpose  of  this  association  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  com- 
mon interests ;  for  we  have  indeed  interests  in  common.  The  legislation 
which  affects  one  affects  all,  whether  for  good  or  ill ;  and  it  is  only  through 
such  an  organization  that  the  united  voice  of  an  industry  can  be  heard.  But, 
more  than  this,  such  an  association  as  ours  attracts  attention,  and  gives 
information,  not  only  to  our  lawmakers,  but,  what  is  of  vastly  more  impor- 
tance, to  the  people. 

When  our  countrymen  learn  that  silks  are  being  manufactured  in  their 
midst  to  the  value  of  from  $16,000,000  to  $20,000,000  every  year,  they  want 
to  give  them  a  trial;  and  that,  gentlemen,  is  all  we  ask.  [Applause.]  We 
do  not  ask  our  neighbors  to  buy  inferior  silks,  because  they  are  made  at 
home ;  but  we  do  ask  them  not  to  condemn  our  silks  because  they  have  been 
told  they  were  not  made  abroad.  And,  in  my  judgment,  nothing  can  so 
further  the  interests  of  this  industry  as  to  publish  far  and  wide  throughout 
the  land  the  figures  representing  the  extent  to  which  silk  goods  of  American 
manufacture  are  actually  consumed. 

But,  Mr.  President,  my  theme  to-night  suggests  rather  the  social  than  the 
business  aspects  of  this  association,  and  the  thought  is  obvious  that  that  is  a 
good  thing  which  enables  us  to  meet  under  such  pleasant  auspices  so  many 
distinguished  friends  as  we  have  with  us  to-night  Nor  does  this  occasion 
stand  alone ;  we  have  been  guests  as  well  as  hosts,  and  in  our  affections, 
next  to  the  ladies  who  consume  our  goods,  stands  the  Pacific  Mail,  whose 
good  things  we  have  on  two  occasions  helped  to  consume. 
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Grentlemen,  we  may  well  acknowledge  a  liberality  of  entertainment  so 
profuse  as  theirs.  And  next  my  thoughts  fly  southward  to  Philadelphia, 
where  so  many  of  us  were  entertained  by  one  of  our  own  number.  Sir, 
there  is  in  Athens  a  statue  of  Victory,  sculptured  wingless,  and  in  the  act  of 
stooping  to  unloose  her  sandals,  because  in  Athens  she  would  remain ;  and  a 
kindred  figure  of  Hospitality,  with  wings  removed  and  sandals  loosed,  to 
indicate  that  there,  indeed,  she  had  found  a  home,  might  well  be  placed 
above  the  portal  of  that  friendly  mansion  in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love. 
[Applause.] 

Does  any  one  believe,  can  any  one  believe,  that  the  morale  of  a  trade  is 
not  elevated  by  participation  in  courtesies  such  as  these  P  No,  they  are  all 
good,  and  help  to  develop  the  higher  nature,  and  to  make  of  business  some- 
thing more  than  a  means  of  livelihood,  or  a  source  of  profit. 

So,  Mr.  President,  by  such  means  and  by  our  frequent  meetings,  are 
being  spun  the  silken  threads  which  mark  the  friendships  of  this  association. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  silk  cocoon  which  renders  it  of  so  much  value  is  the 
strength  of  its  fibre.  Through  this  property  the  gossamer  thread,  almost 
imperceptible  to  the  eye,  is  made  to  assume  a  thousand  forms  of  beauty  and 
of  usefulness.  May  the  friendships  which  spring  from  this  association,  like 
the  silken  threads  to  which  they  are  compared,  be  of  that  sturdy  stuff  that 
shall  endure  the  strain  and  wear  of  time,  and  only  gain  in  power  as  they 
grow  in  years.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  William  Strange,  of  New  York,  responded  to  the  toast, 
'^  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard:  the  Columbus  of  textile  mana&ctures," 
as  follows:  — 

Mr.  President  and  Gbntlbmrn,  —  I  should  feel  great  diffidence  in 
responding  to  the  toast  which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  were  I  not  positive 
that  neither  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes,  nor  the  incompetence  of  a 
Strange,  could  add  or  detract  one  iota  from  my  glorious  subject ;  and  as  you, 
therefore,  are  to  be  the  only  sufferers  from  this  imposition  upon  you  on  the 
part  of  the  dinner  committee,  I  hope  you  will  consider  it  accordingly. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Zoological  gardens,  in  one  of  the  cities  of  France, 
there  stands  a  monument  in  bronze,  bearing  this  simple  inscription,  — 

"TO  JACQUARD, 
the  City  of  Lyons  is  grateM.*' 

And  this  is  the  only  public  recognition  which  the  place  of  his  nativity  has 
deigned  to  bestow  upon  one  whose  genius,  patience,  toil,  and  self-sacrifice 
have  elevated  it  to  its  present  distinguished  position  in  the  manufacturing 
world,  and  saved  thousands  upon  thousands  of  his  fellow-beings  from  a  fate 
worse  than  death ;  while  its  streets  are  crowded  with  statuary  and  columns 
erected  in  honor  of  heroes  whose  claims  to  gratitude  are  not  to  be  men- 
tioned by  the  side  of  those  which  the  life  of  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard 
presents. 
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Born  July  7,  1752,  he  was  lefl,  according  to  custom  at  that  time  among 
the  humbler  classes  to  which  he  belonged,  without  any  of  the  advantages  of 
education,  and  spent  his  boyhood  in  constructing  miniature  bouses  and 
castles  of  wood ;  it  was  thus  that  from  early  infancy  his  mind  was  trained 
for  the  great  work  of  invention,  which  was  destined  later  to  revolutionize 
the  entire  weaving  industry. 

In  his  youth  he  took  a  strong  dislike  to  his  father^s  occupation,  which  was 
that  of  a  master  weaver,  and  mourned  over  the  hardships  which  his  parents 
were  compelled  to  bear,  in  efforts  to  provide  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  and 
it  is  to  his  filial  affection  and  an  earnest  desire  to  relieve  from  misery  the 
women  and  children  who,  at  that  time,  were  employed  as  leash-drawert,  that 
we  owe  the  production  of  the  far-£uned  Jacquard  machine. 

It  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  National  Industrial  Exposition, 
in  the  month  of  September,  1801,  and  received  as  a  premium  a  bronze 
medal,  the  lowest  class  priae ;  while  others,  whose  names  and  works  have  long 
since  been  forgotten,  were  awarded  medals  of  gold. 

But  this  failure  on  the  part  of  the  judges  to  recognize  the  value  of  his  inven- 
tion did  not  discourage  the  great  philanthropist,  who  found  a  higher  reward 
than  they  could  bestow  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  success,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  having  discovered  a  machine  which  would  prove  to  his  countrymen 
beneficial. 

But  great,  indeed,  was  his  disappointment  and  chagrin,  when,  instead  of 
gratitude,  he  received  maledictions  and  threats  from  the  very  class  for  whose 
benefit  he  had  labored.  He  was  called  the  pest  of  the  factory,  and  his  name 
was  execrated  by  the  manufacturer  first,  who,  realizing  the  worth  of  his  inven- 
tion, feared  that  by  its  means  foreigners  would  become  as  skilful  as  them- 
selves, and  thus  break  up  the  monopoly  of  the  silk  trade,  which  they  had  thus 
far  enjoyed ;  and  next  by  the  workmen,  who,  in  their  blind  ignorance,  be- 
lieved that  its  adoption  would  rob  them  of  the  means  of  livelihood,  and 
reduce  them  to  beggary ;  and  so  far  did  their  fears  and  rage  get  the  mastery 
over  them,  that  they  formed  in  a  body  and  marched  upon  the  Palace  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  Lyons,  where  the  model  had  been  left,  for  safe-keeping,  and 
burned  it  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
the  shameful  spectacle. 

But  out  of  the  ashes  rose  the  phoenix,  and  the  notoriety  produced  by  this 
very  act  was  the  means  of  introducing  the  Jacquard  machine  to  the  notice  of 
the  world ;  and  to-day,  not  only  in  silk,  but  also  in  cotton  cloth,  carpet,  lace, 
and  in  every  factory  throughout  civilization  where  weaving  is  carried  on,  do 
we  find  countless  monuments  in  memory  of  his  name.  And  though  his  dearly 
beloved  France  purchased  from  him,  in  1806,  the  right  to  all  his  invention, 
both  past  and  future,  for  the  paltry  annual  pension  of  3,000  francs,  she  would 
not  sell  to-day  the  control  of  the  Jacquard  machine  alone  for  the  wealth  of  a 
nation ;  and  as  to  the  predictions  of  evil  results,  from  the  adoption  of  this 
invention,  not  one  of  these  have  come  to  pass;  on  the  contrary,  instead  of 
contracting,  it  has  expanded  and  improved  the  sphere  of  labor,  and  the  pale, 
sickly,  dwarfish  operative  of  fifty  years  ago  has  nearly  passed  away,  and 
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thanks  to  Jacqaard  has  been  supplanted  by  a  hardy  and  more  numerous  race 
of  weavers. 

Lyons  is  still  the  centre  of  the  great  silk  industry,  and  although  the  great, 
noble,  self-sacrificing  man  is  dead,  the  name  of  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard  is 
immortal. 

Mr.  John  L.  Hayes,  of  Boston,  Secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers,  responded  to  the  toast,  "  Our  Textile 
Industries :  the  nation's  fostering  care  has  made  them  the  nation's 
pride,"  as  follows :  — 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  that  I  owe  the  high  honor  of 
being  called  upon  to  respond  to  this  sentiment  simply  to  the  fact  that  1  am  the 
representative  of  a  kindred  industry,  and  the  only  one  older  than  your  own,  — 
that  of  wool.  But  I  am  so  suffused,  absorbed,  interpenetrated  with  wool  in 
my  daily  work,  that  I  am  glad  to  make  my  own  application  of  an  epitaph 
found  on  the  tomb  of  a  Roman  matron :  fecit  lanam;  munsit  domum.  **  She 
worked  wool  while  she  stayed  at  home."  Let  me  work  ray  wool  while  I  stay 
at  home;  but,  abroad,  let  me  contemplate  some  other  interests  than  my 
own. 

Although  ray  speech  may  be  vox  et  prceterea  nihil,  which  means,  **  great 
cry  and  little  wool,"  I  shall  venture  to  draw  ray  firdt  illustration  of  the  grand 
sentiment  of  your  toast,  although  really  in  this  presence  needing  no  other 
illustration  than  your  own  experience,  from  our  cotton  industry.  After  the 
Revolution,  when  the  production  of  indigo,  which  had  been  the  chief  export 
of  the  Carolinas,  began  to  decline  in  consequence  of  East  Indian  competi- 
tion. Southern  statesmen  demanded  a  protective  duty  upon  raw  cotton,  then 
brought  from  the  West  Indies.  By  the  act  of  1783,  a  duty  of  three  cents  a 
pound  was  imposed  upon  cotton.  The  imposition  of  this  duty  was  violently 
resisted  by  the  few  manufacturers  of  New  England,  and  even  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  for  once  was  in  error,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  tax  on  raw 
material ;  the  same  argument  now  so  unwisely  made  against  the  wool  duties. 
For  seven  years  this  duty  was  really  a  tax,  and  a  heavy  tax  at  the  time,  paid 
not  only  by  the  few  factories,  but  by  nearly  every  family  in  New  England. 
In  ten  years  the  protective  duty  began  to  tell.  In  three  years,  ending  in 
1800,  the  exports  of  cotton,  from  Charleston,  rose  from  one  million  pounds 
to  six  and  a  half  million  pounds.  The  fostering  care  of  the  nation  was  ex- 
hibited not  in  protective  duties  alone :  it  exercised  the  highest  form  of  pro- 
tection in  stimulating  inventions  by  patents.  This  fostered  VVhitney^s  genius 
and  produced  the  cotton  gin,  which  added  immeasurably  to  the  profit  of 
producing  cotton  in  America.  It  was  thus,  as  Mr.  Everett  says,  **  radicle 
and  plumule,  root  and  stalk,  flower  and  boll,  the  cotton  plant  in  America  was 
the  foster  child  of  the  protective  system.^'  And  with  what  results  to  the 
country  and  the  world?  Of  two  and  a  third  billion  pounds  of  cotton  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  world,  employing  a  fixed  capital  of  $600,000,000,  and 
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paying  annually  $160,000,000  in  wages  to  1,200,000  operatives  directly, 
more  than  half  is  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 

Vast  as  is  this  result  of  '*  the  nation^s  fostering  care,**  it  is  supplemented 
by  the  effect  of  protection  upon  our  cotton  manufacture.  But  little  progress 
was  made  in  our  cotton  manufacture  until  the  war  of  1812,  which  acted  like 
a  protective  tariff*.  At  the  close  of  the  war  we  were  deluged  with  British 
cottons  introduced  under  the  lower  duties  then  prevailing.  The  tariff*  of 
1816  was  passed,  imposing  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent  on  all  cotton  fab- 
rics, and  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Jewell  a  provision  was  made,  that 
they  should  be  taxed  at  a  minimum  valuation  of  twenty-five  cents  a  square 
yard,  being  in  effect  a  specific  duty  of  six  and  one-fourth  cents.  By  the  acts 
of  1824  and  1828,  this  minimum  valuation  was  advanced.  It  is  probable  that 
no  clause  so  simple  and  short  in  any  tariff*  act  ever  accomplished  so  much 
good.  It  has  been  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  cotton  manufacture.  Its  result 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  we  are  at  this  time  the  second  cotton  manufacturing 
nation  in  the  world.  Of  62,700,000  spindles  in  the  whole  world,  England 
has  35.000,000 ;  the  United  States  has  8,000,000 ;  France,  6,700,000 ;  Ger- 
many, 4,700,000 ;  and  Russia,  2,000,000.  The  quantity  of  cotton  spun  in 
the  United  States,  as  compared  with  England,  is  much  larger  than  that  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  spindles ;  a  vastly  larger  number  being  employed  on 
fine  yarns.  Our  production  of  cotton  goods,  in  weight,  is  more  than  half 
that  of  England. 

Our  inventions,  stimulated  by  our  command  of  this  industry,  such  as  the 
**  equation  box,"  the  "speeders,"  the  '*stop  motion,"  and  the  **  ring  spin- 
ner," have  reduced  the  price  of  cotton  goods  throughout  the  world.  The 
fabrics  which  we  have  invented  have  no  less  benefited  our  own  people,  and 
those  of  other  lands.  Within  the  memory  of  those  living,  the  only  cotton 
fabrics  worn,  except  a  limited  household  fabrication,  consisted  of  India  cot- 
ton, a  light,  flimsy  article  made  of  short  and  weak  fibre.  The  British  shirt- 
ings introduced  after  the  war  of  1812  were  but  little  better,  and  the  world 
did  not  know  what  sound  and  serviceable  cotton  cloths  are,  until  they  were 
made  at  Waltham,  and  from  there  flowed  to  China,  India,  and  South  America, 
compelling  the  English  to  imitate  them ;  or,  at  least,  to  forge  their  stamps 
and  trade-marks.  The  manufacturer  is  still  living  in  Cambridge  (Mr.  Sam- 
uel Bachelder)  who  made  the  first  twilled  cotton  goods  made  by  power  in 
the  world.  He  first  made  by  power  jeans  and  drillings,  the  most  substantial 
of  all  known  cotton  goods,  which  now  employ  over  fifty  of  our  own  mills, 
and  of  which  we  exported  to  China  alone  in  ten  years  200,690,000  yards. 
If  any  textile  product  can  be  a  nation^s  pride,  it  is  this,  and  it  was  the 
result  of  the  nation^s  fostering  care. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  policy  which  has  enabled  our  people  to  produce 
has  at  the  same  time  enabled  them  to  consume.  We  are  the  largest  con- 
sumers of  cotton  in  proportion  to  our  population  on  the  globe.  It  is  stated 
upon  unquestionable  authority  that  we  consumed  in  1860,  not  including  im- 
ports, fifry-two  yards  per  head  of  our  population ;  and  it  is  also  stated  on 
high  authority,  that  we  consume  a  quantity  of  cotton  goods  equal  to  more 
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than  half  of  all  that  England  makes  for  home  and  foreign  consumption. 
What  does  this  consumption  signify?  It  signifies  the  "  clean  shirt,^^  the  sym- 
bol of  masculine  neatness  and  personal  self-respect;  it  signifies  the  clean  bed, 
the  symbol  of  household  comfort ;  it  signifies  nice  underclothing,  the  best  test 
of  personal  neatness ;  it  signifies  well-clad  women  and  children :  in  short,  it 
signifies  not  the  luxury  of  the  few  but  the  comfort  of  the  masses.  In  Eng- 
land, whose  policy  is  to  sacrifice  her  home  consumption  for  the  world^s  con- 
sumption, it  is  shown  that  in  three  recent  years  the  consumption  of  cotton 
goods  by  her  population  was  diminished  thiHy  per  cent.  An  English  mech- 
anician has  shown  that  England  exports  enough  cotton  cloth  to  be  wound  of 
a  single  width  sixty-four  times  around  the  globe.  What  a  commentary  upon 
her  policy  is  the  fact  that  a  nation  which  can  make  a  garment  for  our  planet 
cannot  clothe  her  own  people ! 

I  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  spite  of  myself  my  tutelary  genius,  Wool, 
asserts  her  sway,  and  I  am  compelled  to  take  my  other  illustration  of  your 
toast  from  my  own  industry.    These  centennial  times  compel  comparison. 

During  the  Revolution,  so  scarce  in  this  country  was  the  great  staple  of 
my  industry  that  Mr.  Otis  said  there  was  not  enough  wool  in  all  New  Eng- 
land, although  best  supplied,  to  make  each  inhabitant  a  pair  of  stockings. 
Wool  in  Philadelphia  was  worth  seven  shillings  a  pound.  The  people  were 
advised  to  wear  leather  breeches.  After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  an  adver- 
tisement, substantially  like  this,  appeared  in  a  New  Jersey  paper:  **  Found, 
upon  the  battlefield,  a  knapsack,  containing  one  good  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
woollen  drawers  or  trowsers.  The  owner  can  have  them  upon  paying  for  this 
advertisement,  $2.00.^'  What  must  have  been  the  value  of  woollen  clothing 
when  the  honest  finder  of  these  articles  felt  himself  obliged  to  pay  two  dollars 
to  restore  an  old  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trowsers  to  the  loser ! 

Compare  the  poverty  of  woollens  of  that  period  with  the  abundance  during 
our  late  war.  Why,  our  soldiers  threw  away  enough  overcoats  and  blankets 
in  a  single  battle  to  have  supplied  Washington's  army.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  there  was  an  overplus  of  2,000,000  overcoats ;  enough  to  supply  one- 
third  of  the  voters  in  the  United  States.  And  these  were  all  made  of  sound 
and  indigo  dyed  wool.  See  a  crowd  of  laborers  in  winter,  and  you  would 
think  that  these  garments  could  never  wear  out.  A  single  mill  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  capacity,  working  day  and  night,  to  keep  clothed  a  million 
men.  Another,  in  the  same  town,  works  up  every  week  the  fleeces  of  ten 
thousand  sheep.  In  the  decade  closing  in  1870,  we  increased  the  manufact- 
ure of  woollens  proper  from  sixty-one  millions  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
millions,  and  nine-tenths  of  these  woollens  are  made  of  domestic  wool.  We 
have  10,126  sets  of  machinery,  in  every  State  from  Maine  to  Greorgia,  and 
from  Oregon  to  Massachusetts,  consuming*  220,000,000  pounds  of  wool, 
besides  other  fibres.  We  so  completely  satisfy  our  own  people  that  importa- 
tions of  woollens  are  regularly  declining,  and  one  chief  trouble  of  the  manu- 
facturerer  is  over-production  from  domestic  competition,  of  which  the 
consumer  gets  the  benefit.  We  consume  the  wool  from  about  thirty  million 
of  our  own  sheep,  and  encourage  the  production  of  animal  food,  so  that  the 
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consumer  gains  many  timea  more  in  the  cheapness  of  meat,  due  to  the  pro- 
tective influence  of  the  tariff  on  sheep  husbandry,  than  he  is  assumed  by  free- 
traders to  pay  as  a  tax  on  his  cloth  in  consequence  of  the  same  tariff.  The 
masses  of  our  people  are  clothed  with  American  woollens,  principally  by 
means  of  the  new  industry,  —  the  ready-made  clothing  manufacture,  —  seven- 
eighths  of  whose  cloths  are  furnished  by  American  mills.  Few  are  aware  of 
the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  these  goods,  and  of  their  vast  consumption. 
The  examples  of  the  high  price  of  woollen  clothing  here  are  taken  from  the 
product  of  the  fashionable  tailor.  The  people  do  not  wear  nor  need  to  wear 
these  products.  I  bought  a  complete  suit  of  thick  clothes,  at  a  clothing- house 
last  fall,  for  twenty  dollars.  One  of  my  sons,  at  the  same  time,  paid  a  tailor 
fifty  dollars  for  a  similar  suit.  Mine  was  unquestionably  the  best.  The 
cloth  of  my  suit  was  made  of  the  best  Merino  wool.  So  that  our  common 
people  wear  finer  and  better  cloth  than  kings  wore  a  hundred  years  ago ;  for 
the  kings  of  Europe  a  century  ago  possessed  the  only  Merino  sheep.  This 
wonderful  clothing  manufacture,  which  is  too  little  appreciated,  and  which  is 
an  offshoot  of  our  woollen  manufacture,  and  the  creation  of  protection,  has 
changed  the  external  aspect  of  our  society.  When  Alexander,  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, visited  England,  accustomed  to  seeing  his  serfs  clad  in  sheep-skins,  and 
astonished  at  seeing  on  some  public  festival  an  immense  public  clothed  in 
substantial  cloth,  he  exclaimed,  *'  But  where  are  the  people?**  But  this  was 
a  city  crowd.  In  England  the  rural  population  are  still  clothed  in  rags.  If 
we  could  imagine  the  imperial  visitor  penetrating  even  the  most  remote  of 
our  agricultural  districts,  he  would  say,  not  **  Where  are  the  people?  "  but, 
••  Where  are  the  country  people  ?  **  The  country  people,  as  marked  by  their 
garb,  have  disappeared  City  fashions  in  cut  and  material  prevail  alike  in 
country  and  city.  All  are  dressed  alike  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  Uni- 
formity of  dress  is  both  a  cause  and  an  evidence  of  social  equality.  Our 
woollen  manufacture  has  contributed  no  little  to  this  social  progress,  and 
is  thus  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  Cloth  has  been 
called  the  emblem  of  the  middle  class,  as  silk  was  of  the  noble  class.  May 
the  progress  of  your  silk  manufacture  and  the  universal  consumption  in  this 
country  symbolize  the  transfer  of  the  former  distinctions  of  the  noble  and 
privileged  to  the  masses  of  our  people ! 

Although  other  illustrations  of  the  sentiment  of  your  toast  crowd  upon  my 
mind,  1  will  occupy  but  a  moment  to  make  a  remark  suggested  by  the  cos- 
mopolitan argument  of  a  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me.  Mr.  Cox,  in  his 
sprightly  speech,  intimated  that  the  reliance  of  our  manufactures  is  to  be 
found  rather  in  the  ingenuity  and  inventive  faculty  of  our  people  than  in  the 
fostering  care  of  the  government.  Mr.  Harriss-Gastrill,  late  British  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  Washington,  in  a  recent  work  of  five  hundred  pages 
devoted  to  our  textile  industries,  says :  **  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
celerity  with  which  every  advantage  of  improved  process  or  labor-saving 
machinery  is  brought  out  and  then  introduced  by  the  Americans,  is  owing  to 
the  constant  pressure  of  high  rates  of  wages,  and  the  comparatively  certain 
protection  of  capital  invested  in  iuventions.**    Thus  our  inventions,  upon 
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wliich  we  are  told  tp  rely,  are  themselvefl  the  fniU  of  oar  national  or  pro- 
feeotive  sjrttem.  As  I  have  aho-wn  in  cotton*  ao  it  can  be  shown  of  every 
manufactured  prodact  which  we  send  abroad,  our  very  esporto  are  the  over- 
flows of  a  atumilated  industry. 


PAEEHUBST'S  BUBBINO  MACfilNE&T. 

Wb  are  pleased  to  learn  tliat  Mr.  Steplien  R.  Parkbarst  has  re* 
cently  erected  a  new  fiictory  on  an  extensive  scale,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  his  barring  machinery.  We  hope  he  may  receive  the  long- 
delayed  reward  £or  the  great  service  which  his  inventions  have 
conferred  npon  the  American  wool  manu&cture.  A  most  ex- 
pensive litigation,  continaed  for  many  years,  has  established  beyond 
qaestion  that  Mr.  Parkhnrst  was  the  first  to  combine  a  barring 
apparatus  with  a  carding  machine,  so  that  the  barring  and  carding 
processes  can  be  carried  on  by  combined  and  continaoas  operations, 
thereby  saving  time,  labor,  and  expense,  and  dispensing  with  the 
imperfect  and  cumbroas  contrivances  formerly  in  use  for  taking 
the  barrs  oat  of  wool. 

It  is  admitted,  that  no  foreign  machinery  for  a  similar  purpose 
will  compare  with  Mr.  Paikhurst's  in  efficiency  and  economy  of 
operation,  while  his  mechanical  methods  are  proved  to  be  greatlj 
superior  to  the  chemical  methods  of  removing  the  burrs,  so  largely 
in  use  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

It  is  largely  due  to  this  machinery  that  the  wools  of  Califomia 
are  in  increasing  demand.  The  hurrs  which  are  attached  to  these 
wools  would  prove  an  insuperable  objection  to  their  use  if  the 
remedy  had  not  been  provided  by  the  machinery  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Indeed,  the  benefit  conferred  bj  these  inventions  can  be 
estimated  by  millions,  and  entitle  the  inventor  to  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  history  of  our  woollen  manufacture. 


THE  MAB8LB  INDIGO  BLUB  DYE. 

OuB  readers  maj  remember  that  we  devoted  many  pages  of  the 
^Bulletin"  to  what  was  intended  to  be  an  exhaastive  essay  on 
Indigo  Dyes.  Every  item  or  suggestion  upon  this  subject  we  have 
since  looked  at  with  peculiar  interest.  Having  heard  favorable 
accounts  of  the  process  of  Messrs.  Jerome  Marble  &  Co.,  of  Wor- 
cester, we  sou^t  an  interview  with  them  for  the  puipose  of  bbtain- 
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ing  definite  information.  Mr.  Marble  explained  his  process,  and 
submitted  to  ns  a  sample  of  wool  and  cotton  dyed  by  his  method. 
We  are  satisfied  that  his  method  of  dissolving  the  indigo  is  orig- 
inal and  philosophical.  It  makes  a  ^  true  blue  "  indigo  dye.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  giving  the  Hghtest  shades,  although  it  will 
give  the  darkest.  One  peculiarity  of  their  system  is,  that  they  fur- 
nished the  indigo  dye  already  dissolved  in  barrels.  And  the  labor 
and  uncertainty  of  making  the  wood  vat  is  avoided. 


CHRONOLOGY  OP  WOOL  INDUSTBT. 

We  published,  in  1874,  a  table  of  particulars  and  dates  in  the 
woollen  industry.  The  original  table  was  revised  for  the  Textile 
Directory  of  1875,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many  interest- 
ing items.  It  may  still  be  greatly  improved.  We  republish  the 
table  as  last  corrected,  not  only  for  the  information  of  our  readers, 
but  as  a  means  of  obtaining  still  further  corrections  and  additions. 
We  would  thank  our  readers  among  manufacturers,  so  many  of 
whom  are  better  informed  than  ourselves,  to  note  any  important 
fact  or  date,  serving  to  complete  the  history- of  our  industry,  and 
to  kindly  forward  to  us  a  memorandum. 

SOME  PARTICULARS  IN  -RELATION   TO   WOOL  AND   WOOLLEN 
MANUFACTURES,    CHRONOLOGICALLY   ARRANGED. 

Duties  on  exported  wool  levied  by  Edward  1 1275 

Seventy  families  of  cloth-workers  from  Netherlands  settled 

in  England  by  Edward  III 1331 

The  export  of  wool  from  England,  first  prohibited  in  the 

reign  of  Edward  ni .     1337 

Worsted  manufacture  started  in  town  of  Worsted  in  the 

county  of  Norfolk,  England,  in •     •    •     1340 

The  spinning-wheel,  according  to  tradition,  invented  by  Jergen, 

of  Brunswick,  about 1530 

The  stocking-frame,  invented  by  William  Lea 1585 

The  art  of  dyeing,  which  had  been  lost  during  the  wars  of 

the  Roses,  brought  to  England 1608 

Sheep  introduced  at  Jamestown,  Yirgioia 1609 

And  first  brought  to  Boston  in 1633 

The  first  fulling-mill  erected  at  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  by 

^<  Mr.  Rogers's  people,  who  were  the  first  that  set  upon  making 

doth  in  this  Western  world" 164S 
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Manu&ctare  of  fine  doth  began  at  Sedan,  in  France,  under 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Mazaraine 1646 

Exportation  of  wool  from  England  definitely  prohibited  .    •     1660 

Which  prohibition  continued  nntil  1825. 

Broadcloth  first  dressed  and  dyed  in  England  by  Brewer, 
from  the  Low  Countries,  in 1667 

Weaver's  loom  brought  into  London  from  Holland  about      •     1676 

British  and  Irish  woollens,  prohibited  in  France  in      •    •    •     1677 

All  persons  obliged  to  be  buried  in  woollens  by  act  of  29 
Charles  IL  •••• 1678 

British  woollens  admitted  into  Portugal,  free  of  duty,  by 
the  Methuen  treaty,  thereby  destroying  the  Portuguese  wool 
manu&cture 1703 

The  fly-shuttle  first  used  by  woollen  weavers,  and  used  very 
little  by  weavers  of  cotton  until  1760,  invented  by  John  Eay  •     1788 

First  carding-machine  with  revolving  cylinders  made  by 
Lewis  Paul,  though  not  generally  introduced  for  twenty  years 
afterwards,  in 1748 

The  first  ram  let  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  the  improver  of  the 
English  Leicester  sheep,  in 1760 

Spanish  merino  sheep  introduced  into  Saxony  by  the  Elector  .  1765 

The  first  fulling-mill  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  started  by 
Valentine  Rathbun • 1770 

Merinos  introduced  into  Hungary  by  Maria  Theresa  .    «    •     1775 

Merinos  imported  from  Spain  to  France  ....,••    1776 

A  French  manufiu^turer  announced  that  he  had  carded  wool 
with  success  on  a  cotton  carding-machine  in 1788 

The  first  machine  for  spinning  wool  was  tried  at  Dolphin 
Holme,  England 1784 

Spanish  merinos  introduced  into  England  by  George  UL     1785 

Others  obtained  in  1792  in  exchange  for  eight  coach  horses. 

Merinos  introduced  at  Rambouillet,  France,  by  Daubenton,  in     1786 

British  woollens  to  the  amount  of  £2,838,490  exported 
to  United  States  in 1790 

Land  granted  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  to  John  Manning, 
on  which  to  builj  a  woollen  mill,  in 1792 

The  first  woollen  &ctory  established  and  conducted  advan- 
tageously in  America,  erected  in  that  portion  of  Newbury, 
Massachusetts,  known  as  Byfield  Parish 1794 

The  first  carding-machine  for  wool  put  in  operation  in  the 
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United  States,  conslrueted  ander  the  taperrUion  of  John  and 
Arthur  Sehofield 1794 

Deckration  made  io  FarliamenI  in  1800  that  at  that  tone 
thirtj-five  persons  woald  do  hy  machinerj  the  work  in  the 
woollen  manofactare  whidi  wonld  hare  required  in  1785,  before 
machinerj  was  introduced,  the  labor  of  1640  persons      •    •    •     1800 

Garding-machine  erected  by  Arthur  SchoBeld,  at  Pittsfield, 
Massadiusetts 1800 

The  £ibric  called  French  merino,  introduced  bj  Dau|4iinot 
Pallotan,  at  Rheims,  France 1801 

Carding^machines  for  carding  wool,  and  indigo  wool  dyeing, 
introduced  at  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  by  James  San- 
derson, from  Scotland,  in  ••••••    • 1801 

The  first  merinos  known  to  hare  left  fbll-Uood  descendants, 
introduced  to  United  States  by  CoL  Humphreys,  the  American 
minister  to  Spain,  on  his  return  from  his  embassy,  in  •    •    .    •     1802 

Gray  mixed  broadcloth  made  at  Fittsfield,  and  sold  in  New 
York  as  foreign 1804 

Thirteen  yards  of  black  broaddoth  from  which  President 
MadisoD*8  inaugural  suit  was  made,  manufactured  by  John 
Sehofield,  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  in 1808 

Work  in  the  first  woollen  mill  in  the  State  of  New  Yoik, 
erected  by  Dr.  Seth  Capron,  at  Oriskaney,  Oneida  County, 
New  York,  Dewitt  Clinton  being  one  of  the  proprietors,  in     •     1809 

Importations  by  Wm.  Janris  of  nearly  4,000  merinos^  1809  to  1810 

The  first  bale  of  wool  came  to  England  from  Australia  in    .     1810 

Card  clothing  machme  inrented  by  £lijah  Smith,  of  Walpole, 
Massachusetts,  and  patented  by  Whittemore 1810 

The  loom  for  weaving  figured  fabrics  called  Jacquard,  inyested 
by  Joseph  Maria  Jacquard  in .     . 1811 

Machine  for  shearing  cloth,  called  a  machine  with  helicoidal 
shears,  introduced  into  France  by  6eorge  Bass,  of  Boston,  in  .     1812 

The  largest  manufactory  of  fine  cloths  in  New  England,  the 
Middletown  Manufieicturing  Company,  made  daily  thirty  to 
forty  yards  of  broadcloth,  which  sold  by  the  piece  at  $9  to  $10 
per  yard,  in 1812 

Shoddy  first  introduced  at  Batley,  England,  about  •    •    .    •     1813 

The  Pittsfield  Wool  Manufacturing  Company,  Lemuel  Fom- 
eroy  &  Co^  incorporated 1814 

The  Glenham  Wool  Manufacturing  Company  Mill  erected 
in  Dbtchess  County,  New  York 1814 
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The  principle  of  helicoidal  shears,  introduoed  hy  Bass, 
adopted  hy  Collier,  of  Paris,  in 1817 

Saxony  merinos  introduced  into  United  States  under  impulse 
of  wool  tariff*,  maintaining  an  almost  imdisputed  ascendency 
lor  ahoat  fiflteen  years 1824 

Moosselines  de  laine  made  of  fine  wool  for  printing,  intro- 
duced at  Troixville,  France 1826 

The  invention  of  William  Grolding,  dispensing  with  the 
billy  and  obtaining  the  endless  roll,  patented 1826 

The  first  conception  of  processes  as  now  used  for  making  felt 
doth  made  by  Qeorgb  O.  Bishop,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in    .    •     1827 

Patent  issued  in  1829,  under  which  felt  carpeting  and  doth 
were  made  of  single  width.  A  second  patent  was  issued  in  1 836, 
under  which  the  Union  Manufacturing  Company  was  organized 
at  Norwalk  in  1886.  Machinery  enlarged  to  make  broadcloth 
in  1844  The  French  writers  admit  these  American  inventions 
to  be  the  source  of  all  the  felt  doth  and  carpeting  now  made  in 
the  world. 

John  Ellman,  of  Olynde,  the  improver  of  the  Dawn  sheep, 
who  had  devoted  more  than  half  a  century  to  his  improvements, 
retired  from  business  in 1829 

The  knitting-frame  first  operated  by  power  at  Cohoes,  New 
York,  by  Egbert  Egberts 1832 

Mousseline  de  laine  with  cotton  warps,  introduced  in  France     1833 

Fancy  cassimeres  invented  by  Bonjean  at  Sedan,  Franco      •     1834 

A  machine  for  burring  wool  successfully  used  by  Michael  H. 
Simpson,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts •    •     1834 

Dommet  flannels  introduced  by  James  Johnson,  of  Boston,  in     1835 

Flocks  first  introduced  for  backing  satinets  and  other  cloths, 
by  John  Rankin,  of  Troy,  New  York 1837 

The  first  fancy  cassimeres  woven  by  power  in  the  world  made 
at  the  Middlesex  Mills,  at  the  suggestion  (^  Samud  Lawrence, 
on  loom  invented  by  Qeorge  Crompton 1840 

The  manufacture  of  shoddy,  first  undertaken  on  a  grand  scale 
at  Batley,  Yorkshire 1840 

Automatic  weaving  of  ingrain  carpets  invented  by  E.  B. 
Bigelow,  of  Boston 1842 

Fancy  cassimeres  first  made  by  Edward  Harris  in  ...     •     1842 

First  patent  for  machinery  for  removing  burrs  and  foreign 
substances  from  wool  granted  to  S.  R.  Parkhurst,  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey 1845 
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The  mechanical  comber  for  drawing  out  the  fibre  at  both  ends 
of  the  lock  of  fibrous  material,  patented  by  Joshua  Heilman,  of 
France 1845 

Bay  State  shawls  introduced  by  the  Bay  State  Mills  (now 
Washington  Mills) ,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  M.  D.  Boss,  Agent    1848 

Sllesian  merinos  introduced  in  United  States  by  William 
Chamberlain 1851. 

Circular  knitting-machine  invented  by  John  Pepper    .     .    .     1851 

The  first  Mousselines  de  laine  made  at  the  Pacific  Mills, 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts 1853 

Wool-comber  used  for  carpet-wools  inyented  by  Michael  H. 
Simpson 1854 

Impulse  given  to  the  worsted  industry  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of 1854 

Aniline  dyes  introduced  conmiercially  by  Perkins  in  .     .     .     1857 

Plain  bareges  for  printing,  introduced 1858 

Fine  indigo  blue  flannel  coatings  introduced  by  Bay  State 
Mills  (now  Washington),  G.  V.  Fox,  Agent,  in 1859 

Worsted  braids  first  made  in  United  States  in 1860 

Moscows,  after  the  German  style,  introduced  by  tbe  Burling- 
ton Woollen  Company,  Winooski  Falls,  Vermont      •     .     .     .     1868 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  founded      .     .     1864 

National  Wool  Growers*  Association  founded 1865 

Alliance  between  the  Wool  Growers  and  Wool  Manu&ct- 
urers  of  United  States  established  at  Syracuse  Convention  of 
December  13 1865 

Buntings  successfully  made  and  largely  introduced  by  the 
United  States  Bunting  Company  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts  .     .     1865 

Wool  and  woollen  tariff  founded  on  joint  recommendation  of 
wool  growers  and  wool  manufacturers 1867 

Cheviot  coatings  introduced  by  Washington  Mills,  Lawrence, 

Massachusetts,  W.  H.  Salisbury,  Agent 1867 

>,^  \  Moquette  carpets  made  by  original  machinery  exhibited  at 

^^    the  American  Institute,  by  the  inventor  and  manu&cturer, 

Alexander  Smith,  in    •     •     •     •     • 1869 

Value  of  all  products  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  worsted  carpets  and  hosiery,  accord- 
ing to  census  of 1870 

$155,495,858.  Value  by  same  census  of  worsted  products, 
$22,000,331 ;  carpets,  $21,761,573  ;  hosiery,  including  cotton, 
$18,411,564.     Value  of  product  of  woollen  manu£Eu;ture,  by 
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census  of  1860,  $61,805,986 ;  by  census  of  1850,  $43,207,848 ; 
by  census  of  1840,  $20,696,999. 

Worsted  coatings  introduced  bj  Washington  Mills,  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,  W.  H.  Salisbury,  Agent 1870 

Extra  ten  per  cent  duty  on  wool,  the  product  of  countries  east 
of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  when  imported  from  countries 
west  of  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  taken  off,  in 1872 

Ten  per  cent  reduction  of  duties  on  wool  and  woollens  made 
by  act  of 1872 


THE  BASSETT  AND  JOHNSON  SELF-OPERATING  WOOLLEN  MULE. 

We  can  hardly  realize  that  nearly  all  the  great  inventions  in  the 
textile  manufacture  of  our  times,  have  been  made  within  a  little 
more  thab  a  century.  In  1760,  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  com- 
mon loom,  as  used  by  the  people  of  Yorkshire,  were  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  implements  for  the  same  purpose  which  had  been  in 
use  beyond  the  reach  of  history.  Brompton's  invention  of  the 
mule-jenny  did  not  occur  till  1787 ;  and  even  the  mule  was  hardly 
in  use  in  the  woollen  mills  of  this  country  ten  years  ago.  They  are 
now  coming  into  general  use  with  American  improvements  suited 
to  our  system  of  manufacture.  The  self-operating  woollen  mules 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Bassett  are  receiving  especial 
commendation.  No  better  proof  can  be  given  of  their  excellence, 
even  as  compared  with  the  celebrated  Tatham  mule,  than  their 
adoption  by  such  eminent  establishments  as  the  Qermania  Mills, 
the  Manchester  Company,  and  Slater  Woollen  Company. 


IMPROVED   COTTON  CARD. 

We  have  seen  at  the  Merrimack  Mills,  Lowell,  a  cotton  card, 
which  has  been  in  operation  four  months,  without  delay  or  repairs, 
and  for  which  the  following  merits  are  claimed  by  the  inventor, 
and,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  superintendent,  are  substantiated 
by  the  work  of  the  machine. 

The  new  card  will  do  double  the  work  of  the  old  machines.  It 
occupies  the  same  floor  room,  uses  but  one-fifth  additional  power, 
employs  the  same  labor,  does  its  work  better,  and  gives  a  finer 
product. 
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While  in  weaving,  spinning,  Ac^  great  improvementfl  haye  been 
made  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  in*  carding  there  has  been  bnt 
little  advance.    This  invention  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 


THE  DOUBLE  AND  TREBLE  DUTY  ON  WASHED  AND 
SCOURED  WOOL. 

In  our  last  number  we  published  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  declaring  that  the  Department  proposed  to  acquiesce  in 
the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York  in  the  case  of  DeForest  against  Arthur,  Jan.  22, 1874,  defin- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  Statutes  imposing  duty  on 
"  wools  of  the  first  class,  washed,"  and  that  the  Department  would 
inform  the  customs  officers  accordingly. 

It  appears  that  by  some  inadvertence  there  was  a  delay  in  making 
this  announcement  to  the  customs  officers,  and  that,  although  the 
Department  intended  to  make  a  decision,  it  was  not  actually  made 
on  tl.e  18th  of  February.  We  have  since  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Treasury  Department  giving  the  information  that  a 
law  passed  on  the  4th  of  March,  prohibited  the  Department  from 
making  any  decision  changing  the  rate  of  duty  unless  advised  by 
the  Attorney-General.  In  this  case  the  Attorney-General  had 
already  given  an  opinion  opposed  to  the  intended  action  of  the 
Department,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Department 
could  not  legally  carry  its  formerly  proposed  action  into  effect. 

We  are  informed,  however,  from  other  sources,  that  another  suit 
has  been  commenced,  in  which  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  favorable  opinion  from  the  Attomey-Gleneral ;  and  the 
means  will  be  thus  afforded  for  the  correction  of  the  evil  which  the 
Department,  with  the  best  intentions,  unfortunately  fsdled  to  cure. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  NATIONAL  ECONOMY. 

By  KoBBRT  Ellis  Thompson,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Social  Science  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia  :    Porter  and  Coates,  Publishers. 

.We  have  rarely  hailed  a  volume  with  so  hearty  a  welcome  as  we 
have  given  to  the  work  of  Professor  Thompson.  The  pages  of  the 
"  Pennsylvania  Monthly,"  of  whic^  admirable  magazine  Professor 
Thompson  is  editor,  had  prepared  us  to  expect  a  work  from  his 
pen  of  sound  philosophy,  adorned  by  excellent  scholarship.  We 
were  aware,  tooj  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  author  lives,  not 
merely  the  healthy  air  which  pervades  the  political  economy  of  the 
Pennsylvania  school,  but  the  more  directly  inspiring  atmosphere  of 
association,  influences,  and  resources  which  immediately  surround 
the  author.  Professor  Thompson  is  the  Librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  custodian  of  the  unequalled  collec- 
tion of  works  on  Political  Economy,  Social  Science,  and  Labor, 
collected  by  Stephen  Colwell.  No  writer  on  Social  Science  at 
home  or  abroad  has  had  at  his  command  such  library  resources  in 
this  department.  And  the  author's  scholarship  has  made  the 
works  of  all  languages  available  to  him.  It  was  our  privilege  to 
know  Mr.  Colwell  intimately,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  as 
the  highest  praise  which  we  could  ^ve  to  Professor  Thompson's 
volume,  that  Mr.  Colwell,  if  living,  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
work  which  his  collections  apd  influence  have  inspired. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Thompson,  which  occupies  only  400  pages,  is 
in  our  judgment  the  most  compact  and  at  the  same  time  readable 
statement  of  the  doctrines  of  the  national  school  of  political 
economy.  We  are  happy  to  learn  from  Professor  Dunbar,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  at  Harvard  University,  who  is  eclectic 
in  his  views  and  teachings  of  political  economy,  that  he  proposes 
to  adopt  this  volume  as  the  text-book  from  which  to  illustrate  the 
views  of  the  protective  or  national  school. 

No  characteristic  of  Professor  Thompson's  work  has  impressed 
us  so  much  as  the  elevated  plane  from  which  he  takes  his  views  of 
the  objects  of  political  economy.  He  inquires  at  the  outset  whether 
the  great  ends  of  social  improvement  are  to  be  accomplished  by 
cosmopolitan  ideas  adapted  to  the  mere  possibilities  of  the  world's 
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Btate  in  some  future  or  Utopian  time,  or  by  the  nations  which  are 
the  actual  political  agencies  of  our  time.  In  his  view  and  in  that, 
as  we  conceive,  of  the  best  thinkers  of  the  present  day,  the  old 
terms  distinguishing  the  schools  of  political  economy  must  be 
abandoned,  and  the  terms  "  national "  and  "  cosmopolitan  "  must  be 
adopted,  as  expressing  the  real  difference  in  the  views  of  political 
economy. 

As  a  nationalist,  or  what  was  formerly  called  a  protectionist,  our 
author  regards  the  nation  as  the  first  element  in  the  development 
of  society,  and  we  select  his  chapter  on  this  topic  as  illustrative  of 
his  work,  and  as  a  premise,  which  once  adopted,  leads  necessarily 
to  the  most  essential  conclusions  of  the  practical  protectionists  of 
America. 

"THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOCIETY.  — THE  NATION. 

*'  §  18.  *  Man  is  a  political  animal/  Aristotle  tells  us.  His  nature  has 
not  attained  its  perfection  until  he  is  associated  with  his  fellows  in  an  organ- 
ized body  politic.  Whatever  may  be  the  historical  occasion  of  the  origin  of 
the  state,  this  fact  of  man^s  nature  is  the  sufficient  cause, 

••  The  first  type  of  society  is  the  family.  This,  like  the  state,  is  a 
natural  form  It  is  a  relationship  not  constituted  by  a  reflective  act  of  its 
constituent  parts.  No  man  has  a  choice  as  to  whether  he  will  or  will  not  be 
born  into  a  family,  though  he  may  by  his  own  act  cease  to  belong  to  it. 
Like  the  state,  the  family  has  a  moral  personality  and  a  distinct  life.  It  is 
a  whole  which  Contains  more  than  is  contained  in  the  parts  as  such ;  that 
is,  it  is  an  organism,  not  an  accretion. 

**§  19.  The  family  expanded  into  the  tribe.  Related  or  neighboring 
families  held  or  drawn  together  by  natural  afifection  or  neighborly  good 
feeling,  or  a  sense  of  the  need  of  union  for  the  common  defence,  but  chiefly 
by  the  political  needs  and  instincts  of  their  nature,  formed  an  organic  whole. 
By  the  legal  fiction  of  adoption,  all  were  regarded  as  members  of  one  family 
and  children  of  the  common  patriarch,  living  or  dead.  The  reverence  for 
the  common  father  whose  name  they  bore  became  a  hero-worship,  and 
bound  them  together  by  religious  ties.  Their  living  head  or  chief  was  re- 
garded as  inspired  with  judgment  to  pronounce  upon  disputed  cases,  which 
gradually  gave  rise  to  a  body  of  judicial  rules  or  laws  revered  as  of  divine 
authority. 

••§20.  The  tribe  became  —  though  not  always  —  a  city.  A  hill-fort 
thrown  up  for  defence  against  some  sudden  attack  became  the  rallying-point 
and  then  the  residence  of  its  people.  The  conquest  or  adoption  of  other 
tribes  added  to  their  numbers  and  strength,  and  their  home  was  enclosed  by 
a  wall  capable  of  defence.  The  tribal  gods  or  the  first  citizens  obtained 
general  recognition  as  the  defenders  of  the  city,  but  those  of  the  new-comers 
were  still  worshipped  by  the  clans.  The  first  and  the  adopted  tribes  took 
the  place  of  power,  claiming  to  be  •  the  people,'  and  forming  an  aristocracy 
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who  possessed  exclasive  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  city. 
Only  aA;er  prolonged  struggle  were  these  published  in  a  code,  and  places  of 
responsibility  opened  to  the  new  citizens  or  pl^s. 

**  §  21.  By  the  conquest  of  other  cities,  the  city  in  some  cases  attained 
an  imperial  rank.  In  other  cases  a  number  of  cities  freely  united  in  a  league 
of  offence  and  defence,  and  ceded  their  power  to  make  war  to  a  central 
congress,  and  established  a  common  treasury.  Both  movements  are  in  the 
direction  of  the  nation,  the  complete  form  of  the  state,  as  the  tribe  and  the 
city  are  incomplete  forms.  The  nation  is  scarcely  found  in  ancient  history, 
save,  perhaps,  among  the  Jeii^s  and  the  Egyptians,  and  even  among  them 
the  tribal  divisions  perpetuated  themselves  within  the  national  unity. 

**  §  22.  The  nation  in  its  true  form  first  appears  in  the  kingdoms  founded 
in  Western  Europe  by  the  Teutonic  tribes,  afler  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  Teuton  hated  cities  and  loved  the  open  country. 
When  he  spared  a  city  he  generally  left  it  to  its  old  occupants  and  made 
them  his  tributaries.  He  divided  the  open  country  into  marks  or  communes, 
whose  occupants  were  actually  or  by  adoption  members  of  one  family-clan 
and  bore  the  same  name.  Several  of  these  were  gathered  by  force  of  the 
political  instinct  into  *  hundreds,*  hundreds  into  'shires,'  and  shires  into 
kingdoms.  Over  each  of  these  subdivisions  an  elder,  alderman,  or  chief 
presided.  In  this  way  the  race  passed  from  the  tribal  to  the  national  con- 
stitution, without  developing  the  vigorous  municipal  life  that  had  previously 
thwarted  all  attempts  at  establishing  any  larger  body  politic  than  the  city, 
except  a  military,  imperial  despotism. 

'*  Within  the  Teutonic  mark  towns  grew  up  by  the  same  process  as  in 
the  ancient  world,  and  the  antipathy  of  the  race  to  the  town  life  wore  off. 
But  before  these  new  municipalities  were  powerful  enough  to  hinder  the 
national  growth,  the  nation  had  become  an  established  fact.  A  second 
enemy  of  the  national  unity  was  the  feudal  system,  which  conferred  large 
powers  upon  the  local  barons,  in  countries  that  had  been  conquered  rather 
than  occupied.  Everywhere  save  in  Oermany  itself  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
king  and  the  people  overthrew  this  local  power,  and  made  the  central 
government  supreme.  Thus  the  national  consciousness  superseded  all  other 
political  attachments. 

**  §  23.  The  nation  is  the  normal  type  of  the  modem  state,  as  the  city  was 
that  of  ancient  society,  and  the  tribe  that  of  the  prehistoric  times.  Besides 
many  inaccurate  definitions  of  its  nature,  several  that  deserve  our  notice  have 
been  given  from  different  stand-points. 

**(!.)  Creographically  the  nation  is  a  people  speaking  one  language,  liv- 
ing under  one  government,  and  occupying  a  continuous  area.  This  area  is 
a  district  whose  natural  boundaries  designate  it  as  intended  for  the  site  of 
an  independent  people. 

"  No  one  point  of  this  definition  is  essential,  save  the  second. 

*•  (2.)  Politically  the  nation  is  an  organization  of  the  whole  people  for 
the  purposes  of  mutual  defence  from  outside  interference  and  of  doing  jus- 
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tice  among  themselves.  It  is  a  people  who  '  will  to  be  one  *  in  a  body 
politic,  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  and  making  positive  those  natural  rights 
which  inhere  in  man^s  nature.    . 

*'  (3.)  Ethically  the  nation  is  a  moral  personality  vested  with  responsi- 
bility and  authority,  and  endowed  with  a  life  peculiar  to  itself,  i.e^,  not 
possessed  by  the  parts  as  individuals. 

**  §  24.  All  these  notions,  and  others  besides,  are  elements  of  the  his- 
torical conception  of  the  nation.  The  historical  nation  is  an  organism,  a 
political  body,  animated  by  a  life  of  its  own.  It  embraces  not  one  genera- 
tion but  many,  the  dead  and  the  unborn  as  well  as  the  living.  It  contem- 
plates its  own  perpetuity,  making  self-preservation  the  first  law,  and  being 
incapable  of  providing  for  its  own  death  or  dissolution.  There  is  in  its  own 
nature  no  reason  why  it  should  ever  cease  to  exist,  and  the  analogies  oflen 
drawn  from  the  life  and  death  of  the  individual  man  are  fallacious.  The 
end  of  the  nation  is  its  own  perfection  ;  towards  that  it  tends  by  a  continual 
progress  to  a  larger  and  freer  life.  Thus  in  its  laws  it  continually  aims  to 
make  political  rights  more  and  more  the  realization  of  natural  right.  In  its 
gradual  or  sudden  modifications  of  the  form  of  goyernment,  it  tends  to 
make  it  more  and  more  the  exponent  of  the  wants  and  the  powers  of  the 
governed.  Industrially  it  continually  aims  to  develop  the  resources  of  its 
soil  and  the  activities  of  its  people,  until  they  become  in  all  necessary  things 
independent  and  self-sufficient. 

**  §  25.  The  nation  as  a  moral  personality  must  have  had  the  same 
ultimate  origin  as  other  moral  personalities,  whether  we  conceive  of  it  as 
the  direct  creation  of  God  or  as  the  work  of  His  creatures.  The  traditions 
of  all  ancient  cities  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  point  to  the  first  of  these 
alternatives ;  that  is,  to  a  divine  origin  of  their  unity  and  their  laws ;  and 
no  one  who  believes  in  the  continual  government  of  the  world  by  the  Divine 
Will  can  doubt  that  nations  exist  in  consequence  of  that  wilL  *  He  setteth 
the  solitary  in  families.  ...  He  fixeth  the  bounds  of  the  nations.*  Then 
national  laws  are  authoritative  because  they  set  forth  that  will,  though  its 
agency  be  concealed  by  reason  of  its  working  through  and  by  the  will  of 
man.  Hence  the  right  of  the  nation  over  the  lives  and  persons,  as  well  as 
the  possessions,  of  its  members.  It  has  a  delegated  authority  from  the 
Giver  of  life. 

**  §  26.  The  state  is  either  the  creature  of  God,  with  authority  limited 
because  delegated,  or  is  an  uncreated  entity  with  authority  unlimited  because 
original.  In  the  latter  case  it  can  confess  none  of  its  acts  to  be  wrongful, 
since  it  owns  no  law  or  morality  above  or  beyond  its  own  will.  It  must 
punish  all  appeals  to  *  the  higher  law '  as  treasonable.  The  atheistic  theory 
of  the  state  thus  necessarily  leads  to  the  despot's  construction  of  its  powers. 
Those  who  hold  it  have  generally  been  in  modem  times,  by  a  happy  in- 
consistency, on  the  liberal  side  in  politics,  but  when  they  attain  to  power, 
the  logic  of  their  possession  must  lead  them  on  to  despotic  measures.  The 
only  lasting  and  inviolable  guarantee  of  personal  freedom  is  in  the  doctrine 
«f  the  state's  divine  origin  and  authority,  though  even  this  doctrine  may  be 
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abused  to  serve  the  purpose  of  despots,  when  the  state  is  conceived  as  con- 
structed ab  extra  by  the  imposition  of  a  government  by  a  divine  authority 
from  without.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  is  that  the  state  is  con- 
stituted through  the  people  themselves  being  drawn  into  national  unity,  and 
that  the  government  is  the  result  and  exponent  of  this  fact.  The  governor, 
as  the  word  originally  signified,  is  the  steersman  of  the  vessel,  giving  direc- 
tion to  its  course.  But  it  is  not  his  function  to  furnish  the  moving  force  of 
the  ship  of  state.  That  is  furnished  by  the  vital  force  of  the  whole  body 
politic. 

**  §  27.  As  God  made  the  state,  he  had  a  purpose  in  making  it,  a  purpose 
which  includes  some  elements  common  to  all  states  and  others  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  particular  state.  Each  state,  like  each  man,  has  a  calling,  a 
vocation.  Every  nation  is  an  elect  or  chosen  people.  It  has  a  peculiar 
part  to  play  in  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  When  it  recognizes  this  pur- 
pose, it  is,  in  Hebrew  phrase,  a  people  in  covenant  with  God.  The  leading 
purpose  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  set  forth  the  manner  of  such  a  national 
life,  and  the  moral  laws  that  govern  it.  It  gives  the  essential  features  of 
such  a  life,  in  connection  with  some  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

**  §  28.  The  universal  element  in  the  vocation  of  a  state,  is  expressed  in 
the  statement  that  it  is  the  institution  of  rights.  Tbis  differentiates  it  from 
the  family,  which  is  the  institution  of  the  affections ;  also  from  mankind  at 
large,  as  rights  are  realized  and  made  positive  through  the  existence  of  the 
state.  Justice  or  righteousness,  Plato  discovered,  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
state.  It  can,  therefore,  attain  to  the  purpose  of  its  vocation  only  by  com- 
plying with  the  ideal  of  justice  as  apprehended  by  the  national  conscience, 
—  an  ideal  ever  advancing  in  clearness  and  completeness  as  the  nation  tries 
to  realize  it.  At  the  first  this  ideal  requires  only  the  righteous  treatment  of 
its  own  citizens  as  alone  invested  with  the  rights  it  recognizes.  Afterwards 
men  are  brought  by  analogy  to  feel  that  as  the  state  judges  between  man 
and  man,  God  is  judging  between  nation  and  nation.  Hence  originates  a 
body  of  law  between  the  nations. 

'*  K  justice  be  of  the  essence  of  the  state,  any  wilful  and  conscious  viola- 
tion of  it,  i.e.,  any  national  unrighteousness  that  does  not  spring  from  and 
find  its  palliation  in  a  low  ideal  of  righteousness,  must  be  a  blow  at  the 
national  life  and  existence.  It  must  weaken  the  bonds  which  bind  men  to 
one  another.  Hence  to  plead  the  necessity  of  the  national  life  as  the  excuse 
for  such  acts,  is  to  plead  that  the  state  can  only  be  saved  by  being  destroyed. 
A  state  that  has  ceased  to  aim  at  righteousness  has  given  up  its  raison  d'etre, 
and  is  a  practical  contradiction.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  body  politic,  and  has 
become  a  band  of  pirates. 

**  §  29.  Justice  has  two  aspects.  (1)  It  is  the  staters  function  to  do  jus- 
tice upon  evil-doers  within  (and  sometimes  without)  its  own  boundaries,  by 
punishing  them  for  past  and  deterring  them  from  future  invasions  of  the 
rights  of  others.  (2)  It  is  also  called  upon  to  do  itself  justice ;  that  is,  to 
secure  the  fullest  and  freest  development  of  the  national  life  in  all  worthy 
directions.     As  self-preservation  is  its  first  duty,  there  is  involved  in  that 
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duty  this  obligation,  —  to  progress  in  national  life.  *  The  end  of  the  state  is 
not  only  to  live,  but  to  live  nobly.* 

*•  §  3Q.  In  the  order  of  nature,  progress  is  attained  through  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  parts  of  a  living  organism  from  each  other  and  from  the 
whole.  *Tbe  higher  a  living  being  stands  in  the  order  of  nature,  the 
greater  the  difference  between  its  parts,  and  between  each  part  of  the  whole 
organism.  The  lower  the  organism,  the  less  the  difference  between  the 
parts,  and  between  each  part  and  the  whole.*     (Goethe.) 

**  *  The  investigations  of  Wolff,  Ooethe,  and  Von  Baer,  have  established 
the  truth  that  the  series  of  changes  gone  through  during  the  development  of 
a  seed  into  a  tree,  or  an  ovum  into  an  animal,  constitute  an  advance  from 
homogeneity  of  structure  to  heterogeneity  of  structure.  .  •  .  The  first  step 
is  the  appearance  of  a  difference  between  two  parts  of  its  substance.  .  .  . 
This  law  of  organic  progress  is  the  law  of  all  progress.  Whether  it  be  in 
the  development  of  the  earth,  in  the  development  of  life  upon  its  surface,  in 
the  development  of  Society,  of  Government,  of  Manufactures,  of  Commerce, 
of  Language,  Literature,  Science,  Art,  —  this  same  evolution  of  the  single 
into  the  complex,  through  successive  differentiations,  holds  throughout. 
From  the  earliest  traceable  cosmical  changes  down  to  the  latest  results  of 
civilization  [it]  is  that  in  which  progress  essentially  consists.  .  .  .  As  we 
see  in  existing  barbarous  tribes,  society  in  Its  first  and  lowest  forms  is  a 
homogeneous  aggregation  of  individuals  having  like  powers  and  like  func- 
tions, the  only  marked  difference  of  functions  being  that  which  accompanies 
difference  of  sex.  Every  man  is  warrior,  hunter,  fisherman,  tool-maker, 
builder ;  every  woman  performs  the  same  drudgeries ;  every  family  is  self- 
sufficing,  and,  save  for  purposes  of  aggression  and  defence,  might  as  well 
live  apart  from  the  rest'     (Herbert  Spencer.) 

"  See  also,  Coleridge's  Idea  of  Life.    (Works,  Vol.  I.,  esp.  p.  888.) 

'*Tbis  is  true  less  of  the  spiritual  than  of  the  material  side  of  the  national 
life.  It  applies  especially  to  those  relations  to  nature,  which  are  the  theme 
of  social  science  in  the  sense  that  we  take  it, — relations  which  come  very 
directly  under  the  action  and  control  of  natural  laws  (see  §  2).  As  regards 
the  higher  or  spiritual  side  of  that  life,  each  member  of  the  perfect  state  is 
in  some  sense  a  reproduction  of  the  whole  body  politic,  —  like  it,  a  free 
moral  personality. 

''Yet  the  Apostle  Paul  applies  this  analogy  of  difference  and  interde- 
pendence to  the  most  purely  spiritual  form  of  society.  '  The  body  is  not 
one  member  but  many,  and  all  members  have  not  the  same  office.  .  .  .  The 
eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee.' 

**§  31.  Every  fully  developed  state  is  a  complex  form  of  life,  whose 
elements  may  be  distinguished  as  three.  There  is  the  industrial  state,  the 
jural  state,  and  the  culture-state.  The  second  embraces  the  state's  political 
life,  the  people's  advance  in  freedom  and  social  morality,  and  its  develop- 
ment in  legislation ;  the  third  is  the  sphere  of  intellectual  movement,  prog- 
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ress  in  the  fine  arts,  in  literature  and  the  sciences.  The  first  is  the  sphere 
of  the  material  well-being  of  the  people.  The  full  development  of  each  ot 
the  three  is  essential  to  the  highest  well-being  of  the  whole  body  politic. 

*'  §  32.  In  seeking  the  full  and  free  development  of  the  national  life  on 
all  its  sides  as  its  chief  end,  the  state  cannot  be  charged  with  selfishness. 
The  affections  and  the  attachments  of  finite  beings  are  of  necessity  circum- 
scribed, that  they  may  be  intense,  vigorous,  and  healthy.  In  the  family  life 
we  should  count  the  man  immoral  who  loved  other  men^s  wives  as  he  loved 
his  own ;  unnatural  if  he  bad  no  more  affection  for  his  own  children  than  for 
those  of  other  men.  To  *  provide  for  his  own,  especially  for  them  that  are 
of  his  own  house,^  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  head  or  the  member  of  a 
nation  as  well  as  of  a  household. 

**  While  acting  first  of  all  for  the  interest  of  his  own  nation,  he  is  not 
bound  to  seek  to  injure  or  cramp  the  natural  development  of  other  nations. 
He  can  quite  consistently  cherish  the  warmest  desires  for  the  welfare  of 
every  other  national  household,  and  scrupulously  avoid  any  act  that  would 
interfere  with  it.  The  more  strong  and  hearty  and  pure  the  attachment  he 
feels  towards  his  own  nation,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  sympathize  with  the 
patriotic  citizens  of  other  nations.  The  late  F.  D.  Maurice  well  says :  *  If 
I,  being  an  Englishman,  desire  to  be  thoroughly  an  Englishman,  I  must  re- 
spect every  Frenchman  who  desires  to  be  thoroughly  a  Frenchman,  every 
German  who  strives  to  be  thoroughly  a  German.  I  roust  learn  more  of  the 
grandeur  and  worth  of  his  position,  the  more  I  estimate  the  worth  and 
grandeur  of  my  own.  .  .  .  Parting  with  our  distinctive  characteristics,  we 
become  useless  to  each  other,  —  we  run  in  each  other*s  way ;  neither  brings 
in  his  quota  to  the  common  treasure  of  humanity.' 

**  Those  who  cherish  the  enthusiasm  that  men  feel  for  their  own  nation, 
as  ethically  right,  do  not  necessarily  repudiate  *  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.' 
They  may  very  well  recognize  its  value  and  dignity,  while  feeling  that  it 
belongs  to  another  sphere  than  either  the  jural  or  industrial  state.  There  is 
another  kingdom,  *  not  of  this  world '  or  order,  in  which  *  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,'  founded  by  him  who  awakened  the  sense  of  human  brother- 
hood in  the  hearts  of  men. 

••  §  .S3.  The  industrial  state  contains  three  great  fundamental  classes,  — 
the  agricultural,  the  commercial,  and  the  manufacturing.  A  nation  takes 
high  rank  industrially  in  proportion  as  all  the  three  are  fully  developed  and 
exist  in  equilibrium.  If  any  one  of  the  three  is  depressed  or  hindered  in  its 
development,  the  whole  body  politic  suffers  accordingly.  The  others  may 
seem  to  prosper  at  its  expense,  but  because  the  state  is  a  living  organism, 
and  not  a  dead  aggregate  of  individuals,  one  member  cannot  suffer,  but  all 
the  members  must  suffer  with  it. 

••  §  34.  The  individuality  of  the  parts  of  an  organism  has  its  end  in  their 
interdependence  and  mutual  helpfulness.  A  flock  of  animals,  though  *  a  col- 
lection of  individuals,^  is  not  a  whole  made  up  of  differentiated  parts.  It  is 
only  *  a  numerical  extension  of  a  single  specimen.'    A  mob  of  men  is  equally 
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deficient  in  true  organic  unity.  It  is  united  only  by  the  existence  of  the 
same  overmastering  rage  or  lawlessness  in  each  single  individual,  as  animates 
the  entire  mob.  A  state  is  a  body  in  which  men  have  different  functions 
as  well  as  different  personalities ;  in  which  each  has  his  place  of  service  to 
the  whole  body.  The  greater  and  more  marked  the  variety  of  the  parts, 
the  more  closely  the  whole  body  is  bound  in  an  effective  unity.  The  nation 
takes  a  low  rank  industrially  whose  members  are  not  employed  chiefly  in 
serving  one  another,  but  in  serving  the  members  of  other  nationalities. 

**  §  35.  All  history  illustrates  the  principle  that  the  chief  growth  of  the 
state  is  from  within.  Nations  have  often  imparted  to  each  other  wholesome 
and  stimulating  impulses,  but  beyond  a  certain  limit  foreign  influence  has 
always  been  a  hinderance,  and  has  been  jealously  resented  by  the  wise  in- 
stincts of  the  people.  We  see  this  in  the  history  of  art,  literature,  language, 
law,  and  political  institutions,  and  every  other  side  of  the  national  life. 

'*  Any  plan  of  human  life,  any  project  for  human  improvement,  which, 
either  in  the  interest  of  imperial  ambition  or  of  cosmopolitan  philanthropy, 
ignores  the  existence  of  the  nations  as  parts  of  the  world^s  providential 
order,  can  work  only  mischief  and  confusion." 

The  importance  of  these  views  as  a  groundwork  for  any  system 
of  political  economy  which  can  be  accepted  by  an  American  patriot, 
is  evident  when  it  is  remembered,  that  with  the  cosmopolitan  or 
free-trader  such  considerations  have  no  place.  Their  arguments 
are  never  based  on  the  necessities  of  a  national  life.  With  Cob- 
den,  they  would  gladly  see  all  boundary-lines  wiped  from  the 
map ;  and,  like  him,  they  regard  nations  as  necessary  evils. 
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rivf.  aii'l  other  Bollern,  Lining.  Sheatliing,  &c.,  the  roost  perfect  Non-Comlucton»  In  une 

ASBESTOS  STEAM  PAC&INO,  an  indestructible  natural  lubricator.     Tlie  liest  and 

uutHt  Ki'ononilcal  Packing  In  UHe     In  regular  sizes  of  Ro(»e,  from  i  to  H  Inches  diameter.    Also  loose,  in 

I -111.  {I'.u'kageH  

ASBESTOS  FIRE-PROOF  COATINO,  for  inside  of  Factories,  Railroad  Buildings. 

lirM]i;eK.  &c. 

Asbestos  Boards,  Paper,  Thread,  Cloth,  Ac;  Asbestos,  Crude.  Prepared.  Ground.  &c.; 
\>rmIn-Pro«f  Lining:,  for  <;arpets,  Deadening  Floors,  &c.;  Plastering  B«>ard,  Dry,  Tarred,  RoHin 
Slxecl,  and  KtiffllMh  Ritoflng,  Sheathing,  and  Lining  Felt«;  Asphaltum,  Crude,  Ketlned,  ami 
l*rei»are«l. 

All  of  these  Materials  are  prepared  ready  for  use,  and  can  be  easily  applied  by  any 
•111).  They  are  put  up  In  neat  and  (;omi>act  form  suitable  for  any  Warehouse,  aD<l  tlnd  a  rea<ly  sale  everj'- 
wh»»r»^    Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlets,  Price-Llsts,  &c. 

Liberal  Inducements  to  General  Merchants  and  Dealers. 

;Sf*  CAUTION  —The  nubile  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  or  using  any  materials  for  the  above 
or  similar  pur)M>8eH,  puriMirting  to  (M)ntain  Asbestos,  unless  they  bear  our  name  and  dates  of  patents. 
Al*>  for  Hale  by 

DOWNIE,  TRAINEB.  &  CO.,  Boston. )  H.  W.  JOfllN'S,  87  IHaidei  Lane,  N.  Y., 

vTotmrnni\  M, -nnmn.ViTi  rMt>»im  i         „ ,„..._ ......  i 
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List  of  Publications  to  he  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  Association. 


Objsgtb  and  Plan  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufact- 
urers :  its  Organization,  Articles  of 
Association,  and  By-laws.    20  pp. 

Xhs  Flxeob  and  the  Loom:  An  Ad- 
dress before  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  at  the  first 
Annual  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
6, 1866.  By  John  L.  Hayes,  Secretary. 
With  Secretary's  Report  and  Tables. 
80  pages.  Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00;  in 
paper,  60  cts. 

m. 

Report  of  the  Procbedtnos  of  the 
Contention  of  Delegates  from  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
fiftcturers,  and  from  the  several  Organ- 
izations of  the  Wool-growers  of  the 
United  States,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
18,  1866.    99  pp. 
IV. 
Joint    Report    of    the    Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Assodar 
tion  of  Wool  Manu&cturers,  and  of 
the  ExecutiTe  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool-Growers'  Association,  ad- 
dressed to  the  United  States  Revenue 
Commission,  Feb.  9,  1866.    28  pp. 
V. 
Statement   of    Facts    relatiye'    to 
Canada    Wools    and   the    Manu- 
factures of  Worsted.    21  pp. 
VI. 
The  Carpet  Manufacture:  A  State- 
ment of  Facts  addressed  to  the  United 
States  Revenue  Commission.    9  pp. 
VIL 
Statement  of  the    Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  relative  to  Pro- 
posed Duties  on  Wool  and  Woollens, 
with  explanatory  Key,  addressed  to  the 
United  States  Revenue  Commission, 
May,  1866.    42  pp. 
VIII. 
Letter,  Exhibiting    the    Condition 
AND  -  Necessities    of    the    Knit- 
Goods  Manufacture,  addressed  to 
Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Chairman  of 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  May, 
1866.    19  pp. 

IX. 
"Protection  a  Boon  to  Consumers." 
An  Address  bv  John  L.  Hayes.    66  pp. 
Bound  in  clotli,  f  1.00 ;  paper,  60  cts. 

The  Anoora  Qoat  :  Its  Origin,  Culture, 

and   Products.     By  John  L.  Hayes. 

88  pp.   Bound  in  cloth,  fl.OO ;  in  paper, 

60  cts. 

XI. 
Report  upon  Wool  and  Manufact- 
ures   OF    Wool.     Paris    Universal 

Exposition,  1867.    By  E.  R.  Mudge, 

U.S.  Commissioner,  assisted  by  John 

L.  Hiyes.    148  pp.    Bound  in  cloth, 

91.60 ;  in  paper,  76  cts. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  forwarded,  without  charge,  to  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, upon  their  application  to  the  Secretary. 


xn. 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion OF  Wool  Manufacturers.  Jan- 
uary, 1869.  Vol.  L,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4. 
Vol.  II.,  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  6,  and  7. 
Vol.  in.,  Nos.  1,2, 8,  and  4.  Vol.  IV., 
Nos.  1,  2,  8,  and  4.  Vol.  V.,  No.  1, 
and  2. 

xni. 

Wool  Industry  of  the  United 
States  :  An  Address  delivered  at  the 
Exhibition  of  the  American  Institute, 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  Oct  6, 1869, 
by  Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Man- 
ufacturers.   22  pp. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Principles 
forming  a  Basis  of  the  Present  Tariff 
on  Manufacture  of  Wool,  and  of  the 
Sections  relating  to  Woollens  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  February^  1870.  Reprinted 
from  the  "Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers," 
by  authority  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee.   18  pp. 

XV. 

The  Protective   Question   Abroad, 
and  Remarks  at  the  Indianapolis  Ex- 
position. 66  pp.  Bound  in  doth,  91.00 ; 
in  paper,  60  cents. 
XVI. 

The  Solidarity  of  the  Industries, 
as  illustrated  by  the  Relations  of  the 
Woollen  Manu&cture:  An  Address 
delivered  at  the  Fair  of  the  American 
Institute,  New  York,  October  18, 1870. 
28  pp.  Bound  in  cloth,  fl.OO;  in 
paper,  26  cents. 

xvn. 

The  Protective  Question  at  Home; 
being  the  Substance  of  a  report  of  the 
C'Ommittee  on  Manufactures  submitted 
to  the  Fortieth  Congress  by  Hon.  D.  J. 
Morrell,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Supple- 
roentory  Notes.  66  pp.  Bound  in 
cloth,  91.00 ;  in  paper,  60  cents. 
XVIII. 

Review  of  Alcan  on  the  Manufac- 
ture OF  Wool  ;  being  a  Supplement 
to  "  The  Fleece  and  the  Loom."    40 
pp.    In  paper,  60  cents. 
XIX. 

Introduction  of  the  Woollen  Manu- 
facture INTO  the  United  States. 
By  Royal  C.  Taft    In  paper.    12  pp. 
XX. 

The  Wools  of  the  United  States. 
By  John  L.  Hayes.    47  pp.    In  paper. 
XXI. 

Speeches,  Addresses,  and  Letters  on 
Industrial  and  Financial  Ques- 
tions. By  William  D.  Kelley,  M.  C. 
614  pp.    In  cloth. 

xxn. 

Notes  upon  Indigo.  By  John  L.  Hayes. 
79  pp.  Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00 ;  in  paper, 
60  cents. 
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PACIFIC   MILLS. 


PERCALES, 

ORGANDIES, 

1,400  LAWNS. 

"4-4  ORBTONNES.'' 

DBESS    FABBICS. 


Japanese  Stripes. 
Imperial  Bep. 
8-4  Poplin  Lustres. 
8-4  Oriental  Lnstres. 
8-4  Alpaca  Lustres. 
8-4  Corded  Alpacas. 
8-4  Uhlans. 
8-4  Berlin  Cords. 
8-4  Broche  Poplin. 
8-4  Armures. 
BiarritsiClcth. 


Merinos. 

Poplin  Stripes. 

8-4  Printed  Plaids. 

8-4  Woven     Do. 

6-4  Poplin  Alpacas,  Colors  and 

Black. 
6-4  Padflo  Poplinsy  Bonble 

Pace,  Colors  and  Black. 
8-4  and  6-4  Steel  Lustres. 
8-4  Satines  and  Stripe  Satines. 
8-4  Sues  Cloth. 


JAMES  L.  LITTLE  AND  COMPANY, 

59  Leonard  Street  New  York,  54  Chauncy  Street,  Boston. 
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E.  R.  MUDGE,  SAWYER,  &  CO., 

15  CHAUKCT  ST.,  BOSTOV,  43  and  46  WHITE  ST.,  HEW  YOKE, 

SKLUMG  AGKHTS  TOR  THK 

VmilSTOI  Mills,  IIVBEICE,  Mm. 

WOOLLEB^  GOODS  of  all  desoriptioiit  for  Men's  and  Women's  Wear* 

W0B8TED  BBEBS  OOOBB,  AU  Wool  and  Cotton  Warp. 

SCOTCH  AVB  FAirCT  PLAIDS,  in  great  variety,  are  an  Established 

Production. 
WORSTED  SHAWLS,  in  latest  ITovelties. 
MEH'S  WBAE  WORSTED  COATDTGS.    Hew  styles. 

WASHnroTov  xills  colobeb  cambrics. 

A  largelj  increased  production  has  been  made  to  meet  the  pressing  demand  for 
this  most  popular  brand  of  goods. 


ALL  WOOL  BROADCLOTHS,  BOBSKIHS,  and  BEAVERS. 

The  well-known  excellence  of  these  fabrics  insures  for  them  a  read/  sale  from 

Jobbers^  hands. 


CIICOPEE  MlNDfiCTOiillK  COMPm. 

ELLERTOH  FLAHHELS,  of  all  gttAtB. 

A  new  Mill  of  ^,000  spindles  has  been,  during  the  past  jear,  built  and  put  in 
operation, — thus  replacing  the  milk  destroyed  hy  fire,  — with  the  latest  improye- 
ments  in  machinery.  The  Cotton  Flanneb  and  other  goods  now  on  the  market 
show  a  decided  gam  in  quality  over  any  heretofore  produced. 


Mm  Tictoi?  Minlac'iig  Goipany. 

PLAnr  ASB  TWILLEB  SILBSIAS^  ROLLEB  JACOlfETS, 
COLOREB  CAMBRICS. 

A  large  addition  to,  and  thorough  reconstruction  of,  these  Mills  within  the  last 
year  will  make  their  products  second  to  none  in  the  market. 
Beveral  new  styles  of  JSilesias  are  now  offered. 
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GEORGE  C.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

178  DevoDBhiie  St,  Boston,  and  115  &  117  Worth  St,  Hew  7od[, 

BXLUirO  AOKST*  FOB 

LOWELL  MAN UFACTU RING  CO.  Cwpet.,  BroMels,  EUtr»  Sopw 
3-FI7,  Super  S-Ply  and  £xtra  Sapen;  Lastings  and  Seryj^es. 

EVERETT  MILLS.  Cottooadet,  Light  and  Heary  Weights;  Tidcinga, 
Denims,  and  Stripe* ;  Jeans,  Brown,  Bleached,  and  Colored;  Shirting  Flannels,  Ging- 
hams, Dress  Goods  in  great  variety. 

BOOTT  COTTON  MILLS.  Cottona,  Fine,  Brown,  and  Bleached ;  Drill- 
ings, SUndurd  Brown,  Bine  and  Bleached;  SUndard  Boott  FF;  Boott  M  Family  Cotton. 

YORK  MANUFACTURING  CQ.  Cottonade..  Light  and  Hearv ;  Ticks. 
Denims,  and  Stripes;  York  Nankins,  flain.  Twilled,  and  Checks;  Dre^a  Goods  in  great 
variety  of  styles. 

LAWRENCE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Cottons,  Heary.  Medium,  and 
Fine,  Brown  and  Bleached;  Lawrence  LL*s. 

LEWISTON  MILLS.  Cottonades,  O.  K's,  L,  GL,  8L,  and  PL ;  Bass,  Lewis- 
ton  A,  Casco  LM,  and  Union  A's;  Tickings,  80,  83,  86-inch  and  Plaid;  2  TP  Twine; 
Brown  Denims,  Shirting,  Stripes  A  and  B  Shirting  Checks,  and  Heavy  Osnaburgs. 

TREMQNT  AND  SUFFOLK  MILLS.  Drillings,  SUndard  Brown,  Blue, 
and  Bleached;  Jeans,  Fine,  Brown,  Colored,  and  Bleached;  Sheetings,  Medium  and 
Fine,  Brown  and  Bleached ;  Canton  Flannels,  a  most  complete  line  in  great  variety  of 
Weights,  both  Brown  and  Bleached. 

GRANITE-STATE    MILLS.     G  8.  M.  Gray-mixed  FUnnds. 

MASSApHUSETTS  COTTON  MILLS.  Standard  Sheetings  and 
Drin*,  i  iDe  Brown  SbeetinKS  and  Diilh,  S-4  C,  P,  and  J  Shinings.  Hedfbrd  Hyttie 
ffiver,  Praacot  XL,  and  Putnam  AA  Sb«etinK«.  B  and  BB  Blown  and  Bleached  Canton 
Flaonali,  Print  Clothi,  &a. 

Auo  iM  Bonoa 

ALLEN'S   PRINT  WORKS. 

LOWELL    MANUFACTUBIKO    COMPANY, 

MAKUFAOTUBBRS  OF 

BODT  BRUSSELS, 

SUPEM  IHREE-PLTS, 

EXTRA   SUPERFINE, 

AND 

SUPERFINE  CARPETING. 

ALSO, 

Sam UBL  Fat,  Treasurer,  Boston.  A.  F.  Swapp,  Superintendent,  Lowell 

GEO.  a  EICHAKDSON  ft  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

178  Dewmaldr%  Strut,  Boittm,  and  116  f  117  Worth  Btrtet,  Ntw  York. 
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DAYIS  AND  FIBBIR, 

NORTH   ANDOVEB    (Near  Lawrence),    MASS., 

MANOFACTVRERS  Of 

COTTON  AND  WOOL  HAGHINERT, 


GABD   CLOTHINO,  MILL  SHAFTING, 

BBX.r-OPBBATZM'O   MVZaBS    JkXtD   JAOXS. 

AlBO,   Belf-Operatini;   Attachments   Applied   to   Old    Jaoks,    Bine    Spinning 

Machinery  fbr  Ootton.  Bine  Twisters  for  Ootton  and  Wool. 

Oardins  Machine,  with  Patent  Seven  or  Nine  Boll  Bubber  or  Tube  Condenser, 

Orinders,  Spinnins   Jacks,    Pickers,  Dusters,   Beels,   Beamers,    Dressers, 

Spoolers,  Broad  and  Narrow  Oommon  Iiooms,  Drop-Box  Iiooms,  and 

iTancy  laooms.  Broad  and  Narrow  Gigs,  8tookinff-Tam  Beels,  Skein 

Spoolers,  Bobbin  Winders,  Fulling  MillSt  Bandms  Machines,  and 

Oastinirs  of  Bver^  Description. 

All  the  above  Macbinei;  made  with  new  Mnd  improred  iron  Frames;  or,  if  preferred,  with 

Wood  Frames. 


ALSO,  XAKUrAOTURBaS  OW 


Kirk  &  Pcndergast's  Patent  Oiler,  for  Wool  Cards. 

O.  L.  DAVIS.  J.   A..   WILXT.  J.  M.  STOMX. 
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SAXONVILLE    MILLS, 

Manufacturer!  of 

BLANKETS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
WORSTED  AND  WOOLLEN  TARNS. 


ROXBURY  CARPET  COMPANY, 

Mannfactww  of 

BODY  BBUS8EL8, 

TJJPJESTBT  VELVET, 

TAPESTBY  BBUSSEL8, 

No.   7i   BEACON    STREET, 

J.  W.  BLAKB,  TrMMTCT. 

M.  H.  8UIP80M,  Agni. 


J.  w.  blakb,  TrMMTCT.  DAcnrAiur 

M.  H.  SiifPfiOM,  Agni.  DUd  1  UI1« 

NoBioiiiiiii  Hew  Bnti  Hosiem  dmiFiiii, 

NEW    BRUNSWICK,   N.J. 

Manofacturen  of  eYetj  description  of 


0OH8I8TIKO  OF 


LADIES',  GENTS',  MISSES',  AND  BOYS'  UNDERWEAR, 

Superior  in  qualitj  and  style  to  an j  goods  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  fully 
equal  to  the  best  hand-loom  goods  made  in  Europe. 

This  Company,  by  persistent  effort,  has  succeeded,  against  foreign  pr^dicesof  the 
trade,  in  producing  on  POWER  LOOMS  OF  THEIR  OWN  INVENTION  goods 
equal  in  quality,  and  far  superior  in  the  fashioning  and  shapes,  to  the  imported  article, 
and  at  greatly  I^educed  prices. 

They  also  make  on  their  Fashioning  Looms  a  new  article,  under  their  TRADE 
MARK,  "RUSSLAJT  GORED  UNDERSKIRTS."  superior  to  Flannel, 
and  will  not  shrink  nor  change  in  color  from  washing. 

Consumers  are  particularly  requested  to  notice  the  quality  of  these  goods  in  their 
use.    Full  lines  for  sale  to  the  jobbing  trade  only,  at  their 

SALESBOOM,  55  and  57  WHITE  STBEET,  HEW  TOSK 

H.  J.  LIBBY  &;  CO.,  Agents* 
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BEACH   &   COMPANY, 
COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Importers  of 

€$MmiiiX,  (SiUhmUf  ^\mmt,  padtlor,  ftuliga, 

And  other  Djestoffi.    Sole  United  States  Agents  for 

ME8SB&  BBOOEE,  SIMPSON,  k  8FILLEB,  ATLAS  WOEES,  LOVDON, 

The  largest  and  best  appointed  establishment  in  the  world  for  the  mannfactore  of 

Having  reliable  and  experienced  Correspondents  in  Europe  and  Australia, 
are  prepared  to  import 

WOOL  AND    GENERAL    MERCHANDISE 

To  order,  upon  the  most  farorable  terms. 

To  Woollen  and  Cotton  Manufkctiirers. 

WARRANTED  INDIQO  BLUB. 
New  PzooeM  fbr  Dyolns  Woolf  Oloth,  and  Yarriy  with  IndlsOiprodndngafastColorwIfh  our 

»»AWBIIV  IBBMO  8BBB  B¥B. 

Oan  produce  any  nbade  of  Bine,  from  tbo  doepett  army  to  Twy  lightest  tint,  all  flrom  nine  Tat  In  one 
day ;  can't  Iom  a  vat. 

South  Rotalstoit,  Jan.  16, 1876. 
Meun.  Jerome  Marble  &  Co.,  —  Gentlemen :  We  take  pleasure  In  laying  that,  haTing  used  your 
"  ^tent  Indigo  Blue  Dye  "  Ibr  the  last  three  months,  it  has  glren  us  entire  satislkctlon,  ftilly  equal  in 
eolor  and  quite  as  cheap  as  our  Woad  Vat,  besides  being  able  to  do  a  rery  much  larger  amount  of  work 
per  day  thim  by  the  old  process,  and  I  would  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  manuftotnrers  using  Indigo. 
BfspectftiUy  yours,  R.  R.  8AFF0RD,  Superintendent  Boyalston  Woollen  Mills. 

I  folly  Indorse  all  my  Superintendent  has  said  in  regard  to  the  Patent  Indigo  Blue  Dye. 

QBO.  WHITNBT. 
ISr*  The  Royalston  Woollen  Mills  make  a  specialty  of  dark  blues  Ibr  coatings  and  military  goods, 
for  farther  particulars  and  testimonials,  addrees 

JEROME  MASBLE  k  00.,  Worcester,  ICasa 

All  parties  Infringing  on  our  rights  will  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.    Look  OUt  fbr  Imitationfl. 
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Burring  Machines  for  Cards,  with  Lumpen  attached,  which  thoroughly  opens  th«  wool  beftMre 
it  reachwt  thu  (^rd-*. 

Metallic  Feed  Rolls  and  Llckerlns  for  2d  Breakers  and  Flnidher  Cards. 

Metallic  Waste  Cards  for  YHtnii  and  Soft  Waste. 

Atomliers  for  Oiling  Wool  on  Breaker  Card. 

Combing  Machines. 

Machines  for  Burring  Wool  on  Pelts* 

Cotton  Openers,  &c.,  Ac.,  &o. 

Tbem  Machines  are  in  operation  in  all  the  principal  woollen  mills.  Numerotis  testimonials  hi  thel/ 
tkTor  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the*  mannfaeturen. 

17*  Descriptlfe  Circulars  sent  tne  on  application. 
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EatabUshed  1840. 
BANDINQ   A   SPECIALTY.  THE   TRADE    SUPPLIED. 

H.  j^.  BRiees  &  CO., 

Sole  MannlkMstiimB  of  th« 


THE  STAITDABD  FOB  OOTTOH  kSD  WOOLLEH  HAOHIirEBT. 

A  large  eeeortment  oonstutij  oo  luuid.  Ootton  Rop«Sf  Olothos  Linos,  Sash  Oords 
of  anj  ilie,  length,  twitt.  or  wdght.  Also,  Ootton  Yams,  Batts,  Jkc.  And  dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
Ootton  Waste,  Paper,  Paper  Stock,  and  Manufacturers'  Supplies.  OommlMlon 
Herehanti  and  M anuflbctareis*  Agents. 

OFFOSm   BJEL    DBFOT,    FAWTUOJLET,    BX 
H.  A.  Bmeos,  Jb.  A.  Wall. 

PLATT  BROTHERS  AND  COMPANY, 

(LIMJTKI» 

HARTFORD  WORKMLDHAM,  ENGUND. 

Maehlnery  for  Opening  and  Ginning  Seed  Ck)tton  ;  Maehinery  for  Preparinff  and  Spinning  Cotton.  Wool, 
and  Wonted ;  Maohinefy  for  Carding  and  Spinning  Silk  Waste;  Power  Looms  for  all  descriptions  of 
Plain  and  Fanoy  Cloths  in  Ootton  or  Wool ;  ImproTed  Slasher  SLdng  Machines ;  Dressing.  Warp- 
ing. Beaming,  Winding,  and  Reeling  Maehinery ;  Cloth  Folding  and  Measuring  Biachlnes; 
Uydranllc  and  Cam  Bandling  Presses  Ibr  Cloth ;  Oombing  Machines  for  Cotton  ;  Comb- 
ing Machines  for  Wool ;  Crighton's  Patent  Opening  Machines  for  Cotton ;  Hard 
Waste  Breaking  np  Machinery ;  Patent  Bnrring  Machines  for  Wool ;  Self-Aet- 
ing  Mules,  for  Cotton,  Wool,  and  Silk  Waste,  &o.,  &e. 

OFFICE,   NO.    60    DEVONSHIRB   STREET,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

SAMUEL   WOOn,  Agent, 

THE  ANGELL  WATER  WHEEL, 

EdUAL  TO  AHT  IN  THE  COUNTBT. 


Strengrth,  durability, 
At  either  Ml  or  par-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

tial  gate,  it  has  no  ro-  ^^  ^p,    ^.^i^  ^^^^ 

^"*''  and  easy  working  gates 

It  gives  steady>wer,  ^  ^^^  .j,   ^^^^^^ 

and  is  economical  features. 


EVERY   WHEEL  WARRANTED. 

Built  by  the  Angell  Water  Wheel  Co.,  Providence,  R.I. 

BEND  FOR  A  dRCDIiAR. 
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THE   KITSOy  MACHINE    CO.,  LOWELL,   MASS. 

BIOHARD  KITSON,  Prat.  SAMUXL  E.  8T0TT,  TreM. 

BUILDERS  OF  PATENT  GOTTOM  0PEMER8  AND  LAPPER8. 

With  neent  Yaloftble  ImprorwDents,  Patent  Oomponnd  Opener  Lftpper,  Slioddy  and  Waste 
Maahlnw,  and  B^  Doftm,  Ntedte-Pqlntad  0^^  Qotk|ii«r 


KIT«ON'8    PATENT    RAC   ANP   WASTE    PICKER, 

With  Improved  Bonnet  and  Bit  IIztraotor» 

Vor  picking  Cotton  or  Woollen  Wutof  Ragf ,  fto.,  making  a  Superior  Shoddy.  The  firame  Is  of  Inm, 
and  rests  flnnlj  on  the  floor.    The  Oy  Under  is  strongly  hnllt,  being  double  hooped  at  each  end. 

The  pins  are  hnportedf  and  are  made  hy  an  eiperisnoed  pin  maker  froin  the  best  of  Sted.  The 
lags  are  well  seasoned  and  not  liable  to  split,  or  the  pins  to  get  loose.  The  feed  rolls  are  made  ftom  the 
'<  Steel,  and  are  geared  Independently  of  eaeh  other,  and  coi 

Capacity,  600  to  800  lbs.  of  ordinary  woollen  raga  per  day. 


O.    3P.    T^^LBOT    Ac    OO., 

MAHUFACTUBBR8  OF 

WOOLLIH    FLAHHELS, 

CHEMICALS,  AND  DTEWOODS; 

And  Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Dyers'  Progs  and  Hani^actarers'  Articles, 

CITY   MARKET  IIOVSE,  LOWSLL,  MASS. 

;  C.  P.  TALBOT.  THOS.  TALBOT.         JULIAN  TALBOT. 
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Use  the  best  tnbstitate  for  Wool 

WOOL    EXTRACT. 

IiBAkethebeitin  the  United  ^tetei.    Aleo, 

^W^OOL,   SHODDIES 

Of  the  better  kind,  and 

Of  all  deecriptioos  for  Shodd  j  Hannfoctarers.    Send  for  samples. 
Cocreapondence  solicited. 

677  AUatUie  Avenue,  BoeUm. 

MORRIS  &  IRELAND, 

BOSTON. 

SAFES! 

PATENT  IISrSIii)te  BOLT  WOiRK:. 

X«r8  Mtnie  tcom.  BnrgUn,  and  iM  arenas  repakiog 

Champion  Record  in  the  Great  Boston  Fire. 
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SILK  MAmrFACTUEERS, 

Hartfbrd  and  South  nanchetrter,  Conn* 

SALESROOMS : 

jr«.  4ff  BE®@ME  STEBST,  ItSW  Y@SK, 
If 9,  19  FMAKKMK  STBEST,  B&BT&M, 


SBESS  SILKS,  BLACK,  OOLOBSD,  ASD  8IEIPED  OBOS  GBAIH. 

PABASOL  SILKS,  IN  ALL  SHADES  AHD  WIDTHS. 

MABCELIIE8  AHD  FLOBEHTIHES. 

FOULABDS,  ALL  COLOBS  AHD  OBADBS,  FOB  HAT,  CAP,  AHD 
FUB  LIHIHOS  AHD  KILLIHEBT  PDBPOSES. 

BLACK  AHD  COLOBED  GBOS  OBAIH  BIBBOHS. 

SASH  BIBBOHS  AHD  BELTS. 

HACHIHE  TWIST  AHD  SEWIHO  SILK. 

TBAXS,  OBGAHZIHES,  AHD  FIHE  PATEHT  SPUH  SILKS  FOB 
SILK  KIXTUBE  WOOLLBHS. 


8/LK8  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES,  TO  ORDER. 


BETAILED  AT  ALL  FIB8T.CILA88  DBT  Q00D8  8T0BE& 
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Steam  and  Gas  Pipe  Company, 

DSALEB8  Uf 

PLAIN   AND   aALVANIZED 

WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE. 

Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  Steam  and  Gas  Fittings. 
STEAM  HEATINQ  MANUFAOTOEIEB  A  BPEOIALTT. 


For  Extinguishing  Fires  in  Manufactories. 

We  hare  made  extensire  experiments  to  ascertain  the  proper  method  of  arrang- 
b)g  Sprinkling  Pipe. 

We  can  put  up  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  the  price 
charged  for  sheet-iron  pipe,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  of  insufficient  strength  for 
the  purpose.    Send  for  particular, 

FOR  LIGHTING  MAN  VF AC  TOBIES. 

We  are  lighting  upwards  of  one  hundred  first-class  Manufactories  at  an  average 
cost  less  than  one  dollar  a  burner  a  year,  when  running  full  time. 
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BIGELOW  CARPET  COMPANY. 


MAlSrtrFACTUBEBd  OF 


WUtoa  and  Brussels  Carpets, 

OABFET  TABN3  AUD  WOBSTEDS. 


a  F.  FAIBBAIKB»  Treatarer,  E  K  BIGELOW,  BeodeQt  Agent, 

WILLIAM   B.   KENDALL,  Selling  Agent, 
lOO  and  102  Woith  Street,  New  Torlb  . 

WM.  SELLERS  AND  COMPANY, 

Philadelphia  &  98  Liberty  Street.  New  York, 

€\itgmtx$f  Iron  ^ountos,  anlr  Pac|tni5i3* 


\ 


1 

(DOUBLE  CONE  VICE  COUPLING.) 

For  28  jmn  we  hare  been  engaged  in  perflKtiDg  a  STftem  ibr  the  Transmission  Of  PO¥far, 
and  we  can  now  oiler  a  well  constmcted,  eesy-ranning  line.  We  make  ereirr  thing  requisite  In  the  ooq- 
etnictlon  of  SHAFTING.  We  make  tender  for  tlie  whole  work,  erected  readjr  ftur  the  belte,  and  fbr 
a  groM  ntm^  and  Invite  conraetMndenoe. 

A  book  deeoriptiTe  of  SfaefUng  and  what  ie  required  eeat  free  to  partlH  i 
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HABTFOBD  CABFET  GOHPANT. 

KANX7FACTT7BEBB  OF 

BO0Y  BRUSSELS, 

EXTRA  THREE  FLYS, 

IMPERIAL  FLYS, 

SUFERFINE,. 

MEDIUM  SUFER. 

EEUNE  MAKTIN,  Agt., 

113  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

GIFFORD,  SHERMAN,  &  INNIS, 

Importen,  ManufiKtnren,  and  Dealen  In 

§jsmnA!i,  §p$tuffjS,  (SkmiaK 

M-NT)   DYEinSTG  DRUGS, 
HO.  120  WILUAN  8TBEET.  HEW  TOBK. 

Ollee  of  Ponslikeepate  Dyewood  Works. 


ALSO,   DEALBR    IN    BBLT    HOOKS   AND    WIRB    HEDDLESt    AND 
MANUFACTURERS'  SUPPLIES, 

Mechanics'  Mills,  Manchester,  N.H. 
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ATLAS   MANUFACTURING   CO. 


MAKUFACTUBER8. 

No.  1. 

PARKHURST'S   PATENT  DOUBLE  CYLINDER   BURRING   PiOKBRBt 

For  Picking,  Barring,  and  Dosting  all  grades  and  qnalitles  of  Wool.  Recent  improrements,  including  a  beater 
attached  to  the  spout,  for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly  mixing  and  cleaning  the  wool ;  attached  to  this  is  an 
improved  Oiler,  for  the  purpose  of  oiling  the  wooU  'Ivool  running  once  through  the  Picker  is  dusted,  burred,  and 
picked,  ready  for  the  cards,  making  a  saving  of  labor  and  power;  the  wool  is  prepared  better,  aad  1«  more  evenly 
oiled  and  picked,  than  by  any  other  process  in  use.    (See  No.  2.) 

No.  8. 

PATENT  8TEEL-RINC   DOUBLE  BURRING   MAQHINJSS, 

With  patent  Steel-rtng  Feed  Rollers,  applied  to  Carding  Machines. 

No.  4. 
STEEL-RING  SINGLE   BURRING   MACHINES, 

Applied  to  First  Breakers  of  Carding  Machines. 

FINK  STBEL*RiNG   BURRING   MACHINES, 

Applied  to  Seoond  Breakers  and  Finishers  of  Carding  Machines. 

No.  5. 

PATENT  STEEL-RING   FEED   ROLLERS, 

Applied  to  Single  Burring  Machines,  Second  Breakers  and  Finishers  of  Oardfng  Machfaiea.     Patent^  granted 
June  17, 1802,  March  13, 1865,  July  24,  1868,  January  1171870. 

STEEL-RING  WASTE  CARD. 

(Doable  and  Single)  for  all  kinds  of  hard  and  soft  twisted  Yams  worked  up.    Superior  to  all  other  Machines  now 
in  use,  and  for  about  half  the  price  of  the  imported  ones. 

Re-clothlns,  CrIiMlIng,  and  Filing  parts  of  MaetUneo,  Castings,  Ac, 

Promptly  attended  to  and  furnished  on  short  notice. 


All  Machines  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.    Thirty  days*  trial  allowed. 

Works f  Corner  of  Cross  and  Spring  Streets ^  Newark,  N.J. 
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OFFICERS.    1874-75. 

PRESIDENT. 
WARD  CHENEY Hartford,  Ct.,  and  New  York. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

THOS.  N.   DALE Paterson,  N.J.. 

A.  B.   STRANGE New  York. 

WM.  RYLE New  York. 

DIRECTORS. 

A.  A.  LOW New  York. 

F.  ODEN  HORSTMANN     ....  Philadelphia. 

B.  RICHARDSON New  York. 

GEO.  B.  SKINNER New  York  aud  Yonkers. 

IRA  DIMOCK Florence,  Mass. 

WM.  STRANGE Paterson,  N J. 

C.  GREPPO Paterson,  N  J. 

A.   SOLELIAC New  York. 

WM.  SKINNER Haydenville,  Mass. 

ALBERT  TILT New  York  and  Paterson. 

W.  ITSCHNER Philadelphia. 

F.  W.   CHENEY Hartford  and  New  York. 

TREASURER. 

JNO.  N.  STEARNS New  York. 

SECRETARY. 

FRANKLIN  ALLEN 93  Doane  Street,  New  York. 
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JUST  ISSUED: 

UNITED    STA.TE8 

Textile  Manufacturers'  Directory, 

COMPRISING 

Woollen,  Cotton,  Silk,  Jute,  Flax,  Linen,  and  Paper  Establishments, 
and  Iron  and  Steel  Works  in  the  United  States, 

For  1875. 

This  work  contains  a  list  of  all  the  above-named  manufacturers  in  this  country* 
description  of  each^  Mill,  with  names  of  Treasurers,  Resident  Agents,  and  Superin- 
tendents ;  kind  of  Goods  manufactured,  with  extent  of  Machinery,  names  of  Selling 
Agents,  &c.    Arranged  in  separate  departments,  as  follows :  — 

Wool  and  Woollen  Department  contains  a  list  of  Wool  Dbalkrs  in  the 
principal  Wool  Markets  in  the  United  States;  Woollbn  Manufacturebs,  with 
capacity  of  Mill ;  Wool  Carders,  Shoddt  Manufacturbrs,  &c. 

Cotton  Department  contains  a  list  of  Cotton  Dealers  in  the  principal  Cotton 
Markets;  Cotton  Manufactdrers,  with  capacity  of  Mill;  Thread,  Line,  and 
Twine  Manufaoturbrs  and  Print  Works. 

811k  Department,  comprising  list  of  Dealers  in  Raw  Silk,  Importers,  &c.  ; 
Silk  Manufaoturers,  with  description  of  Goods  made,  Agencies,  &c.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  specially  for  this 
work. 

Jute,  Flax,  and  Linen  Department.    Devoted  to  these  industries. 

Dry  Goods  Department.  List  of  Dry-Goods  Commission  Houses,  Offices,  and 
Agencies  of  Manufacturing  Companies  in  the  principal  Cities. 

Statistical  Department.  Devoted  to  Woollen,  Cotton,  Silk,  Jute,  Flax,  and 
Linen  Statistics  of  the  United  States. 

Paper  Department.  List  of  Dealers  in  Paper  Stock,  Paper  Warehouses,  and 
Paper  Manufjicturers,  with  description  of  Mills,  kind  of  Goods  manufactured, 
Ac.,  Ac.  • 

Iron  and  Steel  Department,  comprislngli8tofFurflaces,Rollmg  Mills,  Steel 
Works,  Forges,  and  Bloomaries  in  every  State,  with  valuable  statistical  matter. 
Prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Lx>n  and  Steel  Association.  ' 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS, 

U  PEMBEBTOV  SaiTAKE,  BOSTOV,  MASS. 
Price  $6.00  per  copy.    Porwarded  on  receipt  of  Price. 
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NEW    YORK 

BELTING  AND  PACKING  COMPANY, 

The  oldest  and  largest  Bdanufacturera  in  the  United  States  of 

YULCANIEED   HUBBEH   FABRICS. 

In  every  form,  adapted  to  Mechanical  Purposes. 

coif  PRISING  : 

Machine  Beltlngi  with  smooth  metallic  rubber  sm-face. 

Steam  Packing,  in  every  form  and  variety. 

Leading  and  Suction  Hosei  of  any  nize  or  strength. 

Patent  «' Smooth  Bore"  Rubber  Suction  Hose. 

**  Test "  Hose. —This  extra  qualitj  of  Hose  is  made  eacpreoslj  for  Steam 

Fire  Engine  uae,  and  will  stand  a  nressure  of  400  lbs.  per  souare  inch. 
Antiseptic  Linen  Hose,  a  cheap  ana  durable  Hose  for  mill  and  factory  purposes. 
Antiseptic  Rubber-lined  Linen  Hose,  the  lightest  Hose  manufactured  for 

use  on  Hand  or  Steam  Fire  Engines.    Will  stand  a  pressure  of  800  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
Car  Springs  of  a  superior  quality,  and  of  all  the  various  sizes  used. 
Solid   Emery  Vulcanite  Wheels  for  grinding  and  polishing  metals,— the 

ORIGINAL  Solid  Emexy  Wheel,  of  which  all  other  kinds  are  imitations  and 

greatly  inferior. 

WAREHOUSE,  87  &  88  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

JOny  H.  CHEEVEB,  Treasurer. 
Price  Lists  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  by  mail  or  otherwise  on 
application. 

HERTLE   &   THOMPSON, 

Pateatess  and  Sole  l^Ianu&ctarerB  of  their 

Patent  Machine  Wire  Heddles, 

Fqt  WoQlt&Up  CQitoup  &ud  Silk. 

Warranted  not  to  catch  the  Warp  Thread  In  the  Eye. 
Patented  Jaly  14, 1868,  and  April  19, 1870. 

Office  and  Haiiiifactoi7»  155  West  Twenty-Ninth  Street, 

NEW  YOBK. 


B.  T.  HBBTLB. 
B.  TBOMPSOir. 


THE  ^]sr]sr^N 

STEAM  FIRE  PUMP. 

BUILT  BT 

ALBERT  BLOOD,  LAWRENCE,  MASS., 

Is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  the  most  efllective 
FIRE  PUMP  IN  THE  WORLD.  The  Steam 
Cylinder  is  seven  inches  diameter.  The  Water 
Cylindsn  iSonvr  aed  a  half  ieches  diameter,  and  eight 
inches  stroice.  The  pump  will  throw  two  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons  a  minute.  Can  he  seen  at  Law- 
renee,  in  operation.  Also,  manufactures  Shaftiiig^, 
Pulleys,  Hangers,  and  General  Jobbiui:* 
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OF  THB 

iJ^ational  l^ssotiation  of  ®looI  ^anufattnms^ 


Vol.  v.]    boston,  JULY— SEPTEMBER,  1875.      [No.  VI. 


WOOL-GROWING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY   6B0BGE    GEDDBS. 


PREFATORY    NOTE. 

The  foUowiDg  paper  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  John  L.  Hayes,  edi- 
tor of  *'  The  Bulletin,"  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers.  The  request  of  Mr.  Hayes  was  accompanied 
with  the  declaration  that  the  manufacturing  interests  desired  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  business  of 
wool-growing  in  the  United  States,  from  some  person  who  had  such  impor- 
tant pecuniary  interests  in  the  business  as  to  make  the  subject  one  of  great 
interest  to  him.  I  have  undertaken  the  work,  only  insisting  that  my  views 
should  first  be  made  public  through  the  medium  of  *'The  Tribune,"  whidi 
has  for  so  long  a  time  allowed  me  through  its  colunms  to  address  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country. 

George  Geddes.* 
Faibmoukt,  N.  Y.,  Sept  6,  1876. 

The  United  States,  as  a  nation,  has  reached  that  stage  of  indus- 
trial progress  in  which  each  branch  is  rapidly  assuming  a  fixed 
character.  Capital  has  so  accumulated  that  there  is  abundance 
to  develop  and  put  into  active  employment  the  great  resources 
% 

*  Our  readers  need  scarcely  to  be  informed  that  no  person  in  the  country  is 
accepted  as  higher  authority  at  an  agricultural  writer  and  practical  farmer  than 
the  writer  of  this  article.  — Ed. 

TOL.  V.  HO.  VI.  47 
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that  exist  in  the  soil  and  in  the  mines  that  are  under  it ;  and 
natural  lines  of  water  communication,  opening  the  way  and 
pointing  out  the  creation  of  artificial  lines,  not  only  of  water 
but  of  land  transportation,  give  the  means  of  a  more  rapid 
creation  of  wealth  and  national  resources  than  have  ever  before 
been  combined  in  a  climate  suited  to  the  highest  and  best  phys- 
ical and  mental  condition  of  men. 

The  century  that  has  passed,  since  our  nationality  was  estab- 
lished, has  been  marked  by  a  progress  in  bringing  into  use  the 
vast  resources  of  this  wonderful  country  that  has  had  no  parallel 
in  all  time,  and  now  we  see  the  various  forces  that  are  all  around 
adjusting  themselves  into  harmonious  and  united  action.  The 
forests  have  been  removed,  the  mines  have  been  opened,  the 
means  of  transportation  have  been  provided,  capital  in  great 
abundance  lies  in  the  banks  unemployed,  and  only  confidence 
is  wanted  to  cause  it  to  seek  enterprises  that  shall  make  it 
profitable.  The  agriculture  of  the  country  is  guided  by  the 
most  energetic  and  intelligent  body  of  men  that  were  ever 
charged  with  providing  the  food  for  a  great  nation.  Nothing, 
it  would  seem,  but  the  un wisest  national  legislation  c-an  prevent 
in  the  immediate  future  the  most  wonderful  progress  and  ad- 
vance of  all  our  great  interests.  If  our  existing  laws  protect- 
ing our  partially  established  industries  can  but  be  permitted  to 
remain  as  they  now  are,  a  very  short  time  must  suffice  to  so 
educate  our  artisans  and  give  us  skilled  labor  as  to  make  the 
future  secure,  even  against  such  follies  of  legislation  as  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  past. 

That  great  statesman,  Alexander  Hamilton,  said :  ^  When  all 
the  kinds  of  industry  obtain  in  a  community,  each  individual 
can  find  his  proper  element  and  can  call  into  activity  the  whole 
vigor  of  his  character ; "  and  it  is  only  by  promoting  ^  all  the 
kinds  of  industry "  that  each  branch  can  be  made  most  really 
prosperous.  Though  agriculture  may  truly  be  said  to  stand  as 
the  foundation  of  all  prosperity,  yet  when  all  the  people  of  a 
nation  are  devoting  their  labors  to  the  production  of  food  and 
the  raw  material  for  clothing,  the  nation  must  be  poor  in  peace 
and  weak  in  war,  unless  it  can  maintain  permanent  relations  of 
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perfect  friendship  with  some  other  peoples,  who  are  as  dependent 
for  food  as  would  the  exclusively  agricultural  people  be  for  man- 
ufactured articles.  National  independence  itself  depends  for  its 
existence  on  a  diversified  industry  that  shall  in  times  of  peace 
accumulate,  resources  that  shall  be  adequate  to  enable  extraor- 
dinary efforts  to  be  put  forth  in  the  emergencies  of  war ;  and 
so  diversified  must  the  productions  of  a  nation  be  that,  if  re- 
quired, it  can  within  itself  not  only  carry  on  war  with  other 
nations,  but  strike  blows  in  which  are  concentrated  all  the  mo- 
mentum that  is  due  to  the  best  joint  and  simultaneous  action  of 
all  its  energies,  none  of  them  being  led  latent  and  unused,  but 
all  in  action  at  once. 

If  any  nation  can  within  itself  furnish  all  the  vast  material 
that  war's  consumption  demands,  and  then  keep  in  active  opera- 
tion all  its  industries,  and  keep  open  all  its  lines  of  internal 
commerce,  it  may  lose  entirely  all  its  foreign  commerce  and 
still  be  unconquerable ;  but  if  it  is  dependent  for  any  one  abso- 
lute essential  of  war  upon  some  foreign  power  that  may  at  any 
hour  become  hostile,  by  just  so  much  is  national  independence 
deficient,  and  national  safety  demands  that  there  should  be  no 
such  deficiencies. 

Applying  these  principles,  we  see  that  food  for  the  people  is 
the  first  thing  that  must  be  provided  for,  the  next  clothing. 
Any  nation  that  cannot  command  supplies  of  both  food  and 
clothing  from  its  home  resources  must  by  some  very  precarious 
means  receive  supplies  firom  powers  that  may  at  will  withhold 
them.  England  —  though  unable  to  produce  its  own  food,  or 
the  raw  material  for  its  people's  clothing  —  by  its  immense,  and 
therefore  low-priced  capital,  by  its  skilled  labor,  by  its  commer- 
cial power,  and  by  its  power  in  arms,  and  its  selfish  diplomacy^ 
has  sustained  itself  by  being  the  workshop  of  the  world,  induc- 
ing one  nation  to  give  it  food  in  exchange  for  manufactured  arti- 
cles, another  to  furnish  the  raw  material  to  its  looms,  and  take 
back  the  manufactured  product  at  prices  enhanced,  perhaps,  a 
hundred-fold.  This  vast  fabric  of  English  power  revolves  like 
a  top  upon  a  point,  sustained  by  its  own  motion,  but  liable  to  a 
dreadful  downfall  whenever  the  time  shall  come  that  this  most 
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artificial  power  shall  be  unable  to  shape  the  policy  of  other 
nations  as  well  as  its  own. 

In  this  matter  England  is  no  safe  example  for  us  to  follow. 
We  wish  to  pay  our  national  debt,  and  to  become  so  strong,  by 
the  bringing  into  use  the  powers  which  we  have  in  our  own 
favored  country,  that  national  debts  will  never  again  be  with  us 
a  necessity.  We  do  not  wish  to  sustain  dependent  colonies  by 
force  of  vast  armies  and  fleets,  that  we  may  wring  from  the 
dependent  people  the  means  of  paying  for  such  establishments. 
Nor  do  we  wish  to  so  cut  down  the  price  of  labor  at  home,  in 
order  to  undersell  all  the  world,  as  to  fill  the  country  with  pau- 
pers receiving  relief  from  public  funds,  or  to  send  women  into 
the  iron  mills,  as  they  do  in  Wales,  to  perform  the  work  belong- 
ing to  men  to  do,  and  receiving  ^  less  than  one-half  the  wages 
that  would  be  paid  to  a  man  for  the  same  labor."  —  ^Bulletin 
Wool  Manufacturers"  for  April,  1871,  p.  389. 

England  being  forced  to  pay  for  transporting  so  much  of  its 
food  and  raw  material,  for  great  distances  from  its  place  of  pro- 
duction, to  its  own  workshops,  must  force  the  pay  of  its  laborers 
down  far  enough  to  compensate  for  this  cost  of  transportation, 
in  order  to  start  even  with  manufacturers  that  live  near  the 
place  of  growth  of  the  raw  material  and  the  food  of  the  work- 
man. 

To  state  this  as  a  question  of  labor,  more  hours  will  be 
required  of  human  labor,  to  transport  1,000  pounds  of  wool 
from  Australia  to  England,  and  there  make  it  into  cloth,  and 
to  transport  breadstuflTs  from  Illinois  to  the  laborer  in  England, 
and  meat  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  feed  that  laborer, 
than  it  will  to  take  1,000  pounds  of  wool  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
where  it  was  grown,  and  there,  beside  the  wheat  fields  and  the 
pastures  that  produce  the  bread  and  meat  to  feed  the  workmen, 
do  the  manufacturing. 

This  statement  requires  no  strengthening :  it  is  self-demon- 
strating. Inasmuch  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  wool  made  into 
cloth  in  England,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  food  consumed  there, 
must  be  brought  from  great  distances,  because  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply cannot  be  produced  in  England ;  and  inasmuch  as  Illinois 
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produces  wool  and  wheat  and  meat,  more  than  can  find  consum- 
ers there,  — just  the  facts  of  the  case  stated  do  exist :  and  thus 
doth  made  in  Illinois  is  cheaper  in  human  labor,  as  measured  bj 
the  hours  required  for  its  production,  than  the  same  cloth  can  be 
in  England.  To  undersell  the  Illinois  manufacturer  at  his  own 
door,  the  English  manufacturer  must  feed  his  labor  less,  or  pay 
it  less  wages* 

There  is  still  another  view  of  this  matter  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, as  measured  by  the  hours  of  human  labor  necessary : 
*'  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  greater  energy  and  in- 
telligence of  our  better  fed  and  better  educated  workmen,  the 
necessary  use  of  every  labor-saving  process,  on  account  of  the 
higher  cost  of  labor  here,  and  the  admitted  superiority  of 
American  machinery,  it  will  be  safe  to  assert  that  a  yard  of 
doth  is  made  in  this  country  with  less  hours  of  human  labor 
than  one  of  equal  quality  and  of  the  same  degree  of  finish 
abroad."  ('^Bulletin''  for  April,  1871,  p.  388.)  This  extract 
from  so  high  an  authority  places  the  interests  of  home  manu- 
facturers on  still  stronger  grounds  than  when  we  embrace  the 
total  cost  of  production  of  raw  material,  food  for  the  artisan,  and 
every  other  element  of  human  labor.  England  has  only  the 
advantages  of  cheaper  capital,  skilled  workmen,  and  perfect 
organization  of  both  capital  and  labor,  combined  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  foreign  markets  long  established  and  accustomed  to 
the  purchase  of  English  goods,  and  the  power  to  extort  more 
labor  by  reducing  the  laborer  to  starvation's  door.  Against 
these  advantages  our  labor  must  be  protected,  or  English  capi- 
tal already  invested  will  continue  to  carry  wool  and  food  nearly 
around  the  globe,  and  still  either  undersell  our  labor  or  force 
down  its  compensation. 

Acting  and  reasoning  upon  the  assumption  that  the  present 
tarifi^  laws  of  this  country  will  be  continued  for  many  years,  it 
certainly  must  come  to  pass  by  and  by,  that  the  cloth  worn  not 
only  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  all  over  our  country,  will  he- 
made  of  home-grown  and  home-manufactured  wool. 

Capital  here  is  dearer  than  in  England ;  but  if  the  manufact- 
urer of  cloth  can  buy  the  wool  from  which  it  is  made  at  his  mill 
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of  the  farmer,  who  lives  near  by,  and  sell  it  back  to  that  farmer, 
the  time  during  which  the  capital  is  employed  is  so  short,  that 
seven  per  cent  interest  can  as  well  be  paid  in  our  country  as  the 
English  manufacturer  can  pay  three,  and  the  commissions  and 
profits  of  many  middlemen.  Thus  the  question  of  capital  will 
in  due  time  take  care  of  itself.  Every  day  in  this  country  of 
ours,  this  approximation  into  immediate  neighborhood  of  pro- 
ducer of  material  and  manufacturer  of  it  is  going  on,  to  the 
very  great  advantage  of  the  wool-grower  in  enhanced  prices  for 
his  wool,  and  to  the  wearer  of  the  cloth  in  having  it  of  better 
quality  and  free  from  the  shoddy,  mungo,  and  other  things  beside 
good  wool,  that  the  English  manufacturer  uses  so  abundantly  in 
the  fabrication  of  heavy,  smooth-faced  but  rotten  cloth.  Illinois 
wool  is  better  than  South  American  wool,  and  Illinois  manu- 
facturers have  not  been  forced,  and  will  not  be,  into  the  use  of 
shoddy  and  kindred  frauds. 

The  uncertainties  of  Congressional  action  in  regard  to  protec- 
tion of  our  home  industry,  and  our  national  policy  generally, 
have  been  so  great,  that  capital  has  only  been  induced  to  venture 
into  the  ever-changing  currents  by  the  occasional  return  to  the 
policy  of  protection,  when  the  nation's  finances  have  been  pros- 
trated by  opening  our  markets  to  foreign  productions,  that  para- 
lyzing our  own  industry,  have  broken  all  business  down,  until 
again  revived  under  a  policy  of  protection.  With  such  return 
to  the  oft-proven  remedy  for  bankruptcy,  men  have,  from  time 
to  time,  invested  their  money  in  the  construction  of  mills  for 
making  woollen  cloth.  These  mills,  perhaps,  have  for  a  while 
been  profitable  to  their  owners  :  they  were  certain  to  be  profit- 
able to  every  other  man,  woman,  and  child  living  near  them* 
With  returning  prosperity,  the  never- to-be-put-down  cry  of 
commercial  men  for  such  freedom  as  shall  make  the  carrying 
of  commodities  more  profitable  than  their  production  —  having 
organization,  money,  non-producing  professional  men,  and  news- 
papers at  command — fills  the  air,  and  sooner  or  later  brings  about 
the  experiment  so  often  tried  with  the  same  unfailing  result,  — 
hard  times,  depression  of  business,  universal  suspension,  and 
repentance  when  too  late. 
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In  these  times  the  unfortunate  owners  of  mills  suffer  with  the 
rest,  but  perhaps  not  more  than  do  the  very  men  who  were  so 
clamorous  for  freedom  to  buy  where  they  could  for  the  least 
money ;  for  ships  sometimes  rot  at  the  wharves  when  commerce 
is  no  longer  sustained  by  agriculture  and  manufactures. 

What  good  reasons  have  we  for  supposing  that  in  the  future 
our  national  legislation  will  be  more  wise  and  stable  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past?  May  we  not  look  for  a  new  revenue  law  as 
often  as  once  a  year,  unsettling  our  industries,  as  we  have  had 
in  the  past? 

Our  hopes  of  more  permanence  and  more  wisdom  in  our 
future  legislation  are  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  wants  of  the 
nation  for  money  to  meet  its  expenses  and  pay  its  debts  will  force 
it  to  look  to  revenue  from  duties  on  manufactures  imported  into 
it,  and  that  the  incidental  protection,  which  must  result,  will 
take  care  of.  the  woollen  interest  unless  they  are  unfairly  dis- 
criminated against.  The  exact  position  that  the  woollen  inter- 
ests, both  as  regards  the  growing  of  wool  and  its  manufacture, 
now  hold  is  just  here  worthy  of  consideration,  to  determine  their 
strength  to  resist  unfair  legislation  that  discriminates  against 
them. 

A  very  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
in  the  condition  of  the  business  of  growing  and  that  of  manu- 
facturing wool  into  cloth.  Both  branches  have  been  immensely 
advanced.  The  production  of  wool  in  this  country  in  1860, 
under  a  policy  of  free  trade  that  had  lasted  from  1846,  was 
60,511,343  pounds.  In  1874,  under  a  protective  policy  con- 
tinued from  1861,  it  is  estimated  to  have  reached  178,000,000 
pounds.  The  Pacific  States  produced  in  1868,  15,000,000 
pounds ;  in  1870,  23,000,000  pounds ;  and  the  estimates  for 
1875  are  39,000,000  pounds.  Thus  has  sprung  into  gigantic 
dimensions  a  branch  of  industry  that  has  with  it  a  vast  voting 
power. 

Capital  has  been  invested  in  the  construction  of  woollen  mills 
to  make  into  cloth  this  rapidly  increasing  crop  of  wool,  and  much 
more  than  our  growers  have  yet  been  able  to  produce.  We  have 
10,126  sets  of  machinery  distributed  through  every  State  from 
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Maine  to  Georgia,  Or^on,  and  Massachusetts ;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  we  still  import  from  other  conntries  about  ten  per 
cent  of  the  wool  used  in  our  own  mills,  —  of  woollen  goods 
proper,  not  Including  carpets  and  worsteds. 

These  two  interests,  represented  by  the  growers  of  wool  and 
the  manufacturers  of  it,  —  each  a  great  power  when  organized 
and  brought  into  action, — had,  during  all  the  years  that  pre- 
ceded 1867,  quite  half  a  century,  been  in  antagonistic  posi- 
tions. Sometimes  legislation  would  recognize  the  interests  of 
the  growers  of  wool  as  entitled  to  protection  ;  at  other  times,  it 
would  be  held  that  free  trade  in  raw  material  is  due  to  the  man- 
ufacturer, that  he  might  compete  with  cloth  imported  at  low 
duties,  or  entirely  free  of  duty.  "The  legislation  in  relation  to 
this  industry,"  says  Mr.  Bigelow,  in  his  address  at  the  American 
Institute,  ^  vacillated  as  each  interest  predominated,"  and  "  un- 
stableness  and  chronic  weakness  "  became  the  settled  condition 
of  our  wool  industry. 

Each  of  these  interests  well  knew  that  in  reality  the  other 
must  be  prosperous,  or  it  must  itself  utterly  fail.  It  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  create  and  carry  to  a  profitable  result  the 
business  of  wool  growing,  and  look  to  a  foreign  market  for 
purchasers.  There  must  be  a  home  market  for  our  wool,  or 
we  must  send  it  to  England  to  there  meet  the  fully  matured 
and  established  industries  of  all  the  wool-producing  countries. 
Against  such  competition  we  could  not  succeed  in  building  up  a 
great  national  industry.  We  must  have  mills  near  us  to  turn 
our  wool  into  form  to  be  consumed. 

The  manufacturers  of  wool  equally  well  knew  that  it  was 
entirely  unsafe  for  them  to  invest  their  capital  in  a  business  that 
could  only  succeed  by  going  far  away  for  the  raw  material; 
crossing  seas,  that  in  case  of  war  might  be  swarming  with  hos- 
tile ships  ready  to  seize  their  wooL  Unless  there  could  be  some 
guarantee  that  our  nation  would  never  be  engaged  in  war  with 
a  commercial  nation,  the  hazards  of  war  alone  would  render 
impossible  the  creation  of  so  vast  an  industry  as  is  required  to 
furnish  the  woollen  goods  that  we,  as  a  people,  should  con- 
sume. 
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Bat  aside  from  the  hazards  of  war,  there  are  causes  at  work 
which  govern  the  buying  and  selling  between  nations,  having  no 
political  interests  in  common,  that,  sooner  or  later,  make  one 
unduly  dependent  upon  the  other  when  it  imports  more  than  ten 
per  cent  of  all  it  consumes.  If  importations  of  any  one  com- 
modity greatly  exceed  this  proportion,  exportations  of  some 
other  things  must  be  made  that  shall  restore  the  commercial 
balance.  With  us  it  is  usually  in  the  form  of  gold  or  bonds 
bearing  interest  that  thereafter  call  for  semi-annual  drafts  of  our 
gold,  and  finally  for  payment  of  principal  in  gold. 

Although  these  things  were  perfectly  understood  by  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  thinking  men  among  wool  growers 
and  wool  manufacturers,  yet  the  immediate  interests  of  buyer 
and  seller,  making  each  anxious  to  receive  his  full  proportion  of 
compensation  for  what  he  did  in  providing  the  public  with  cloth- 
ing, kept  these  really  mutually  dependent  industries  in  constant 
antagonism,  as  has  been  said,  for  half  a  century  in  our  country 
and  a  whole  century  in  England.  How  this  suicidal  quarrel 
was  terminated  in  England  we  do  not  care  to  investigate  here ; 
our  own  differences  were  terminated,  and  our  interests  brought 
into  perfectly  harmonious  co-operation  by  the  tariff  of  1867. 
How  that  tariff  came  to  be  enacted  is  well  worthy  of  our  notice. 

In  the  year  1864  a  large  number  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  woollen  goods  met  at  Springfield,  Mass.  There  were  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  New  England  States,  from  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Dela- 
ware. The  "National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers'* 
was  then  and  there  formed.  The  Executive  Committee  of  this 
body  in  1865  invited  the  wool-growers'  associations  that  had 
been  formed  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  the  New  England  Association  to  meet  the  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  December  of  that  year,  "  for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
in  relation  to  their  mutual  interests,  especially  as  to  the  repre- 
sentations to  be  given  respecting  the  wool-producing  and  wool- 
manufacturing  interests,  before  the  United  States  Tariff  and 
Revenue  Commission." 

VOL.  V.  NO.  VI.  48 
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These  several  Associations,  strongly  represented,  duly  met 
and  organized  by  making  President  the  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall, 
well  known  as  a  wool-grower,  sheep-breeder,  and  as  the  leading 
writer  of  the  day  on  sheep  and  wool  growing,  and  who  was  the 
President  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Wool  Growers. 

The  proceedings  of  this  joint  Convention  were  marked  by  per- 
fect freedom  of  discussion,  and  perfectly  plain  talk,  and  unani- 
mous action  followed.  The  important  principle  established  is 
embraced  in  the  following  resolution  :  — 

'*  That  as  the  two  branches  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry 
represented  by  the  woollen  interests  involve  largely  the  labor  of  the  country, 
whose  productiveness  is  the  basis  of  national  prosperity,  sound  policy  re- 
quires such  legislative  action  as  shall  place  them  on  an  equal  footing,  and 
give  them  equal  encouragement  and  protection  in  competing  with  the  accu- 
mulated capital  and  low  wages  of  other  countries." 

This  joint  expression  of  what  was  believed  to  be  the  just 
basis  of  future  joint  action  has  been  in  good  faith,  and  all  its 
true  spirit  and  intent  faithfully  carried  out  on  the  part  of  the 
Associations  that  were  united  in  making  it. 

It  was  resolved  to  lay  the  resolutions  and  the  reasons  on  which 
they  were  based,  by  the  Executive  Committees  of  the  Associa- 
tions, before  the  Revenue  Commission  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee in  Congress,  and  this  was  done  in  the  form  of  an  act 
framed  and  agreed  to  by  the  several  Executive  Committees, 
which  bill  was  accepted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by  Congress  passed  into 
a  law.     Thus  came  the  wool  tariff  of  1867. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  tariff,  wool  was  very  much 
depressed  in  the  market,  and  in  anticipation  of  its  passage  large 
importations  of  foreign-grown  wool  were  made.  So  that  the 
law  found  the  business  of  wool-growing  at  about  its  lowest  ebb. 
At  this  period  the  surplus  of  the  great  over-production  of  wool 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  which  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
cotton  famine,  began  to  pour  into  our  country.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  tide  would  have  drowned  out  our  domestic  pro- 
duction if  it  had  not  been  arrested  by  the  wool  tariff. 

Though  the  prices  of  wool  are  yet  low,  and  will  be  likely  to 
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continue  low,  there  has,  by  this  tariff,  been  given  a  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  the  business,  that  leads  to  a  further  increase 
in  production,  and  confidence  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  a  full  supply  will  be  furnished  our  mills  of  all  the  wool 
that  they  can  consume,  except  perhaps  some  so-called  carpet 
wool,  that  is  of  a  grade  so  low  that  our  farmers  are  not  likely 
to  raise  it. 

From  the  Convention  held  in  1865,  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States  may  be  dated. 

The  alliance  made  between  the  growers  and  the  manufacturers 
of  wool  has  proved  its  value,  especially  to  the  growers.  The 
manufacturers  publish  a  periodical  known  as  "The  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers."  This  quar- 
terly magazine  is  most  ably  edited,  and  is  devoted  to  the  defence 
of  the  common  interests.  Any  attack  made  on  either  grower  or 
manufacturer  is  promptly  met  by  articles  published  in  **  The  Bul- 
letin," written  by  men  thoroughly  conversant,  with  the  whole 
question.  The  growers  of  wool  are  too  much  scattered,  and 
have  no  concentrated  capital,  and  could  not  of  themselves  keep 
the  public  informed,  nor  could  they  repel  the  attacks  of  wool 
importers  and  free  traders  who  control  so  many  publications 
and  have  so  much  concentrated  capital  at  command.  Thus  it 
is  most  fortunate  that  the  manufacturers  have  undertaken  this 
work,  and  the  good  faith  they  have  shown  is  most  admirable. 
To  cite  an  instance :  In  November,  1874,  a  committee  of  seven 
importers  of  wool  and  merchants  made  a  report  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  New  York,  in  which  they  assumed  to  know  the 
interests  of  both  growers  and  manufacturers  so  much  better  than 
they  did  themselves,  that  they  assured  us  that  a  merely  nominal 
ad  valorem  duty,  to  be  applied  equally  to  all  grades  of  wool, 
was  just  what  we  needed  to  promote  and  make  certain  pros- 
perity. 

This  report,  full  of  erroneous  statements,  was  at  once  met  by 
the  associated  manufacturers  by  the  publication  of  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  petition  represented  ninety- 
six  establishments,  employing  1,078  sets  of  machinery,  in  which 
they  say  that  the  present  tariff  "  is  promoting  the  growth  of  wool 
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in  all  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  extreme  West, 
thereby  insuring  a  constant  supply  and  uniform  prices  in  the 
future ;  that  it  is  giving  the  people  cheap  goods  by  reason  of 
intense  home  competition,  and  yet  manufacturers  are  not  dis- 
couraged, but  continue  to  employ  their  capital  and  inventive 
energy  in  the  production  of  nearly  every  kind  of  woollen  goods 
used  in  the  country.** 

The  fallacies  of  this  report  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  made 
by  dealers  in  wool,  are  most  ably  met  and  refuted  in  the  January 
to  March  number  of  "  The  BuUetin.'*  Thus  the  interests  of  the 
growers  found  prompt  defence  from  their  allies,  the  manufact- 
urers. 

The  late  attempt  to  fasten  upon  this  country  that  most  vicious 
measure,  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
perhaps  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  prompt  resistance 
made  through  the  Association  of  Manufacturers,  which  was  the 
more  commendable  that  it  was  for  the  temporary  interests  of 
the  worsted  manufacturers  to  obtain  the  Canada  wools  free  of 
duty. 

Thus  far,  *^The  Bulletin"  has  been  quite  as  useful  to  the 
growers  as  to  the  manufacturers,  for  it  is  conducted  in  the  full 
belief  that  the  lasting  prosperity  of  each  branch  of  the  great 
woollen  industry  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  other. 

One  of  the  obstacles  formerly  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  wool-growing  interests  of  this  country  has  been  the  constant 
cry,  raised  by  free  traders,  that  our  home-grown  wool  was  not 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  and  valuable  woollen  goods. 

This  question  has  at  last  been  settled  in  our  favor,  and  it  is 
now  known  that  American-grown  wool  is  as  strong  and  durable 
as  any  raised  in  the  most  favored  localities,  and  vastly  superior 
to  a  great  part  of  the  wool  that  is  imported,  and  that  it  is  espe- 
ciaUy  adapted  to  the  making  of  fabrics  most  in  demand  by  our 
people. 

The  excellence  of  the  American  merino  is  now  so  well  estab- 
lished that  there  is  a  large  and  profitable  exportation  of  stock 
animals  to  New  Zealand,  Australia,  South  America,  and  other 
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wool-producing  countries^  to  improve  the  flocks  from  which  our 
importers  receive  the  best  wool  they  handle. 

To  aid  in  our  future  success,  we  have  the  now  admitted  best 
variety  of  sheep,  producing  clothing  wool,  that  exists,  and  this 
variety  is  the  result  of  the  skill  in  breeding  and  management  of 
American  wool-growers  on  American  farms. 

The  tendency  of  wool  production  in  this  country  has  been  to 
increase  much  more  rapidly  in  the  West  than  it  has  in  the  East, 
and  all  things  point  to  a  still  more  rapid  advance  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

The  question  comes  up,  Can  wool  be  profitably  raised  on  the 
high-priced  lands  of  the  East,  with  the  immense  pressure  of  com- 
petition from  the  West  that  a  very  few  years  must  see  in  full 
force?  Yes,  the  East  will  continue  to  raise  wool,  and  will  in- 
crease its  production  in  the  face  of  this  Western  competition. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  Europe  to  give  us  confidence  in  this 
matter.  France  is  famous  for  the  production  of  a  sheep  that 
combines  most  valuable  wool  with  great  carcass  that  makes  food. 
England  is  the  greatest  sheep-producing  country  of  the  world, 
in  proportion  to  its  arable  lands.  Its  sheep  has  a  valuable  fleece 
and  most  valuable  carcass. 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  our  own  country  will  fail  to  follow 
in  the  same  agricultural  methods  as  England,  so  far  as  the  pro- 
duction of  flesh  food  and  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  to  make  it 
produce  grain  is  to  be  considered.  England,  with  its  dense 
population  and  great  manufacturing  cities,  has  found  the  sheep 
to  be  Jhe  most  profitable  animal  to  be  fed  on  its  high-priced 
lands.  '^  Not  only  in  quality  and  variety  but  proportionately  to 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  Britain  feeds  the  largest  number 
of  sheep.  Irrespective  of  adaptability  of  physical  characteris- 
tics, the  mere  fact  that  of  all  animals  this  is  the  easiest  fed,  gives 
perhaps  the  largest  returns,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  is  a  first- 
class  fertilizer  of  the  soil,  is  sufiicient  reason  for  such  a  prom- 
inence.'* We  take  the  foregoing  from  a  recent  book  written  by 
William  Brown  of  Scotland,  devoted  to  the  subject  of  sheep  in 
Great  Britain.  In  this  volume  we  have  the  latest  details  of  the 
present  condition  of  sheep-farming  in  that  great  nation.     And 
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as  we  are  very  soon,  if  we  have  not  already,  in  the  older  States 
commenced  modifying  in  a  very  essential  point  our  own  sheep- 
husbandry,  and  adapting  it,  as  have  the  British  farmers,  to  the 
wants  of  our  own  times  and  localities,  we  may  well  look  to  this 
book  for  some  useful  lessons. 

We  find  from  this  author  that  the  government  statistics  show 
that  the  British  Islands  are  divided,  agriculturally  considered,  as 
follows  :  One-third  of  the  land  is  in  a  rotation  of  cultivated  crops, 
having  grass  lands  that  are  seldom  more  than  three  years  in  grass 
until  again  cultivated  ;  one-third  in  permanent  grass,  —  a  large 
part  of  which  was  once  under  cultivation,  —  and  the  remain- 
ing third  has  received  little  or  no  attention  from  the  hand  of 
man. 

The  total  area  of  the  kingdom  is  given  at  77,284,184  acres, 
and  the  total  number  of  sheep  to  be  34,532,000. 

These  sheep  realize  an  annual  produce  of  the  value  of  $150,- 
000,000.  To  take  a  single  county,  that  of  Leicestershire,  as 
an  instance  of  the  distribution  of  these  flocks  :  The  total  area  is 
514,000  acres,  consisting  of  177,000  cultivated,  274,000  re- 
claimed or  permanent  pasture^^and  63,000  unreclaimed.  There 
are  in  the  county  466,000  sheep.  This  is  the  home  of  the  famous 
breed  that  takes  its  name  from  the  county. 

Sussex,  the  nursery  of  the  Down  sheep,  has  an  area  of 
937,000  acres,  carrying  580,000  sheep. 

It  may  be  said  of  England  that  there  is  an  average  of  one 
sheep  to  every  acre  and  a  quarter  of  all  the  country,  including 
forest  and  water.  And  these  sheep  are  so  large  that  they  are 
estimated  to  average  when  slaughtered  sixty-five  pounds  of  mut- 
ton each ;  and  three  years  being  assumed  as  the  average  life  of 
the  sheep  for  the  whole  kingdom  and  for  all  the  breeds,  11,510,- 
000  sheep  are  every  year  slaughtered  for  their  mutton. 

These  sheep  are  principally  sustained  on  the  pastures,  turnips 
being  depended  upon  in  winter  and  as  a  "  grounder  "  for  fatten- 
ing fbr  the  butcher.  If  England  could  raise  such  crops  of  com 
as  we  can,  this  turnip  supply  would  be  of  far  less  importance 
there  than  it  now  is. 

Britain  cuts  from  its  sheep  over  154,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
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annually,  the  several  leading  breeds  contributing  as  follows : 
Leicesters  and  their  crosses  and  varieties,  fleeces  averaging  seven 
pounds  each,  giving  a  total  of  90,531,000 ;  Downs,  fleeces  of 
four  pounds  each,  a  total  of  24,520,000 ;  Cheviots,  fleeces  of 
three  pounds,  total  13,104,000;  black-faced,  two  and  a  half 
pounds  each,  total  14,027,750 ;  Welsh  and  Irish,  two  pounds 
each,  total  12,000,000,  —  making  in  all  an  annual  production  of 
wool  of  154,182,750  of  pounds. 

This  is  a  mere  summary  of  the  sheep  industry  of  Britain,  and 
is  here  only  presented  to  show  that  on  the  highest-priced  agri- 
cultural lands  the  sheep  is  the  most  profitable  animal  to  raise 
for  the  markets,  and  the  best  animal  to  manure  the  land.  The 
ewe  gives  two  dividends  each  year,  — her  fleece  and  her  lamb. 
The  males  give  larger  fleeces,  and  go  to  market  well  matured, 
sooner.  The  beef-producing  animals  give  no  dividends,  and  the 
grower  must  go  on  adding  to  his  expenses  till  the  end  of  their 
lives,  when  in  one  gross  sum  he  must  find  his  total  compensa- 
tion, if  he  can. 

.  The  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  so-called  ^  mutton  " 
breeds  of  sheep  has  in  Britain  been  carried  so  far  that  now  the 
most  desirable  flesh  food,  and  the  best  wool  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  woollen  goods  now  in  most  demand,  are  combined  in 
the  same  animals,  and  with  these  important  qualities  is  joined 
early  maturity  and  wonderful  powers  to  accumulate  weight  of 
carcass  in  proportion  to  the  food  used. 

Already  our  farmers,  in  the  older  parts  of  our  country,  are 
turning  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  such  sheep  as  have 
-  proved  themselves  to  be  so  profitable  in  Britain,  and  are  making 
crosses  between  these  breeds  and  the  American  Merino,  produc- 
ing a  very  valuable  animal  in  all  respects.  The  pressing  de- 
mands of  our  manufacturers  for  long  wool  for  combing,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  now  so  fashionable  and  valuable  worsteds 
and  dress  goods,  will  cause  a  very  rapid  increase  of  flocks  de- 
rived from  the  English  breeds  and  their  crosses  with  the  Merino  ; 
and  the  increasing  demand  for  good  mutton,  and  the  remuner- 
ating prices  paid  for  the  best  grades,  will  soon  teach  our  farm- 
ers, through  their  pockets^  in  which  direction  lies  their  road  to 
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more  profitable  methods  of  conducting  their  business,  than  any 
they  have  before  known.  , 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  any  good  reason  why  the  older  sections  of 
our  country,  having  great  cities  and  manufacturing  centres  for 
markets,  should  not  follow  the  example  of  England  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  has  been  proved  by  the  best  tests,  that  of  actual  trial, 
that  our  soils  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  these  heavy  sheep. 
Nothing  of  uncertainty  on  this  subject  remains,  but  the  uncer- 
tainty of  our  national  legislation.  A  policy  of  free  trade  in  wool 
and  woollen  goods  would  for  a  while  destroy  our  purchasers  of 
wool,  and  ruin  both  branches  of  the  business.  If  the  existing 
revenue  laws  can  be  allowed  to  remain,  we  may  reasonably  hope 
that,  at  least,  the  present  prices  of  our  wool  will  be  continued  to 
us,  and,  if  so,  we  can  continue  to  expand  the  production.  The 
business  will  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country  be  a  close  one, 
yielding  very  small  direct  profits,  but  indirectly  so  very  valuable 
as  the  means  of  making  manure  to  raise  grain  crops  that  it  will 
go  on,  and  more  economy  in  food,  housing,  and  general  man- 
agement will  come  in  due  time  as  skill  increases,  and  the  mut- 
ton-producing sheep  and  the  growing  of  grain  will  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  great  value  of  flocks  of  sheep  in  keeping  up  the 
fertility  of  the  lands  of  the  older  States  was  shown  by  the  late 
William  Chamberlain  of  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

In  1840  he  purchased  a  farm  at  that  place  that  had  380  acres 
that  had  been  used  to  raise  hay  to  sell  so  long  that  it  was  worn 
out.  The  hay  crop  of  1841  was. seventeen  loads;  forty  acres 
of  rye  gave  ten  bushels  to  the  acre ;  twenty-five  acres  of  com 
averaged  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  remainder  of  the  farm 
was  called  pasture,  and  proved  equal  to  the  grazing  of  one  span 
of  horses,  two  pairs  of  oxen,  and  one  cow.  The  land  was  so 
exhausted  that  it  would  not  raise  red  clover.  The  soH^led  com- 
mercial manures  were  tried,  such  as  guano  and  superphosphates, 
with  but  little  advantage ;  wood  ashes  were  better,  but  none  of 
these  substances  could  be  used  with  economy,  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain was  forced  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  Spanish  pro- 
verb was  true,  —  "  The  hoof  of  the  sheep  is  gold.'* 

The  detail  of  his  process  of  improvement  was  given  by  me  in 
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"  The  Tribune  *'  in  1869,  and  would  take  too  much  room  for 
repeating  here.  But  by  using  sheep  as  manufacturers  of  grain, 
hay,  cornstalks,  straw  (swamp  muck,  of  which  the  farm  had  an 
abundant  supply) ,  leaves,  and  weeds,  and  weeds  into  manure, 
he  not  only  restored  this  worn-out  farm  to  its  original  fertility, 
which  could  never  have  been  very  great,  as  the  soil  is  quite  defi- 
cient in  lime,  and  consists  largely  of  sand  and  ground-up  gra- 
nitic rocks ;  but  he  made  it  so  productive  that  its  crops  would 
attract  attention,  and  be  highly  satisfactory,  in  even  the  far-famed 
Genesee  country,  or  even  in  Ohio. 

I  have  an  account  of  the  crops  of  1866  —  800  loads  of  hay, 
estimated  to  weigh,  in  the  winter,  fully  600  tons;  40  acres  of 
Indian-corn,  estimated  to  yield  50  bushels  to  the  acre ;  wheat, 
for  which  the  land  is  not  well  adapted,  but  which  is  the  best  crop 
with  which  to  sow  timothy  and  clover  seeds,  30  acres,  averaging 
15  bushels ;  30  acres  of  oats,  8  acres  of  roots,  and  the  pasturage 
of  300  sheep,  and  the  teams,  cows,  &c.,  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  farm,  and  to  supply  the  families  on  it  with  milk  and  butter. 

The  winter  before  he  fed  300  sheep  for  market,  making  a 
direct  profit  of  $1  each ;  and  he  fed  37  steers  and  oxen,  and 
wintered  300  store  sheep  and  some  cows  and  young  cattle ;  all 
these  animals  made  an  immense  pile  of  the  most  valuable 
manure. 

Mr.  Chamberlain^^  plan,  when  he  first  commenced  making 
manure  by  using  sheep,  was  to  spread  it  thinly,  so  as  to  go  over 
all  the  surface  he  could,  and  have  enough  to  make  clover  grow ; 
and  he  said  that  when  he  had  brought  his  land  to  where  it  would 
produce  red  clover,  that  thenceforth  improvement  was  easy  and 
rapid.  The  sheep  not  only  gave  the  first  impulse,  but  were  all 
the  time  depended  upon  as  the  great  manure-producing  power ; 
and  the  resulting  change  in  so  short  a  time  is  most  wonderful, 
and  teaches  a  lesson  that  is  of  incalculable  value  to  the  whole 
people;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  be  classed  among  the 
greatest  benefactors  our  country  has  produced. 

Having  been  raising  sheep  for  many  years,  in  connection  with 
grain,  I  add  to  this  account  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  great  success 
in  improving  a  large  farm  from  its  own  resources,  my  own  ex- 
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perience,  which  may  be  condensed  into  a  single  sentence.  With 
about  one  she^p  to  the  acre  of  cultivated  land,  pasture,  and 
meadow,  we  raise  more  bushels  of  grain  on  the  average  than  we 
did  when  we  had  no  sheep  to  manufacture  our  coarse  forage  into 
manure,  and  to  enrich  our  pastures  to  prepare  them  for  grain 
crops,  and  the  land  is  constantly  improving,  and  the  crop  increas- 
ing in  quantity ;  and  we  have  the  wool  and  mutton  produced  by 
our  flocks  of  sheep  in  addition,  producing  our  crops  on  less  acres 
and  at  less  cost,  than  we  did  before  we  kept  the  sheep. 

The  Merino,  as  improved  in  the  United  States,  will  furnish 
the  basis  of  cross-breeds  with  the  Ekiglish  families,  and  new 
varieties,  quite  likely,  will  be  thus  established.  In  any  event, 
there  will  continue  in  the  Eastern  States  to  be  flocks  of  the  purest 
bred  Merinos,  handled  in  the  besfmanner  by  breeders  of  expe- 
rience, from  which  the  blood  must  be  drawn  to  keep  up  and 
improve  the  great  flocks  of  the  far  West. 

The  raising  of  wool  in  the  West  and  South-west  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  very  unlike  that  of  the  East.  Large  flocks, 
some  of  them  perhaps  migratory,  and  having  great  ranges  of 
pasturage,  with  very  little  winter  housing  or  feeding  of  forage, 
supporting  themselves  with  little  attention  from  the  shepherds  as 
compared  with  the  care  given  in  the  East,  where  the  winters  are 
severe.  This  Western  system  will  render  it  any  thing  but  profit- 
able for  the  flock  owners  to  enter  into  that  laborious  process  that 
is  necessary  to  improve  a  breed,  by  themselves  raising  the  ani- 
mals that  are  to  infuse  constantly  new  energy  and  merit  into  the 
great  flocks  that,  under  the  management  they  will  have,  will  con- 
stantly degenerate  unless  kept  up  by  frequent  infusions  of  the 
blood  of  vastly  better  individual  animals.  So  these  Western 
flock  masters  will  make  a  constant  demand  on  the  Eastern  flocks 
for  breeding  animals,  and  the  Eastern  breeders  will  find  their 
profit  in  supplying  that  demand. 

The  great  plains  of  the  South-western  trans-Mississippi  States 
and  the  Pacific  States  give  a  field  for  the  production  of  fine  wools 
equal  in  all  respects  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  and  superior 
to  South  America ;  and,  when  American  energy  and  skill  shall 
have  once  taken  hold  of  the  business  of  wool-raising  on  these 
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great  plains,  this  nation  will  become  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
the  world's  supply  of  fine  wool,  and  from  these  plains  vast 
exportations  will  be  made. 

The  Eastern  States  will  adopt  a  plan  of  sheep-raising  similar 
to  that  of  England ;  and  if  our  city  population  continues  to  in- 
crease, as  in  the  past,  it  would  be  hard  to  assign  a  limit  to  the 
home  market  for  mutton  and  the  wool  of  the  best  mutton-pro- 
ducing breeds. 

Even  now  the  great  cities  of  the  East  receive  their  principal 
supplies  of  meat  that  is  raised  very  far  off,  much  of  it  in  Texas. 
A  supply  produced  nearer  the  place  of  consumption  is  now 
greatly  wanted. 

The  wonderful  increase  of  city  population,  as  compared  with 
the  rural  population,  is  much  commented  upon  by  writers  upon 
public  affairs,  and  many  fears  are  expressed  as  to  the  ultimate 
influence  this  creation  of  cities  and  great  villages  is  to  have  upon 
our  national  prosperity.  We  see  in  it  a  home  market  at  paying 
prices,  for  all  we  can  make  our  soils  produce  under  the  best  man- 
agement of  the  best  processes  of  our  improved  and  still  rapidly 
improving  agriculture. 

The  plain  and  unmistakable  policy  of  the  nation  is  to  protect, 
as  it  now  does,  the  wool  industry  that  is  now  in  existence,  and 
continue  that  protection  until  the  business  in  all  its  branches  is 
placed  upon  a  basis  so  firm  that  it  is  made  certain  that  we  shall 
be  independent  of  all  the  world  in  a  matter  so  important  as  the 
clothing  of  the  people. 


THE  APPLICATION  AND   LIMITATIONS   OP  ART  IN 
TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

In  an  article  of  our  last  issue  we  attempted  to  show  that  this 
country  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  other  nations  in  the  supply 
of  substantial  and  useful  materials  for  clothing  the  masses  of  its 
population.  Here  our  self-complacency  ends.  We  shall  not 
be  mortified,  because  we  shall  not  be  surprised,  by  the  proofs  of 
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superiority  in  the  production  of  fabrics  of  luxury  with  which 
European  nations  will  adorn  the  coining  International  Exposi- 
tion. Though  not  without  some  happy  results  in  our  attempts 
in  this  direction,  we  have,  upon  the  whole,  been  content 
to  permit  foreign  manufacturers  to  occupy  the  higher  field  of 
artistic  excellence.  The  question  is  coming  home  to  manufact- 
urers, whether  they  can  afibrd  to  confine  themselves  to  the  field 
in  which  raw  material  is  the  chief  element  of  value,  and  to  aban- 
don the  more  profitable  field  where  money  is  coined  chiefly  from 
taste  and  skill. 

Manufacturers  and  selling  agents  who  watch,  with  a  vigi- 
lance not  commonly  suspected,  all  the  indications  of  popular 
demand,  are  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  even  the  lowest 
classes  of  consumers  are  becoming  discriminating  in  their  tastes. 
With  cultivation,  beauty,  or  supposed  beauty,  becomes  more 
and  more  an  element  in  the  selection  of  fabrics  for  personal 
use.  While  the  masses  are  being  elevated,  thus  increasing  the 
demand  for  superior  fabrics,  a  change  even  more  marked  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  higher  class  of  consumers,  a  class  growing  daily 
larger  by  the  prosperity  of  this  country  in  its  normal  state. 
Mr.  Gladstone  remarks  in  his  Vatican  letter,  that  the  claim  for 
revival  of  ancient  forms  in  church  architecture  and  decoration, 
asserted  in  behalf  of  the  English  ritualists,  is  without  foundation, 
as  they  had  been  simply  influenced,  among  others,  by  the  wave 
of  art  revival  which  has  flowed  within  a  few  years  over  the  whole 
civilized  world.  We  have  seen  its  manifestations  in  this  country 
principally  within  the  last  ten  years.  We  see  it  in  the  street 
architecture  of  rebuilt  Chicago  and  Boston,  in  the  improved 
suburban  gardens  of  our  cities,  in  the  use  of  color  in  interior 
decoration  of  houses  and  churches,  in  household-art  stores,  in 
the  complete  revolution  in  the  styles  of  furniture,  in  private  col- 
lections of  china,  in  the  numerous  art  books  oflered  for  sale  in 
our  book-stores,  the  many  shops  for  engravings  and  picture- 
frames,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  introduction  of  drawing  as  a 
study  in  our  public  schools.  Now  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
our  manufacturers  do  not  partake  of  this  general  appreciation  of 
art  which  is  pervading  the  community,  or  that  they  do  not  feel 
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the  necessity  of  meeting  the  demands  of  an  improved  public 
taste.  It  is  not  without  a  smile  that  we  read  the  homilies  ad- 
dressed to  our  manufacturers  by  the  would-be  reformers  of  pub- 
lic taste,  who  have  only  just  learned  the  rudiments  of  taste.  Mr. 
Eastlake  says,  that  every  woman  believes  taste  to  be  her  strong 
point.  We  sometimes  think  that  there  is  scarcely  a  man  either, 
who  can  write  an  item  for  a  newspaper,  who  does  not  believe 
himself  possessed  of  this  same  monopoly. 

In  speaking  of  the  application  of  art  in  textile  fabrics,  we  dis- 
claim any  purpose  of  instructing  the  practical  makers  of  orna- 
mented fabrics,  who,  in  making  and  selecting  their  designs, 
exercise  more  industrial  art  than  a  merely  reading  man  can  ever 
know. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  too,  that  these  practical  producers 
who  adapt  their  fabrics  to  the  key-note  of  the  public  taste,  as 
the  leader  of  the  orchestra  tunes  hi^  instruments  to  the  concert 
pitch,  are  aware  that  the  key-note,  like  the  actual  concert  pitch 
in  music,  is  being  constantly  raised.  We  assume  that  they  know, 
as  well  as  the  public  lecturers,  that  the  beautiful  has  a  commer- 
cial or  money  value,  that  art  can  lend  to  an  article  a  value  greater 
than  that  of  the  material  of  which  it  consists,  and  that  indus- 
trial art  in  the  best  manufacturing  nations,  ^  in  France,  is  the 
main-stay  of  their  industry.  Assuming  a  just  recognition  of  the 
value  of  industrial  art  among  those  engaged  in  production,  we 
shall  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  much  ignorant  enthusiasm  on 
the  subject  of  our  industrial  art  reform,  and  that  art  progress 
in  our  textile  fabrication  is  to  be  attained  mainly  by  influences 
beyond  the  control  of  manufacturers. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  limitations  of  art  in  the  textile  manu- 
facture. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  exclude  from  textile  manufactures, 
according  to  the  accepted  meaning  of  manufactures  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  those  made  exclusively  by  the  hand,  such  as  the  Gobelin 
tapestries,  cashmere  shawls,  Japanese  embroideries,  point-laces, 
&c.,  which  are  the  highest  art  fabrics,  because,  unfettered  by 
machinery  in  their  production,  they  may  have  unlimited  applica- 
tions of  design  and  color.     These  productions,  from  our  high 
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cost  of  labor,  can  never  enter  into  oar  manufacturing  industry, 
without  an  undesirable  reduction  of  our  prices.  They  must  for 
a  long  time  continue  to  be  foreign  luxuries.  Thus,  the  most 
fascinating  part  of  textile  production  is  denied  to  our  manu- 
facturing industry ;  although  it  ought  to  be  and  will  be  pursued 
as  a  most  charming  and  instructive  employment  for  ladies  in 
the  household.  This  will  be  a  means  of  forming  and  diffiising 
taste  and  models  which  will  exert  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  more  practical  textile  manufacture.* 

*  Nothing  cao  be  more  narrow  than  the  contempt  which  many  practical  men 
feel  for  the  ornamental  work  so  much  enjoyed  by  their  wives  and  daughters. 
This  enjoyment  shows  the  existence  of  artistic  feeling,  which  only  requires  proper 
direction  and  higher  standards  to  produce  most  happy  results.  Berlin  wool  work 
copied  sUvishly  from  purchased  patterns  is  poor  enough.  It  would  be  respecta- 
ble if  made  from  original  designs.  But  much  higher  fields  are  open  for  works 
of  ornamentation  in  textile  materials.  The  making  of  laces,  in  their  most  pre- 
cious forms,  pursued  in  ancient  times  by  the  most  noble  dames,  should  be  revived. 
Embroidery,  of  which  Japanese  art  shows  us  such  brilliant  examples,  has  great 
^resources.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  art  of  weaving  the  more  costly  silk  bro- 
cades might  not  be  learned  and  pursued  in  the  household.  These  fabrics  are 
woven  in  China  and  India  on  the  simplest  forms  of  the  loom,  and  invention 
might  give  ns  a  Jaquard  hand-loom  for  household  weaving.  Why  not  this  as 
well  as  the  family  knitting-machine.  Women  have  only  to  be  taught  the  highest 
standards  for  the  products  of  their  fingers  or  needles,  and  that  they  can  leam  and 
do  any  thing  which  has  been  done  by  hand,  to  enable  them  to  produce  works 
which  would  be  better  adornments  for  their  hooses  than  any  thing  they  can  pmN 
chase.  It  is  often  said  that  women  were  happier  when  they  made  their  cloth  for 
the  household.  But  there  is  more  pleasure  in  doing  artistic  than  mere  mechani- 
cal work ;  and  ornamentation  of  the  home  is  really  as  necessary  as  appliances 
for  comfort  There  is,  probably,  no  simple  pleasure  greater  than  that  derived 
from  artistic  employment,  if  pursued  without  neglect  of  common  duties.  Let, 
then,  art  penetrate  every  household.    It  will  illuminate  it  like  the  sunlight. 

We  have  recently  seen  with  much  interest  a  more  humble  household  occupa- 
tion possessing  much  capabilities  of  art.  While  on  a  visit  to  South  Berwick,  in 
Maine,  our  attention  was  called  to  the  production  of  rugs,  which  is  pursued  ex- 
tensively in  the  rural  neighborhoods  of  that  section.  It  was  introduced  by  an 
English  wool  manufacturer,  who  formerly  conducted  a  mill  at  the  Great  Works. 
The  rugs  are  made  of  woollen  rags  of  various  colors,  the  two  ends  of  which  are 
brought  through  a  backing  of  burlap  by  a  process  called  "  hooking."  The  pro- 
ficients in  the  art  are  called  good  **  hookers."  The  surfiu^  is  firm  and  uniform, 
and  the  colors  and  outlines  are  very  distinct.  The  patterns  were  very  eflective, 
and  the  combinations  of  colors  pleasing.  Much  skill  is  displayed  in  dyeing  the 
rags.  Excellent  and  fast  brown  or  wood  colors  are  obtained  from  varieties  of 
moss  collected  in  the  woods,  and  other  native  dyes  from  the  alder,  maple,  and 
scarlet-oak.   The  making  of  these  rugs  is  carried  on  principally  in  the  short  days 
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Again  9  even  these  higher  fabrics  are  but  imperfect  mediums  for 
represeiiting  art  forms.  The  most  marvellous  production  of  the 
Gobelin  loom  is  but  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  picture  it  aims  to 
reproduce  in  wool  and  silk.  The  inadequateness  of  the  material 
invariably  reveals  itself  in  some  imperfection  of  outline  or  shade. 
The  Madonna  in  Gobelin  tapestry,  or  the  reproduction  of  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  with  the  royal  children  from  the  Jaquard  loom, 
are  wonderful ;  but  they  jus^  fail  to  be  art.  How  much  greater 
is  the  limitation  when  the  fabric  is  to  be  produced  by  an  auto- 
matic machine.  Take  the  woollen  fabric  in  which  art  exliibits 
some  of  its  best  results,  the  carpet.  The  stitches  cannot  be  less 
than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  limiting  the  shade  and 
outline.  A  two-ply  ingrain  carpet  can  have  only  two  colors  in 
any  line  running  through  its  length ;  a  three-ply  ingrain  may 
have  three.  A  Brussels  carpet  may  have  five,  and,  if  of  extra 
quality,  six  colors  in  any  line  running  through  its  length,  but 
no  more.  An  Axminster  carpet,  which  is  woven  by  hand,  may 
have  any  number  of  colors  in  its  formation,  but  is  too  costly  for 
general  use.  A  tapestry  carpet  may  have  the  same  command  of 
colors,  as  the  colors  are  printed  on  the  warp.  But  there  is  a  limi- 
tation in  perfecting  outlines,  and  the  carpet  is  not  enduring. 

A  carpet  design  has  not  only  its  mechanical  but  its  artistic 
limitations.  It  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  floor,  and  to  be  looked 
at  from  above.  No  objects  can  be  properly  introduced,  as  oma- 
ments»  which  point  upwards,  and  are  usually  seen  sideways,  as 
trees  or  vases,  or  objects  which  have  a  bilateral  symmetry.  Such 
objects  represented  on  a  carpet  are  seen  inverted,  and  are  un- 
pleasant to  the  eye.  A  carpet  pattern,  therefore,  should  be 
equally  extended  all  over  the  surface  and  have  a  radiating  sym- 
metry, as  the  plants  in  nature's  carpet,  pressed  by  the  foot,  are 
visible  in  the  grass  as  radiating  ornaments.  The  flower  of  the 
dandelion,  with  its  horizontal  radiating  leaves,  is  a  familiar  exam- 

and  long  evenings  of  winter,  and  the  young  women  often  assemble  in  **  bees/'  to 
construct  some  more  ambitious  work.  Formeriy  the  patterns  were  aU  original. 
Unfortunately  some  ingenious  manufactiurer  fUmishes  backs  for  sale,  with  out- 
lines — generally  shockingly  bad — sketched  upon  them.  If  really  artistic  designs 
could  be  furnished,  they  would  be  readily  executed,  and  would  i\imish  articles 
really  more  pleasing  than  the  loom-made  rugs  ordinarily  used. 
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pie.  A  fabric  for  a  curtain  is  intended  to  be  looked  at  sideways, 
and  should  avoid  the  radiating  and  seek  the  bilateral  symmetry. 
These  are  but  illustrations  of  the  art  limitations  which  are  found 
in  every  fabric. 

If  we  analyze  other  fabrics,  especially  those  which  are  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  we  find  a  much  narrower  field  for 
design  or  artistic  auxiliaries  than  we  might  at  first  suppose. 
Take  the  most  important  of  our  woollen  fabrics,  fancy  cassi- 
meres,  they  are  woven  on  looms,  such  as  the  Crompton,  which 
are  capable  of  producing  an  infinity  of  designs.  But  good 
taste,  and  fashion,  which  fortunately  now  coincides  with  good 
taste,  demand  that  these  designs  should  be  of  the  simplest  char- 
acter, and,  indeed,  almost  invisible.  The  best  exercise  of  taste 
in  these  fabrics  is  in  subduing  rather  than  in  giving  color  and 
design.  A  comparatively  narrow  field  is,  therefore,  given  in 
these  fabrics  for  artistic  improvement.* 

In  woven  dress  goods,  whether  of  cotton  or  woollen,  or  wool 
and  cotton,  the  designs  are  almost  limited  to  simple  stripes 
or  checks,  or  the  combination  of  lines  and  squares  known  as 
stripes ;  although  skill  and  a  correct  eye  for  color  are  required 
for  these  patterns,  it  is  but  a  very  narrow  field  of  industrial 
art. 

The  silk  manufacture,  which  is  now  occupying  so  important 
a  place  in  our  textile  industry,  formerly  depended  mainly  in  its 
higher  branches  upon  the  artistic  excellence  of  the  designs  of 
its  fabrics.  Fashion  now  compels  all  dresses  to  be  plain  or  uni- 
form in  color.  The  manufacturers  of  Lyons  lament  the  times 
when,  through  the  genius  of  their  wonderful  artists,  they  could 
compel  the  whole  world  of  fashion  to  be  clad  in  their  brocades 
and  figured  satins,  whose  variety  and  perfection  of  design  defied 


*  We  feel  that  we  must  modify  this  statement  since  seeing,  after  the  above 
was  written,  the  beautiful  cassimeres  made  at  the  Bel-Air  Mills,  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  About  a  hundred  different  styles  are  made  for  each  of  the  two  seasons. 
We  were  vividly  impressed  by  the  evidence  of  skill  and  artistic  design  displayed 
in  the  multiform  patterns,  not  one  of  which  would  be  rejected  by  the  most  fasti- 
dious taste.  If,  as  according  to  present  indications,  the  lighter  cassimeres  will 
be  in  demand  for  ladies'  winter  dresses,  there  will  be  scope  for  the  most  delicate 
designs  of  the  manufacturer. 
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imitation.  In  those  days  all  the  eminent  painters^  sculptors, 
and  even  botanists  and  florists  of  Lyons,  became  associated  with 
the  staple  trade  of  that  city,  and  gave  to  it  their  happiest  con- 
ceptions. Every  considerable  house  had  a  partner  who  owed 
his  place  to  his  success  as  an  artist.  The  French  expert  report- 
ers upon  the  Vienna  Exposition  observe,  that  the  only  silks  ex- 
hibited showing  art  in  design  and  texture  were  for  furniture  use. 
In  this  department  there  is  still  a  field  in  which  art  excellence  is 
the  main  test  of  superiority.  This  department  of  manufacture 
has  not  been  attempted  in  this  country,  and,  the  consumption 
being  confined  to  the  luxurious,  cannot  be  profitably  undertaken 
here. 

Almost  the  only  field  lefb  foe  the  application  of  art  in  our 
textile  fabrics  is  in  that  of  printing,  either  upon  cotton  or  mixed 
dress  goods  of  cotton  and  wool  of  the  class  of  delaines.  Even 
this  field,  apparently  so  boundless  and  so  vast  in  the  applications 
of  the  best  results  of  modem  chemistry  in  the  uses  of  color  and 
chemical  reagents,  has  great  limitations  in  the  direction  of  art. 
There  is  limitation  in  printed  calicoes  of  the  size  of  the  figure 
which  can  be  appropriately  used.  While  muslins,  which  are  open 
in  texture,  can  bear  a  large  figure  to  make  the  pattern  distinct ; 
calicoes,  which  are  closer  in  texture,  would  be  coarse  with  large 
figures.  There  are,  again,  limitations  of  color  and  shade,  as  ordi- 
narily not  more  than  seven  can  be  applied  by  the  roller.  In 
goods  that  are  warranted  to  resist  washing  and  sunlight,  there 
are  restrictions  caused  by  the  instability  of  certain  dyes.  The 
colors  upon  these  goods  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
such  as  can  be  made  from  madder  and  its  derivatives,  or  the 
artificial  madder,  alizarine,  indigo,  and  aniline  black,  all  of 
which  resist  soap  and  light.  The  best  patterns,  and  all  which 
endure  from  year  to  year,  are  the  simplest  vegetable  or  geomet- 
ric forms,  simple  leaves,  sprays,  spots,  lines,  and  checks. 

Indeed  the  grammar  of  ornament  in  prints  would  seem  to  be 
already  full.  Novelty  is  produced  by  the  rearrangement  of  old 
forms.  The  superintendent  of  one  of  pur  largest  print  works 
says,  that  there  is  really  nothing  new  in  design.  The  best  de- 
signer he  ever  knew  used  nothing  but  his  scissors,  serving  the 
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public  taste  with  tliem,  just  as  the  editor  constructs  with  his  scis- 
sors the  newspaper  which  shall  satisfy  his  morning  readers.  A 
good  designer,  who  had  been  ten  years  in  his  employ,  pointing 
to  a  simple  figure  on  a  print,  said,  ^'  That  certainly  is  all  mine." 
He  had  designed  in  that  mill  for  ten  years,  and  could  claim  but 
one  little  figure  as  original.  We  would  by  no  means  say,  that 
designers  of  skill  and  genius  are  not  required  and  employed  in 
our  print  works.  It  is  a  genius  and  skill  which  do  not  make 
true  art  their  principal  object,  but  which  have  their  end  in  satis- 
fying the  public  taste,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad. 

The  most  beautiful  branch  of  printing,  that  upon  cretons  or 
furniture  stuffs,  has  not  been  attempted  here ;  although  we  are 
informed,  that,  if  it  were  profitable,  it  could  at  once  be  pursued 
by  present  establishments  with  certainty  of  success.  These  prints, 
as  made  principally  at  Mulhouse,  exhibit  in  their  designs  artistic 
excellence  of  a  very  high  order.  To  our  eye  some  of  them  are 
the  most  charming  of  all  the.  products  of  impression  or  texture. 
The  shades  and  color,  which  are  of  great  variety,  are  applied 
by  the  block  instead  of  the  roller.  This  manufacture  will  hardly 
be  attempted  here,  as  a  few  hundred  looms  would  supply  the 
present  demand 

It  may  be  said,  that,  granting  all  these  limitations,  why  cannot 
our  manufacturers  conform  to  the  principles  of  art  or  of  correct 
taste,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  their  material  will  admit,  for  this 
is  all  that  can  be  asked  of  any  industry.  The  answer  is,  The 
manufacturer  produces  for  the  market  just  as  it  is.  He  aims  to 
meet  the  public  taste,  whether  refined  or  vitiated.  He  makes 
goods  to  sell.  An  accomplished  designer  said  to  us,  ^  The  emi- 
grant fresh  from  Ireland  wants  roses  on  her  calico  that  shall  look 
like  cabbages,  and  we  must  satisfy  her.''  Manufacturers  are 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  many  of  their  own  designs ; 
but  they  are  not  reformers.  A  director  in  an  English  art  school 
visiting  a  carpet  mill  at  Lowell,  and  looking  at  a  carpet  ynth  a 
rustic  pattern,  said,  ^*How  shocking  to  have  to  entangle  one's 
feet  in  those,  crooked  sticks  I "  ''I  agree  with  you,"  says  the 
agent ;  **  but  that  particular  pattern  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  we  have  ever  made,  and  we  must  continue 
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to  make  it.*^  A  former  selling  agent  of  our  largest  printing 
establishment,  and  consequently  the  controller  of  its  designs, 
a  person  of  unusual  taste,  some  years  ago  determined  that 
he  would  effect  a  reform  in  public  taste,  and  that  he  would 
make  only  such  prints  as  ought  to  be  worn.  He  directed  the 
creation  of  a  series  of  designs  upon  the  most  correct  artistic 
principles,  and  the  goods  produced  were  really  intrinsically 
beautiful,  ^  such,''  as  our  informant  said,  ^  as  we  should  delight 
to-day  to  see  upon  our  wives  and  daughters./'  This  whole  line 
of  goods,  as  our  informant  says,  ^^  which  should  have  brought 
sixteen  cents  a  yard,  we  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  at  twelve, 
involving  the  most  serious  loss  in  all  our  experience.  From 
that  period  we  ceased  attempting  to  reform  the  public  taste." 
An  eminent  carpet  manufacturer  tells  us,  that,  in  their  designs, 
they  always  have  one  eye  to  the  popular  taste  and  the  other  to 
that  which  true  taste  or  art  requires,  endeavoring  as  far  as 
possible  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  demands. 

A  great  many  publications  have  recently  appeared  explaining 
the  requisites  of  art  in  industrial  work,  such  as  the  works  of  East- 
lake,  Smith,  Hulme,  and  Dresser.  The  best  of  these,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  "  Principles  of  Decorative  Design"  by  Christopher 
Dresser.  Some  extracts  from  his  remarks  on  carpets  will  show 
what  the  most  cultivated  English  taste  requires  in  this  fabric,  and 
the  admitted  failure  of  English  makers  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. 

^  I  wish  to  say  that  the  effect  of  a  carpet  should  be  glowing  or 
radiant  or  bright,  as  opposed  to  dull,  quiet,  or  heavy ;  that  it  should 
be  such  as  results  from  the  use  of  a  predominance  of  bright  and 
warm  colors,  rather  than  of  cold  and  neutral  hues ;  that  it  should 
be  neutral,  inasmuch  as  it  should  not  present  large  masses  of  posi- 
tive color,  but  should  have  an  equality  of  rich  harmonious  colors 
throughout;  that  it  should  be  'blooming,'  or  have  the  effect  of  a 
garden  full  of  flowers,  or,  better,  of  the  slope  of  a  Swiss  alp,  where 
the  flowers  combine  to  form  one  vast  harmonious  glow  of  color. 
Yet  it  should  never  present  flowers  imitatively  rendered,  as  its 
ornamentation. 

"  Such  imitative  renderings  are  not  to  be  produced  by  the  oma- 
mentist;  they  must  come  from  the  pictorial  artist,  for  they  are 
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pictures.  They  caonot  fonn  suitable  backgrounds  to  {umiture 
aud  living  objects,  for  they  are  positive  and  not  neutral  in  their 
general  effect.  A  picture,  also,  will  not  bear  repetition ;  whoever 
heard  of  one  person  having  two  copies  of  the  same  picture  in  one 
room  ?  Yet  a  pictorial  group  of  flowers  may  be  seen  repeated  many 
times  over  a  floor,  which  is  very  objectionable.  The  effect  to  be 
produced  is  that  of  a  rich  color  bloom." 

The  following  condensed  roles  are  given  by  the  author  for 
the  application  of  ornament  on  carpets :  — 

^  1.  Carpet  patterns  may  with  advantage  have  a  geometrical 
formation,  for  this  gives  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  order  or  arrange- 
ment. 

"•  2.  When  the  pattern  has  not  a  geometrical  basis,  a  general 
evenness  of  surface  should  be  preserved. 

''  3.  Carpets  are  better  not  formed  into  *  panels,'  as  though  they 
were  works  of  wood  or  stone;  on  the  contrary,  they  should  have  a 
general  ^  all-over '  effect  without  any  great  accentuation  of  partic- 
ular parts.  The  Indian  and  Persian  carpets  meet  this  require- 
ment. 

^'4.  While  a  carpet  should  present  a  general  appearance  of 
evenness,  parts  may  yet  be  slightly  *  pronounced '  or  emphasized,  so 
as  to  give  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  centres  from  which  the  pattern 
radiates. 

^b.  A  carpet  should,  in  some  respects,  resemble  a  bank  richly 
covered  with  flowers:  thus,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  the  effect 
should  be  that  of  a  general  'bloom*  of  color;  when  viewed  from' 
a  nearer  point,  it  should  present  certain  features  of  somewhat  spe- 
cial interest ;  and,  when  looked  at  closely,  new  beauties  should  make 
their  appearance. 

''  6.  As  a  floor  is  a  flat  surface,  no  ornamental  covering  placed  on 
it  should  make  it  appear  otherwise. 

*'  7.  A  carpet,  having  to  serve  as  a  background  to  furniture,  should 
be  of  a  somewhat  neutral  character. 

"  8.  Every  carpet,  however  small,  should  have  a  border,  which  is 
as  necessary  to  it  as  a  frame  is  to  a  picture.** 

These  effects,  which  are  so  well  produced  in  Persian  and 
Indian  carpets^  the  author  admits,  are  rarely  produced  in  Eng- 
lish carpets ;  owing  either  to  the  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
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the  ornamentisty  the  want  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturer, or  the  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  consumer.  In 
this  deficiency  of  taste,  the  author  considers  American  custom- 
ers to  be  most  flagrantly  deficient. 

"Judging,"  he  says,  "from  the  carpets  which  they  order,  I 
imagine  that  ta^te  in  matters  of  decorative  art  is  nowhere  so 
depraved  as  it  is  in  America.  It  is  true  that  the  great  floral  pat- 
terns have  ceased  to  be  demanded  by  them ;  but  they  are  only 
replaced  by  coarse,  raw-looking,  panel  patterns,  colored  in  the 
most  vulgar  manner,  and  without  even  a  hint  at  refinement,  or 
harmony  of  color.  Let  the  pattern  be  Moud'  and  inharmoniously 
colored,  and  the  chances  are  excellent  of  its  sale  in  the  American 
market." 

We  can  forgive  the  slurs  cast  ostensibly  upon  us,  but  really 
upon  their  own  productions^  for  the  passage  which  follows  :  — 

"  We  must  not  forget  that  even  in  our  own  country  [England], 
bad  patterns  sell  equally  as  well  as  good,  inartistic  patterns  as  well 
as  those  which  are  of  a  more  refined  character,  and  that  even  in 
Great  Britain  more  of  the  indifferent,  if  not  of  the  bad,  sells  than 
of  the  good.  Let  us  cast  the  beam,  then,  fi-om  our  own  eye  before 
we  try  to  extract  it  from  that  of  another." 

These  passages  sufficiently  prove^  that,  in  spite  of  the  canons 
of  art,  it  is  the  consumer  who  buys,  and  not  the  manufacturer 
who  sells,  who  fixes  the  artistic  character  of  the  commodities 
furnished  for  the  market. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  limitation  in  the  lowest  form  of 
industrial  art,  —  that  of  mere  copies  of  foreign  designs.  Pa- 
triotism and  true  taste  demand  something  original  and  national 
tn  American  industrial  art.  "We  fear  that  there  will  be,  for 
a  long  time,  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  this  in  the  supremacy 
of  fashion.  It  is  well  known  that  nearly  all  the  cheaper 
fabrics,  especially  for  female  wear,  are  imitations,  in  less 
costly  material,  of  fabrics  worn  by  the  fashionable  or  wealthy 
classes.  The  designs  of  the  greater  part  of  these  fabrics 
have  their  origin  in  France,  or  rather  Paris.  All  the  manu- 
facturing nations  of  Europe  supply  themselves  with  designs 
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from  the  houses  in  Paris,  which  carry  on  a  great  traffic  in  de- 
signs, besides  imitating  the  French  novelties  which  are  in  the 
market.  All  France  equally  repairs  to  Paris  for  its  taste.  As 
an  expert  French  writer  says,  "  Whatever  merit  or  novelty  the 
different  manufacturing  centres  of  France  exhibit,  they  all  nour- 
ish their  taste  at  the  focus  of  Parisian  thought.  Their  designers 
illuminate,  their  dyers  tint,  their  workmen  weave,  only  to  real- 
ize the  idea  they  have  received  at  Paris  by  indication  or  inspira- 
tion." Mr.  Kastner,  the  teacher  in  the  Lowell  School  of 
Design  hereafter  referred  to,  tells  us  that  the  designers  of  Mul- 
house,  Rheims,  and  even  Lyons,  find  it  a  necessity  to  repair 
every  year  to  Paris  for  inspiration.  When  we  have  a  capital 
like  Paris,  **  where  every  consumer  is  a  judge,  and  becomes  a 
guide  to  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  to  whom  they  impart 
their  impressions,  who  appreciate  only  what  is  good  and  conse- 
crate only  what  is  really  beautiful ;  where  the  shop-girl  and  the 
lady,  the  artisan  and  the  dandy,  have  received  and  preserved, 
without  knowing  it,  all  the  traditions  of  art,"  —  we  may  be  in- 
dependent in  our  art  industry.  We  need  not,  however,  be 
troubled :  we  are  hardly  behind  Grermany,  and  not  much  behind 
England. 

In  the  industrial-art  work  attempted  here  we  have  made 
unquestionable  progress,  and  have  been  aided  by  a  correspond- 
ing improvement  in  public  taste,  and  an  indispensable  auxiliary 
of  design,  —  the  fixing  of  good  and  fast  colors.  Our  dyers 
and  printers  have  made  great  attainments.  All  of  the  print 
works  and  carpet  factories  keep  designers  constantly  employed. 
They  are  almost  invariably  Frenchmen,  Grermans,  or  Scotch- 
men. Nobody  but  a  Scotchman,  we  are  told,  can  make  a  de- 
sign for  a  plaid.  The  work  of  designing,  though  attractive,  h 
fatiguing  to  the  eye  and  mind ;  and  some  designers  are  com- 
pelled to  obtain  refreshment  to  the  eye  by  taking  their  work  to 
the  country.  The  designing  is  often  done  away  from  the  mills, 
and  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  selling  agents,  who 
more  immediately  feel  the  public  taste.  A  very  large  part  of 
the  work  is  absolutely  thrown  away ;  the  design,  after  being 
executed  on  the  loom,  being  found  defective.      The  foreign 
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designers  require  to  observe  and  practise  many  months  before 
they  can  adapt  themselves  to  the  American  tastes.  Some  of 
the  best  designers  have  left  the  country  in  disgust  at  their  want 
of  adaptability. 

In  carpets  especially  there  is  much  originality  of  design .  Many 
establishments  prevent  their  designs  from  being  copied  by 
having  them  patented,  which  may  be  now  done  for  a  mod- 
erate fee.  Our  carpet  designs  are  frequently  copied  by  English 
manufacturers.  In  observing  with  much  attention  the  printed 
fabrics  for  the  next  season  at  several  establishments,  we  were 
agreeably  impressed  by  the  general  modesty  of  the  designs,  and 
their  conformity  to  the  requisites  of  good  taste ;  and  were  as- 
sured, by  those  capable  of  pronouncing  an  opinion,  that  we 
fairly  compete  in  design  with  foreign  fabrics  of  the  same  grade. 
Our  improvement  is  no  less  marked  in  the  styles  of  the  fancy 
cassimeres  made  in  many  establishments.  Sober  tints,  delicate 
shades,  a  great  variety  of  textures,  though  so  little  conspicuous 
as  to  be  scarcely  observable,  are  the  characteristics  of  these 
goods.  They  are  unquestionably  superior  in  taste  to  the 
average  of  British  goods. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  claim  for  our  American  fabrics  nothing 
higher  than  mediocrity  in  their  adaptation  to  the  requirements 
'of  industrial  art.  We  ought  not  to  be  content  with  this  medi- 
ocrity. An  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  possibilities  of  our 
national  achievements  in  industry,  under  the  influences  of  a 
national  system  of  political  economy,*  says  :  — 

"  Our  democracy  is  passing  out  of  the  Thersites  stage  into  that 
of  Pericles,  and  all  past  history  of  democracy  bids  us  expect  a 
grand  era  of  the  fine  and  the  industrial  arts,  which  have  always 
lived  the  grandest  life  when  in  alliance  with  each  other,  and  with 
freedom  and  popular  government.  Especially  in  our  industrial 
age,  —  whatever  may  be  the  fiiture  of  the  fine  arts,  —  the  manu- 
factures that  approach  artistic  merit  and  excellence  may  be  ex- 
pected to  make  great  advances  upon  any  thing  the  past  has  seen, 
and  to  bring  the  finest  combinations  of  form  and  color  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  can  compass  even  the  necessaries  of  life.    For  this 

*  Professor  Thompson. 
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end  the  artifian  must  once  more  become  the  artist ;  for  all  true  art 
in  every  nation  has  been  bom  in  workshops  which  were  also 
studios,  while  it  has  been  pampered  and  finally  destroyed  in  the 
palaces  of  nobles  and  kings." 

With  all  that  is  beautiful  and  true  in  this  hopeful  picture  of 
the  future,  it  must  be  qualified  by  the  necessities  of  manufactur- 
ing by  machinery.  The  machine  is  a  leveller  in  art,  as  it  limits 
the  individual  power  of  the  workman.  There  are  but  few  ma- 
chines which,  like  Perkins's  printing  roller,  Jaquard's  and  Bige- 
low's  looms,  have  increased  the  artistic  range  of  manufactures. 
Future  inventions  will  make  the  common  workman  more  and 
more  the  dependant  on  the  machine,  and  not  its  master.  The 
dream  of  Ruskin,  Ferguson,  and  Thompson,  that  the  common 
workman  may  take  the  artist's  delight  in  his  work,  we  fear  will 
not  be  realized,  certainly  not  in  our  factories.  The  work  of  the 
operative  on  the  machine,  and  of  the  artist  for  the  machine,  will 
be  more  and  more  distinct.  Improvement  will  not  come  from 
the  workman,  except  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  community. 
Neither  is  our  future  improvement  in  art  industry  to  be  brought 
about  by  manufacturers,  the  directors  of  machinery.  It  must 
commence  with  our  people,  —  with  ourselves,  the  consumers. 
Let  even  the  best  educated  of  our  readers  attempt,  as  the  writer 
has  done,  some  work  in  decorative  art.  Although  he  may  have 
some  general  notions  about  pictures  and  statues,  when  he  begins 
to  ioork  he  will  be  impressed  with  his  deficiency  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  lowest  stage  of  art,  —  that  applied  to  industry ;  above  all 
he  will  feel  the  need  of  examples,  drawings,  illustrations,  and 
models.  The  first  necessity  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
public  taste  is  ready  access  to  well-stored  industrial  museums. 
The  industrial  museum  at  Kensington  has  done  more  to  educate 
the  British  taste  than  all  books  on  art  ever  printed.  A  most 
commendable  work  in  this  direction  has  been  commenced  at 
the  Boston  Art  Museum,  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
at  New  York.  These  museums  should  be  established  in  every 
State  at  the  public  expense.  To  charge  fifty  cents  for  admis- 
sion, as  is  done  at  these  named,  is  to  practically  exclude  them 
from  the  public.     These  museums  at  present  are  principally  rich 
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in  specimens  of  the  ceramio  art,  which  have  the  advantage  of 
most  perfectly  preserving  the  art  fortns  of  even  the  most  ancient 
times.  Instructive  as  these  are,  we  yet  hope  to  see  full  collec- 
tions of  textile  fabrics,  especially  those  from  the  East,  where  art 
is  intuitive  in  even  the  lowest  workman. 

The  next,  if  not  the  most  important  means  of  improving  our 
industrial  art,  we  have  happily  commenced  in  earnest,  —  that  is, 
public  instruction  in  drawing.  Our  beginning  is  an  era  in  our 
education.  The  revival  of  industrial  art,  which  marks  this  age, 
commenced  in  England  through  the  influence  of  the  first  Uni- 
versal Exposition  at  London,  in  1851.  England  then  saw  that 
in  products  involving  taste  she  was  inferior  to  all  the  industrial 
nations,  except  the  United  States.  The  government  found  itself 
compelled  to  take  measures  for  popular  instruction  in  art  applied 
to  industry.  A  new  section,  under  the  name  of  Science  and 
Art  Department,  was  formed  in  the  Privy  Council,  having  for 
its  special  object  the  popular  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of 
science  and  art  as  applied  to  industry.  The  South  Kensington 
Museum  was  established  in  1852.  It  was  founded  at  an  origi- 
nal cost  ef  six  million,  and  receives  an  annual  grant  from  govern- 
ment of  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Besides  giving 
general  instruction  in  fine  and  industrial  art,  and  sending  out 
numerous  travelling  collections  of  art  for  local  service,  this  school 
provides  special  training,  free  of  cost,  to  those  whom  the  govern- 
ment selects,  as  the  most  promising  candidates  for  art  masters, 
and  who,  upon  finishing  the  course,  are  expected  to  take  charge 
of  art  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  is  the  great  centre  of  art  instruction 
for  the  whole  kingdom,  but  it  is  only  the  centre.  The  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  government  is  felt  everywhere ;  and  in 
all  important  industrial  towns  art  schools  for  instruction  in 
drawing,  modelling,  and  design,  have  been  established.  .  These 
schools,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, are  sustained  in  part  by  the  government,  in  part  by  the 
local  authorities,  in  part  by  fees,  —  it  being  the  principal  object 
to  improve  the  local  manufactures  by  making  them  more  artistic, 
and  to  promote  machine  and  building  construction.     They  con- 
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tinue  to  increase  from  year  to  year.  According  to  the  official 
report  for  1872,  they  numbered  172,  and  were  attended  by 
22,845  students,  t6  whom  add  the  765  students  who  attended 
the  National  Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensington.  Thus 
for  every  210,000  of  the  population  there  was  one  well  ap- 
pointed art  school,  wholly  devoted  to  art  instruction,  with  an 
average  of  190  students. 

By  this  scale,  according  to  Mr.  Stetson,  from  whose  excellent 
introduction  to  Professor  LangPs  report  on  Modem  Art  Educa- 
tion we  have  made  this  extract,  Massachusetts  should  have  7  art 
schools.  New  York  20,  Pennsylvania  17,  Illinois  12,  which 
would  give  the  four  States  a  total  of  57  schools,  with  10,640 
students. 

The  impulse  to  art  education  has  not  been  confined  to  Eng- 
land. It  has  extended  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  example  of  England  was  followed  by  Austria,  by  Germany, 
and  quite  lately  by  Russia.  There  is  indeed  but  one  opinion 
throughout  Europe  as  to  the  importance  of  art  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  as  to  the  wisdom  of  making  it  universal.  The  reader 
who  desires  to  know  more  in  detail  what  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  in  Europe  can  profitably  consult  the  report  of  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Langl,  published  at  Boston  by  L.  Prang  &  Co. 

In  this  country  Massachusetts  was  the  pioneer  in  the  intro- 
duction of  drawing  in  public  schools.  An  act  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  1870  made  instruction  in  drawing  obligatory  in 
the  public  schools,  and  required  cities  and  towns  containing  more 
than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  to  make  provision  for  free  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 
At  present  every  town  in  the  State,  having  the  required  popula- 
tion, with  a  single  exception,  has  complied  with  the  law.  It 
was  found  by  experience  that  the  benefits  intended  by  the  act 
could  not  be  realized  without  competent  teachers,  and  in  1873 
an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Normal  Art  School,  at  Boston.  At  the  dose  of  the  year  1874 
there  were  on  the  books,  and  in  attendance  on  the  school,  188 
students,  and  more  than  that  number  have  been  refused  admis- 
sion, principally  for  want  of  accommodation.     It  is  estimated 
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by  the  director  of  the  school  that  with  enlarged  conveniences 
500  students  would  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction.  Mr. 
Walter  Smith,  the  State  Director  of  art  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts, reports  in  1875,  that  *^the  progress  made  in  industrial 
drawing  in  all  directions  is  greater  than  he  could  have  conceived 
possible  in  the  short  period  of  time  elapsed  since  the  act  of  1870 
was  passed."  An  act,  to  take  effect  in  October,  1875,  has  been 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  providing 
"  that  in  each  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  the  course  of  study 
shall  embrace  instruction  in  industrial  and  free-hand  drawing," 
and  that  **  the  board  of  education  of  each  city  in  the  State  shall 
cause  free  instruction  to  be  given  in  industrial  or  free-hand 
drawing,  in  at  least  one  department  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge."  These  examples  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  other 
States. 

The  establishment  of  special  art  schools,  for  instruction  in 
designing  for  fabrics,  is  a  matter  of  more  direct  concern  to 
textile  manufacturers.  The  details  as  to  one  of  these  special 
art-industrial  schools,  which  has  come  under  our  immediate 
notice,  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  our  manufacturing  readers. 

The  Lowell  School  of  Industrial  Art  has  been  established  three 
years  at  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  although  its  funds  are  provided  by  Mr. 
John  A.  Lowell,  the  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Institute. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces,  — 

1.  Original  Desigih  <^  Composition  of  Patterns, 

This  comprises  the  making  of  original  sketches  for  patterns,  in 
light  and  shade,  flat  or  shaded  tints,  and  in  outline. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  instruction  will  be  given  in  the 
harmony  of  colors,  and  in  proportion. 

2.  Secondary  Design^  or  Variation  of  Patterns. 

This  comprises  the  alteration  and  adapting  of  patterns,  either  as 
to  form,  color,  or  the  number  of  colors  employed;  simplifying 
them,  or  making  them  more  elaborate,  and  adapting  them  to  dif- 
ferent fiibrics. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  the  study  of  the  recognized  styles 
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will  be  taken  np,  and  attention  given  to  the  peculiar  reqiiirements 
of  yarioos  markets. 

3.  77ie  Making  of  Working  Drawings. 

Under  this  head  is  comprised  the  working-out  of  sketches  and 
designs,  and  putting  them  into  the  form  and  scale  required  by  the 
manufacturer.  Practice  will  be  given  in  the  method  of  adjusting 
patterns  for  printed  goods  to  the  size  of  the  blocks  or  rollers  em- 
ployed, and  in  drawing  out  the  patterns  for  carpets  and  other 
woven  fabrics  upon  paper,  whose  surface  is  divided  into  small 
squares,  each  representing  a  ^  pick  ^  or  thread. 

4.  Technical  Manipulations. 

This  comprises  instruction  in  the  use  of  instruments  and  colors 
specially  adapted  to  pattern-drawing;  also  exercises  in  enlarging, 
reducing,  and  copying  patterns. 

The  class  will  be  arranged  in  four  divisions,  corresponding  to 
these  four  kinds  of  work.  The  student,  on  Joining  the  class 
after  passing  the  prescribed  examination,  will  enter  the  fourth 
division,  and  will  be  advanced  to  the  third,  and  to  the  second,  and 
so  on  to  the  practice  of  original  design,  as  rapidly  as  his  proficiency 
permits.  The  more  advanced  students  will  have  the  assistance  of 
the  lower  divisions  in  the  drawing-out  of  their  designs. 

Instruction  will  be  given  personally  to  each  student  over  his 
work,  with  occasional  general  exercises. 

Dratoing  from  Memory.  The  designer  needs  to  be  familiar 
with  the  objects  and  forms  in  use  in  designing,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
reproduce  without  a  copy  the  details  of  ornament,  the  appearance 
and  texture  of  fabrics  and  of  natural  materials,  and  the  forms  and 
colors  of  leaves  and  flowers,  which  are  the  chief  basis  of  decorative 
art.  To  this  end,  special  exerdses  in  drawing  and  coloring  from 
memory  will  constantly  be  given  out. 

Manufacturing  Processes.  A  competent  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  other  appliances  in  use^  and  some  familiarity  with  their 
working,  is  important  to  the  designer.  Without  it,  his  designs, 
however  skilful,  will  be  worthless.  With  a  view  to  the  acquisition 
of  such  knowledge,  the  various  processes  of  printing  and  weaving 
will  be  explained  to  the  students,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
needful,  and  excursions  made  to  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  neighborhood,  where  these  operations  may  be  witnessed  upon 
a  large  scale. 
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It  is  intended  that  this  ooane  of  stndy  shall  be  thorough  and 
practical,  so  that  students  may  here  qualify  themselves  to  become 
draughtsmen  or  designers  in  manufacturing  establishments,  as  their 
proficiency  and  capacity  may  determine. 

The  class  will  be  provided  with  samples  of  textile  fabrics,  paper 
hangings,  carpets  and  oil-cloths,  both  American  and  European,  and 
with  specimens  of  Oriental  and  other  woven  and  printed  fabrics, 
selected  for  their  artistic  value,  and  as  illustrating  the  application 
of  design  to  manufactures.  To  these  will  be  added  some  exam- 
ples of  drawings  made  by  pupils  in  foreign  schools  of  design. 

The  school  opens  in  October,  and  is  open  daily  until  the  end 
of  May.  Punctual  attendance  at  the  hours  —  from  nine  till 
one,  and  from  two  till  five  o'clock  —  is  strictly  required.  ^Fhe 
instruction  is  free. 

The  school  has  been  now  in  existence  three  years,  under  the 
direct  instruction  of  Mr.  Charles  Kastner,  for  fourteen  years 
designer  at  the  Pacific  Mills,  and  formerly  a  designer  and 
teacher  of  design  in  Paris. 

The  success  of  the  school  is  evinced  by  the  striking  fact,  that, 
out  of  fourteen  pupils  who  have  graduated,  eleven  are  now 
receiving  rq^lar  employment  in  difiTerent  mills  as  practical 
designers.  These  graduates  are  all  Americans,  and  are  believed 
to  be  the  only  American  designers  regularly  employed  in  the 
country.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  di- 
rection of  this  school  is  the  selling  agent  of  the  largest  mill  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  success  of  this  school  has  established  beyond  doubt  the 
practical  advantages  of  special  schools  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  industry.  A  further  improvement  in  the  direction 
of  artistic  production  of  fabrics  would  be  the  establishment  of 
weaving  schools,  such  as  are  now  found  in  the  principal  indus- 
trial towns  of  the  continent.  The  best  artistic  forms  in  fabrics 
are  produced  by  the  loom ;  and  the  system  of  ^  mounting  "  the 
higher  fabrics  on  the  loom,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  efiTects 
which  may  be  produced,  constitute  a  complicated  science, 
which  can  be  learned  only  by  special  instruction.  Even  if 
the  more  costly  fabrics  are  not  required,  manufacturers  feel 
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sensibly  the  want  of  well-instruoted  young  men,  to  superintend 
the  weaving  of  such  fabrics  as  are  now  made.  The  experience 
of  France  and  Germany  is  that  weaving  is  an  art  particularly 
adapted  to  being  taught  in  special  schools. 

The  most  immediate  benefit  to  our  textile  manufacturers  will 
result  from  these  special  schools,  but  a  far  greater  artistic  reform 
will  result  from  an  improved  public  taste.  Will  this  improve- 
ment really  follow  from  measures  of  public  artistic  education 
now  being  inaugurated?  Can  the  principles  of  industrial  art 
be  universally  taught,  like  arithmetic  or  grammar  ?  No  ques- 
tion in  education  has  of  late  years  been  so  earnestly  studied  as 
this ;  and  we  can  assert  with  confidence,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
most  earnest  thinkers  on  this  subject  is,  that  art  has  its  clearly 
defined,  teachable  features,  which  can  be  taught  in  the  same 
rational  way  that  other  things  are  taught,  although  it  is  not 
claimed  that  all  art  can  thus  be  taught,  or  that  great  artists  can 
be  produced  by  instruction  merely.  It  is  held,  at  least,  that 
the  general  principles  can  be  learned  by  the  people,  which  will 
enable  them,  if  not  to  produce  original  works,  at  least  to  pos- 
sess artistic  judgment,  and  enjoy  the  best  achievements  in  art. 
In  short,  our  future  as  a  nation  depends  upon  a  national  edu- 
cation which  shall  recognize  our  industrial  and  aesthetic,  no  less 
than  our  moral  and  political,  necessities. 
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Sn)iu0ttial  MinttllmT^. 


COLORS  ON  WOOLLENS. 

The  work  by  William  Crooke,  P.RS.,  entitled  '^A  Practical 
Handbook  of  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing "  published  at  London 
by  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  in  1874,  is  the  most  valuable  and 
recent  addition  to  this  department  of  technological  literature. 
The  author's  position  as  editor  of  the  leading  scientific  journal  in 
England,  "  The  Journal  of  Science,"  and  as  a  lecturer  at  the  Royal 
Society,  as  well  as  his  more  recent  scientific  contributions,  like  his 
"Essay  on  the  Mechanical  Action  of  Light,"  republished  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  his 
scientific  authority.  The  author  in  this  work  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  laying  before  the  public,  in  a  compact  form,  a  digest  of  the 
Tast  mass  of  information  on  the  tinctorial  arts  found  scattered 
in  distinct  works  and  in  the  scientific  and  technical  journals  of  all 
nations.  This  work  demanded  great  condensation  and  the  omis- 
sion of  procedures  useless  for  their  costliness,  their  uncertainty, 
and  the  inferiority  of  their  results. 

The  chapter  on  colors  on  woollens  contains  more  practical  infor- 
mation useful  to  the  woollen  dyer  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in 
the  same  space.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  publication  of  this 
chapter  entire  will  be  acceptable  to  manufacturers  at  least,  who 
will  thus  obtain  nearly  all  relating  to  wool-dyeing  which  can  be 
found  in  an  expensive  and  not  easily  accessible  work. 

PRACTICAL  RECIPES  IN  CONNECTION   WITH  WOOLLEN  YARN 
AND   FABRICS. 

BLBACHIKO. 

In  quantities  of  100  lbs.  The  process  is  very  simple.  The  scourer 
should  have  care  that  his  kettle  is  not  hotter  than  132^  F.,  and  that  the  wool 
does  not  lie  in  the  bath  long  enough  to  become  yellow.  The  goods  or  yam 
are  scoured  in  clean  soap,  as  usual,  and  then  hung  up  in  a  closed  chamber 
or  bleach-house,  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  sulphurous  acid,  produced  by 
burning  in  an  iron  pot  6  or  more  pounds  of  brimstone.  When  yam  is 
bleached  for  the  market,  it  should  be  put  into  the  sulphur-house  without  the 
soap  being  rinsed  out,  only  switched  out  well.  If  the  white  has  to  be 
colored,  the  wool  should  first  be  run  through  a  cold  bath,  containing  2  lbs. 
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of  moriate  of  tin,  2  oz.  of  extract  of  indigo,  8  os.  of  cochineal  paste.* 
Red,  blue,  and  yellow  form  white,  and  the  wool  is  naturally  yellow ;  hence 
the  method  of  treatment.  Then  take  the  wool  into  the  sulphur-house,  l^e 
fabric  ought  never  to  be  colored  afler  sulphuring,  as  it  will  become  spotted. 
Carpet-yam  may  be  afterwards  run  through  a  bath  containing  5  lbs.  of 
whiting:  this  somewhat  neutralizes  the  offensive  odor.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  bleaching  part  cotton  goods  when  poles  or  slats  are  employed ;  the 
wood  absorbs  sulphuric  acid,  and  will  rot  the  cotton  if  m  contact  with  the 
cloth.    The  poles  should  be  often  washed  or  planed. 

ANOTHER  MKTUOD  OF  BLEACHING. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  quantity  of  goods  for  printing,  it  is  more  conven- 
ient to  bleach  them  in  large  vats  filled  with  water,  charged  with  sulphurous 
acid,  as  follows :  — 

Half  fill  a  stone  pot  with  pine  sawdust,  and  cover  it  with  a  wooden  cover 
through  which  is  a  hole  to  receive  a  lead  or  glass  pipe.  Pour  enough  sul- 
phuric acid  to  cover  the  sawdust,  and  insert  the  pipe  which  conducts  the 
sulphurous-acid  gas  into  the  vat  of  water,  rendering  the  joint  gas-tight  by  a 
luting  of  clay.  To  prevent  too  much  free  acid  going  over,  the  gas  may  be 
passed  through  a  strong  solution  of  soda,  and  then  to  the  vat  The  vat,  of 
course,  should  be  covered.  The  goods  are  thrown  into  the  water  over- 
night, and  when  taken  out  will  be  found  sufficiently  bleached. 

This  method,  when  modified,  will  be  found  advantageous  in  bleaching 
the  whites  of  goods  colored  chrome-black,  should  such  a  process  be  re- 
quired. To  each  piece  of  fabric  dissolve  1  lb.  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
2  pails  of  water,  to  which  add  1  lb.  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  vessel  containing 
the  mixture  being  well  covered,  so  as  not  to  lose  any  sulphurous  acid  gas. 
All  the  sulphur  must  be  allowed  to  settle  until  the  liquid  is  clear,  and  the 
liquid  may  then  be  run  into  a  clean  tub  filled  with  water.  In  this  bath  the 
goods  are  to  be  laid  for  6  to  8  hours,  when  the  whites  will  be  found  perfectly 
bleached  without  injury  to  the  black     Rinse,  and  dry. 

COLORS  ON  WOOLLENS  — BLUES. 

WOAD. 

Woad  alone  was  used  for  coloring  wool  blue  before  indigo  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe.  The  introduction  of  indigo  was  a  great  advantage 
to  the  dyer,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but  because  he  could  daily 
strengthen  his  vat,  using  the  old  woad  as  a  fermenting  agent,  like  yeast  in 

*  Cochineal  paste  is  obtained  by  placing  10  lbs.  of  Honduras  cochineal  in  a 
vessel,  and  adding  80  lbs.  of  ammonia  water  (17^  B.).  stirring  the  mixture  well. 
The  vessel  should  be  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days. 
The  vessel  is  then  to  be  immersed  in  boiling  water,  in  order  to  evaporate  the 
superfluous  ammonia ;  when  the  evaporation  is  complete  the  mixture  is  ready  to 
be  used.  The  ammonia  may  be  condensed  during  the  evaporation,  if  emplc^yed 
in  large  quantities. 
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makmg  bread.  As  to  the  practical  value  of  the  different  varieties  of  indigo, 
it  maj  be  said  that  4  lbs.  of  good  Bengal  are  equivalent  to  5  lbs.  of  good 
Guatemala  indigo. 

In  order  to  color  with  indigo  we  have  to  deprive  it  of  its  oxygen.  The 
deoxidized  indigo  is  yellow,  and  in  this  state  penetrates  the  woollen  fibre ; 
the  more  perfectly  the  indigo  in  a  vat  is  deoxidized,  the  brighter  and  faster 
will  be  the  color. 

To  a  vat  8  feet  deep  by  6  feet  wide,  filled  with  water,  and  heated  by 
steam  or  otherwise  to  140<^  F.,  add  200  lbs.  of  woad,  about  10  lbs.  of  well- 
ground  indigo,  —  or  more,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  — 
6  lbs.  of  soda,  ^  a  bushel  of  good  wheat-bran,  10  lbs.  of  good  madder,  and 
1  lb.  of  fiour.  If  the  soda,  bran,  madder,  and  flour  are  boiled  for  five 
minutes  before  adding  them  to  the  vat,  it  will  ferment  twelve  hours  earlier 
than  it  would  otherwise  do.  Stir  the  vat  well,  and  after  eight  hours'  rest 
again  stir.  The  vat  by  this  time  should  have  commenced  to  ferment,  the 
liquid  acquiring  a  mottled  appearance.  When  the  fermentiition  is  well 
established,  add  about  2  lbs.  of  slaked  lime,  and  again  stir.  If  sufiicient 
lime  has  been  added,  the  surface  of  the  vat  will  reflect  a  golden  color ;  and 
a  sample  of  wool  immersed  in  the  liquid  for  about  twenty  minutes  should 
become  perfectly  colored  blue  in  one  minute.  A  green  color  remaining 
with  the  wool  after  one  minute  shows  that  more  lime  must  be  added.  Should 
this  addition  be  neglected,  the  vat  will  be,  as  it  is  termed  technically, 
'*  lotty  The  lime  added  should  be  mixed  with  water,  and  the  solution 
filtered.  A  vat,  to  which  too  much  lime  has  been  added,  or  which  has 
become  "  over-sharpened,^  acquires  a  brown  color,  and  the  wool  immersed 
in  the  liquor  is  imperfectly  colored  a  gray-blue.  2  or  3  lbs.  of  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  added  in  such  a  case  to  form  with  the  lime  a  neutral  sulphate, 
which  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  After  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  a  mixture  of  5  lbs.  of  bran  and  5  lbs.  of  madder  boiled  together  should 
be  added.  Fermentation  is  thus  again  set  up,  and  can  be  reduced  by  lime 
as  before.  When  the  vat  is  exhausted,  and  more  indigo  must  be  added, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  liquor  is  sharp  enough.  The  liquor  should 
again  be  warmed,  and  the  indigo  added  with  about  6  lbs.  of  madder,  6  lbs. 
of  bran,  and  2  lbs.  of  soda,  boiled  together  as  before.  The  indigo  should 
be  added  overnight,  in  order  that  fermentation  may  be  complete  by  the 
morning.  In  the  morning,  lime  must  be  added  until  the  golden  film  forms 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

SODA  OR  POTASH  VAT. 

By  boiling  10  lbs.  of  indigo  in  a  solution  of  4  lbs.  of  caustic  soda  or  pot- 
ash, and  adding  2  lbs.  of  feathered  tin,  or  3  lbs.  of  tin  crystals,  the  indigo 
is  deoxidized  by  the  strong  affinity  of  the  tin  for  the  oxygen.  The  ordinary 
method  of  fermentation  is,  however,  to  be  preferred,  as  a  larger  quantity  of 
work  can  be  got  through.  But  the  soda  vat  is  preferable  for  light  blues,  as 
a  brighter  color  is  obtained  than  by  the  woad  vat,  while  larger  quantities 
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of  goods  maj  be  colored  more  etaity.     Potash  should  be  emplojed  for 
^  llneo  and  cotton. 

A   DECOMPOSED  VAT. 

A  decomposed,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  **  sick"  or  "greeo"  vat  may  be 
known  by  its  dark  color  and  freedom  from  odor,  and  more  certainly  by 
the  addition  of  lime,  bran,  madder,  and  soda,  or  of  woad.  If,  after  several 
hours,  the  vat  is  restored,  it  may  be  worked  with  care  as  a  new  vat 

▲FPUCATIOMS  OF  THE  WOAD  VAT. 

The  applications  of  the  woad  vat,  as  well  as  many  practical  recipes  re- 
lating to  the  coloring  of  wool,  we  shall,  for  facility  of  reference,  include  in 
this  chapter. 

mDIOO-BLUB  Olf  WOOL  FOR  TOPPED  HOSIERY. 

100  lbs.  of  wool  are  colored  with  4  lbs.  of  Guatemala  or  8  lbs.  of  Bengal 
indigo,  in  the  woad  or  soda  vat.  There  is  then  prepared  by  boiling  for  a 
few  minutes  6  lbs.  of  cudbear  or  8  lbs.  of  orchil  paste,  adding  to  the  mixture 
1  lb.  of  soda,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  (about  one  pail)  of  urine.  The 
beck  must  be  cooled  to  170^  F.  before  the  wool  can  be  entered.  It  should 
be  handled  for  twenty  minutes,  taken  out,  rinsed,  and  dried.  8  oz.  of 
aniline  purple  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  alcohol  can  be  used  instead  of  the 
cudbear.  The  shade  produced  is  very  pretty,  but  ought  never  to  be  used 
for  mixed  goods,  which  have  to  be  bleached,  as  it  runs  into  whites.  The 
cudbear,  too,  is  affected  by  sulphuring. 

DARK  BLUB,  FOR  WOOL  FOR  BROADCLOTH. 

A  healthy  woad  vat  is  employed  for  this  color.  The  wool  i^  handled 
slowly  for  one  hour,  then  removed ;  alter  two  hours  it  can  be  again  dipped 
until  it  has  acquired  the  desired  shade.  Enough  indigo  should  be  added  to 
the  vat  to  color  the  wool  in  three  immersions;  that  is,  about  10  lbs.  of  good 
indigo  to  100  lbs.  of  wool.  The  wool  may  with  advantage  be  taken  through 
a  warm  bath  containing  2  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  this  additional  immer- 
sion renders  the  color  faster  in  fUlling.  A  dark  blue,  very  common  in  the 
market,  is  topped  with  camwood  or  red  sanders,  the  latter  being  boiled  on 
the  colored  wool. 

TOPPED  LOGWOOD   BLUE. 

Dip  in  the  blue  vat  and  then  rinse.  Boil  the  wool  thus  dipped  for  one 
hour  in  a  kettle  containing  10  lbs.  of  alum,  2  lbs.  of  crude  tartar,  and  1}  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  copper.  Remove  and  cool.  To  some  fresh  water  add  5  to  10 
lbs.  of  logwood  (according  to  the  shade  required,  and  the  quality  of  the 
logwood)  in  a  bag.  Boil,  and  then  cool  the  kettle  to  170^  F.  The  wool 
may  now  be  entered  and  handled  slowly ;  in  one  hour  it  may  be  cooled, 
rinsed,  and  switched  for  drying. 

INDIGO-BLUE,   PART  LOGWOOD. 

For  100  lbs.  of  cloth.  Color  the  cloth  in  the  indigo-blue  vat,  and  rinse 
well.    Then  boil  the  cloth  in  a  bath  of  20  lbs.  of  akm,  2  lbs.  of  tartar,  5  Iba. 
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of  pens^e  mordant  or  purple  acid,*  for  two  hours.    Remove  and  cool.    To 
a  kettle  of  fresh  water  add  10  lbs.  of  logwood  in  a  bag,  boiling  for  half  an  ^ 
hour.    Cool  to  170^  F.,  and  enter  the  wool,  boiling  half  an  hour.    Cool 
and  rinse. 

PUBFLB  BLUB. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  The  wool  is  first  colored  lightly  in  the  blue  rat 
It  is  then  boiled  in  a  solution  of  15  lbs.  of  alum  and  3  lbs.  of  tartar  for  one 
and  a  half  hours.  Remove,  cool,  and  drain  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  a 
kettle  of  fresh  water  boil  8  lbs.  of  cochineal  powder  for  ten  minutes.  Cool 
to  170°,  and  enter  the  wool  for  one  hour ;  boil  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  rinse  and  dry. 

GHROMB  BLUB. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Boil  the  wool  for  one  hour  in  a  solution  of  8  lbs. 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  6  lbs.  of  alum,  1  lb.  of  tartar.  Remove,  cool,  and 
rinse.  In  a  kettle  of  fresh  water  boil  6  lbs.  of  logwood  for  half  an  hour,  add 
8  lbs.  of  dissolved  cudbear.  Cool  to  180°  F.,  and  enter  the  wool,  boiling 
and  handling  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  As  chrome  colors  always 
darken  in  drying,  the  shade,  on  removal  from  the  bath,  must  be  lighter  than 
that  desired  in  the  finished  fabric. 

DABK  INDIGO  BLUB. 

For  100  lbs.  of  doth.  Boil  for  one  hour  and  a  half  in  a  solution  of  20  lbs. 
of  alum,  4  lbs.  of  tartar,  6  lbs.  of  pens^e  mordant,  6  lbs,  of  extract  of  indigo. 
Remove  and  cool.  Prepare  a  fresh  kettle  of  8  to  10  lbs.  of  logwood,  in 
which  boil  the  fabric  for  one  hour. 

8AX0NT  BLUB. 

For  100  lbs.  of  thibet  or  combed  yam.  Dissolve  20  lbs.  of  alum,  3  lbs. 
of  tartar,  2  lbs.  of  pensde  mordant,  3  lbs.  of  extract  of  indigo,  or,  better,  1  lb. 
of  carmine,  in  hot  water.  Cool  to  180°  F. ;  enter  the  material,  and  boil 
until  the  color  becomes  even.  Too  long  boiling  should  be  obviated  by 
well  and  quickly  handling. 

It  is  necessary  to  handle  coarse  carpet-yam  through  a  beck  heated  to 
170°  F.,  and  containing  15  lbs.  of  alum,  10  lbs.  of  sulphuric  add,  4  lbs.  of 
chemic  paste  or  sulphate  of  indigo,  f  Under  the  infiuence  of  sulphur  the 
color  becomes  of  a  stone-green  shade,  but  is  restored  by  rinsing  in  water. 

FAST  PBU88IAN  BLUB. 

For  100  lbs.  oi  wool  or  flannel.    Dissolve  8  lbs.  of  red  prassiate  of  pot- 

*  This  mordant  can  be  prepared  by  mixing  in  a  stone  vessel  6  lbs.  of  tartar, 
6  lbs.  of  feathered  tin,  with  25  lbs.  of  muriatic  add.  To  this  mixture  is  added 
15  lbs.  of  sulphuric  add  diluted  with  10  lbs.  of  water ;  then  very  slowly  2  lbs.  of 
nitric  add. 

t  Sulphate  of  indigo  may  be  roughly  prepared  thus :  To  80  lbs.  of  sulphu- 
ric add  (67°  B.),  add  slowly  10  lbs.  of  pulveiixed  fine  Bengal  indigo.  Stir  until 
all  is  well  mixed.    After  two  days,  add  slowly  10  lbs.  of  water. 
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ash  (ferricjanide  of  potassiam),  2  lbs.  of  tartaric  acid,  2  lbs.  of  oxalic  add* 
and  the  following  mordant  in  water  heated  to  208^  F.,  in  which  the  goods 
are  to  be  well  handled  for  one  and  a  half  honrs.  Then  remoTe,  allow  to 
drain,  rinse,  and  dry. 

The  mordant.  Add  1  lb.  of  feathered  tin  to  10  lbs.  of  nitric  add  (86^ 
B.),  10  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  add  (22«»  B.),  10  lbs.  of  snlphoric  add  (66«  B.), 
diluted  with  water. 

Some  dyers  themselves  prepare  the  red  prussiate  of  potash  by  pasting 
chlorine  (obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  manganese  and  salt) 
through  a  leaden  pipe  into  a  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  A  dark- 
olive  liquid  is  produced,  which  yields  on  evaporation  crystals  of  red  prussi- 
ate. When  nitrate  of  iron  no  longer  produces  a  blue  coloration,  enough 
chlorine  has  been  taken  up.  The  olive  liquid  can  be  employed  without 
crystallization. 

ANHIKB  BLUB. 

For  100  lbs.  of  fabric.  Dissolve  1^  lbs.  of  aniline  blue  in  3  quarts  of 
boiling  alcohol.  Filter  the  solution,  and  add  the  clear  filtrate  to  a  bath  of 
water  at  130^  F.,  together  with  10  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  5  lbs.  of 
acetic  acid.  The  goods  are  now  to  be  entered  and  handled  for  twenty  minutes, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  bath  is  to  be  slowly  raised  to  200^  F.  At  this 
temperature  add  5  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water.  Boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  rinse,  and  dry.  I1ie  aniline  blue  should  be  added  in  two  or  three 
quantities,  in  order  to  render  the  coloring  of  equal  quality  throughout 
Closely  woven  fabrics,  braid,  &c.,  should  be  prepared  in  a  boiling  solution 
of  10  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  2  lbs.  of  tartaric  add  before  coloring  with 
the  aniline. 

REDS  ON  WOOL. 

SCARLET. 

For  100  lbs.  of  fabric.  Boil  for  fifteen  minutes  11  lbs.  of  Honduras 
cochineal,  5  lbs.  of  tartar,  or  3  lbs.  of  tartaric  acid,  2  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid, 
1  lb.  of  tin  crystals,  1^  lbs.  of  flavine,  10  lbs.  of  muriate  of  tin  (see  foot-note, 
p.  407).  Cool  to  180°  F.,  and  enter  the  goods,  boiling  for  one  hour.  Re- 
move, cool,  and  rinse.  5  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  add  added  to  the  beck  will 
prevent  the  appearance  of  undyed  filaments  of  wool,  &o.  This  addition  is 
attended  with  good  results  in  all  kinds  of  scarlets,  orange,  and  pinks. 

8CARLBT   (laODYB). 

For  100  lbs.  of  flannel  or  yam.  Boil  in  water  for  fifteen  minutes  25  lbs. 
of  lac-dye,  15  lbs.  of  muriate  of  tin,  5  lbs.  of  tartar,  1  lb.  of  flavine  (the 
quantity  of  which  may  be  varied  according  to  shade),  1  lb.  of  tin  crystals, 
5  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Cool  to  170°  F.,  and  enter  the  goods,  boiling 
for  one  hour.     Rinse  whilst  hot.     This  is  a  faster  color  than 

OOCHINSAL  SCARLET. 

For  100  lbs.  of  fabric.  Dissolve  in  water  10  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  tin,  5  lbs. 
of  cream  of  tartar,  and  1  lb.  of  flavine.    Boil  the  solution  for  ten  minutes. 
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and  cool  to  170^  F.    Enter  the  goods,  boiling  for  one  honr.    Remore,  cool, 
and  rinse. 

To  a  kettle  of  fresh  water  add  7  lbs.  of  cochineal  and  2  lbs.  of  starch  in 
solution.  Strain,  and  then  boil  for  five  minntes.  Cool  to  180^,  and  then 
add  1  lb.  of  nitrate  of  tin.  Enter  the  fabric  and  boil  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.    Remove,  cool,  and  rinse. 

PONCEAU. 

For  100  lbs.  of  fabric  Color  scarlet,  as  for  scarlet  dyeing,  but  with- 
out flavine  or  yellow  dye-stuff.  Then  well  rinse  the  goods.  Prepare  a 
kettle  of  fresh  water  heated  to  180^,  into  which  put  5  lbs.  of  cochineal  paste 
(see  p.  404).  Stir,  and  enter  the  fabric  without  boiling.  Rinse  and  dry. 
Magenta' cr>'stals  may  be  substituted  for  the  cochineal. 

PINK    FOR  LI8TIKQ8. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Boil  together,  until  dissolved,  8  lbs.  of  cochineal, 
5  lbs.  of  tartar,  10  lbs.  of  muriate  of  tin,  ^  lb.  of  tin  crystals.  Cool  to  170^ 
F.,  and  enter  the  wool,  boiling  for  half  an  hour.  Should  the  wool  not 
,  color  evenly,  add  a  few  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  listings  are  to  be 
on  white  flannels,  add  about  6  lbs.  more  of  muriate  of  tin  to  the  beck  before 
removing  the  wool.  To  prevent  the  color  running,  the  scourer  should  add 
a  solution  of  1  lb.  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  last  rinsing  of  the  flannel. 
Should  the  cochineal  have  been  smeared  upon  the  white,  it  should  be  well 
rinsed  out  with  cold  water  before  sulphuring. 

MADDER   RED. 

For  100  lbs.  of  fabric  (generally  cloth  for  army  uniforms).  Dissolve 
20  lbs.  of  alum,  5  lbs.  of  tartar,  5.1bs.  of  muriate  of  tin.  Enter  the  goods; 
boiling  for  two  hours.  Remove,  cool,  and  drain  overnight.  Into  fresh 
water  stir  75  lbs.  of  good  Dutch  madder.  Enter  the  fabric  at  120^  F.,  and 
raise  the  temperature  to  200^  in  one  hour.    Handle,  rinse,  and  dry. 

MAQENTA. 

For  100  lbs.  of  fabric  Dissolve  8  oz.  of  magenta  crystals  in  boiling 
water  and  strain  through  a  flannel  sieve.  Cool  the  bath  to  170^  F.,  in  which 
handle  the  fabric  half  an  hour.  Varying  the  quantity  of  magenta  crystals 
will  cause  variation  in  the  shade.  A  few  lbs.  of  soap  will  aid  in  securing 
evenness  of  color. 

CRIMSON  WITH  COCHINEAL. 

For  100  lbs.  of  thibets.  Dissolve  10  lbs.  of  tarUr,  6  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
tin,  and  boil  the  goods  in  this  solution  for  two  hours.  Prepare  a  fresh  bath 
with  20  lbs.  of  cochineal  paste  with  water  at  170^  F. ;  increase  the  tempera- 
ture to  200^.    Remove,  cool,  and  rinse. 

Where  hard  water  is  employed,  the  color  will  be  very  brilliant ;  in  the 
case  of  river  water,  about  3  lbs.  of  whiting  may  be  added.  For  Orleans  with 
Turkey-red  warps,  the  coloring  should  be  effected  in  one  operation,  the 
paste,  tartar,  and  nitrate  of  tin  being  all  added  at  once.  Muriate  of  tin 
must  not  be  employed. 
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For  100  lbs.  of  &bric.  Dissolve  6  lbs.  of  alom,  5  lbs.  of  cream  of  tartar, 
2  lbs.  of  saleratus,  5  lbs.  of  mariate  of  tin,  with  sufficient  cochineal  paste  to 
produce  the  required  shade.  Handle  the  fabric  at  180^  F.  This  color  is 
faster  and  better  suited  for  oarpetings  than  that  obtained  with  magenta. 

DAHUA. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Stir  20  lbs.  of  good  cudbear  in  a  little  water, 
straining  through  a  sieve  into  a  clean  kettle.  Heat  the  bath  to  180^,  and 
then  add  2  lbs.  of  muriate  of  tin.  Enter  for  one  hour  without  boiling. 
Rinse  and  dry. 

Crude  acetic  acid  or  wood  vinegar  can  be  used  to  obtain  fine  red  shades 
of  peach  color,  and  ammonia  or  pearl-ash  for  blue  shades.  Orchil  maj  be 
substituted  for  cudbear.    This  dye  should  never  be  boiled. 

HABOOM. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Boil  20  lbs.  of  cudbear,  or  25  lbs.  of  orchil,  and 
4  oz.  of  magenta  crystals  for  ten  minutes.  Cool  the  dye  to  175^  F.  Enter 
the  fabric  or  wool,  increase  the  temperature  to  212^.  Remove,  rinse,  and 
dry. 

YELLOWS. 

TBLLOW. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Dissolve  15  lbs.  of  alum,  4  lbs.  of  cream  of  tartar, 
10  lbs.  of  muriate  of  tin,  1  lb.  of  tin  crystals,  2  lbs.  of  flavine,  or  8  lbs.  of 
quercitron  bark.  Boil  until  the  flavine  is  dissolved,  and  cool  to  170^  F. 
Enter  the  wool,  and  while  handling  raise  the  temperature  to  212^,  then 
allowing  the  goods  to  remain  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Remove,  cool, 
and  rinse.  Cochineal  may  be  added  for  dark  yellows,  omitting  the  alum  if 
the  color  approaches  orange,  as  it  causes  this  color  to  become  dull  and 
blurred.  A  few  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  will  sometimes  increase  the  brill- 
iancy of  the  yellow.  Picric  acid  is  employed  for  delicate  tints  of  yellow, 
and  may  be  made  last  by  muriate  of  tin. 

BALGE  TBLLOW. 

This  color  is  generally  employed  on  cassimere  for  vestings.  The  goods 
should  be  previously  well  bleached  by  sulphuring. 

For  five  pieces  of  goods,  each  of  10  lbs.  weight.  Dissolve  in  water, 
heated  to  140^  F.,  5  lbs.  of  alum,  2  lbs.  of  muriate  of  tin,  and  the  liquor 
from  3  lbs.  of  fustic.  The  tannic  acid  should  be  previously  eliminated  from 
the  fustic  by  adding  ^  lb.  of  glue  to  the  boiling  fustic  liquor.  Handle  the 
goods  until  the  required  shade  is  obtained. 

OBANGB. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Boil  for  ten  minutes  5  lbs.  of  tartar,  3  lbs.  of 
flavine,  5  lbs.  of  cochineal,  1  lb.  of  tin  crystals,  10  lbs.  of  muriate  of  tin. 
Cool  the  kettle  to  180°  F.,  and  enter  the  wool  for  ten  minutes.  Then,  if 
even,  boil  for  half  an  hour;  if  uneven,  add  8  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Rinse  and  dry. 
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BAUiOV. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Boil  for  ten  minutes  10  lbs.  of  alnm,  8  lbs.  of 
tartar,  1  oz.  of  flavine,  5  oz.  of  cochineal,  6  lbs.  of  muriate  of  tin,  2  lbs.  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  Cool  to  180^  F.  Enter  the  wool,  handle,  and  boil  until 
even.  Cool  and  rinse.  The  shade  may  be  varied  hj  adding  more  or  less 
cochineal  or  flayine. 

SALMON  WITH  MADDER. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Dissolve  10  lbs.  of  alum,  8  lbs.  of  tartar,  4  lbs.  of 
muriate  of  tin,  8  lbs.  of  madder,  4  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Heat  to  170^ 
F.,  and  enter  the  goods  for  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  increase  the 
temperature  to  212^.  The  madder  being  a  fast  colour,  the  wool  must  be 
handled  quickly  at  first,  because  longer  boiling  will  not  remove  patches. 

GREENS. 

GRXEN  FOR  BROADCLOTH. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Dissolve  15  lbs.  of  alum,  8  lbs.  of  tartar,  8  lbs.  of 
muriate  of  tin,  and  20  lbs.  of  fustic.  The  fustic  should,  of  course,  be  first  ' 
boiled  in  water,  to  which  the  other  constituents  of  the  kettle  may  be  added. 
The  wool  should  be  entered,  and  the  dye  raised  to  slow  boiling  for  about 
one  hour.  Remove  and  cool.  Prepare  with  fresh  boiling  water  80  lbs.  of 
weld  as  a  bath,  to  which  add  8  lbs.  of  soda.  Cool  to  180^  F.,  and  enter  the 
prepared  wool,  allowing  it  to  remain  for  one  hour ;  but  the  bath  must  not  be 
brought  to  the  boiL  Remove.  The  wool  is  now  colored  a  fine  yellow,  and 
is  finished  with  indigo  in  the  blue  vat. 

This  mode  of  coloring  is  expensive,  but  the  results  are  good. 

/  ANOTHER  GREEN  FOR  BROADCLOTH. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Color  well  in  the  blue  vat.  Dissolve  16  lbs.  of 
alum,  2  lbs.  of  tartar,  2  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  which  bath  boil  the 
wool  for  one  hour.  Prepare  a  fresh  kettle  by  boiling  25  lbs.  of  fustic  and 
8  lbs.  of  logwood  in  water.  Cool  to  180^  F.,  and  enter  the  prepared  wool, 
handling  well  for  ten  minutes ;  then  increase  the  temperature  to  212^  for 
half  an  hour.  Remove  and  cool.  The  color  may  be  tested  by  hand-fulling 
with  strong  soap. 

LOGWOOD   GREEN. 

This  color  is  a  common  one,  better  suited  to  coarse  cloth.  For  100  lbs. 
of  broadcloth.  Boil  the  cloth  for  one  hour  in  a  solution  of  15  lbs.  of  alum, 
8  lbs.  of  tartar,  2  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Remove  and  cool.  Boil  in 
fresh  water  for  half  an  hour  15  lbs.  of  fustic  and  10  lbs.  of  logwood,  into 
which  bath,  at  a  temperature  of  180^,  reel  the  doth  for  one  hour,  and  then 
expose  it  to  the  air.  During  the  airing  run  off  half  the  liquor,  and  reduce 
the  temperature  to  130^.  Then  add  the  solution  of  2  lbs.  of  pearl-ash,  or  of 
8  lbs.  of  soda-ash,  or  4  paib  Of  urine.  Reel  the  cloth  for  twenty  minutes 
and  wash.  If  darker  shades  should  be  desired,  more  logwood  may  be  em- 
ployed. 
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CHBOMB  GRKXN. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool  Dissolve  4  lbs.  of  bidiromate  of  potash,  10  lbs.  of 
alum,  and  2  lbs.  of  tartar  in  a  kettle  of  fresh  water,  in  which  boil  the  wool 
for  one  hoar.  Remoye,  oool,  and  rinse.  Prepare  an  infusion  of  20  lbs.  of 
fustic  and  10  lbs.  of  logwood.  Cool  to  180^,  and  enter  the  prepared  wool, 
boiling  for  half  an  hour.  Cool,  and  rinse.  This  color  darkens  in  drying 
and  finishing,  and  is  not  very  durable. 

ORSBX  FOR  TARN. 

For  100  lbs.  of  yam.  Dissolve  by  boiling  20  lbs.  of  alum,  8  lbs.  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  3  lbs.  of  extract  of  indigo,  1  lb.  of  picric  acid.  Cool  to  180^  F., 
and  enter  the  yam,  bringing  the  bath,  after  quickly  handling  the  wool,  to  a 
boil.  The  addition  of  a  few  pounds  of  common  salt  will  assist  in  rendering 
the  color  even,  especially  if  the  yam  be  spun  of  new  wool. 

ANIUNB  ORBBN. 

The  crystals  of  aniline  green  are  red-colored  in  dry  state ;  the  color  is 
not  so  brilliant  from  aniline  crystals  that  have  been  kept  even  a  short  period 
of  time.  The  dye  is,  therefore,  best  prepared  immediately  before  use ;  and 
the  following  method  may  l>e  adopted,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Reimann 
('*  Handbook  of  Aniline  Colours,"  pp.  77  to  133).  8  lbs.  of  magenta  crys- 
tals are  mixed  with  3  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  lb.  of  water.  To  this 
solution,  when  cold,  1^  lbs.  of  aldehyde  are  added,  and  the  whole  well  mixed 
upon  a  water-bath  until  the  liquid,  when  dropped  into  acidulated  water, 
exhibits  a  fine  blue  color.  The  solution  may  then  be  poured  into  8  gallons 
of  boiling  water,  to.  which  is  added  the  solution  of  3  lbs.  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  Boil  this  liquid  for  a  few  minutes,  and  filter  through  a  cotton  cloth. 
A  fine  green  dye  passes  through  the  filter  as  the  filtrate,  and  a  dark  blue- 
gray  residue  remains.  Colored  silk  with  aniline  green,  when  exposed  to 
300^  of  dry  heat,  changes  to  blue ;  but  colored  wool  suffers  no  change. 

ANIUNB  ORBKN   WITU  PICRIC  ACID. 

For  100  lbs.  of  woollen  goods.  First  color  with  aniline  blue,  as  de- 
scribed under  Blue.  Remove  the  cloth  or  yam,  and  add  1  lb.  of  picric  acid 
and  6  lbs.  of  alum  to  the  dye.  When  the  solution  is  complete,  enter  the 
woollens,  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  cool,  and  rinse.  This  gpreen  is  not  so 
fast  nor  so  bright  as  the  former. 

OUVB  GRBBN. 

This  color  is  chiefly  used  for  broadcloths.  For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Dip 
first  in  the  blue  vat.  Then  prepare  a  kettle  by  boiling  20  lbs.  of  fustic  and 
10  lbs.  of  logwood ;  to  the  infusion  add  10  lbs.  of  alum,  2  lbs.  of  tartar,  2  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  10  lbs.  of  madder,  10  lbs.  of  turmeric  Boil  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  cool  the  dye  to  180°  F.  Enter  the  blued  wool,  handling 
well  for  ten  minutes,  and  boiling  for  one  hour  and  a  half.  The  shade  may 
be  varied  by  the  addition  of  more  or  less  logwood  or  madder. 
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OLIVES. 

BICHBOMB  OUYB. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wooL  Boil  the  wool  for  one  hour  in  a  kettle  in  which  has 
been  dissolred  2  lbs.  of  bichromate  of  potash,  2  lbs.  of  tartar,  and  5  lbs.  of 
alnm.  Remove,  cool,  and  rinse.  Prepare  by  boiling  for  ten  minutes  a 
kettle  of  20  lbs.  of  fustic,  5  lbs.  of  logwood,  and  20  lbs.  of  madder.  Cool 
to  180^  F.,  and  enter  the  prepared  wool.  After  well  handling,  boil  slowly 
for  half  an  hour,  adding  a  solution  of  2  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Cudbear, 
camwood,  or  peawood,  may  be  used  instead  of  madder.  Turmeric  is  too 
fugitive  to  be  employed  with  chrome  colors. 

▲  CHEAP  OUYB. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  BoQ  for  one  hour  80  lbs.  of  fustic,  6  lbs.  of  log- 
wood, and  then  add  10  lbs.  of  sumach,  5  lbs.  of  madder,  10  lbs.  of  r^d 
Sanders,  and  8  lbs.  of  tartar,  boiling  for  ten  minutes.  Cool  to  180^  F.,  and 
enter  the  wool,  boiling  for  one  hour.  Then  add  a  solution  of  2  Ibs^  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  -again  boiling  slowly  for  half  an  hour.  Darken  with 
5  lbs.  of  copperas.  When  the  wool  has  become  even,  cool  the  dye  and  add 
two  pails  of  urine. 

OUYB  ON  ZEPHYB. 

For  100  lbs.  of  yam.  ^  First  boil  the  yam  for  one  hour  in  a  solution  of 
20  lbs.  of  alum,  6  lbs.  of  tartar,  and  2  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Various 
shades  may  be  obtained  upon  the  prepared  wool  with  fustic,  turmeric,  orchil, 
extract  of  indigo,  and  picric  add. 

BROWNS. 

CHBOMB  BBOWN. 

For  100  lbs.  of  fabric.  Boil  for  one  hour  in  a  bath  of  2  lbs.  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  5  lbs.  of  tartar.  Then  prepare  a  fresh  kettie  with  10  lbs. 
of  peachwood,  1  lb.  of  logwood,  and  1  lb.  of  tartar,  boiling  for  ten  minutes. 
Cool  to  175^  F.,  entering  and  boiling  the  fabric  for  half  an  hour.  The 
above  proportion  of  tartar  and  chrome  should  be  strictiy  adhered  to,  in 
order  that  ihe  color  may  become  even. 

CHROMB  RBD-BROWN. 

Prepare  as  for  chrome  brown.  Then  produce  the  desired  shade  by  means 
of  fustic  or  picric  acid.  Evenness  can  be  attained  by  employing  sufficient 
tartar. 

CAMWOOD   BBOWN. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Boil  until  thoroughly  incorporated  100  lbs.  of 
camwood,  20  lbs.  of  sumach,  5  lbs.  of  logwood,  and  2  lbs.  of  tartar.  Cool 
to  190^  F.,  boiling  the  wool,  aftor  careful  handling,  for  one  hour.  Add  a 
solution  of  2  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  again  boiling  for  half  an  hour. 
Darken  with  a  solution  of  6  lbs.  of  copperas ;  and,  to  obtain  a  deeper  shade, 
add  8  pails  of  urine.    Remove  and  cool  quickly. 

VOL.  V.  HO.  TI.  68 
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WAST  BBOWH. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Boil  for  a  few  miiifites  15  lbs.  of  camwood,  90  Ib«. 
of  madder,  10  lbs.  of  fustic,  16  lbs.  of  sumach,  5  lbs.  of  logwood,  and  2  lbs. 
of  tartar.  Coo),  and  enter  the  wool,  boiling  for  one  hour,  adding  aftej> 
wards  2  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Darken  with  6  lbs.  of  copperas,  and 
deepen  with  8  pails  of  urine,  or  with  soda. 

Another  fast  brown,  but  more  expensive  than  die  former,  maj  be  col- 
ored by  the  following  method.  For  100  lbs.  of  wool:  Dissolve  20  lbs. 
of  alum,  3  lbs.  of  tartar,  and  6  lbs.  of  muriate  of  tin,  and  boil  the  wool  for 
ten  minutes  in  the  solution,  allowing  it  to  remain  overnight.  To  a  kettle 
of  fresh  water  at  140^  F.,  add  100  lbs.  of  madder ;  and  handle  the  wool  in 
this  bath  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  boiling  for  twenty  minutes.  Remove, 
cool,  and  rinse,  finishing  to  the  required  shade  in  the  blue  vat. 

UQHT  BROWN. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Boil  15  lbs.  of  fustic,  10  lbs  of  madder,  12  lbs. 
of  camwood,  2  lbs.  of  tartar,  for  ten  minutes.  Cool  to  180^,  and  enter  the 
wool,  handling  well.  Boil  for  one  hour ;  and  add  H  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
copper.    Boil  again  for  twenty  minutes ;  and  darken  with  2  lbs.  of  copperas. 

Browns  on  wool  should  never  contain  an  excess  of  chrome  or  peachwood. 

BISMARCK. 

For  50  lbs.  of  (kbric  Dissolve  10  lbs.  of  alum,  2  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid, 
2  oz.  extract  of  indigo,  1  ox.  of  fustic,  3  ox.  of  madder.  Cool  and  enter 
the  fabric.  Boil  for  half  an  hour.  Remove,  cool,  and  rinse.  Pass  the 
fabric  next  through  a  cold  bath  of  3  lbs.  of  peachwood,  5  lbs.  of  fustic,  and 
\  lb.  of  logwood,  with  8  lbs.  of  dissolved  alum.  Cudbear,  orchil,  or  ma- 
genta and  picric  acid  may  be  substituted  for  the  madder,  sometimes  with 
the  advantage  of  greater  evenness  of  color. 

ANILUnB  BISMARCK. 

For  50  lbs.  of  part  cotton  fabric.  Dissolve  1^  oz.  of  aniline  brown  in 
boiling  alcohol.  Enter  the  goods  at  170^  F.,  and  handle  until  even ;  then 
color  the  cotton  as  for  cotton  warps.  A  bath  of  strong  alum  water,  sulphu- 
ric acid,  cudbear,  indigo-extract,  fustic,  or  picric  acid  will  yield  a  good 
Bismarck  with  mousselines  or  thibets. 

On  zephyr,  Bismarck  of  any  desired  shade  may  be  obtained  according  to 
the  following  method,  by  varying  the  strength  of  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
dye  materials :  For  100  lbs.  of  yam.  Boil  the  yam  for  one  hour  in  a  bath 
of  20  lbs.  of  alum  and  5  lbs.  of  crade  tartar.  Add  a  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  cudbear,  fustic,  or  picric  acid,  and  indigo-extract;  ^  lb.  of 
cudbear,  5  lbs.  of  fustic,  and  1  ox.  of  indigo-extract  are  in  good  proportion. 

MODS  WITH  nCDIOO  BOTTOM. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Color  lightly  with  indigo-blue.  Prepare  a  bedk 
at  180<^  F.,  with  2  lbs.  of  tartar,  15  lbs.  of  fustic,  6  lbs.  of  cudbear,  and 
8  lbs.  of  madder.  Enter  the  wool  and  boil  for  one  hour.  Darken  with 
copperas,  or  deepen  with  sulphate  of  copper. 
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MODS  WITHOUT    INDIGO. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Prepare  a  bath  with  2  lbs.  of  tartar,  5  lbs.  of 
sumach,  1  lb.  of  logwood,  4  lbs.  of  fastio,  2  lbs.  of  cudbear,  and  6  lbs.  of 
madder.  Enter  the  wool  at  180^  F.,  boiling  slowly  for  one  hour.  Darken 
with  2  lbs.  of  copperas,  boiling  for  twenty  minutes.  Remove  and  expose  to 
the  air ;  cool  for  half  an  hour  and  rinse.  Smaller  quantities  of  dye-stuff  in 
the  same  proportion  to  each  other  will  yield  lighter  colors. 

DRABS  AND  SLATES. 

DRAB. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Dissolve  2  lbs.  of  tartar,  5  lbs,  of  camwood,  3  lbs, 
of  sumach,  3  lbs.  of  fustic,  and  1  lb.  of  logwood.  Enter  the  wool  at  180^ 
F.,  boiling  for  one  hour.  Then  add  3  lbs.  of  copperas  in  solution,  and  agaiq 
boil  for  twenty  minutes.    Cool,  expose  to  the  air,  and  rinse. 

Another  drab  may  be  obtained  with  a  bath  of  2  lbs.  of  tartar,  1  lb.  of 
madder,  1  lb.  of  camwood,  1  lb.  of  cudbear,  1  lb.  of  fustic,  1  lb.  of  logwood, 
and  1  lb.  of  sumach.    Proceed  to  darken,  air,  and  rinsd  as  before. 

8LATB. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Prepare  a  bath  with  2  lbs.  of  tartar,  2  lbs.  of 
sumach,  8  lbs.  of  logwood,  and  2  lbs.  of  cudbear.  Enter  the  wool  at  180^ 
F.,  and  boil  slowly  for  one  hour.  Darken  with  a  solution  of  3  lbs.  of  cop- 
peras.   After  twenty  minutes  remove,  air,  and  rinse, 

PURPLB  SLATB. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Prepare  a  bath  with  2  lbs.  of  tartar,  3  lbs.  of 
sumach,  1^  lbs.  of  logwood,  and  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  2  ox.  of  aniline 
purple.  Enter  the  wool  at  180^  F.,  and  boil  slowly  for  one  hour.  Darken 
with  2  lbs.  of  copperas.     Handle,  cool,  rinse,  and  dry. 

6T0NB   COLOR. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wooL  Prepare  a  bath  with  2  lbs.  of  tartar,  4  lbs.  of 
Bumachi  1  lb.  of  logwood,  5  lbs.  of  fustic,  and  2  lbs.  of  madder.  Boil  the 
wool  slowly  for  one  hour ;  darken  with  3  lbs.  of  copperas. 

8ILYSR  GRAY. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Prepare  a  bath  with  1  lb.  of  crude  tartar,  \  lb.  of 
nut-galls,  I  lb.  of  cudbear,  and  \  lb.  of  logwood.  Enter  the  wool  at  180^ 
F.,  handling  well.  Then  increase  the  temperature  to  200^  F.  for  one  hour ; 
cool  and  darken  with  copperas.    When  even,  remove,  air,  and  rinse. 

LAVSNDBR. 

For  50  lbs.  of  fabric  (thibets  or  zephyr).  Prepare  a  bath,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  180^,  with  5  lbs.  of  alum,  5  lbs.  of  cream  of  tartar,  6  oz.  of  indigo- 
extract,  6  oz.  of  cochineal  paste.  Enter  the  cloth  and  boil  until  even.  If 
the  thibets  are  of  mixed  silk,  the  silk  will  remain  uncolored ;  it  may  be 
^yed  red  by  substituting  cudbear  or  orchil  for  the  cochineal  paste ;  or  the 
wool  may  be  colored  mode  and  the  silk  a  golden  yellow  by  employing  cud- 
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bear  and  turmeric  infftead  of  fustic  and  cochineal.  Sulphuric  add  instead 
of  tartar,*  cudbear  or  orchil  instead  of  cochineal  paste,  are  more  economical 
in  the  case  of  coarser  goods  without  silk. 

PURPLES. 

▲NILINK  PURPLE. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool.  Dissolve  12  oz.  of  Perkin^s  purple  in  1  quart  of 
hot  alcohol,  straining  the  solution  through  a  flannel  sieve.  Add  4  lbs.  of 
acetic  acid,  4  lbs.  of  alum,  and  1  lb.  of  tartar.  Enter  the  wool  at  176^  F., 
and  after  handling,  bring  the  bath  to  a  boil  for  one  hour.  Should  a  blue 
shade  be  desired,  add  3  lbs.  of  diluted  sulphuric  add ;  if  a  red  shade,  the 
following  method  is  to  be  preferred :  12  oz.  of  Perkin^s  purple,  dissolved 
and  strained  as  before  (Hofmann^s  purple  does  not  require  alcohol).  Add 
separately  2  oz.  of  magenta  and  4  lbs.  of  acetic  acid.  Enter  at  170^  F., 
handh'ng  quickly  at  first 

BLACKS. 

CRROMB  BLACK. 

For  100  lbs.  of  wool  or  &bric.  Dissolve  2^  lbs.  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  2  lbs.  of  argol.  Boil  the  fabric  or  wool  in  this  solution  for  one  hour. 
Cool  and  rinse. 

Boil  in  fresh  water  25  lbs.  of  logwood  and  10  lbs.  of  fustic,  adding  |  lb. 
of  argol,  \  lb.  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Enter  the  prepared  wool.  Boil  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Remove,  cool,  and  rinse.  For  Orleans  and  last- 
ings  with  colored  warps,  the  sulphuric  add  must  be  omitted.  A  blue-black 
may  be  obtained  by  omitting  the  fustic  and  some  of  the  logwood. 

SUMACH  BLACK. 

For  100  lbs.  of  doth.  Dissolve  40  lbs.  of  sumach  and  2  lbs.  of  argol. 
Enter  the  fabric,  boiling  slowly  for  one  hour.  Remove  the  fabric,  and  add 
to  the  beck  6  lbs.  of  copperas  and  2  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Enter  at 
190^  F.  for  half  an  hour.  Remove  and  air.  Cool  the  dye  to  150^  F.,  and 
add  a  solution  of  4  lbs.  of  soda-ash.  Run  through  for  fifteen  minutes, 
remove,  and  rinse.  This  dye  upon  broaddoth  will  take  colors  from  the 
printing  block,  and  may  be  disdiarged  during  steaming  if  oxalic  add  ia 
mixed  with  the  colors. 

FAST  BLACK. 

This  color  prepared  without  iron,  copper,  chrome,  or  logwood  is  not 

suited  to  common  goods,  but  is  adapted  for  application  to  mixed  goods, 

'  such  as  hosiery.      Color  the  fabric  with  lac-scarlet.      Then  pass  it  through 

a  warm  bath  of  weak  soda-lye  (about  5  lbs.  of  soda).     Rinse,  and  finish  in 

the  indigo-vat  until  black,  — 6  lbs.  of  indigo  to  100  lbs.  of  fabric. 

CHBAP  BLACK. 

For  100  lbs.  of  doth.  Boil  in  a  bag  for  half  an  hour  25  lbs.  of  logwood 
and  10  lbs.  of  fustic,  and  to  the  bath  add  3  lbs.  of  blue  vitrioU  1  lb.  of  tartar. 
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and  ^  lb.  of  hydrocUorio  acid.    Enter  the  doth,  boil  for  one  hour,  and  then 
paM  through  a  warm  lohition  of  6  lbs.  of  soda.    The  dye  is  very  fbgitiTe. 

BLACK  FOR  8ILK-6TRIPBD  THIBBT8. 

For  5  pieces  of  fabric,  each  piece  weighing  10  lbs.  Dissolve  5  lbs.  of 
copperas,  1  lb.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  2  lbs.  of  tartar,  1^  oz.  of  chloride  of 
tin  crystals,  or  3  ozs.  of  oxychloride  of  tin.*  Enter  the  fabric  over  a  reel, 
and  boil  for  one  and  a  half  hours.  Remove,  cool,  and  rinse.  Prepare  a 
fresh  bath  with  25  lbs.  of  logwood.  Cool  to  180^  F.,  and  enter  the  pre- 
pared goods,  handling  them  quickly.  Cool  to  180^,  adding  2  lbs.  of  liquor 
ammonia.    After  fifteen  minutes,  rinse  and  dry. 

COLORS   ON   WOOL  AND    WARPS. 

8LATK8  AND  MODES  ON  WHTTB  WARPS. 

For  15  pieces  of  goods,  each  piece  weighing  10  lbs.  Dissolve  20  lbs.  of 
alum,  15  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  2  lbs.  of  extract  of  indigo,  6  lbs.  of  cudbear, 
1  oz.  of  aniline  purple  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol.  Cool  to  180°  F.,  and  enter 
the  fabric,  reeling  for  one  hour,  and  raising  the  temperature  to  boiling. 
Remove  and  rinse.  Then  reel  through  a  cold  bath  of  50  lbs.  of  sumach  for 
half  an  hour,  and  afterwards  through  a  cold  bath  containing  a  solution  of 
10  lbs.  of  copperas,  2  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  2  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  iron. 
Remove  and  rinse. 

MAOSNTA  ON  OOTTON  WARPS. 

For  50  lbs.  of  fabric.  First  color  with  the  magenta  as  for  wool.  Then 
take  the  £ibric  through  a  cold  bath  of  2  lbs.  of  nut-galls,  handling  for  twenty 
minutes.  Dissolve  1^  oz.  of  magenta  crystals,  adding  the  solution  to  a 
cold  bath.  Enter  the  goods  fVesh  from  ^e  nut-galls ;  handle  for  half  an 
hour.    Rmse  and  dry. 

PURFLB  ON  COTTON  WARPS. 

For  50  lbs.  of  fabric.  Color  first  a  light  purple,  and  then  pass  through 
a  bath  containing  2  lbs.  of  nut-galls.  Dissolve  2  oz.  of  aniline  purple  in 
alcohol,  and  with  it  prepare  a  cold  bath.  Enter  the  goods.  Reel  quickly 
at  first,  then  slowly  for  half  an  hour. 

SCARLET  ON  COTTON  WARPS. 

For  50  lbs.  of  fabric.  Color  first  scarlet  as  for  wool.  Then  pass  through 
a  cold  bath  containing  a  large  quantity  of  sumach  for  half  an  hour,  and  after- 
wards through  a  solution  of  8  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  tin.  Have  the  mordant  as 
little  diluted  as  possible,  and  handle  for  ten  minutes.  Then  take  the  fabric 
through  a  cold  bath  of  8  lbs.  of  alum  and  5  pails  of  fustic  liquor,  to  which 
add  1  lb.  of  whiting  or  chalk.  Afterwards  pass  through  a  cold  bath  con- 
taining 25  lbs.  of  peachwood. 

SAXON  BLUE  ON  COTTON  WARPS. 

For  50  lbs.  of  fabric.    Color  first  as  for  wool.    Then  handle  for  fifteen 
*  Obtained  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  muriate  of  tin. 
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miiuites  in  a  cold  bath  eontaining  S  Ibt.  of  nitrate  of  iron  and  2  Iba.  of 
muriate  of  tin.  In  a  fireth  kettle  diatolTO  1  lb.  of  yefiew  pnutiate  of  potad, 
to  which  add  2  lbs.  of  ralphuric  acid.  Enter  cold,  and  pass  again  throogh 
the  mordant.    Rinse  and  drj. 

▲NILUrS  BLUB  ON  COTTON  WARPS. 

For  60  lbs.  of  fabric.  Color  first  as  for  wool.  Then  color  the  eotton 
with  the  pmssiate  of  potash  and  the  nitrate  of  iron  altematelj,  until  the 
desired  shade  is  obtained. 

BLACK  AND  ORANQB  ON  COTTON  WARPS. 

For  60  lbs.  of  black  wool  with  white  warps.  Run  10  lbs.  of  the  doth  at 
a  time  through  a  cold  beck  of  10  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead,  preyiouslj  boiled 
for  twenty  minutes  with  6  lbs.  of  litharge.  Thence  take  each  10  lbs. 
through  a  cold  weak  lime  bath,  and  again  through  a  warm  bath  containing 
10  lbs.  of  bichromate  of  potash.  Again  through  weak  lime  water.  In 
coloring  orange  on  cotton,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fab- 
ric should  not  be  taken  directly  from  the  lead  beck  into  the  chrome  in  order 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  bleared  stripes. 

ORBBN  ON  WHITB  WARP8. 

For  60  lbs.  of  fabric.  First  color  the  wool  green  as  for  jam.  llien 
color  the  warp  with  Saxony  blue,  passing  the  blued  fiibric  through  a  bedc 
containing  10  lbs.  of  alum  and  10  lbs.  of  fostic  liquor.  For  an  intensely 
yellow  shade,  citron  bark  or  turmeric  may  be  added. 

RANDOMS,  OR  CLOUDED  YARNS. 
On  the  large  scale  the  random  yams  are  colored  in  machines,  but  the 
following  method  can  be  recommended  for  coloring  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner :  The  yam  is  first  scoured  with  soap  and  bleached,  and  16  to  20  lbs. 
are  parted  off  into  bandfuls  of  about  1  lb.  of  yam  each.  The  yam  thus 
mechanically  prepared  is  laid  in  a  bath  of  water,  slightly  acidified  with 
muriate  of  tin  to  neutralize  the  small  quantity  of  alkali  still  remaining  in  the 
yarn. 

SCARLET  RANDOM. 

A  kettle  should  be  prepared  of  the  following  dimensions :  6  feet  in 
length,  2  feet  2  inches  in  width,  and  7  inches  in  depth,  made  of  copper 
thickly  tinned.  The  bath  may  be  heated  by  steam  or  by  fire.  The  kettle 
should  be  filled  with  water  to  within  2  inches  of  the  rim,  and  the  water 
raised  to  a  boil.  Then  add  1^  lbs.  of  ground  cochineal,  2  ox.  of  flaTine, 
^  lb.  of  tartar,  3  lbs.  of  scarlet  spirit  (muriate  of  tin),  and  2  oz.  of  tin 
crystals.  Boil  for  five  minutes,  then  remove  the  source  of  heat.  The  height 
of  the  liquid  in  the  kettle  should  be  adjusted  to  the  depth  of  dye  required 
upon  the  yarn ;  if  the  level  of  the  dye  is  low,  there  will  be  much  white  and 
little  scarlet;  if  high,  much  scarlet  and  little  white. 

The  yam  must  now  be  hung  upon  sticks  in  the  following  manner: 
The  kettle  being  26  inches  wide,  the  sticks,  to  bear  fiuriy  on  the  rim,  should 
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be  at  least  SO  inches  long,  f  inch  broad,  and  \  inch  thick.  Taking  two 
sticks  in  his  rig^t  hand  and  one  handfol  of  the  soaked  ywm  in  his  left,  the 
dyer  hangs  it  upon  the  sticks,  skein  by  skein ;  ho  then  grasps  one  of  the 
sticks  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  allows  the  other  to  remain  supported 
hy  the  yam.  The  upper  sdck  is  then  placed  against  two  pegs  2^  inches 
firom  another  pair  of  pegs,  each  peg  of  the  pair  being  26  inches  from  the 
other.  The  yam  being  drawn  from  the  upper  stick,  a  second  stick  is  laid  on 
the  nearer  side  of  the  nearer  pair  of  pegs,  the  yam  being  then  carried  back 
to  the  more  distant  pair  of  pegs,  and  th^re  secured  by  another  stick.  The 
yam,  thus  folded  backward  and  forward,  is  thoroughly  wetted  with  cold 
water,  and  is  then  immersed  in  the  kettle.  All  the  contents  of  the  sticks 
may  be  handled  at  one  time,  by  means  of  a  pole  passed  under  the  whole 
series  of  sticks.  After  twenty  minutes  the  yam  will  be  a  good  scarlet,  and 
may  be  taken  out  and  rinsed.  The  rinsing  water  should  be  allowed  to  flow 
down  upon  the  yam,  so  that  the  dye  may  not  be  carried  on  to  the  whites. 
By  this  method  one  man  can  color  150  lbs.  of  yam  daily,  without  assistanoe. 

ORVVOK   RANDOM. 

The  yam  should  be  scoured  as  for  scarlet.  The  kettle  is  prepared  with 
^  lb.  of  flayine,  ^  lb.  of  tartar,  2  lbs.  of  muriate  of  tin,  2  oz.  of  tin  crystals, 
6  oz.  of  cochineal,  and  the  bath  is  raised  to  the  boiling-point  for  ten  min- 
utes before  the  wet  yam  is  entered.    In  twenty  minutes  remove  and  rinse. 

SAXON   BLUE  RANDOM. 

Prepare  the  kettle  with  6  oz.  of  extract  of  indigo,  2  lbs.  of  alum,  1  lb.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  ^  lb.  of  muriate  of  tin.  Raise  the  temperature  to  190^ 
F.,  and  then  remove  the  source  of  heat.  Enter  the  wet  yam.  The  yam 
may  be  bleached  after  coloring,  being  well  rinsed  after  removal  from  the 
sulphur-house. 

PRUSSIAN   BLUB    RANDOM. 

The  yam  must  be  unbleached.  Soak  the  yam  in  the  dilute  muriate  of 
tin  bath ;  and  prepare  the  kettle  with  ^  lb.  red  prussiate  of  potash  (to  every 
15  lbs.  of  yam),  adding  ^  lb.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  lb.  of  muriate  of  tin. 
Heat  to  120^  F.,  and  enter  the  yam,  raising  the  bath  to  the  boiling-point  in 
the  course  of  an  hour.  Remove,  oool,  and  expose  to  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  for  several  hours;  then  rinse.  Should  the  yam  show  green 
spots,  a  few  minutes*  steaming  will  remedy  the  defect. 

MAGSNTA   RANDOM. 

Half  an  ounce  of  magenta  crystals  (to  20  lbs.  of  unbleached  yam)  dis- 
solved in  a  bath  heated  to  170^  F.  Treat  as  for  Saxon  blue ;  rinse  quickly, 
and  bleach  in  the  sulphur-house.    Rinse  again  in  cold  water. 

PURPLE  RANDOM. 

For  20  lbs.  of  yam.  Soak  the  yam  in  water  acidified  with  sulphuric  add 
(1  lb.  of  acid  to  6  pails  of  water).  Then  enter  it  in  a  bath  containing  \  oz. 
of  aniline  purple  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  to  which  is  added  1  lb.  of  acetic 
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acid.    Heat  to  160*'  F.,  and  enter  the  yarn  in  one  lot.    The  yam  should  be 
bleached  after  coloring. 

WOOLLEN  GOODS. 
Receipts  for  producing  the  nsnal  colors  on  goods  composed  entirely  of 
wool  may  be  conveniently  given  here. 

No.  1.    Black  (^Block).'-' 

Calcined  starch 10  lbs. 

Logwood  liquor,  at  21^  Tw b\  quarts 

Water l4     ». 

Sapan  liquor,  at  20"^  Tw 1^  pints 

Red  liquor,  at  10<*  Tw 6  quarts 

Nitrate  of  copper  (crystals) 8^  lbs. 

Nitrate  of  iron,  at  80^  Tw 2^  quarts 

Iron  liquor,  at  14<>  Tw IJ      »• 

No.  2.    Black  {BloUK).-^ 

Logwood  liquor,  at  6^  Tw 9  quarts 

Sapan  liquor,  at  B^*  Tw 9      „ 

Starch 2|  lbs. 

Boil,  and  add  before  cooling  — 

Sulphate  of  copper f  lb. 

Sulphate  of  iron ^  „ 

Extract  of  indigo |^  „ 

When' cold  add  — 

Nitrate  of  iron,  at  80^  Tw 1^  lbs. 

No.  3.    Black  {fw  French  Merinoi). — 

Logwood  liquor,  at  10^  Tw 6^  quarts 

Orchil  liquor,  at  10<»  Tw.  (blue  shade)  ...  2 

Starch 2|lbs. 

Gall  or  myrobalan  liquor,  at  20^  Tw.      ...  |  pint 

Boil,  and  add — 

Copperas 2  oz. 

Sulphate  of  Copper 2    „ 

Extract  of  indigo 12  „ 

When  cold  add— 

Nitrate  of  iron,  at  8**  Tw 15  „ 

No.  4.    Black  (for  Objects). -- 

Boiling  water    .    '. 1  gal. 

Sapan  liquor,  at  22"^  Tw ^  „ 

Logwood  liquor,  at  48^  Tw 1    „ 

Then  add  by  degrees  — 

Water i„ 

Li  which  has  been  dissolved  — 

Bichromate I^lb. 
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Thicken  with— 

Starch ^ 3^  Iba. 

Gum-Substitute      ..........  4    ,, 

Add  while  hot  — 

Sal-ammoniac ^i    «• 

Verdigris H    »» 

When  partially  cool  add  — 

Oxalic  add H    t» 

Mix  intimately  with  — 

Oil  of  turpentine \  pint 

YHien  quite  cold  add  — 

Nitrate  of  iron,  at  90°  Tw .  3f  lbs. 

Extract  of  indigo ^    t* 

No.  5.     Black  (both  for  Blotch  and  ObjecU).^ 

Logwood  liquor,  at  5^  Tw 1  quart 

Starch 4  oz. 

Boil,  and  add  when  cold  — 

Nitrate  of  iron,  at  SO^Tw 4  „ 

Nitrate  of  copper,  at  80°  Tw 1  „ 

Gall  liquor,  at  6°  Tw 6   „ 

No.  6.     Black,  — 

Logwood  liquor,  at  6J®  Tw 1  quart 

Gall  liquor,  at  S®  Tw 1  gill 

Orchil  liquor 5  ox. 

Starch 6   „ 

Boil,  and  add  while  warm — 

Extract  of  indigo 2^  „ 

When  cold  add  — 

Nitrate  of  iron 7^  „ 

No.  7.    Blue,  Dark.  — 

SUrch 12  oz. 

Water 1  gal. 

Boil,  and  while  still  hot  work  in  — 

Extract  of  indigo 1^  lbs. 

Tartaric  acid 4  oz. 

Oxalic  acid 6    „ 

Alum 10    „ 

No.  8.    Blue,  Dark  (atwther  shade).  — 

Extract  of  indigo 9  oz. 

Alum 12    „ 

Oxalic  acid 4^  „ 

Cochineal  liquor,  at  6°  Tw 7^  „ 

jGrum-water If  gals. 

The  depth  of  the  shade  can  of  course  be  easily  modified  by  an  increase  or 

▼OL.  ▼.  HO.  TI.  54 
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decrease  of  the  gum-water,  and  the  blae  can  reoeiye  a  bloomier  tone,  if  re- 
quired, by  a  slight  increase  of  the  cochineal. 

No.  9.    Blue,  Boyal.-- 

Oxalic  add ^  lb. 

Alum 6^  oz. 

Water ^  gaL 

Gum Sflbs. 

When  cold  add  — 

Percbloride  of  tin 4  oz. 

Redprussiate 20   „ 

Nitrate  of  iron,  at  80<>Tw 13   „ 

No.  10.    Brown,  Maroon. — 

Bark  liquor,  at  18<»  Tw 1  quart 

Cochineal  liquor,  at  6^  Tw 1     „ 

Gum 1   lb. 

Oxalic  acid ^  „ 

Alum 3x>z. 

Bichloride  of  tin,  at  100<»Tw .  5    „ 

Extract  of  indigo 1^  „ 

No.  11.    Brown, — 

Bark  liquor,  at  18«  Tw 2^  gals. 

Orchil  liquor,  at  11^  Tw I  gal. 

Cochineal  liquor,  at  6  Tw 2\  gals. 

Starch 4^  lbs. 

Boil  and  add  — 

Alum 18}  oz. 

Oxalic  acid 8{  „ 

Perchloride  of  tin 21     ,, 

Extract  of  indigo 4^  f» 

No.  12.    Brown,-- 

Berry  liquor,  at  18®  Tw 1  quart 

Orchil  liquor,  at  18<»  Tw 1     „ 

Starch 1  lb. 

Boil  and  add  — 

Alum 4  oz. 

Tartaric  acid 2    „ 

Copperas 2    „ 

No.  18.    Buff.  — 

Bark  liquor,  at  4©  Tw 1    gal. 

Orchil  liquor,  at  22®  Tw \    ,, 

Alum 4  lbs. 

No.  14.     Chocolate,  Dark.  — 

Orchil  liquor,  at  16®  Tw.  (blue) 1^  gals. 
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Alam 12  oz« 

Sal-ammoniac 2    „ 

Oxalic  acid 2    ,• 

Stir  till  the  mixture  ceases  to  froth,  and  add  — 

Starch IH    »» 

Calcined  starch 16^  •» 

And  add  — 

Extract  of  indigo 6      „ 

No.  15.     Chocolate,  Medium,  — 

Orchil  liquor,  at  16®  Tw 2  quarts 

Gum-water 2      „ 

Extract  of  indigo 1  oz. 

No.  16.     Chocolate,  Reddish,  — 

Orchil  liquor,  at  16<'  Tw 1  gal. 

Ammoniacal  cochineal  paste 7^  oz. 

Alum \  4    „ 

Oxalic  acid 1    ,, 

Sal-ammoniac 4    „ 

Stir  well  till  it  ceases  to  froth,  strain,  and  add  — 

Starch lib. 

Extract  of  indigo 8  oz. 

No.  17.     Qreen,  Dark.  — 

Bark  liquor,  at  17®  Tw 1^  gals. 

Extract  of  indigo 8  lbs. 

Sal-ammoniac 8  oz. 

Sulphate  of  alamina 1^  lbs. 

Dissolyed  in  — 

Water 3  pints 

Tartaric  acid 10  oz. 

Oxalic  add 7    „ 

Cool  down  and  add  — 

Perchloride  of  tin 10    „ 

Yellow  prussiate ?     •     •  ^    »« 

Gum  substitute,  according  to  the  pattern. 

No.  18.     Qreen ,  Dark,  — 

Bark  liquor,  at  16®  Tw 2  gals. 

Extract  of  indigo 1^  lbs. 

Alum 1  lb. 

Gum,  powdered 8  lbs. 

Heat  and  add  — 

Tartaric  acid 8  oz. 

When  cold  add  — 

Oxalic  add 2  ,. 

Perddorideoftin,  atlOO®Tw ^Ib. 
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No.  19.     Orem,  Lighter.  — 

Furtic  yellow,  at  12<»  Tw 1  gal. 

Extract  of  indigo ^  lb. 

Alum H  lbs. 

Tartaric  add 6  ox. 

Oxalic  acid 8    „ 

Gum-water 2  gala. 

Perchlorideoftin,  atlOOoTw ^  lb. 

For  the  brightest  greens,  berry-liquor  is  generally  employed  as  the  yel- 
low constituent.  Small  amounts  of  cochineal  liquor  are  oocasionally  added 
to  giye  more  bloom  and  brightness  to  the  blue  constituent. 

No.  20.     Oray,  Dark.  — 

Strong  ammoniacal  cochineal  liquor   ....  2  gals. 

White  tartar 1  lb. 

Alum ..••..  8  oz. 

Extract  of  indigo 8    „ 

Berry  liquor,  at  7®  Tw. 1^  quarts 

Thickening  according  to  the  pattern.    For  lighter  shades,  reduce  with  gum- 
water,  and  increase  the  proportion  of  the  acids. 

No.  21.    Pearly  Gray.-- 

Extract  of  indigo }  lb. 

Boiling  water 6  gals. 

Tartaric  add 2  lbs. 

Alum 2     „ 

Ammoniacal  cochineal  paste H  «> 

Gum-water 8  gals. 

Perchlorideoftin,  atlOO^Tw 1^  lbs. 

No.  22.     Gray,  Dark.  — 

Logwood  liquor,  at  6^  Tw 1  gal. 

Nitrate  of  iron,  at  89<»Tw 10  oz. 

Gum-water 1  gal. 

No.  23.     Lilac.  — 

Ammoniacal  cochineal  liquor ^  gal. 

Acetic  add  (weak) 1  quart 

Alum 10  oz. 

Oxalic  acid 8    „ 

Perchloride  of  tin 2  lbs. 

Extract  of  indigo 6  oz. 

Gum-water 2  gals. 

No.  24.     Orange.  — 

Bark  liquor,  at  IT^*  Tw 2  gals. 

Cochineal  liquor,  at  3^  Tw 1  gal. 

Gum 6^  Ibt. 
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Oxalic  acid 10  oz. 

Perohlorideoftin 1  lb.  5  oz. 

No.  25.    Ptnifc.— 

Ammoniacal  cochineal  paste 1  lb. 

Cochineal  in  fine  powder 1  „ 

Water 2  gals. 

Boil  down  to  1^  gallons,  and  add  -^ 

Oxalic  acid 6  os. 

Perehloride  of  tin 12   „ 

Gum-water 2  gals. 

No.  26.     YeUow,  — 

Berry  liquor,  at  IV  Tw 1  gal. 

Tin  crystals 14  oz. 

Gum 5  lbs. 

No.  27.    TeUoto.^ 

Bark  liquor,  at  18<*  Tw 1  gal. 

Orchil  liquor,  at  11®  Tw 1  lb. 

Alum 6  oz. 

Tartaric  acid 2    „ 

Oxalic  acid 2    „ 

Gum 8  lbs. 

Perehloride  of  tin,  at  lOSoTw 6  oz. 

No.  28.     Orange-Yellow.  — 

Berry  liquor,  at  16®  Tw 2  gals. 

Starch dibs. 

Boil,  and  mix  with — 

Alum 1|  Ibe. 

Tin  crystals 1  lb. 

Oxalic  acid 6  oz. 

No.  29.    Black  on  Woollen  Tarn.  — 

Extract  of  logwood  (solid) 6  lbs. 

Boiling  water 10^  pints 

DissoWe,  let  cool  and  settle,  and  add  the  dear  liquid  to  — 

Iron  liquor,  at  7®  Tw 1    lb. 

Nitrate  of  iron,  at  88®  Tw J  „ 

Gum  tragacanth -}  „ 

The  amount  of  gum  is  subject  to  modification  as  the  case  may  require.  The 
pieces,  when  printed,  are  exposed  to  the  air  for  six  hours,  steamed  for  forty- 
fiye  minutes,  rinsed,  and  dried. 

No.  80.    Broum  on  Woollen  Tarn. — 

Extract  of  peachwood  (solid) 2  lbs. 

Extract  of  bark  (solid) lib. 

Boiling  water 10|  pints 
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Cool,  let  settle,  and  thicken  with  — 

Gum  tragacanth ^  lb. 

Red' liquor,  at  7®  Tw i  »» 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  proceed  as  above.  If  a  darker  shade  is  required,  iron 
liquor  is  added. 

No.  81.    Bismarck  far  WooUen  Tarn,  — 

Bismarck  brown  (according  to  shade)     ...      1  oz. 

Boiling  water 10^  pints 

Cool,  settle,  and  thicken  with  — 

Gum  tragacanth    . 2^  oz. 

Surch 2^    „ 

Glue 4    „ 

After  printing,  age  for  six  hours  and  steam  at  190®  F. 

No.  32.     Ponceau  for  WooUen  Tarn,  — 

Ground  cochineal 1  lb. 

Water lOJ  pints 

Boil  and  strain ;  exhaust  the  residue  with  further  portions  of  water,  mix  the 
extracts,  concentrate  to  10^  pints ;  cool,  and  let  settle.  In  the  clear  liquor 
dissolve  — 

Oxalic  acid 6    oz. 

Tin  crystals 2^   >> 

Thicken  with  — 

Wheat  starch ^  lb. 

White  glue i  „ 

Print,  steam  at  190®  F.,  and  rinse. 

No.  88.     Scarlet  for  Woollen  Tarn,  — 
The  mixture  is  the  same  as  for  ponceau,  but  from  ^  to  1^  oz.  of  extract  of 
fustic,  previously  dissolved  in  water,  is  added. 


THE   HAIR-CLOTH   MANUFACTURE. 

A  RECENT  visit  of  the  editor  to  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  gave  him  the 
opportoiiity  of  observing  a  new  and  characteristic  branch  of  the 
textile  industry,  and  of  witnessing  a  fresh  and  most  interesting 
illustration  of  the  benefits  of  the  *' national  system"  of  political 
economy.  The  industry  which  we  refer  to  is  the  manu&cture  of 
furniture  hair-cloth  by  power,  as  conducted  by  the  Pawtucket  Hair- 
cloth Company.  The  company  has  a  capital  of  $500,000;  employs 
150  operatives  in  a  handsome  mill,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
and  turns  out  an  annual  product  of  many  hxmdred  thousand  dollars 
value.   Its  immediate  n^anagers  are  Mr.  Henry  D.  Metoal^  a  native 
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of  Boston,  who  conducts  the  commercial  operations;  and  Mr. 
H.  Littlefield,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  an  experienced  textile 
manufacturer  and  engineer,  who  attends  to  the  production  of  the 
fabric. 

The  chief  material  of  this  fabric  is  horse-hair,  furnished  solely 
from  the  tails  of  horses,  the  hair  of  the  mane  or  of  other  animals  for 
this  purpose  being  useless.  The  horse-hair  composes  the  weft,  the 
warp  consisting  of  stout  cotton  thread.  The  texture  is  like  that  of 
satinet.  It  is  a  feature  worthy  of  note  in  this  establishment,  that  . 
the  thread  is  made  in  adjoining  mills  in  the  same  town ;  and  the 
excellence  of  the  thread  is  assured  by  the  accountability  which 
results  from  the  consumer  and  producer  being  placed  in  contiguity. 
More  than  half  of  the  horse-hair  is  obtained  abroad,  the  princi- 
pal source  of  supply  being  Siberia  in  Russia.  To  make  these 
arrangements  for  supply,  the  managers  have  attended  the  great 
fair  at  Novogorod,  and  the  hair  comes  to  them  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Russian  brokers  through  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg. 
The  packages  come  in  stout  linen  cloth,  made  in  the  hand-looms 
of  Siberia.  The  value  of  a  single  tail,  at  the  establishment,  b  about 
forty  cents.  Sometimes  the  hair  of  the  tail  is  cut  off  from  the  liv- 
ing horse,  to  furnish  the  insignificant  sum  which  the  owner  receives 
for  the  hair.    The  hair  is  reproduced  in  two  years. 

The  conception  of  weaving  hair-cloth  by  power  would  never  have 
occurred  except  in  a  manufacturing  community,  where  the  exam- 
ples of  difficulties  surmounted  abound.  The  obvious  difficulty  in 
this  case  was  that  the  weft,  unlike  other  textile  materials,  does  not 
form  a  continuous  thread.  There  can  be  but  one  separate  hair  for 
a  pick,  and  the  width  of  the  cloth  is  measured  by  the  length  of 
the  hair.  In  Europe,  and  especially  Belgium  and  Grermany,  whence 
all  the  hair-cloth  consumed  here  came,  until  the  Rhode  Island  in- 
dustry was  established,  the  cloth  is  all  woven  in  hand-looms.  Two 
persons  are  required  for  each  loom,  one  to  pick  up  the  single  hairs 
one  by  one  and  put  them  in  the  warp,  and  the  other  to  operate  the 
Ipom.  The  great  difficulty  to  surmount  was  first  to  pick  out  from 
a  bunch  a  single  hair  automatically,  and,  secondly,  to  grasp  it  so 
that  it  could  be  carried  through  the  threads  of  the  warp,  as  in  a 
shuttle. 

The  first  conception  of  the  devices  for  picking  up  the  hair  orig- 
inated in  1857  with  Mr.  Isaac  Lindsley,  the  inventor  and  patentee 
of  all  the  most  important  features  of  the  mechanism  employed 
by  the  company.    This  gentleman  is  still  in  th^ir  employ.    The 
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mechanism  was  not  completely  successful  until  1865;  and  the 
company  was  subjected  to  enormous  losses  by  unsuiScessiul  trials. 
The  present  company  worked  fully  five  years  after  their  incorpo- 
ration before  allowing  any  earnings  for  stockholders,  the  associn- 
tion  which  preceded  the  corporation  having  sunk  all  that  they 
had  invested.  The  first  dividends  of  the  present  company,  from 
earnings,  was  in  1868. 

The  work  of  picking  up  and  applying  the  hair  automatically  is 
BOW  accomplished  by  a  little  machine  of  two  or  three  parts,  which 
could  be  packed  in  a  box  two  inches  square.  This  machine,  which 
is  detachable  for  repairs,  when  attached  to  the  loom,  forms  the 
pivot  on  which  the  whole  manufacture  turns.  It  is  essential  that 
this  machine  shall  pick  up  but  one  hair  at  a  time.  To  accomplish 
this  the  picker  has  a  groove  or  slit,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  so 
that  the  whole  of  this  manu&cture  turns  upon  a  point  which  can- 
not be  seen  but  with  a  microscope.  The  loom  is  so  adjusted  that 
the  movement  of  the  web  is  arrested  until  the  picker  lifls  up  its 
hair.  The  end  of  the  hair  is  seized  by  a  rod,  the  end  of  which  oper- 
ates like  a  thumb  and  finger,  and  is  carried  transversely  between 
the  warps. 

Now  this  little  apparatus  is  attaqhed  to  400  distinct  looms  in 
this  establishment.  One  girl  tends  ten  looms ;  and  thus  one  girl 
by  this  machinery  does  the  work  which  requires  twenty  operatives 
in  the  hand-looms  of  Belgium.  The  two  Belgians,  however,  can 
work  in  a  cellar,  while  this  establishment  required  an  outlay  of  half 
a  million  dollars;  and  the  interest  on  the  capital,  it  is  asserted,  is 
equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  Belgian  labor  in  weaying  the  same 
number  of  yards  that  are  made  in  this  milL  The  labor  which  is 
performed  abroad  in  thousands  of  separate  garrets  or  cellars,  con- 
centrated here  by  the  genius  of  invention,  and  by  national  protec- 
tion, produces  in  a  single  establishment,  and  with  only  150  workmen, 
600,000  yards  per  annum;  each  loom  weaving  five  yards  per  day; 
consuming  450,000  pounds  of  horse-hair,  equivalent  to  the  tails  of 
six  hundred  thousand  horses. 

Although  we  have  summarily  described  the  mtdn  feature  of  this 
establishment,  there  are  others  not  uninteresting.  The  hair  re- 
quires careful  cleaning  from  dirt  and  the  very  short  hairs,  for  no  hair 
can  be  used  in  the  cloth  which  is  less  than  fourteen  inches  long. 
The  hair  is  cleaned  by  drawing  the  bunches  through  fixed  combs, 
as  in  hackling  flax,  a  work  done  by  boys.  A  more  difiicult  work 
is  •the  separation  of  the  hairs  into  the  required  lengths.    All  the 
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hair  is  sorted  into  distinct  lengths,  from  fourteen  to  thirty-five 
inches.  This  is  at  present  done  hj  hand  labor;  but  a  machine  has 
been  devised,  and  nearly  completed,  for  performing  this  work  auto- 
matically. The  sorts  of  different  lengths  determine  the  width  of 
the  cloth.  As  there  are  fewer  long  than  medium  hairs,  the  wider 
cloth  has  a  proportionately  higher  price.  In  using  the  cloth  the 
upholsterer  cuts  from  several  pieces  to  adapt  the  cloth  to  the  fur- 
niture to  be  covered.  The  greater  part  of  the  hair  is  dyed  black 
before  it  is  woven ;  although  in  some  of  the  cloth  the  hair  is  left 
undyed,  the  cloth  showing  pleasing  stripes  of  different  neutral  tints 
according  to  the  varying  shades  of  the  hair.  The  surface  of  the 
cloth  is  freed  from  broken  or  projecting  hairs  by  an  ingenious  and 
peculiar  shearing  apparatus  moved  by  power. 

The  regularity  of  the  operation  of  the  machines,  and  the  system, 
atic  perfecting  of  details  possible  in  a  large  establishment,  have 
enabled  this  establishment  to  turn  out  goods  greatly  superior  to 
those  made  abroad  in  the  hand  machines.  All  the  goods  sold  are 
warranted  to  suity  and  reclamations  for  imperfect  goods  are  almost 
unknown.  Commercial  fidelity  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  the  success  of  this  establishment.  The  pres- 
ent strength  of  the  company  in.the  market  is  due  to  the  quality  and 
reliability  of  their  goods.  They  are  accepted  as  the  standard,  and 
importers  must  sell  below  the  company's  product,  or  hold  their 
goods.  The  present  quotations  of  foreign  hair-cloths  show  prices 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  below  those  of  Rhode  Island  production. 
Here  is  a  strong  case  of  reduction  of  prices  of  foreign  goods  by  an 
American  protected  manufacture,  and  another  proof  of  the  fitllacy 
of  the  assertion,  that  a  protective  duty  is  a  tax  upon  the  consumer. 

The  objection  occurred  to  us,  that  this  fabric  is  going  out  of  use. 
Not  man^  years  ago  it  was  the  material  invariably  used  for  cover- 
ing the  best  parlor  chairs  and  sofas,  it  having  taken  the  place  of 
leather  and  stuff  fabrics.  The  Utrecht  velvets  and  brocades  have 
now  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  hair-cloth  in  more  expensive 
furniture.  But  we  are  Informed  that  the  use  of  this  material  still 
prevails  for  certain  classes  of  furniture  of  a  less  luxurious  type,  and 
its  durability  will  probably  restore  it  to  many  uses  where  it  is  now 
abandoned.  At  any  rate,  the  manufacturers  find  in  ordinary  times 
no  diminution  of  the  demand. 

An  instructive  feature  in  the  history  of  this  industry  is  the  illus- 
tration it  affords  of  the  advantages  of  specific  duties.  Our  tariff 
legislation  contemplated  that  this  industry  would  be  sufficiently 
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protected  by  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  which  was 
originally  given  to  it.  Althongh  goods  more  than  five  per  cent  in 
cost  below  the  standard  value  were  practically  useless,  as  there 
is  no  use  whatever  for  lower  grades,  it  was  found  by  the  man- 
ufacturers that  foreign  goods  were  invoiced  at  from  a  half  to 
three-quarters  of  the  standard  value ;  of  course  fraudulently,  and 
the  protective  duty  contemplated  was  thus  evaded.  Upon  a  repre- 
sentation of  these  facts  Congress,  in  1870,  gave  to  this  manufacture 
the  benefit  of  specific  duties  as  to  other  textile  fabrics.  Under  these 
duties  the  protection  realized  does  not  exceed  thirty-five  per  cent, 
an  apparent  increase  of  but  five  per  cent,  while,  practically,  the  pro- 
tection realized,  by  preventing  the.  evasion  of  the  duty,  is  double 
that  under  the  ad  valorem  system. 

This  industry  illustrates  the  diversification  of  employment  pro- 
duced by  a  national  system  of  promoting  manufactures.  It  was 
the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufacture  estab- 
lished by  that  system.  Its  machinery  was  readily  and  perfectly 
supplied  by  its  contiguity  to  the  machine  shops,  supplying  the  cot- 
ton and  woollen  factories.  Its  operatives  were  already  trained  in 
these  mills.  The  application  of  the  invention  upon  which  it  is 
based  was  made  upon  the  faith  of  the  security  given  by  our  patent 
laws,  which  free- trade  is  logically  compelled  to  denounce.  Nothing 
less  than  the  security  given  to  patent  property  would  have  author- 
ized the  investment  of  half  a  million  dollars  in  the  application  of 
the  invention.  The  invention,  which  we  have  described,  impressed 
more  iully  the  conviction  which  we  have  long  had,  that  a  Icmger 
period  than  that  given  ordinarily  by  the  patent  laws  is  justly  due 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  exclusive  right  of  property  in  really  val- 
uable inventions.  Three-quarters  of  the  life  of  this  patent  has  been 
consumed  in  unproductive  experiments.  This  is  too  frequently  the 
case,  both  here  and  in  Europe.  Mr.  Alcan,  the  historian  of  the  wool 
manufacture  of  France,  while  attributing  the  progress  of  late  years 
to  the  patent  legislation  which  "  has  been  the  logical  complement 
of  the  liberty  given  to  each  one  to  produce  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
his  own  labor,"  says :  "  Such  as  it  is,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  it  has 
hastened  the  progress  of  the  last  fiily  years,  .  .  .  and  we  dare  affirm 
that  the  industrial  development  would  have  been  greater  still  if 
the  larger  part  of  inventions,  even  the  most  useful  and  the  most 
practical,  had  not  required  twenty  years  at  least  to  effect  their 
adoption." 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  MACHINE-MADE  CARD  CLOTHING. 

In  1786  Samuel  Slater,  of  Providence,  R,  I^  the  pioneer  of  the 
cotton  manofacturing  industry  of  this  country,  returned  from  Eng- 
land with  draughts  for  the  construction  of  cotton  machinery,  the 
exportation  of  which  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  any  of  its  colonies.  So  guarded  were  they  of  that  interest, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  draughts  in  the  soles  of  his 
boots.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  commenced  the  develop- 
ment of  his  plans,  but  found  great  difficulty  in  procuring  card 
clothing  for  his  machines,  which  were  useless  without  it. 

Learning  that  Pliny  Earle,  of  Leicester,  Mass.,  was  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  hand  cards,  he  visited  him,  and  explained  what 
he  wished  to  accomplish.  Mr.  Earle  assured  him  that  it  could  be 
done,  though  the  process  would  be  long  and  tedious.  He  procured 
some  calfskins,  from  which  he  prepared  some  sheets  four  inches 
wide  by  eighteen  inches  long.  With  two  needles  he  pricked  the 
holes  for  the  teeth,  and  put  the  teeth  in  with  his  fingers.  Having 
finished  the  difficult  task,  he  delivered  the  first  machine  card  cloth- 
ing made  in  America,  to  the  mill  in  Pawtucket,  and  returned  home 
with  his  hard-earned  money. 

Mr.  Slater  proceeded  to  adjust  the  cards  for  work.  One  night, 
after  days  of  anxious  trial,  he  went  late  to  his  supper,  which  he 
ate  in  silence.  Rising  from  the  table,  he  took  his  seat  before  the 
smouldering  embers  on  the  hearth,  and  leaning  his  head  upon  one 
of  the  tall  andirons,  remained  there  for  a  long  time  without  speak- 
ing. When  he  arose,  his  aunt  noticed  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said 
to  him,  "  What  is  the  matter,  Samuel?"  He  replied,  "My  card 
will  not  work;  I  do  not  cry  for  that,  but  for  my  reputation.  I 
represented  to  my  friends  that  I  was  sure  of  success,  and  now  a 
failure  stares  me  in  the  face ;  what  will  they  think  of  me  ?  '* 

Next  morning  he  arose  early,  saddled  his  horse,  and  rode  to 
Leicester,  forty  miles,  and  explained  his  trouble.  Mr.  Earle  assured 
him  that  he  could  remedy  it,  and  returned  to  Pawtucket  with  him. 
On  examination,  he  found  that  in  grinding  the  card,  the  teeth  had 
been  bent  down,  causing  them  to  work  rough,  and  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  service  in  that  condition.  He  immediately  began  to  ad- 
just them  by  scraping  them  back  into  place,  and  then  grinding 
them  very  gently ;  after  which  cotton  was  put  through  with  com- 
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plete  success.  Cards  are  spoiled  in  this  same  way  every  day  by 
the  carelessness  of  grinders. 

Mr.  Slater's  first  cards  were  run  for  eighteentyears.  From  tliis 
small  venture  sprung  the  cotton  mills  of  America,  and  Mr.  Earle 
with  his  brothers  devoted  their  lives  to  the  development  of  the 
card  business.  Ailer  the  first  trial,  he  made  a  m^hine  to  prick 
holes  in  the  leather,  and  with  another  machine  he  made  the  teeth. 
These  he  sent  about  the  towns  to  be  put  in  by  the  fingers  of  women 
and  children.  But,  in  due  time,  Yankee  genius  combined  the  two 
machines,  thereby  securing  to  New  England  the  honor  of  producing 
the  first  card-setting  machine  the  world  ever  saw.  For  twenty 
years  card  teeth  were  put  in  by  the  fingers ;  and  to  Elizur  Smith 
belongs  the  honor  of  creating  a  machine  more  dexterous  than  the 
fingers.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  this  machine  has  not  been 
essentially  improved  since  it  was  perfected  thirty  years  ago,  by 
William  B.  Earle,  son  of  Pliny  Earle,  although  many  attempts  in 
that  direction  have  been  made,  with  a  large  outlay  of  money.  We 
think  thb  can  be  said  of  no  other  machine.  A  few  facts  showing 
the  growth  of  the  business  may  be  interesting. 

During  the  first  year  of  Pliny  Earle's  connection  with  the  card 
business,  he  did  not  use  more  than  a  dozen  calfskins ;  afterwards 
he  made  use  of  cowhides  tanned  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The 
increase  of  consumption  of  leather  for  cards  was  very  slow  at  first, 
and  even  in  1843  it  had  reached  only  two  thousand  sides  per  year. 
Since  then  it  has  become  larger  year  by  year,  until  now  Messrs. 
T.  K  Earle  &  Co.,  the  successors  of  Pliny  Earle  &  Brothers, 
use  yearly  thirty  thousand  sides.  Pliny  Earle  used  sheepskin  in 
making  hand  cards,  which  in  that  time  were  to  be  met  with  in 
every  well-furnbhed  New  England  homestead  5  and  were  in  de- 
mand to  supply  the  old-fashioned  spinning-wheel,  now  an  institu- 
tion of  the  past,  and  to  be  found  only  stowed  away  in  the  cobwebbed 
attic  of  some  ancient  dwellings.  With  it  have  gone  some  of  our 
simpler  habits ;  our  boys  no  longer  make  love  in  their  homespun 
to  the  music  of  the  spinning-wheel,  where  the  girls  proved  their 
sterling  worth  and  learned  to  weave  the  thread  of  life. 

We  note  the  following  particulars  of  the  card  manufactory  of 
T.  K.  Earle  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  which  we  take  from  the 
«  Shoe  and  Leather  Record,"  of  1872. 

**  We  note  the  following  particulars  of  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Earle  at 
Worcester,  to  show  the  diflference  in  cost  of  roaterial,  labor,  and  product, 
especially  during  the  last  three  decades.    In  1843  his  leather  cost,  on  an 
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ayerage,  $2.50  per  side;  his  consumption  at  that  time  was  2,000  sides  of 
leather  per  annum,  while  he  paid  only  $1.50  per  day  for  the  best  workmen, 
and  sold  his  cards  at  90  cts.  per  square  foot.  Now,  his  leather  costs,  on  an 
average,  $5.50  per  side ;  his  consumption  amounts  to  30,000  sides  of  leather 
per  annum ;  he  pays  the  best  workmen  $4  per  day,  and  sells  his  cards  at 
$1.25  per  square  foot.  Thus  we  see  card  leather  is  120  per  cent  higher  than 
it  was  in  1843.  Mr.  Earless  consumption  of  it  has  increased  1,400  per  cent, 
and  he  pays  166f  per  cent  more  for  wages,  while  he  obtains  only  about  89 
per  cent  more  for  his  product.  In  these  figures  we  have  a  striking  example 
of  the  power  of  machinery  in  simultaneously  multiplying  the  products  and 
increasing  the  wages  of  labor  without  unduly  enhancing  the  cost  of  the  man- 
ufactured article.'^ 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  NATIVE  INDUSTRIES. 
IFrom  the  New  Tark  Times.} 

Haying  been  educated  by  the  standard  you  raised  and  haVe  maintained,  I 
feel  bound  to  honor  American  industry.  Such  diabolical  misrepresentations 
and  malicious  planders  have  never  appeared  in  print  before  as  were  con- 
tained in  an  article  in  the  ** Evening  Post^^  of  May  5,  1875,  as  follows: 
*'  That  a  dnlnest  in  the  woollen  market  has  extended  right  along  for  eight 
years,  due  to  permanent  causes.  That  the  proximate  cause  of  the  totally 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  this  country  is  that 
the  intelligent  people  of  the  United  States  are  for  the  most  part  too  prudent 
to  buy  American  woollens.  That  they  buy  English,  Scotch,  German,  and 
French,  —  not  American  goods.  That  the  alleged  dulne^s  in  the  woollen 
market  is  the  reluctance  of  our  people  to  buy  such  flimsy,  shabby,  shoddy 
goods  as  the  most  of  our  mills  are  throwing  upon  the  market.  That  Pro- 
tection has  to  answer  for  this  fraudulent  practice.*' 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  P  This  country  in  the  last  eight  years  has  in- 
creased her  manufacture  of  woollens  alone  from  $60,000,000  to  $154,000,000, 
being  nearly  three  times  the  amount,  while  our  population  increased  but 
twenty-two  and  one  quarter  per  cent.  What  has  become  of  those  goods  if 
our  people  are  all  clothed  in  English,  Scotch,  German,  and  French  goods  P 
Now,  is  there  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  experienced  men  that  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  silk,  and  worsted  goods,  iron,  steel,  cutlery,  pins,  needles, 
watches,  and  numerous  other  industries  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio  P 
With  an  increase  in  the  price  of  all  labor,  if  paid  in  gold,  of  one  hundred 
per  cent,  the  wonderful  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  United  States  since 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1867  has  astonished  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
excited  the  envy  of  many  as  to  the  style,  quality,  and  durability  of  our 
woollens.  This  was  substantially  settled  by  a  disinterested  and  able  tnbunal. 
That  our  goods  —  made  of  wool  grown  in  the  United  States,  called  by  our 
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people  domestic  woob,  and  which  are  acknowledged  by  all  experienced  men 
to  be  superior  in  neariy  every  respect  —  took  the  medal.  Now,  as  to  shoddy 
goods,  Dewsbuiy  will  probably  beat  the  world.  Mr.  Behrens,  President  of 
the  Bradford  Board  of  Trade  in  England,  states  that  England  consumed  in 
the  year  1864, 79.000,000  pounds  of  shoddy  in  making  woollen  goods.  They 
buy  our  rags  in  New  York  by  the  cargo,  ship  them  home,  and  laugh  at  our 
stupidity  for  not  making  goods  in  the  same  way.  Then  to  be  slandered  by  a 
man  in  the  position  of  W.  C.  Bryant !  His  statement  should  be  exposed  to 
public  indignation.  Plead  ignorance  after  having  an  opportunity  of  being 
enlightened  by  such  men  as  Alexander  Hamilton,  H^ry  Clay,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Horace  Greeley,  Daniel  Raymond,  Willard  Phelps,  John  Roe,  Heniy 
C.  Carey,  William  Bushnell,  besides  7,000,000  of  hard-working  farmers  in 
the  Middle  and  Western  States,  with  the  votes  in  their  hands  to  protect  the 
price  of  their  wools  from  wools  raised  in  other  countries,  —  where  men  keep 
70,000  sheep,  and  no  winter  in  their  whole  year !  Our  farmers  begin  well 
to  understand  this  game.  There  is  very  little  politics  about  this  tariff  ques- 
tion. The  question  now  is.  Will  we  help  our  own  people,  that  have  been 
used  to  good  living,  or  go  to  Germany  and  help  those  that  have  been  used 
to  a  plain  living.  In  another  article  Bryant  alludes  to  the  Cobden  Club  and 
John  Bright.  Why  does  he  not  quote  Lord  Brougham,  who  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  **  England  could  well  afford  to  lose  on  her  exports  of  goods 
to  the  United  States  in  order  to  produce  a  glut  in  our  markets,  and  strangle 
our  infant  manufactures  in  the  cradle.^  The  heart  of  this  nation  says  nay. 
We  will  rear  them  to  manhood  and  protect  them  equally  with  all  other  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  the  labor  of  our  land,  as  long  as  it  shall  be  necessary, 
and  not  have  it  said  that  we  have  a  town  in  our  country  where  **  not  a  woman 
in  it  has  a  dress  that  comes  below  the  knees."  The  tariff  is  the  great  and 
only  cause  why  we  have  gone  ahead  as  we  have,  and  all  sound  thinkers  are 
well  aware  of  that  fact. 

How  could  we  have  paid  $663,000,000  of  our  national  debt,  besides  the 
interest  and  taxes,  if  there  had  been  any  truth,  or  shadow  of  truth,  in  Mr. 
Bryant^s  statement  that  all  our  people  are  clothed  with  foreign  goods  P  How 
did  France  pay  her  large  indemnity  to  Germany  P  In  consequence  of  her 
protection  laws.  How  did  Russia  start  500  factories  P  By  her  protection 
laws.  What  will  enable  the  United  States  to  pay  her  national  debt?  By 
protecting  all  her  labor  and  her  industries. 

Samuel  Harris. 
Catskill,  Monday,  Aug.  16, 1875. 
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INTERNATIONAL   EXPOSITION,   1876. 

Pboposed  exbibitore  at  the  International  Exposition  for  1876  are 
requested  to  notice  the  following  Circular  received  from  the  Com- 
mission during  the  month  of  September :  — 

RULES  AND  INFORMATION  FOR  EXHIBITORS. 

Ist.  —  The  space  granted  to  an  exhibitor  within  the  building  is  ayailable 
floor  space,  exclusive  of  the  intermediate  passages  between  the  exhibits.  It 
may  be  utilized  in  Yarious  ways,  as  follows :  — 

By  placing  the  products  exhibited  directly  upon  the  floor. 

By  constructing  a  low  platform  upon  which  they  may  be  placed. 

By  erecting  counters  on  which  they  may  be  arranged. 

By  erecting  ornamental  columns,  pyramids,  cones,  and  partitions  to 

obtain  wall  space. 
By  erecting  show-cases  in  which  the  exhibits  may  be  tastefully  dis- 
played. 
2d.  —  There  will  be  no  charge  for  space;  but  all  platforms,  counters, 
ornamental  partitions,  show-cases,  and  appurtenances  must  be  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  exhibitor.    No  particular  form  or  design  is  prescribed 
for  the  cases,  counters,  &c ;  but  they  must  not  exceed  the  following  heights, 
without  special  permission  (torn  the  Chief  of  Bureau :  — 

Shouhcasea  and  Partitions,  —  Fifteen  feet  above  the  floor. 

Counters,  —  Two  feet  ten  inches  above  the  floor,  on  the  side  next  to 

the  passage-way. 
Platforms.  —  One  foot  above  the  floor. 
3d.  —  In  order  to  insure  the  advantageous  and  satisfactory  location  of 
products  exhibited,  applicants  for  space,  desiring  to  erect  show-cases,  coun- 
ters, or  partitions,  must  furnish  to  this  Bureau  a  scile  drawing  or  tracing, 
showing  clearly  the  elevation  and  ground-plan  of  the  same,  and  especially 
indicating  the  sides  of  the  cases  intended  to  be  open  for  inspection. 

4th.  —  Exhibitors  will  have  the  privilege  of  placing  railings  of  approved 
design  around  the  space  allotted  to  them.  All  such  railings  must  not  exceed 
the  height  of  two  feet  six  inches  above  the  floor  level,  and  may  be  attached 
to  the  case  by  projecting  brackets,  or  be  supported  by  posts  from  the  floor. 
In  every  instance,  the  floor  space  granted  indit^  the  area  embraced  by  the 
railing.  The  line  of  the  railing  will  be  placed  upon  the  line  of  the  passage- 
way, and  no  railing  will  be  allowed  to  project  beyond  the  case  or  counter 
into  the  passage-way. 

5th.  —  Exhibitors  desiring  to  display  products  pendent  from  the  roof 
trusses,  must  in  every  case  obtain  special  permission  to  that  efiect  from  the 
Chief  of  Bureau. 

No  exhibitor  will  be  permitted  to  display  products  in  such  a  manner  as 
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to  obstruct  the  light  or  vistas  through  the  avenues  and  aisles,  or  occasion 
inconvenience,  injury,  or  disadvantageously  affect  the  display  of  other  ex- 
hibitors. 

6th.  — Signs  will  not  be  allowed  to  project  beyond  the  floor  area  of  the 
space  allotted,  nor  will  signs  made  of  canvas  or  paper  be  permitted.  The 
size  of  all  signs  will  be  subject  to  approval. 

7th.  —  the  nave,  avenues,  aisles,  and  public  passage-ways  remain  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission ;  and  no  trophies, 
decorations,  portals,  fountains,  or  other  special  exhibits  will  be  permitted  in 
them,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Director-General. 

8th.  —  Each  column  within  the  building  will  be  lettered  and  numbered : 
the  letters  designating  the  lines  of  columns  lengthwise,  from  east  to  west ; 
and  the  numbers,  the  lines  crosswise,  from  north  to  south.  Each  exhibitor 
will  have  his  location  defined  with  reference  to  the  nearest  column,  and  the 
official  directory  of  the  building  will  give  the  positions  according  to  this 
system. 

9th. — Exhibitors  having  space  granted  in  close  proximity  to  the  columns 
or  outer  wall  of  the  building,  will  be  furnished  from  this  Bureau  with  draw- 
ings showing  the  form  of  the  colunms,  the  water-spouts,  and  the  available 
wall  space. 

10th.  —  Cards  supplied  )by  the  Centennial  Commission  may  be  affixed  to 
goods,  stating  the  exhibitor^s  name,  address,  and  place  of  manufacture,  class 
of  objects,  catalogue  number,  and  price. 

Exhibitors^  business  cards,  circulars,  and  samples  may  be  placed  within 
their  space  for  distribution ;  but  visitors  shall  not  be  solicited  to  receive 
them. 

11th.  —  When  the  allotment  of  space  is  definitely  made,  each  exhibitor 
will  be  notified  and  furnished  with  a  permit  for  space. 

12th.  —  AU  exhibits  in  the  United  States  section  mttst  he  entered  at  the 
office  of  the  Chtrfofihe  Bureau  qf  Installation ;  and,  before  unpacking  or 
arranging  the  articles,  the  entry  must  be  endorsed  on  tjie  permit  for  space. 

13th.  — All  products  arriving  at  the  doors  of  the  building,  by  rail,  wagon, 
or  otherwise,  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Transportation,  and  deliv- 
ered on  the  space  granted.  Each  exhibitor  will  then  be  expected  to  unpack 
and  arrange  his  goods  without  delay.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
removal  and  safe  storage  of  empty  boxes  and  cases  inmiediately  afler  un- 
packing. 

14th.  —  All  exhibits  must  be  in  position,  and  finally  arranged,  not  Uter 
than  May  1st,  1876. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Installation  has  charge  of  the  allotment  of 
space  to  exhibitors  in  the  United  States  section. 

The  right  to  alter  or  amend  these  rules  is  reserved. 

A.  T.  GosHORN,  Director-General. 

Hknry  Pbttit,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Installation. 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  2p,  1875. 
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A  QTIT^SnPOfl    T)  f\fWW  l\f  ^X    iMlapte<l  for  uteep  or  flat  roofs  in  all  cllmatos; 

XXO J>£lO  X  V/O  X^KJVJX  Xil  \J'j  can  ^  cheaply  transported  and  eartly  applied.  Is 
Aimlshed  in  rolls  containing  200  square  feet,  packeil  in  skeleton  cases. 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATZNG,  lor  the  ASBKSTOS  ROOFING,  and  for  restoring 
and  preserving  K  mfs.  Old  Tin.  Shingle.  Pelt,  and  other  Roofs  can  be  made  water-tight,  and  rendered  ser- 
viceable for  many  years  with  this  Coating  and  the  Asdrsto^  Cbmrnt.    In  kegs  and  barrels. 

ASBESTOS  CEMENT,  for  re(>airing  leaks  around  Chimneys,  Dormer  Windows,  &c. 
In  10-lb  pails  and  kegs.      

ASBESTOS  ROOFING  PAINT,  a  strictly  first  class  article,  superior  body,  rich  color, 
contains  no  tar  or  cheap  oils     For  Shingle,  Tin,  and  other  Roofs.    Invalnable  for  old  wood-work. 

ASBESTOS  PAINTS,  all  colors,  for  outside  work,  ready  for  use.  In  pails,  kegs,  and 
barrels.  

ASBESTOS  BOILER  FELT  and  CEMENT  FELTING,  for  Steam  Pipes,  Locomo- 
tive, and  otiier  Boilers,  Lining.  Sheathing,  &c..  the  most  perfect  Non-Conductors  in  use 

ASBESTOS  STEAM  PACKING,  an  indestructible  natural  lubricator.  The  best  and 
most  Economical  Packing  in  use  In  regular  sizes  of  Rope,  from  }  to  1}  inches  diameter.  Also  loose,  in 
1-lb.  packages.  

ASBESTOS  FIRE-PROOF  COATING,  for  inside  of  Factories,  Railroad  Buildings, 
Bridges,  &c. 

Asbestos  Boards,  Paper,  Thread,  Cloth,  &c ;  Asbestos,  Crude,  Prepared,  Ground,  &c.; 
Vermin- Pro  of  Lining,  for  Carpets,  I>eadening  Floors,  &c. ;  Plaaterinff  Board,  Dry,  Tarred,  Rosin 
Sized,  and  Engrlish  Booflng,  Hheiithingr.  and  Uninff  Felts;  Asphaltum,  Crude,  Refined,  and 
Preparetl. 

All  of  these  Materials  are  prepared  ready  for  use,  and  can  be  easily  applied  by  any 
one  They  are  put  up  in  neat  and  compact  form  suitable  for  any  Warehouse,  and  find  a  ready  sale  every- 
where.   Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlets,  Price-Lists,  <&c. 

Liberal  Inducements  to  G^eneral  Merchants  and  Dealers. 


10^  CAUTION  —The  public  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  or  using  any  materials  for  the  above 
similar  purposes,  purporting  .     •  .       -       .  ...        ... 

Also  for  sale  by 


or  similar  purposes,  purporting  to  contain  Asbrstos,  unless  they  bear  our  name  and  dates  of  patents. 


DOWNIE,  TBAINER,  &  CO.,  Boston.)  H.  W.  JOHKS,  87  Haides  Lase,  N.  Y., 

vrn  vnrnnn  Ar  TtTTMITT.'R'R.  nhinum  I  ■> J  .. ^.^. I....V.-.1  ..  ,o.„ 
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List  of  PubltcaHans  to  be  obtained  at  the  Office  ef  the  Amodatiofiu 


Objects  and  Plan  of  thb  National 
Association  op  Wool  Mancfact- 
URBR8 :  iU  Organization,  Articles  of 
Association,  and  By-laws.    20  pp 

n. 

The  Flpeos  xhd  thb  Loox:  An  Ad- 
dress before  tlie  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufactarers  at  the  first 
Annual  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
6, 1866.  By  John  L.  Hayes,  Becreta^. 
With  Secretary's  Report  and  Tables. 
80  pages.  Bound  in  cloth,  Sl.OO ;  in 
paper,  60  cts. 

m. 

Rbport  of  the  Proobbdthos  of  the 
CoNrENTiON  OF  Dblkqatbs  from  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
fiictorers,  and  from  the  sevenil  Organ- 
izations of  the  Wool-gr«w«rB  of  the 
United  States,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
18,  1866.    99  pp. 

JOIHT      RbFORT      of     THB     EXBCOTITB 

jDotfxiTTEB  of  the  Natiopal  Associar 
tion  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  of 
the  ExecutiTe  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool-Growers'  Association,  ad- 
dressed to  the  United  States  Bevenue 
Commission,  Feb.  9, 1866.  23  pp.  . 
V. 

STAtsitBNT   OF"  Facts   aELA^iTB    to 
Canada   Wools    and   the    Manu- 
FAOTTniBS  of  Wobstbd.    21  pp. 
VI. 

The  Cabpbt  MANtJFACtimB :  A  StMe> 
ment  of  Facts  addressed  to  the  United 
States  Bevenue  Commission.    9  pp. 
VU. 

Statement  of  the  Exbcutiyb  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Blanufiusturers,  relative  to  Pro- 
I>osed  Duties  on  Wool  and  Woollens, 
with  explanatory  Key,  addressed  to  the 
United  States  Rewsiue  .CooimifsiOn, 
May,  1866, 


^yffi. 


Lbttbb,  Exhibiting    thb    Condition 

AND      NeCBSSITIBS      OF      THB      KnIT- 

GooD«  MANvrACTiTBB,  Addressed  to 
Hen.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Chairman  of 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  May, 
1866.    IdpfDL 

IX. 
"Pbotbctiox  a  B<i6if  to  CoNsimBiis.'^ 
An  Address  by  Joh^  Is,  Hajrei.   66  p|K 
Bound  in  cloth,  f  1.00 ;  paper,  60  cts. 

Thb  Anooba  Ooat  :  Its  Origin,  Culture, 
and  Products.  By  John  L.  Hayes. 
88  pp.  Bound  in  cloth,  f  1.00 ;  in  paper, 
60  cts. 

'     XV~     ~        * 

R«F<>BT    ITP^N-Woob  AMY    MlNtJFAOT-^ 

UBB8  OF  Wool.  Paris  Universal 
Exposition,  .1867,  By  E.  R.  Mudse, 
U.S.  Comuissioaert  assisted  by  John 
L.  Hayes.    148  pp.    Bound  in  doth. 


XII. 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion OF  Wool  Manufacturers.  Jan- 
uary, 1869.  Vol.  I.,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4» 
Vol.  II.,  Nos.  1.  2,  8,  4,  6,  6,  and  7. 
VoLIIL,Nos.i;2,8,aod4»  Vol.  IV., 
Nos.  1,  2,  8,  and  4.  Vol  V.,  Nos.  ; 
and  2. 

xin. 

Wool  Industry  of  the  United 
States  :  An  Address  delivered  at  the 
Exhibition  of  the  American  Institute, 
in  the  City  ofNew  York,  Oct  6, 1869, 
by  Erastos  3,  Big^low,  President  of 
tlie  NttioBal  Associatloii  of  Wool  Man* 
ufacturers.    22  pp. 

An  ExpofliTioH  OF  the  Principles 
fbrming  a  Basil  ot  the  Present  Tariff 
.  on  Mamifactar*^  Wool,  and  of  the 
Sections  relating  to  Woollens  recom* 
mended  by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  February,  1870.  Beprinted 
ftom  the  "Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers," 
by  authority  of  iU  Executive  Com- 
mittee.   18  pp. 

XV. 

Thb  Pbotegtite   Question   Abroad, 
and  liemarks  at  tlie  I^ianapolis  Ex- 
positioti.  66  pp.  Botilidfn«loth,$1.00; 
m'  paper,  7X)  cents. 
XVI. 

Tub  Solidarity  of  the  Industries, 
as  illustrated  by  the  Rehitions  of  the 
Woollen  Manuftieture:    An  Address 

•  delivei^  at  the  FairK)f  the  American 
Institute,  New  York,  October  18, 1870. 
28  pp.  Bound  in  cloth,  fl.OO;  in 
paper,  26  cents. 

XVII. 

The  Protective  QuEsnor  at  Hokb; 
being  the  Substance  of  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures  submitted 
to  the  Fortieth  iQeagrsss  by  Hon.  D.  J« 
Morrell,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Supple-, 
roentary  Notes.  66  pp.  Bdnnd  In 
cloth,  f  1.00 ;  ian^pBi^  60  ceats.    ,     . . 

Rbvibw  of  Aloan  on  thb^  Maitufaot^ 
ubb  of  Wool  ;  beiag  «  Supplttnen^ 
to  "  The  Fleece  and  the  Loom.^    40 
pp.    In  paper,  60>cetits. 
XIX. 

Intboduotion  of  thb  WbOLLBN  Manu- 
facture into  thb  .Ubmbd  Statm* 
By  Royal  C.  Taft.    In  paper.    12  pp. 
XX. 

The  Wools  of  the  United  States. 
By  John  L.  Hayes.    47  pp.    In  paper. 


Spebohes,  Addbbssbs,  and  Letters  on 

iNDUtTRlAt    iND     l^NANCIAL    Qurf^-' 

-  ^Ymm    By  WillimBt  D.  KTeHey)  M.  O. 
614  pp.    In  cloth. 

xxn. 

NoTBS  UPON  Indigo.  By  John  Ia  Hayes. 
79  pp.  Bound  in  cloth,  f  1.00 ;  in  paner, 
60  cents. 


J  pp. , 

11.60;  in  paper,  76  cts.  | 

All  of  the  above  will  be  forwarded,  without  charge,  to  members  of  the  Associa' 
tion,  upon  their  application  to  the  Secretary.  f-^  t 
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PACIFIC   MILLS. 


PERCALES, 

ORGANDIES, 

1,400  LAWNS. 

"4-4  OKETONNES/' 

DBESS    FABRICS. 


Japanese  Stripes. 
Imperial  Bep. 
8-4  Poplin  Lustres. 
8-4  Oriental  Ii«rtre« 
8-4  Alpaca  Lustres. 
8-4  Ckirded  Alpaoas. 
8-4  Uhlans. 
8-4  Berlin  Oords. 
8-4  Broohe  Poplin. 
8-4  Armnres. 
Biarrits  Cloth. 


Kerlnos. 

Poplin  Stripes. 

8-4  Printed  Plaids. 

8-4  Wo?en     Do. 

6-4  Poplin  Alpacas,  Colors  and 

Black. 
6-4  Paciflo  PopUns,  Double 

Face,  Colors  and  Black. 
8-4  and  6-4  Steel  Lustres. 
8-4  Satines  and  Stripe  Satlnes. 
8-4  Sues  Cloth. 


JAMES  L.  LITTLE  AND  COMPANY, 

59  Leonard  Street,  Mew  York,  54  Chauncy  Street,  Boston. 
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E.  R.  MUDGE,  SAWYER,  &  CO., 

15  OHAinrCT  ST.,  B08T0S,  48  aad  4$  WHUB  ST,  SEW  TOBX, 

BELUMQ  AGBina  ITOR  TRB 

IISHIHGTON  MILLS,  LlffBENCE,  MISS. 

WOOLLEir  GOODS  of  all  detcriptionfl  for  Um'B  and  WomegHs  Weai^ 

WOBSTED  DBBSS  GOODS,  AU  Wool  and  Cotton  Warp. 

SCOTCH  AVD  FAV CT  PLAIDS,  in  great  variety,  are  an  Bstabliihed 

Frodnction. 

WOBSTED  SHAWLS,  in  latest  Novelties. 

XEH'S  WEAB  WOBSTED  COATDTOS.    Hew  styles. 

WA8HINGT0V  KILLS  COLOBED  CAMBBICS. 

A  Ifurgely  increased  production  has  been  made  to  meet  the  pressing  demand  for 
this  most  popular  brand  of  goods.  i 


ALL  WOOL  BB0ADCL0TE8,  DOESKIHS,  and  BEATEBS. 

The  well-known  excellence  of  these  fabrics  insures  for  them  a  ready  sale  from 

Jobbers^  hands. 


CHICOPK  MlNUFUTURilG  COMPMT. 

ELLEBTOH  FLANHELS,  of  all  grades. 

A  new  Mill  of  40,000  spindles  has  been,  during  the  pastprear,  built  and  put  in 
operation,  —  thus  replacing  the  mills  deslioyed  by  fire,  —with  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  machinery.  The  Cotton  Flannels  and  other  goods  now  on  the  market 
show  a  decided  gam  in  quality  over  any  heretofore  produced. 


Saratoga  Tictory  Mannlac'i  Goipany. 

PLAOr  AHD  TWILLED  SILBSIA8,  BQLL^  JACOHETS, 
COLOBED  CAMBBICS. 

A  large  addition  to,  and  thorough  reconstruction  of,  these  Mills  within  the  last 
year  .will  make  their  products  second  to  none  in  ihe  market 
Several  new  styles  of  Silesiaa  are  now  offered. 
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GEORGE  C.  RICHARDSON  S  CO., 

178  BevoDflhiie  8t,  BoetoD,  and  116  k  117  Worth  St,  Hew  Tock, 
■ .  ■     .  ,  UEi2U2f  e  Amam  roa 

LOWELL  MANUFAPTURINQ  PO.  Caipet..  BnuMb.  ExJrm  Saper 
S-Plj,  Super  8-Fly  and  £xtni  8upen;  Lastini^s  and  Serges. 

EVERETT  MILLS,  Gotton^de..  Ugkt  anA  HeaTjr  W«^|  Tiddngt, 
Dentos,  and  Stripen;  Jeaasi  Bmw»,  Bleagiie4,  tnd  Colored;  Shiriinjc  tlmwtU,  Qi^ 
bams,  Dress  Goods  in  great  variety. 

BOOTT  COTTON  MILLS.  Cottons,  Fine.  Brown,  and  Bleached;  DrUl- 
ings,  Standard  Brown,  Blue  and  Bleaelied;  Standard  Iktott  FF;  Boott  M  Family  Cotton. 

YORK  MANUFACTURINQ  CQ.  Cottonades.  Light  and  Heary ;  Ticks, 
Denims,  and  Stripes^  York  Nnukinsi  i'laan*  Twilled,  and  Checld*;  Dress  Qooda  to  gieai 
Tariety  of  styles. 

LAWRENCE  MANUFACTURINQ  CO.    Cotton.,  H«ary,  Medtam,  and 

Fine,  Brown  and  Bleached;  Lawrence  LL's. 

LEWISTON  MILLS.  Cottonades,  O.  K's,  L,  GL,  SJj,  and  PL ;  Bags,  Lewia- 
ton  A,  Casco  LM,  and  Union  A*8;  Tickinfr**,  tO,  82,  86-fnch  and  Plaid;  9  TF  Twine; 
Brown  Denims,  Sbirtia|r»  Strtpeb  A  and  B  Shirting  Checks,  and  H<>aty  Osnabuiigs. 

TREMpNTAND  SUFFOLK  MILLS.  DriUings,  Sundard  Brown,  Blue, 
and  Bleached;  Jeans,  Fine,  Brown,  Corored,  and  Bleached;  Sheethigs,  Ifodinm  and 
Fine,  Brown  and  Bleacfand ;  Canton  Flannels,  a  must  complete  line  in  great  Tariety  of 
WelghU,  both  Brown  and  Bleached. 

QRANITE-STATE    MILLS.     G.  S.  M.  Graymixed  FlanneU. 

MASSACHUSETTS  COTTpN  MILLS.  Standard  Sheetingt  and 
DiJHs,  Fine  liwwn  81ie«Hnj!8  tfod  DiShi,  8-4  C,  F,  tmi  J  flbirtiaf^  Ife^M  Ulyatla 
Kiver,  Present  XL,  and  Putnam  AA  SbeetinKfl.  K  a»d  RK  Brown  and  JMeacbed  Canton 
Flannels,  Print  Cloths,  &c. 

ALao,  w  aueroji, 

ALLEN'S   PRINT  WORKS. 

LOWELL    MANUFACTtmiNG    COMPANT, 

xAnrAOTOBEBa  or 
BODY  BBU88ELS, 

SUJPJEB  J^HBEE'PLYa, 

BXTBA   SUPEBFINE, 

▲HP 

SUJPEBFIirE  OABPEXIira. 


Samukl  Fat,  Treasorer,  Boston.  A.  F.  Swapp,  Superintendent,  LowelL 

GEO.  C.  BICHABDSON  &  CO.,  SeUing  Agents, 

178  DtvcmfUrt  Street,  Soitanf  (md  115  f  117  Worth  Street,  Nmt  York. 
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BAYIS  ANB  FTOBm, 

NORTH   ANDOVEB    (Near  Lawrence),    MAS^., 

MANUFACTUREK3   OF 

COTTON  AND  WOOL  MACHINERY, 


Wood  KrHmp8. 


ALSO,  XAMnVACTUBBBS  OF 


Kirk  &  Pendergast's  Patent  Oiler,  for  Wool  Cards. 

O.  L.  DAVIS.  J.   4.   WILXT.  j.  ».  STONX. 
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SAXONVILLE    MILLS, 

Kanufactoren  of 

BLANKETS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

WORSTED  AND  WOOLLEN  TARNS. 


ROXBURY  CARPET  COMPANY, 

Mannfactorer  of 

BOJ>T  BBU88EL8, 

TAPESTBY  VELVET, 

TAPESTRY  BBUS8ELS, 

No.   7k   BEACON   STREET, 

J.  W.  Blakk,  TrMram.  DACnTAHf 

M.  n.  siMMOH,  Atm%.  Dlld  1  vrl • 

NoiiFoiniii  hi  hmm  HoiiiERi  hmn, 

NEW    BRUNSWICK,   N.J. 

Manufactoren  of  erwy  detcription  of 

Fali^FmsM&me£  M@sierjr, 

coNSisTiira  of 

LADIES',  BENTS',  MISSES',  AND  BOYS'  UNBEBWEAB, 

Superior  in  quality  and  style  to  any  goods  manufactured  in  this  oonntiy,  and  folly 
equal  to  the  best  hand-ioom  goods  made  in  Europe. 

This  Company,  by  persistent  effort,  has  succeeded,  against  foreign  preiudicetof  the 
trade,  in  prodocuig  on  POWER  LOOMS  OF  THEIR  OWN  INVENTION  goods 
equal  in  quality,  and  far  superior  in  the  fkshioning  and  shapes,  to  the  imported  article, 
and  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

They  also  make  on  their  Fashioning  Looms  a  new  article,  under  their  TRADE 
MARK,  "RUSSLAIT  GORED  UNDBRSEaRTS,"  superior  to  Flannel, 
and  will  not  shrink  nor  change  in  color  from  washing. 

Consumers  are  particularly  requested  to  notice  the  quality  of  these  goods  in  their 
use.    Full  lines  for  sale  to  the  joobing  trade  only,  at  their 

8AIESB00M,  66  and  67  WHITS  STEEBTp  HEW  TOBK. 

H.  J.  IiEBBT  &  00.»  Agents. 
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BEACH   &   COMPANY, 
COMMISSION    MEBCHANTS, 

Importers  of 

€0(Wm:eAf  (RviUhmf  ^Mmmtf  ^AAttf  fmliga, 

And  other  DyettoA.    Sole  Uniled  States  Agents  for 

HESSB&  BBOOn;  SIMPSOZr,  k  SFILLEB,  ATLAS  WOBEB,  LONDON, 

The  Urgest  and  best  appointed  establishment  in  the  world  for  the  manufactnre  of 

-A.NUL.INE     r>YES. 

Haying  reliable  and  experienced  Correspondents  in  Europe  and  Australia, 
are  prepared  to  import 

WOOL  AND    GENERAL    MERCHANDISE 

To  order,  upon  the  most  favorable  terms. 

To  Woollen  and  Cotton  Manufttcturers. 

WARRANTED  INDIGO  BLUR. 
lf«w  Pioeeti  Ibr  Dyeing  Woolf  eioth«  and  Yafn«  with  IndlgOf  prodndBgaFastiTokirwith  ow 

PAVBRW  IBBI«0  SaOB  BIS. 

Oan  |irodao0  any  shade  of  Blue,  from  th«  deepest  army  to  Texy  Hghtett  Unt,  all  fh>m  aame  vat  in  ooe 
day ;  can't  loee  a  rat. 

South  Rotalrtok,  Jan.  1ft,  1876. 
,  Jerome  Marble  h  Oo.,--Gciiaaaien :  We  take  pieaeore  in  sayiDK  that,  haTlag  need  yoar 


**  P»tent  Indloo  Bine  Dye ''  Ibr  the  last  three  monthe,  It  has  glren  ns  entiie  MtlnAMtion,  tally  equal  in 
oolor  and  (lalte  aa  elieap  at  oar  Woad  Tat,  beeldee  being  able  to  do  a  very  mneh  laiger  amount  of  woric 
per  day  thui  by  the  old  prooeee,  and  I  would  ebeerfally  recommend  it  to  manufacturers  uufng  Indhpo. 

Bespeotfolly  yours,  K.  B.  SAFITORD,  Superintendent  Ro>alston  Woollen  MlUa. 

I  fhUy  Indorse  all  my  Superintendent  bas  said  In  legafd  to  the  Patent  Indigo  Blue  Dye. 

GBO.  WHITNKT. 
Cfr^TlieBoynlfltOB  Woollen  BflUa  makea  specialty  of  dark  bloea  Ibr  eoa«li«i  sad  miUlaiy  goodk 
m  ferther  particalars  and  testimonials,  address 

JEBOICE  MASBLE  &  00.,  Wofoester,  Mass. 

All  parties  InfHnglng  on  our  rights  wfU  be  dealt  with  aeoordiDg  to  kw.    Look  oat  fbr  Tnritttlims. 
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ESTABLISHED   1836. 


>xil^^ 


\ 


\ 


Spindle 


A.   HOPKINS    &   CO., 

Makers  &  Machinists, 


Bfannfkcturen  of  all  kikds  of  Cotton,  Woollen,  Silk,  and  Linen. 

Spindles,  Flyers,  Steps,  Bolsters,  Caps,  Tubes,  Whirrs, 
Collars,  Skewers,  Race  Rod,  &C.9  &c. 

Especial  attention  given  to  the  manufaoture  of 

MULE  SPINDLES  AND  LIGHT  FRAME  SPINDLES 

From  best  Refined  Steely 


We  give  particular  attention  to  repairing  Spindles,  Flyers,  &c.,  of  all  kinds.    We 
10  applj  the  Patent  Ai 
rail  ahsolutelj  avoided. 


also  applj  the  Patent  Antomatie  Bolster  and  Step  Holder ;  all  getting  loose  in  the 


We  manufacture  as  a  specialty  the  Improved  Rotary  Fulling  iffills,  and 

A.  S.  Hopkins's  Patent 

OLOTH   WASHER   OR  RINSER, 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  in  every  respect.  Sold  on  trial.  Send  Jbr  TeMtimth 
niah. 

We  also  manufacture  Dye  Tubs,  Blue  Vats,  Tanks,  Cloth  Cases. 
Boxes,  Ac,  of  every  description.  Also,  FuillnB  Mill,  Washer,  Card  ana 
other  Rolls,  and  Cylinders. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices.  Correspondence  with  parties  in  want  of  any  thing 
in  our  line  respect^y  s<dicited. 


H.  L.   HOPKIK8. 


JAKXa  ▲.  POTTBB. 


▲.  8.  HOPKllfS. 
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BANOINQ   A   SPECIALTY.  THE   TRADE   SUPPLIED. 

Hw   A..   BRiaaS   &   CO., 


THr  ANGELL  WATEft  WHtEt 

ECkUAL  TO  ANT  IN  THE  CN>TJNTBT. 


itranyth,  dwabllitjr, 


Lt  gates,  no  want  of 

'""  eaay  working  gates 

".  aaM^  itt.Mding 

oree. 


•>»:f 


Biritt  by  thd'Aifiell  Water  Wheel  t6:/P'rovitfeiice,  R.I. 

SBRD  FOR  ▲  iCIRCDXiAB. 
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THE   KITSOy   MACBINR    CO.,  LOWELL,   MASS. 

BUILDEHa  OF  PAJEHT  cottoh  opeherr  jhud  jJppers. 

WMi  NMBt  Talubl*  laytov— aH  ?MibI  CottMWttd  Opfenw  Lappcr,  Shoddy  and  Waste 
IMObm,  and  Bm  I>wt«S  ^'•Mla-PoinUd  Card 


KITtON'ft   PATENT  ^tAO   ANp   W^Tf  ^PICKfRv 

.  With  Ite9r«v«4i  Bonnet  *nd  ^t.  BxtMOto^*  ' 

Tba 


Indapmc 
bt.  or  ordi 


Capoei^,  600  to  800  Ibt.  or  ordinaiy  wooilta  ragt  p«r  daj' 


C.    I».    T-A^LiaCKT    Ac    CO., 

MAXUFAOTUSSBS  OF 

WOOLLEN    FLAHHELS. 

OBXaaOiJUB,  and  DTEWD0D3;. 

And  Wholeaala  Dealers  in 

"Djen*  Brngs  and  Manii£ftctw!ni'  AiticldB, 

CITY  lARKST  UUSi;,  UWftlL,  Ij^^    , 

C  p.  TALBOT.  THO^  TA]:.BOT. JUUAV  TALBOT. 
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JP#r  Bmvtn^  Cm$imete9^  «Km^  Hpirtur^  jrc, 


Use  tlie  bMt  iabttitote  Ibr  Wool. 


WOOL    EXTRACTi 

"WOOL   SHODDIES 

OrtlM^lietlerkiAd^«ad 

aMAI>JBI>   WOOLLSV  MA08 

Of  all  dofcriptkms  ibr  Shoddy  ManafiMtartrs.    Bond  fbr  Mmplet. 

iiolkited. 


»    •  *      *  .    \ 


tf  77  AUan^  Avenuef  B^^imih 

MORRIS  &  IRELAND, 

64   SUDBURY   STREET, 
BOSTON. 

SAFES! 

I>-A.TEN^T  INSII>E  BOLT  AVORK. 


B«ltt  «r  Looks. 

Champion  Record  in  the  Great  Boetpa  Fire. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


HartArd  mmI  fitmOk  MaM«lM«ter,  Conn. 
Jr«.  477  MM&&MB  BTMSST,  MSW  TQMK. 


:^A&i^oi  Sides,  nrlit 'SHADES  asd  widths. 

KABCELBOS-  AID :  V^MIIHTIMU.        .  '     -  "  -   i 

JOVLASDS,  ALL  COLOKS  AST)  GRADES,  ?0K  HAT,  CAP,  AHD 
FUB  LIHDrGS  AHD  imUHSSY  PUEPOSES. 

BLACK  AHD  COLOBED  OBOS  OBADT  BIBBOHS. 

SASH  BIBBOHS  AHD  BBLM  ' 

TBAKS,  OBCRUI IBII^,'  -JOfB  JJIJIB  PAtfurfl  SMH  SUZS  70B 
SILK  XIZTXniE  WOOLLBHS. 


mm  FOR  SPECIAL.  PURPOSES,  m  e/WER. 


0  ii  l£Mii^V'A£ii4iii«4^^B$^b^^ 
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Steam  and  Gas  Pipe  Company, 

•'  >     ■  .'•   ;     ^'      •■       - .  ■    ■.     •  •■  ■■ 

.'■':_  I      .    PKMueag  to. 

PLAIN  AND   GALVANIZED 

WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE. 


t     i  1 


Manufactui'WS'ofeff$rjrdes^i/4km  €f  StBom  ami  Bos  Fittings. 
SIMM  ^EftitDf Gh  MAItIFA0T0fi]£d.k:8FIXM^ 


For  Exiwguishing  Fires  in  Iianufacf6rie\. 

We  bare  made  eztenfire  experiments  to*  Atcettain  the  proper  method  of  arrang- 
Isg  Sprinklhiff  Pioe. 

We  can  Miper  than  the  price 

charged  ibr  i  ofiifBdent  strength  for 

the  purpose. 

Or  KS, 

We  are  lighdng  upinrds  of  one  himdred  irsi-elase  liaimfadMtlA''MnBti  a^reragr 
coet  lesa  Uiao  oiiik<M'«'-«>uMr  ^/ear«,whea  rae^g  ^  timi.  ,^ 
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BIGELOW  CARPET  COWPANY, 


HANaFAcrmtns  of 


WiltoB  ud  Brassels  Caipets, 

OARFET  JASSB  AND  WOBSTEDS. 


a  F.  FAIBBASXB,  Treasurer,  E  V.  BIOELOW,  Betident  Agent, 

*  .  •       •.     •  <^  .  .•    ^.^    '*^ 

WILLIAM   B.   KENDALL,  SeUing  Agent, 
100  and  lOa  Worth  Strwtv  M»r  York. 

WM-  SELLERS  AND  COMPANY; 

Philadelphia  &  93  Liberty  Street  New  York. 

dngiwtni; .  Iron  J^ounlr^i^s,  n\,  Stor^iijisis. 


forS87«iiii«hav«b«MitBsafBdlii  ptifculing  •  wrti  Ibr  Hm  Tmnsmlsslon  Of  Pow»f, 
1  «•  Mn  BOW  oOir  %  wtXL  eoaatmetod,  aMy-raomnff  Iloe.  W«  makm  •mr  thiog  rtqoidto  te  tlM  ooa- 
MtlMorSNArriNO.  W«  tmtolfa^w  Ibr  tteiifailiira(k,«iBcladiw47i>rlhtbaUhMAftr 
froM  MMn,  and  tntlto  corntpoadeoet. 
A  took  dMoHptlv*  of  Oktffing  tt&tf  vbAt  li  intilMA  litA  Mk  M  tiffOii  "^^ 
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HABTFOSD  GABPET  GOIPAIT, 

MAMUFACICTBXBS  OF 

BODY  BBUSSEtS, 

EZTBA  THREft;  PLT8, 
IHPBBMI.  FLYS, 

.tDFERHNE, 

MEDIUM  BtTFBB. 

BEIJNE  TUtARTIN,  Agt, 

118  Worth  Street)  New  York. 

GIFFORD,  SHERMAN,  &  INNIS, 

Importers)  ManaflcUiferB,  and  Dealers  In 

§^mt^tiA»f  §jltfAA  €%mtali 

-A.2Srr)   DYEING  DHTJOS, 
HO.  120  WILUAH  SfTREET.  HEW  TOBK, 

SfUA  mi  fvaniei  ^ni  "^mnUttnm, 


ALSO,  qiAtlR    IN    tlLT    HOQIU   AND   WIRE    HIDDLIS,   AND 
MAItUPACTUilJUW  •UPPUn, 

Mechanics'  Mills,  Manchester,  HIM:. 
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ATLAS   MANUFACTURING   cd 


MAVfTFACTUBBBS. 

No,  1. 
PARKHURST'S  PATINT  DOUBLI  CYLINDIR   BURRINQ   PICKIRS, 


ploked,  ready  for  the  cafdi,  making  •  earing  of  labor  and  power;  the  wool  Is  prepared  better,  and  Is  more  erenly 
Sued  and  picked,  thaa  by  any  other  prooeie in  oae.    (See  No.  2.)  .  .      i    . /. 

PATINT  STIIL-RlffO  DOUBLC  BURRINC  WIA0HINK8, 

Witl^  patent  Steel-ring  S^Md  BoUen,  applied,  to  Carding  MaO^hi.       ; 

No.  4.  ,  . 

STClL^RINd  SINGLE  BURRINQ  MACHIllii, 

implied  to^Hntc  Breakers  of  Carding  Machines, 

;    PINI  STEei.-RINQ   BURRINQ  NIACHINES»     :     i  .  f 

Applied  to  Second  Breakers  and  Finishers  of  Carding  Machines. 

No.  5. 

PATINT  STIlli4HlM  I^Mib  RQLLIRS, 

AppUed  to  Single  Burring,  Machines,  Second  Breakers  and  Finishers  of  Cardlpg  Machines.   .Patsn^  granted 
'^"^         ^^  Jnne  17,  IM,  Maveh  18,  IMS,  Jnly  94, 186g,  January  aym6.i  i  ' •      -     T^. 

STIEL-RINQ  WASTE  CARD. 

(Dcmble  and  Single)  for  all  kinds  of  hard  and  soft, twisted  TiM^ns  wpcked  np.    Superior  to  all  other  Machines  now 
in  use,  and  for  aboutiiatfHie  prfaavf  fhe  Imported  ones. 

R«-Gl0thlnE^  Qrlndlng,  an0  Piling  parts  of  Maplili^ss,  fcistlnffi  Ac, 

Promptly  attended  to  and  Aimlshed  on  skort  notice. 

^  All  Machines  guaranteed  to  glye  perfoct  sattslkctloo.    Thirty  days*  trial  aOow<sd.  ^ 

JtorkSt  Conner  cf  Cr^BS  and  Spring  S^tteU^  Newdrkp  N.J* 
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THE 


^tVk  ^mtulnm  d  ^mrnn. 


OFFICERS,   1874-75. 

PRESIDENT. 
WARD  CHENET Hwtford,  Ct^  and  New  York*     - 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

THOS.  N.  DALB «    •    Paterson,  N  J. 

A.  B.  STRAN6B New  York. 

WhL  BYLB New  York. 

DIRECTORS. 

A.  A.  LOW New  York. 

F.  ODEN  HORSTMANN     ....    Philadelphia. 

B.  RICHARDSON New  York. 

GEO.  B.  SKINNER     .    .    ....  New  York  and  Yonkers. 

IftA  DIMOCK      .    .    ,    .    V    .    .    .  iPlorence,  MaM. '  *    ' 

WH.  STRANGE Patenon,  N J. 

C.  GREPPO PatenoD,  N  J. 

A.  SOLlfl^^Q,  r«   ,    ..  J.,  »,  ...  ...^  .NeFiTork'i-^  -r^  -. rAq 

WM.  SKINNER  ........    HajdeiiTllle,  Mass. 

ALBERT  TILT  .•  ..    .    ^^.^.J,   ^    New Yor^fii^ ?fV?"^o- 
W.  nSCHNER    ........    Philadelphia. 

P.  W.  CHENETf  .  \    .'  ."^   .'.    .    .    MrtfiwrJ' Aid' Nfew  York. 

TftEASURERi,  . .      .        k» 
JNO.  N.  S1EABN8 NewTo«k. 

,     SECRETARY. 
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NEW   ENGLAND 


COnON    MANUFACTURERS' 


t 


»^m 


PRESIDENT. 

E.  A.  STRAW .    M^che^ter,  N.H, 

VtOE^PRESIOENTS. 

A-  D.  LOCKWOOD Bolton,  Ma^. 

J.  C.  PALFREY       . Lowell,  Ma*.,,  . 


SECRETARY   AND   TREASURER. 

AMBROSE  EASTMAN       .    ....    .    .    Boston^ 

'.--.'  '       "     ;  ..••,■  1  Iff, 


PHINEAS  ADAMS :    .    M*ndte9ter,  N.H. 

THOMAS  J v.EtQJlDEN  ..   .     .   ....;..    •    ..  Fall  River,  Mass. 

CkillLES  NOIJR^     .'  '.    '.    '.'•.'    ;    .    .    Wodnsdciet,  i^.I. 
JOHU.Ifll'PttRN,  ....•.•.■....    •.    .•     •     Salem^  Mass. 

A.' G.  CUMNOCK      .    .     .     '. Lowell,  Mass. 

F.  B.  CLARKE    .     ,    . .  :.     ...........    Lawrence,  Mass. 
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1 1  ^.^^^^ 

BoUtar.  Sttp.  lOR  uaai  wobk. 

FALES,  JENKS,  AND    SONS, 

MAIIUFACTVBKRS  OF 

COTTON    SJtAOHINERT; 

Alio^  Shftikfaig  and  HuiKen,  with  Self-Labrioatrng  Box«%  Boteij 
Foroe  ramps,  Fltmge  Pnmpi;    , 

SAFETY  VALVES,  WATER  GATES  AND  COCKS, 

Hydrants  and  Discharge  Pipes, 
C.    A.    HOUSTON'S   TURBINE   WATER   WHEEL. 

Cast  Iron  Water  and  Steam  Pipe  constaatlj  on  hand.     Foundiy  Work  done  to  ordCT. 

PAWTUCKET,   R.I. 

[Sss  oppoaiTB  Paos.] 
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Rabbstii   &  Atwood's   Patent  Self-Oiling   Spindle. 

Pattnted  Dea  18,  I860 ;  Aiif.  25^  1866 ;  April  2, 1867. 

Thif  Spindle  has  now  been  In  opermtion  orer  six  years,  and  has  prored  to  be  duTaUe. 
r  250,000,  large  and  smaU,  in  lots  of  from  25,000  down  to  sini^e 


There  am  now  in  operation  orer  250,000,  large  i 

fhuDef.    Tbey  are  giving  general  satisfaction. 

Tlie  advantagee  olaimed  tor  this  Spindle  on 


» over  all  others  are,  — 
tet.  That  it  does  not  require  oiling  oftener  than  tnm  twice  to  eight  times  a  year.    As  it  Is 
arranged,  the  Spindle  actnaUy  mns  in  oil,  while  that  ell  is  perfectly  protected  from  light,  dust, 

Sd.  It  doea  not  throw  off  oil,  thereby  saTing  mach  oil  and  labor  in  keeping  the  frames  and  floors  clean. 
Sd.  It  Is  more  darable.  being  thorooghlr  died  and  the  bearings  perfectlv  protected  tntm  dust  and  grit. 
4th.  If  for  ring-spinning,  it  simpHfles  the  ft«mert  Tery  much,  and  avoias  the  neeessity  of  usbig  a4)ustirt>U 
aa  this  splnale  ia  perfectly  atgnstable  to  the  ring. 


.  .  A  mucu  simpler  and  cheaper  Bobbin  is  required  than  can  be  nsed  on  any  other  of  the  rarious  im- 
prtfred  Aplndlea. 

6th.  There  is  no  possibility  of  sladc  twist  fhmi  bobbins  sUppbig  on  spindle.  This  spindle  holds  the  bobhln 
more  securely  than  any  other  taper  top  spindle  ever  made. 

A  oomparatlTe  test  of  power,  had  at  the  Pacifio  Mixxs,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Oct.  1, 1873,  showed  the  fbUow- 
ingreenlts;  — 


HakerofVrame. 

Kind  of 

Spindle. 

Siseof 
King 

Ko.of 
Yam. 

Ber.  permlA. 

At.  of  Power. 

^-H^ 

« 

Front 
RoU. 

Sphidle. 

Whole 
Frame. 

Per. 
Spfa^Ue. 

Lowell  Mtch.  Shop 
J.  0.  Whltin'i  .  .  . 

99                     »$             •    •    • 

Rabbeth 
Sawyer 
PeaA 

Hin. 
If  hi. 
Hin. 

28 
28 
28 

78 
78 
78 

6069 
6059 
6069 

1.186 
1.877 
1.488 

8.90 

4.74 

'    5.10 

141 
116 
107 

The  abore  testa  were  conducted  by  Samusl  Wsbbbb,  O.  E.,  of  Manchester,  K  H.  Great  pains  were 
taken  to  have  the  coupons  as  near  aliice  aa  possible  on  all  the  frames  tested,  llie  result  may  be  relied  upon, 
as  showing  a  fltfr  and  impartial  comparison.  Over  the  common  spindle  doing  the  same  amount  of  work,  Qds 
spindle  Is  guatanteed  to  sare  fttnn  33  to  60  per  cent  in  power. 

Numerous  testimonials  might  be  given,  but  we  prefer  to  give  a  simple  reference  to  parties  who  are  n«faig 
them  in  Urge  numbers,  and  where  they  may  be  seen  in  operatio|k 

.     ,     ,  REFERENCES.  In  operation.   Ordered. 

Maars.  J.  A  p.  GoATE8.Scotland MUMN)  15,UU0 

,,       OHBVGY  Bros.,  Hartford,  Conn 15,000 

..       Atwood  Maohikb  Co.,  WlUimantlc,  Conn. 16,ooo 

M       A.  &  W.  Spraoov  Makufacturiko  Co.,  B.I *21,ooo 

,,       POTOMSKA  Mills,  New  Bedford,  Mass 21,000 

.,       Pacifio  Mills,  Lawrence.  Mass 24,000 

„       CoNAHT  Thread  Co..  Pawtuoket 25,000         26,000 

Wam sirrrA  Mills.  New  Bedford,  Mass 87.000         25,000 

,,       SHOVB  Mills,  FaU  Klver,  Mass 15,380  2.660 

!!       Gbaxitb  Mills,  Fall  Rirer  Mass 16,300  2,880 

,,       Naumkbao  Steam  Cotton  Co.,  Salem,  Mam 10,000 

Bvrkelet  Mill,  Lonsdale,  R 1 4,008 

,!       Utica  Steam  Cotton  Co..  UUca,  N.Y.  .        7,000 

!;       Waloott  a  Campbell,  New  York  Mills,  N.T 7,018 

Partlea  about  to  contract  for  new  machinery,  or  make  repairs  on  the  old,  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  adra»- 
taga  to  use  these  spindles.    For  fruther  information  regarding  the  Babbbtr  Spxxdlb,  please  address 

FAIiES,  JEMKS,  Sc  SONS,  Pawtacket,  1I.I. 
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-i _ 


HAIR    CLbTH   COMPANY'S 

HAIR  SEATIN6S. 

QUALITY   SUPERIOR   TO   ANY   IMPORTED   GOODS. 
EVEBT  PIECE  FULLY   WABBANTED. 

A]>DRB98  ORDSBS, 

PAWTUGEET   HAI|t    CLOTH    COMPANY, 

0.  Q.  LTTTLEFIKLD,  HENRT  B.  METCALF, 


GEORGE  DRAPER  &   SON, 

M  tnitfMstaren  and  Solt  Agents  ftr  the  tale  of 

WAD6  aoaaiN  holdbrs, 

Thoopaan  Oil-Oum  SkntUs  Onida^  Slathar  IbgidatoM,  Slaihar  Marken,  Spookr 
Oaides,  PateM  Mottons  fer  Looms,  Fatant  JBtapa,  BolMaia,  Asc,  &«. 

XOPIDALB  (Milfinid).  XAM. 


HOPEDALE  MACHINE  OQ., 

Bnildeii  of  \ 

PATENT  WARPERS,  SPOOLERS, 

WiWYER  SPINDLE  TWISTERS.  SLASHER  BEAMS. 

Harper  Cnel8,Cen>er  RoUb,  Estpansion  Reeds  and  Coiiibs,  Tain  Testers,  Tarn  Reels, 
Cara  Stricklers,  Centering  Maehines,  Beiuners,  &o.,  &e. 

J  UOf^BALE  CMilfwd),  MASS.  ,      . 

Gao.  Dbapbb,  Pxesi  J.  B«  Bi4D(qB9FX,Sapt  ^m.  F.  pBAPsn,  Treas. 
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C.  G.  SARGENT  AND  SON.  Graniteville,  Mass. 


BIOHT-HAND  iTLEVATIOir  OF  PA^TlBirT  ^tTBR  FICKEB& 

[See  opposite  ptge.] 


CrAS.   G.  SAmOBBT.  FUD.  0.  SABGfl 
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C.  G.  SARCENT  &  SON'S 
PATENT 


Patented  December  8df  1861,  and  August 
16th,  1871, 


.  .  This  Machine  differs  ftom  any  other  heretofore  offlBred  to  Bfannikoturers,  in  many  impor- 
tant particalars,  among  which  are  the  following,  via. :  — 

The  stock  in  process  of  cleaning  passes  tfarongh  four  distinct  sub-dirisions,  and  each  portion 
falls  into  a  separate  receptacle,  unmixed  with  any  other. 

The  light  dost  or  other  light  matter  is  drawn  through  the  Fan,  while  the  heavy  dirt  and 
scoif  are  dropped  into  another  place.  Burrs,  straws,  sticks,  &c.,  are  thrown  off  from  the  Burr 
cylinder  into  a  third  distinct  and  separate  receptacle;  while  the  clean  and  thoroughly  opened 
wool  is  delivered  forward,  as  usual,  in  the  open  room  prepared  for  it,  ready  for  its  next  process. 

By  means  of  these  sub-divisions,  in  a  simple  mechanical  manner,  the  Machine  is  enabled 
to  perform  the  work  more  perfectly,  and  without  loss  of  fibre,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

From  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  parts,  the  bttm,  when  once  separated  from  the 
wool, 

Are  passed  at  once  out  of  the  Machine  into  a  sep€^ 
rate  department  firotn  the  fibre. 

There  is  no  fibre  of  any  value  lost  umder  the  machine,  the  foreign  matter  escaping  under 
ih%  Picking  cylinder  being  free  flpom  fibre  and  only  fit  for  the  waste  heap.  In  all  other 
machines  for  Bunriog  wool  and  for  cleaning  fibrous  materials,  the  buns  and  other  substances, 
when  knocked  or  beat  out  ftom  the  wools  at  the  Burr  cylinder,  are  thrown  back  into  the 
machine,  mixed  with  die  approaching  wool,  attempt  to  pass  the  Burring  cylinder,  and  are 
rtpetUttttff  knocked  back  again*  This  repeated  process  goes  on  indefinitely;  the  burr  being 
tumbled  forward  and  backward,  until  by  its  own  weight  it  finds  an  outlet  through  the  radb 
or  gratktg  beneath. 

Three  Hundred  of  these  Machines  are  now  in  operation. 

And  are  considered  superior  to  all  others. 


ORDERS    RESPECTFULLY   SOLICITED. 
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WORKS  OF  THE  NQNOTUCK  SILK  COMPANY. 
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Jl^ST  I8STJSD: 

UISriTED    STATES 

Textile  Manufacturers'  Directory, 

OOHPBISIKa 

Woollen,  Cotton,  Silk,  Jute,  Flax,  loBon,  and|Paper  S«tablishmenti| 
and  Iron  and  Stoel  Works  in  the  United  States, 

Pot  1875- 

This  work  contains  a  list  of  all  the  abOTe-ntmed  manafsctiiien  In  this  cotmtEjr, 
description  of  each  Mill,  with  names  of  Treasnrers,  Resident  Agents,  and  Buperin- 
tendents ;  kind  of  Qoods  manvfactarcd,  with  extent  of  Machinery,  names  of  Selling 
AgentSj^  9cc*    Arranged  in  separate  departments,  as  follows :  — 

Wool  ahd  Woollen  Department  contains  a  list  of  Wool  Dbaubb  in  the 

principal  Wool  Markets  in  the  United  States;  Woollbk  Mavuvactuiibiis,  with 

capacity  of  Mill ;  Wool  Cabpbks,  Shoddy  Mamufactursbb,  &c. 
Cotton  Department  ccmtams  a  list  of  Cottoh  Dbalbbs  hi  the  principal  Cotton 

Markets;  Cotton  MANurACTUBKRS,  with  capacity  of  Mfll;  TmasAS},  lawK,  and 

Twine  Manufacturers  and  Print  Works. 
SUk  Department,  comprising  list  of  Dbalbss  in  9aw  Silk,  Ixfortebs,  Ac.; 
;      SiLir  Manutaot«7R£rs,  with  description  of  Oooda  maddr  Agencies;  fo    Pr^ 

piured  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Silk  Awooiatloa  of  America,  spaoially  fixr  this 

work. 
Jute,  Flax,  an^  Linen, Oepartm^t.   BeroM  to  these  fodialries. 
Dry  Qoode  Departments    List  of  Dry^Goods  Commission  Houses,  Offices,  and 

Agencies  of  Manufacturing  Companies  In  the  principal  Cities. 
•tatletloal  Oepartmenti  ^Detoted  to  Woollen,  Cotton,  Silk,  Jute,  FUx,  and 

Linen  Statistics  of  the  United  States. 
Paper  Department.    List  of  Dealers  m  Paper  Stock,  Paper  Warehouses,  and 

Paper  Manufhcturers,  with  description  of  Mills,  kind  of  Goods  manu&ctiiied, 

&c,  Ac. 
Iron  and  Steel  Department,  compri8inglisiofFurnisces,RoDing  Mills,  Steel 

Works.  Forges,  and  Bloomaries  in  erery  State,  with  Taluahle  statistioal  Matter. 
^      Prepared  %  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Stjeel  Aasodaiton. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THB 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS, 

U  PEXBEETOH  SaTTA£B»  BOSTOlT,  XA88. 
Price  S5.00  per  00^.    Penrarded  on  receipt  «f  Priee. 
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NEW   YORK! 

BELTING  AND  PACKING  COMPANY, 

The  oldett  and  Urgett  Muivfikctaren  In  the  United  States  of 

YULCANIZfiD   BUBBER   FABBICS. 

la  eTery  fiurm,  adapted  to  Xeohaiiieal  Parpoaai. 

OOMPRISIHO : 

Machine  Beltlhg,  with  smeotfa  metalHc  rubber  enrfaoe. 

•team  Packlng«  in  ererr  form  and  rarle^. 

Leadlhg  and  Suction  Hoee,  of  anj  tixe  or  ttrength. 

Patent^' Smooth  Borm**  Rubber  Suction  Hoeo. 

*«  Teet "  Hoee.— Thia  extra  quality  of  Hbaa  la  made  ezpreaaly  fior  Steam 

Ftre  Bnaine  nae,  and  will  stend  a  preMure  of  400  Ibe.  per  Moare  inch. 
Antleeptlcllnen  Hoee,  a  cheap  and  durable  Hoee  for  mill  and  fkcteiy  purpoeea. 
Antleeptic  Rubber-lined  Linen  Hoee.  the  lightest  Hose  manufactured  for 
use  on  Hand  or  Steam  Fire  Engines.    Will  stand  a  pressure  of  800  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
Oar  Springe  of  a  superior  quali^,  and  of  all  the  ranous  sixes  used. 
Solid  Kmery  Vulcanite  wheele  for  grindhig  and  poUshing  metals,— the 
.  OBIGINAL  Solid  Emeiy  Wheel,  of  which  all  other  Idnds  are  imitations  and 
greatly  inferior. 

WARfiHOUSE,  87  4  88  PABK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

JOHN  JET.  CHBEVER,  Treasurer. 
Price  Lists  and  Ihrther  Infonnation  may  be  obtained  by  mall  or  otherwise  ea 
application. 

Buinrasa  Estabushbd,  1864. 

E,  JEJBTCKES  A   CO,, 

SOUl  MAMUrAOTUBBBS  OW 

IICKS'  Q.S.  STUDIRD  DING  TUTELLERS. 

Bon  Hooke^  Spinning  Ringi^  Wire  QoodSi  Cotton  Banding, 

Twine,  kc.     Leather  Belting  and  Lace   Leather, 

Bruehoe^  Bobbine,  Roller  Skine^  Cop  Tubee, 

on  Cabinete,  ke. 

E.  JCNCKCe.  N.  p.  HICKa.  J.  C  JCNCKCa. 


Importers  of  and  dealers  in  TBKTBB  HOOKS,  OIX>TH  HOOKS,  TAPB8,  for  Woollen 

Hills,  and  Mannflusturen'  SappUes  of  every  deeorlpoon. 

Spedbl  IMsoovnts  to  the  Trad*. 

THE  ^]sr3srj^jsr 

STEAM  FIRE  FUMP, 

BUILT  BT 

ALBERT  BLOOD,  LAWBENCE,  MASS., 

Is  jDTononnoed  by  competent  judges  the  most  eifectiye  FIRE  PUMP  IN  THE 
WORLD.  The  Steam  Cylinder  is  seven  hiches  diameter.  The  Water  Cylhi- 
der,  four  and  a  fomth  inches  dkmeter,  and  eight  inches  stroke.  The  pump  win 
throw  two  hundred  and  fifty  gaUons  a  minute.     Can  be  seen  at  Lawrence,  in 


operation.    Alsov  manufoctures  SbaftiBi^,  Piilleya,  Hangerat  and 
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BULLETIN 


Itational  %BBtnmim  of  Wiul  "^nnhcintm. 


Vol.  v.]  BOSTON,  OCTOBER— DECEMBER,  1875.  [No.VIL 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

THE   ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEIJTING. 

In  pursuance  of  previous  notice,  a  meeting  of  the  government  of 
the  National  Association  op  Wool  Manufaoturers  was 
held  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1875 ;  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr. 
George  Roberts,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  being  in  the 
chair. 

The  reading  of  the  records  of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed 
with,  as  they  had  been  published  in  the  *^  Bulletin.** 

The  several  standing  committees  were  called  upon  for  reports. 
The  committee  on  statistics  reported  by  their  chairman,  Mr. 
George  W.  Bond,  that  they  were  preparing  a  series  of  sta- 
tistics on  the  prices  of  labor,  raw  materials,  and  goods  at  the 
present  time,  as  compared  with  the  prices  before  the  war,  which 
would  be  published  in  a  future  ^  Bulletin." 

The  next  business  in  order  being  the  election  of  new  mem- 
bers, on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Theodore  Pomerot,  Mr. 
Frank  E[ernachan,  of  the  Bellair  works,  Pittsfield  Mass.,  was 
unanimously  elected  a  member. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Samuel  Harris,  a  committee  of  three 
members,  consisting  of  Messrs  Harris,  Burleigh,  and  Max- 
YOL.  y.  vo.  Tii.  56 
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WELL,  was  appointed  to  nominate  a  list  of  officers  to  be  recom- 
mended for  election  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  Upon  hearing  the 
report  of  this  committee,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Immediately  upon  adjournment,  the  period  having  arrived  for 
the  Annual  Meeting,  it  was  called  to  order  by  the  presiding 
officer,  Mr.  George  Roberts. 

The  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  read  the 
Treasurer's  report  upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  Associa- 
tion. He  also  read  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  Association  for  the  eleven  years  since  its  organization ; 
showing  the  gratifyii\g  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  depres- 
sion of  business,  the  receipts  from  assessments  had  not  fallen 
off  during  the  last  year,  that  the  expenses  incurred  for  the  last 
year  had  been  less  than  in  any  former  year,  and  that  the  amount 
of  indebtedness  was  less  than  in  many  former  years. 

The  Secretary  then  read  his  annual  report,  which  was  as 
follows :  — 

secretary's  repokt. 

I  comply  with  the  by-laws  of  the  Association  in  making  an 
annual  report ;  although  such  a  report  is  in  fact  anticipated  by 
our  ''  Bulletin,"  which  was  not  contemplated  when  the  Associa- 
tion was  formed.  When  I  summarize  the  doings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, I  have  only  to  consider  what  is  already  familiar  to  you 
through  the  pages  of  our  publication. 

It  may  not  be  known  that  a  distinct  plan  and  an  objective 
point  have  been  followed  and  kept  in  view  in  the  leading  articles 
of  the  **  Bulletin  "  during  the  present  year. 

The  object  has  been  to  have  a  series  of  articles  which  would 
cover  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture to  the  tariff. 

In  the  first  number  of  this  year,  the  specious  arguments  of 
the  wool  dealers  of  New  York  against  the  present  wool  and 
woollen  tariff  are  answered,  and  so  efficiently  that  the  writer 
of  the  New  York  Wool-Trade  Report  has  declared  that  he 
shall  retire  from  the  field.     This  article,  although  written  by 
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the  Secretary,  derived  its  principal  value  from  the  suggestions 
and  notes  given  by  two  of  the  oldest  and  naost  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Bigelow. 

The  second  article,  the  leader  in  our  next  issue,  on  ^'  The  Al- 
leged Inferiority  of  American  Woollens,"  has  been  acceptably 
received  as  complete  exposure  of  the  ignorance  and  assump- 
tions of  a  celebrated  champion  of  free-trade,  who  occupies  the 
chair  of  political  economy  in  our  of  the  colleges. 

A  third  article,  written  at  my  request,  and  with  my  assist- 
ance, by  Mr.  George  Geddes,  of  New  York,  the  highest 
authority  on  wool-growing,  except  Dr.  Randall,  who  is  unhap- 
pily disabled  from  writing,  illustrates  the  happy  result  of  the 
policy  of  the  Association  upon  the  wool-growing  interests. 

A  fourth  article,  which  will  appear  in  a  future  number,  will 
show,  by  numerous  examples,  that  protection  has  proved  a  boon 
to  the  consumer  of  woollen  goods.  These  four  articles  will  cover 
the  whole  question  involved  in  the  discussion  of  her  wool  and 
woollen  tariffs.  The  three  first-named  articles  have  been  stere- 
otyped, as  will  be  the  fourth;  and  it  is  proposed  to  print  the 
whole  in. a  single  pamphlet,  for  distribution  to  members  of  next 
Congress,  which  can  be  done  at  only  the  cost  of  paper  and  press- 
.work.  Thus  much  for  the  most  important  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, omitting  less  important  details. 

But  the  question  occurs,  Does  the  work  of  the  present  year, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  last  ten  years,  which  has  cost  many  thou- 
sand dollars,  pay  ?  In  a  word,  has  the  Association  proved  of 
any  benefit  to  the  woollen  manufacturers?  I  have  said,  in  my 
former  reports,  that  no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  the  results  of  a  single  year ;  and  that  we  must  take  longer 
periods  to  determine  the  result  of  any  work  commensurate  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  field  which  we  have  had  to  occupy.  The 
time  has  now  happily  come  when  we  can  contemplate  with  satis- 
faction, and  even  with  pride,  the  results  of  the  policy  of  our 
Association.  The  great  work  and  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
Association  has  been  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  of  legislation 
which  recognizes  the  equal  claims  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
grower  of  wool.     Our  adherence  to  this  policy,  originally  as- 
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sented  to  by  all,  has  driven  from  our  body  many  of  our  original 
members,  who  expected  to  realize  in  a  few  months  what  could 
only  be  effected  in  years.  In  spite  of  our  gradually  decreasing 
members,  a  small  though  faithful  band  of  far-seeing  manufac- 
turers have  remained  true  to  the  original  policy  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  have  preserved  not  only  the  Association,  but  the 
tariff,  which  was  its  work.  May  we  not,  then,  be  pardoned  for 
the  complacency  with  which  we  regard  the  results  of  a  policy 
which  we  have  persisted  in  advocating  in  the  face  of  so  much 
indifference  and  opposition  from  the  very  class  of  manufacturers 
who  have  been  most  benefited  by  our  work? 

Let  me,  then,  briefly  enumerate  some  of  the  unquestionable 
results  of  the  tariff  of  1867  :  — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  through  the  influence  of  that  tariff,  we 
have  kept  command  of  our  own  markets  in  spite  of  the  war  and 
the  disturbances  at  its  close,  — in  spite  of  the  activity  of  foreign 
manufactures,  unequalled  in  any  foreign  period,  —  in  spite  of 
the  venomous  denunciations  of  several  reformers  and  free-trade 
doctrinaires,  such  as  the  "  Evening  Post**  and  Professor  Perry, 
of  the  quality  of  our  goods  (see  Professor  Perry's  article  in 
the  ^  Evening  Post"), — and  in  spite  of  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  last  five  years.  There  has  been  an  increased  consump-. 
tion  of  our  goods  at  home,  in  proportion  to  the  consumption  of 
foreign  goods ;  and  the  hold  upon  our  ovm  markets  has  become 
so  strong  that  we  shall  derive  the  principal  advantage  from  a 
restoration  to  financial  prosperity. 

2.  It  is  proved  by  official  tables  that,  taking  the  five  years 
before  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1867,  and  five  years  after, 
while  the  proportion  of  foreign  goods  generally  has  increased 
forty-five  per  cent,  the  importation  of  woollen  goods  proper  has 
diminished  thirty-one  per  cent,  and  this  ratio  is  still  held.  No 
other  cause  for  this  can  be  given,  but  the  prohibitive  effect  of 
the  tariff  upon  foreign  woollens. 

3.  The  fifty  cents  per  pound  on  foreign  woollen  goods,  given 
us  in  exchange  for  the  increased  duty  on  wool,  has  effectually 
shut  out  the  low  goods  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  England, 
and  has  given  us  a  market  for  the  goods  which  can  be  most 
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advantageously  made,  and  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  our  wools. 
It  has  given  us  the  almost  exclusive  command  of  the  most  con- 
venient and  profitable  market,  —  that  of  the  large  clothing 
houses,  who,  owing  mainly  to  this  tariff,  obtain  seven-eighths 
of  their  cloths  from  American  mills. 

This  tariff,  it  is  true,  has  not  prevented  home  competition,  by 
which  the  consumer  has  been  benefited.  But  if  the  foreign 
cloths  had  been  admitted,  there  would  have  been  no  American 
mills  in  existence  to  compete  with  each  other.  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  that  this  fifty  cents  a  pound,  which  has  been  the 
salvation  of  our  mills  so  far  as  they  exist,  was  secured  by  our 
concession  of  the  ten  cents  specific  and  eleven  per  cent  cui  val- 
orem duty  on  foreign  clothing  wools. 

This  has  been  the  bSte  noir  of  a  certain  class  of  the  cloth  ma- 
kers, and  especially  of  wodl  importers.  It  was  forced  upon  us,  and 
most  reluctantly  conceded.  But  how  has  it  worked  ?  It  has  in- 
troduced in  the  Pacific  and  trans-Missouri  States  what  has  never 
existed  in  this  country  before,  a  system  of  wool-growing  as  a 
special  business,  of  the  same  order  as  the  Australian  or  South 
American  wool-growing.  In  the  older  States,  wool-growing 
has  been  pursued  with  small  flocks  as  an  adjunct  to  other  hus- 
bandry. In  the  Pacific  States  it  has  been  organized  on  a 
grand  scale.  It  is  conducted,  not  by  farmers,  but  by  capital-* 
ists ;  who  have  not  taken  up  the  business  on  caprice,  but  on 
the  inducements  offered  by  the  high  protective  duty  on  wool. 
I^ike  all  ousiness  conducted  by  capitalists,  it  is  pursued  scien- 
tificaUy  and  systematically.  The  flocks  are  being  systematically 
improved.  There  is  capital  to  do  it,  and  intelligence  to  con- 
duct it.  With  flocks  of  a  hundred  thousand  sheep  or  more 
owned  by  a  single  grower,  there  can  be  secured  a  uniformity  in 
the  clip  such  as  is  found  in  the  Australian  wools,  and  cannot  be 
found  in  the  clip  from  five  hundred  isolated  farmers.  The  wool 
of  California  is  improving,  and  must  continue  to  improve,  from 
the  causes  I  have  mentioned.  In  1868,  the  Pacific  product 
was  15,000,000  pounds  ;  in  1870,  23,000,000  ;  in  1874, 
39,000,000.  This  year  it  will  reach  50,000,000.  The  product 
is  not  only  increasing,  but  increasing  in  an  accelerating  ratio. 
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There  is  land  enough  unoccupied  for  this  increase  to  go  on  in- 
definitely. 

The  effect  of  this  increase  already  has  been  a  marked  reduc- 
tion in  the  prices  of  wool.  It  is  the  opinion  of  intelligent  judges 
that  clean  wool,  adapted  to  general  product  of  our  mills»  is  now 
as  cheap  in  this  country  as  in  the  manufacturing  countries  of 
Europe.  Certainly,  it  is  cheaper  than  when  the  tariff  of  1867 
was  passed.  This  has  been  the  legitimate  result  of  protection, 
and  it  is  the  most  marked  example  of  recent  times  illustrative  of 
the  fact  that  the  protective  duty  is  not  a  tax  upon  the  consumer. 
It  was  upon  the  theory  that  the  duty  is  a  tax,  or  out  of  abundant 
caution,  that  the  specific  duty  on  cloth  was  raised  twenty-five 
cents.  If  it  is  true  that  the  cloth  maker,  at  the  present  time, 
obtains  his  wool  at  a  lower  price  than  in  1867,  and  that  the 
whole  increase  of  specific  duty  on  cloth  by  that  tariff  is  so  much 
added  to  his  protection,  are  not  the  cloth  makers  the  last  men 
who  should  ask  for  a  revision  of  the  present  tariff? 

But  it  is  said  that  the  development  of  wool-growing  in  the 
Pacific  States  has  been  secured  only  by  the  arrest  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry in  the  older  States.  Sheep  husbandry  in  these  States  is 
not  arrested :  it  is  only  being  changed  in  its  character.  We 
already  see  the  results  of  this  change  in  the  increase  of  combing- 
*wools  and  mutton  sheep.  The  largest  manufacturer  of  braids 
in  this  country  informed  me,  last  spring,  that  he  should  obtain, 
this  year,  all  his  supply  of  combing-wools  from  fleeces  grown  in 
the  United  States.  But  I  prefer  to  rely  on  this  point  upon  thfi 
matured  opinions  of  a  high  authority  on  wool-growing  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  George  Geddes,  who  has  given  his  views 
at  great  length  in  our  "Bulletin.'*  Mr.  Geddes  meets  squarely 
the  question  before  us.     He  says  :  — 

*'  The  question  comes  up,  Can  wool  be  profitably  raised  on  the 
high-priced  lands  of  the  £ast,  with  the  immense  pressure  of  com- 
petition from  the  West,  that  in  a  few  years  we  must  see  in  full 
force  ?  Yes.  The  East  will  continue  to  raise  wool,  and  will  in- 
crease its  production,  in  the  face  of  this  Western  competition." 

After  quoting  facts,  first  published  in  this  country  in  our  *^ Bul- 
letin," showing,  from  a  summary  of  the  sheep  industry  of  Great 
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Britain,  that  on  the  highest-priced  agricultural  lands  in  the  world 
the  sheep  is  the  most  profitable  animal  to  raise  for  the  markets, 
and  the  best  animal  to  manure  the  land,  he  continues :  — 

"  Already  our  fanners,  in  the  older  parts  of  our  country,  are  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  the  raising  of  such  sheep  as  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  so  profitable  in  Britain,  and  are  making  crosses  between 
these  breeds  and  the  American  Merino,  producing  a  very  valuable 
animal  in  all  respects.  The  pressing  demands  of  our  manufacturers 
for  long  wool  for  combing  and  the  manufacture  of  the  now  so  fashion- 
able and  valuable  worsteds  and  dress  goods,  will  cause  a  very  rapid 
increase  of  flocks  derived  from  the  English  breeds  and  their  crosses 
with  the  Merino;  and  the  increasing  demand  for  good  mutton, 
and  the  remunerating  prices  paid  for  the  best  grades,  will  soon 
teach  our  farmers,  through  their  pockets,  in  which  direction  lies  their 
road  to  more  profitable  methods  of  conducting  their  business  than 
any  they  have  before  known. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  any  good  reason  why  the  older  sections  of 
our  country,  having  great  cities  and  manufacturing  centres  for  mar^- 
kets,  should  not  follow  the  example  of  England  in  this  matter.  It 
has  been  proved  by  the  best  test,  that  of  actual  trial,  that  our  soils 
and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  these  heavy  sheep.  Nothing  of 
uncertainty  on  this  subject  remains  but  the  uncertainty  of  our 
national  legislation.  A  policy  of  free-trade  in  wool  and  woollen 
goods  would  for  a  while  destroy  our  purchasers  of  wool,  and  ruin 
both  branches  of  the  business.  If  the  existing  revenue  laws  can 
be  allowed  to  remain,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  at  least  the  pres- 
ent prices  of  our  wool  will  be  continued  to  us,  and,  if  so,  we  can 
continue  to  expand  the  production.  The  business  will  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  country  be  a  close  one,  yielding  very  small  direct  prof- 
its, but  indirectly  so  very  valuable  as  the  means  of  making  manure 
to  raise  grain  crops  that  it  will  go  on ;  and  more  economy  in  food, 
housing,  and  general  management  will  come  in  due  time,  as  skill  in- 
creases, and  the  mutton-producing  sheep  and  the  growing  of  grain 
will  go  hand  in  hand." 

After  stating  the  remarkable  results  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
growing  sheep,  Mr.  Geddes  continues  :  — 

"  Having  been  raising  sheep  for  many  years  in  connection  with 
grain,  I  add  to  this  account  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  great  success  in 
improving  a  large  &rm  from  its  own  resources,  my  own  experience, 
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which  may  be  condensed  into  a  single  sentence.  With  about  one 
sheep  to  the  acre  of  cultivated  land,  pasture  and  meadow,  we  raise 
more  bushels  of  grain  on  the  average  than  we  did  when  he  had  no 
sheep  to  manufacture  our  coarse  forage  into  manure,  and  to  enrich 
our  pastures  to  prepare  them  for  grain  crops ;  and  the  land  is  con- 
stantly improving,  and  the  crop  increasing  in  quantity,  and  we  have 
the  wool  and  mutton  produced  by  our  flocks  of  sheep  in  addition, 
producing  our  crops  on  less  acres  and  at  less  cost  than  we  did  be- 
fore we  kept  the  sheep. 

^^  The  Merino,  as  improved  in  the  United  States,  will  furnish  the 
basis  of  cross-breeds  with  the  English  families ;  and  new  varieties, 
quite  likely,  will  be  thus  established.  In  any  event,  there  will  con- 
tinue in  the  Eastern  States  to  be  flocks  of  the  purest  bred  Merinos, 
handled  in  the  best  manner  by  breeders  of  experience,  from  which 
the  blood  must  be  drawn  to  keep  up  and  improve  the  great  flock  of 
the  far  West. 

"The  nosing  of  wool  in  the  West  and  South-West  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  very  unlike  that  of  the  East.  Large  flocks, 
some  of  them  perhaps  migratory,  and  having  great  ranges  of 
pasturage,  with  very  little  winter  housing  or  feeding  of  forage,  sup- 
porting themselves  with  little  attention  from  the  shepherds  as  com- 
pared with  the  care  given  in  the  East,  where  the  winters  are  severe. 
This  Western  system  will  render  it  any  thing  but  profitable  for  the 
flock  owners  to  enter  into  that  laborious  process  that  is  necessary 
to  improve  a  breed,  by  themselves  raising  the  animals  that  are  to 
infuse  constantly  new  energy  and  merit  into  the  great  flocks  that, 
under  the  management  they  will  have,  will  constantly  degenerate 
unless  kept  up  by  frequent  infusions  of  the  blood  of  vastly  better 
individual  ianimals.  So  these  Western  flock  masters  will  make  a 
constant  demand  on  the  Eastern  flocks  for  breeding  animals,  and 
the  Eastern  breeders  will  find  their  profit  in  supplying  that  demand. 

**  The  great  plains  of  the  South-western  trans-Mississippi  States 
and  the  Pacific  States  give  a  field  for  the  production  of  fine  wools 
equal  in  all  respects  to  Australia  or  New-Zealand,  and  superior  to 
South  America ;  and  when  American  energy  and  skill  shall  have 
once  taken  hold  of  the  business  of  wool-raising  on  these  great 
plains,  this  nation  will  become  one  of  the  great  sources  of  the  world's 
supply  of  fine  wool,  and  fi'om  these  plains  vast  exportations  will  be 
made. 

"  The  Eastern  States  will  adopt  a  plan  of  sheep-raising  similar  to 
that  of  England ;  and,  if  our  city  population  continues  to  increase 
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as  in  the  past,  it  would  be  bard  to  assign  a  limit  to  tbe  borne  maiv 
ket  for  mutton  and  tbe  wool  of  tbe  best  mntton-producing  breeds.'* 

In  view  of  these  facts,  our  Association,  which  has  been  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  agencies  which  have  operated  upon 
American  sheep  husbandry,  has  claims  for  support  and  recogni- 
tion upon  higher  grounds  than  the  mere  selfish  interests  of  manu- 
facturers :  while  it  is  strictly  a  money-saving  and  money-earning 
institution  to  the  wool  manufacturer, —  saving  by  acting  as  a 
perpetual  insurance  against  hostile  legislation ;  earning  by  giv- 
ing him  the  home  market  for  his  goods,  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
his  wool, — it  does  infinitely  more .  Above  all  other  industrial  as- 
sociations, it  is  national,  patriotic,  and  civilizing  in  its  objects. 
Cheapening  the  first  material  necessity  of  life, —  animal  food, — 
and  cheapening  the  second  necessity, — clothing, — it  adds  comfort 
to  every  family  in  the  land.  Promoting  an  improved  system  of 
husbandry,  especially  as  applied  to  wheat  lands,  it  aids  in  enlarg- 
ing our  agricultural  resources, — the  main  basis  of  national  wealth. 
Allying  the  farmers  of  the  country  to  the  protective  cause,  it  is 
the  chief  pillar  of  the  protective  system  which  shields  every  in- 
dustry. How  freely  is  the  wealth  of  public-spirited  men  poured 
forth  to  support  what  are  called  the  liberal  institutions  of  the 
land, —  the  colleges,  libraries,  museums, —  which  have  no  more 
unselfish  and  patriotic  objects  than  our  own  institution,  and  whose 
results  are  vastly  less  definite  and  tangible  than  our  own.  More 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  given  last  year  to  found  a  school 
of  Zoology  at  Penikese.  It  has  been  scattered  to  the  winds, 
and  the  school  is  closed.  A  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  sup- 
ported this  Association  for  ten  years.  The  money  value  of  our 
institution  can  be  counted  by  millions.  See  the  saving  to  manu- 
facturers by  the  repeal  of  the  internal  revenue  law.  Its  influ- 
ence in  the  future  cannot  be  measured.  Disband  our  Association 
if  you  will  to-day :  our  publieations  will  live  in  the  public 
libraries  ;  our  example  of  condensing  into  a  potent  unit  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  a  vast  industry  will  remain ;  the  sound 
political  economy  we  have  inculcated  will  continue  to  bear  fruit ; 
and  the  examples  of  business  wisdom,  combined  with  patriotic 
sentiment,  seen  in  the  small  but  noble  band  who  so  faithfully  came 
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up  here  from  year  to  year,  illustrating  how  few  the  men  are  who 
control  society,  will  find  imitators.  A  good  work  may  cease :  it 
can  never  die. 

The  committee  appointed  to  make  nominations  reported  a  list 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Upon  the  reading  of  this  report, 
it  appeared  that  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Wilet  Edmands  was  con- 
tinued for  President.  The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ed- 
mands expressing  his  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Association. 

The  Secretary,  moreover,  stated  to  the  meeting  his  conviction 
that  Mr.  Edmands's  purpose  in  this  matter  was  fixed. 

A  telegraphic  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Bige- 
low  urging  the  importance  to  the  Association  of  Mr.  Edmands's 
continuance  as  President. 

Most  of  the  members  present  informally  presented  the  same 
views.  Mr.  Maxwell  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  passed  unanimously : — 

Hesolvedj  That  this  Association,  appreciating  the  great  value  of 
Mr.  Edmands's  position,  as  President,  to  all  branches  of  the  wDol 
manufacturing  interests,  urge  upon  him  that  he  owes  it  to  this  As- 
sociation not  to  withhold,  at  this  critical  period,  the  benefits  of  his 
official  advice  and  his  eminent  influence  as  a  business  and  publio 
man. 

The  meeting  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  the  following  were  unanimously  chosen : — 

Fbbsidbnt. 
J.  WiLBT  Edmands Boston,  Mass. 

Viob-Pbesidents. 

J.  W.  Stitt New  York,  N.Y. 

Lucius  P.  Pobtbr New  Branswick,  N.  J. 

GsoBax  RoBBBTS Hartford,  Ct. 

Treasuber. 
Sakubl  Fat Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary. 
John  L.  Hatbs Boston,  Mass. 
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DiBBCTOBS. 

Maine. 

J.  H.  BuBLBiOH South  Berwick. 

S.  0.  Bbown Dover. 

MauachusetU. 

E.  R.  MuDOB '.    .  Boston. 

A.  C.  RuBSBLL Qreat  Barrington. 

Amort  Matnabd Boston. 

C.P.Talbot Billerica.  > 

Thbodorb  Pom bbot Pittsfield. 

Chablbs  L.  Habdino Boston. 

Jambs  A.  Smith Cherry  ViUey. 

Ebastus  B.  Bioblow Boston. 

Itew  Torh. 

,  Stbphbn  Sabvobd Amsterdam. 

R.  H.  Thdbman Troy. 

Thomas  Fitzinobb Waterloo. 

Samubl  Habbis Catskill. 

F.  H.  Fabnham Troy. 

Abdbew  Root Cohoes. 

H.  S.  Rahkbn Troy. 

Penntylvanxa. 

R.  D.  Nbsmith Johnstown. 

Chablbs  Spbnobb Germantown. 

Clembnt  H.  Smith  (of  WilUam  Wood  &  Co.)      .    .    .  Philadelphia. 

Qbobob  p.  Evans Philadelphia. 

New  Hampshire. 

D.  H.  BuFVYM Qreat  Falls. 

Danibl  Holdbn Concord. 

Almon  Habbis Fishenrille. 

John  Hall East  Rochester. 

Samubl  R.  PatsoN Manchester. 

Vermont, 

JosBPH  Sawtbb  (Borlhigton  Woollen  Co.) Winooski  Falls. 

Rhode  Island. 

J.  T.  FiSK Pascoag. 

A.  L.  Satlks Pascoag. 

Dabius  Goff Pawtucket. 
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Connecticut 

Gborob  Maxwell RockriUe. 

Oeobob  W.  Capbon South  Coyentiy. 

Sabiic  L.  Satlbb Dayrille. 

E.  C.  Clark Bockyilla. 


New  Jersey, 

William  DniroAir Franklin. 

Dayid  Oakes Bloomfield. 

Jonathan  Earle New  Bruniwick. 

Ohio. 

Alton  Pope CleT^and. 

lUinoU, 

Qeoroe  S.  Bowen Chicago. 

Afinnetota. 

Paris  Gibson Minneapolis. 

Standing  Coioitttees. 

Mnance, 

J.  WiLBT  Edmands Boston,  Mass. 

C.  FiTTON        RockriUe,  Conn. 

J.  W.  Stitt New  York,  N.Y. 

James  A.  Smith Cherry  Valley,  Mass. 

StaitsHcs. 

George  Wm.  Bond Boston,  Mass. 

James  Rot West  Troy,  N.Y. 

J.  V.  Barkbb Pittsfield,  Mass. 

E.  L.  Stimson Cohoes,  N.Y. 

John  T.  Wabino Yonkers,  N.Y. 


Haw  MateridL 

J.  W.  Blake Boston,  Mass. 

J.  J.  Robinson Rockrille,  Conn. 

S.  J.  SoLMs Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Lawrence  Edmands Boston, : 
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Machirwry. 

GsoBOB  L.  Dayis North  Andorer,  Mass. 

C.  FiTTON New  Britain,  Conn. 

Thomab  F.  Eddy Fall  River. 

Samubl  Harris CatskiU,  N.T. 

RoBBBT  MiDDLBTOir Utlca,  N.T. 

After  the  election  of  officers,  Mr.  Porter  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

JResolvedy  That  a  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Chair,  be  appointed  to  confer  personally  with  Mr.  J.  Wiley 
Edmands,  and  urge,  upon  public  considerations,  that  he  do  not  per- 
sist in  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the  Association. 

The  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Bigelow,  Mr.  Burleigh,  and  Mr. 
Davis  as  that  committee. 

After  an  informal  discussion  of  the  financial  affiiirs  of  the 
Association,  in  which  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  mem- 
bers was  assured,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  WASHED 
COMBING-WOOL  QUESTION. 

On  the  5th  day  of  November,  the  manufacturers  of  worsted 
goods  were  astounded  by  the  publication  of  the  following  cir- 
cular which  appeared  in  the  Boston  newspapers  :  — 

Collector  or  Customs,  Boston^  Mass. :  — 

Sir,  —  I  enclose  herewith  a  report  from  Special  Agent,  J.  W. 
Davis,  addressed  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  under  date  of 
the  12th  instant,  and  referred  by  the  latter  officer  to  this  depart- 
ment, in  relation  to  the  matter  of  wool  importations  at  your 
port. 

The  first  point  made  by  Mr.  Davis  is  that  a  great  many  invoices 
of  wool  are  passed  at  your  port,  where  the  currencies  in  which 
such  invoices  are  made  out  are  not  taken  at  the  respective  values 
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assigned  to  them,  under  the  law,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. So  far  as  this  point  relates  to  the  peso  fuerte  and  doubloon 
of  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  it  is  for  the  present  disposed  of  by  the 
department's  instructions  of  the  15th  instant.  Whether  the 
statement  of  Special  Agent  Davis  was  intended  to  have  any 
broader  application,  the  department  is  not  informed,  and  may 
therefore  find  it  necessary  to  make  this  matter  the  subject  of  fur- 
ther correspondence  with  that  officer. 

The  second  point  raised  in  said  report  was  disposed  of  in  de- 
partment's instructions  to  you  under  date  of  the  21st  instant. 

The  third  point  is  in  substance  that  some  invoices  show  a 
greater  number  of  pounds  of  wool  than  is  returned  by  the  weigh- 
ers ;  the  effect  of  which  is  that,  if  the  invoice  quantity  is  taken  as 
correct,  and  is  divided  into  the  total  value,  the  price  per  pound 
will  be  reduced  to  twelve  cents  or  less,  with  duty  at  three  cents 
per  pound  ;  whereas,  upon  the  basis  of  the  weigher's  return,  the 
price  of  the  wool  would  be  over  twelve  cents  per  pound,  with  a 
duty  at  six  cents  per  pound.  It  is  understood  that  the  import^ 
*ers  claim,  that  the  excess  of  weight  as  shown  by  the  invoice  can 
be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  there  is  a  loss  in  the  weight 
of  the  wool  on  the  voyage  of  importation.  Without  consider- 
ing at  the  present  time  what  force  should  be  given  to  this  view, 
if  the  fact  of  such  loss  in  weight  were  established,  the  depart- 
ment is  not  disposed  to  accept  it  in  the  absence  of  any  satisfacr 
tory  evidence  to  support  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  reason- 
ably supposed  that,  if  there  be  any  change  in  the  weight  of  wool 
on  the  voyage  of  importation,  it  is  by  way  of  increase  on  account 
of  the  absorption  of  moisture  rather  than  decrease  from  other 
causes.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  department  must  assume 
that  the  weigher's  return  is  correct,  and  therefore  instructs  you 
to  assess  duties  on  the  basis  of  such  return. 

The  fourth  point  presented  in  said  report  involves  the  same 
question  which  was  raised  in  department  letter  to  you  of  the  14th 
ultimo,  and  which  was  reported  upon  by  you  under  date  of  the 
22d  ultimo,  a  report  from  the  appraiser  being  also  submitted, — 
viz.,  whether  the  washing  of  wool  prior  to  importation  can  be 
considered  such  a  change  in  its  condition  as  to  subject  it  to  a 
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double  duty  under  the  second  paragraph  of  Class  3,  in  Schedule 
L,  of  the  codified  tariif,  which  reads  as  follows  : — 

*«  And  the  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep,  or  hair  of  the  alpaca, 
goat,  and  other  like  animals,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other 
than  the  ordinary  condition  as  now  and  heretofore  practised,  or 
which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  the  duty,  or  which  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by 
the  admixture  of  dirt,  or  any  other  foreign  substance,  shall  be 
twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject." 

In  considering  this  question  the  general  scope  and  object  of  the 
tariff  provisions  relating  to  duty  on  wool  must  be  considered. 
First,  there  is  a  provision  for  making  the  duty  on  wool  of  the 
first  class,  when  imported  washed,  twice  the  amount  to  which  it 
would  be  subject  if  imported  unwashed.  Next  there  is  a  provis- 
ion for  making  the  duties  on  wool  of  all  classes,  when  imported 
scoured,  three  times  that  to  which  it  would  be  subject  if  imported 
unwashed.  Then  comes  the  third  general  provision  above  quoted, 
on  the  construction  of  which  an  answer  to  said  question  depends. 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  to  make  the  operation  of  the  act  consist- 
ent, said  provision  must  be  regarded  as  embracing  all  classes  of 
washed  wool,  and  that  consequently  the  provision  first  quoted, 
relative  to  wools  of  the  first  class,  must  be  deemed  to  have  been 
merged  in  the  said  general  provision,  which  is  so  broad  in  its 
scope  as  to  necessarily  include  all  classes  of  wool ;  and  the  pro- 
vision first  quoted  is  consequently,  to  that  extent,  simply  re-en- 
acted in  the  third.  Any  other  interpretation  of  the  statute 
would  permit  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  washed  wools  other 
than  those  of  the  first  class,  which  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
Congress  intended.  You  will  therefore  impose  upon  washed 
wools  of  any  class  double  the  duty  to  which  wools  of  that  class 
would  have  been  subject  if  imposed  unwashed. 

I  will  thank  you  for  the  return  of  the  enclosure,  as  also  of  the 
report  of  Special  Agent  Bingham  dated  the  7th  instant,  which 
was  transmitted  to  you  under  date  of  the  21st  instant. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

C.  F.  BuBNAM,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  publication  of  the  above  letter,  Friday, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  under  instructions,  repaired  to 
Washington.  On  Monday  morning,  the  8th,  the  President  of 
the  Association,  Mr.  Edmands,  arrived  at  Washington,  and, 
facilitated  by  the  kindness  of  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  had 
an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  procured 
the  temporary  suspension  of  the  above  order.  On  the  same 
day  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  filed  with  the  department 
the  following  letter : — 

Ebbitt  Housb,  Washington,  Not.  8,  1875. 
Hon.  B.  H.  Bbistow,  Secretary  of  the  Treaswy. 

Sir, — In  an  interview  this  morning  with  Hon.  J.  Wiley 
Edmands,  President  of  the  Nf^tional  Association  of  Wool  Man- 
ufacturers, with  a  consideration  for  the  interests  of  manu- 
facturers which  is  gratefully  appreciated,  you  gave  him  the 
assurance  that  the  recent  instructions  of  your  department  in  rela- 
tion to  the  liquidation  of  the  duties  on  washed  combing  and 
carpet  wools  (Classes  11.  and  III.)  would  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended, and  requested  that  such  reasons  as  might  be  urged  for 
the  final  reversal  of  those  instructions  should  be  given  in  writing. 
As  the  representative  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Man- 
ufacturers, in  the  absence  of  its  president,  I  have  the  honor  to 
comply  with  that  request. 

I.  First  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  disastrous  and  wide- 
spreading  effects  of  the  instructions  referred  to.  They  affect  all 
the  Canada  combing  wools,  the  principal  raw  material  of  our 
worsted  manufacture,  these  wools  having  almost  invariably  been 
imported  in  a  washed  condition  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  six 
million  pounds  a  year,  chiefly  from  Canada,  besides  a  large  class 
of  carpet  wools. 

The  duties  on  Canada  combing  wools,  as  ordinarily  imported, 
—  that  is,  costing  over  32  cents  per  pound,  —  have  been  con- 
sidered as  fixed  beyond  question  at  12  cents  per  pound,  and  10 
per  centum  ad  valorem^  making  the  present  duty  per  pound  16| 
cents.  The  duty  on  washed  Cordova  and  other  washed  carpet 
wools  has  been  considered  fixed  beyond  question  at  6  cents  per 
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pound,  the  cost  being  over  12  cents  per  poand.  It  takes  two 
pounds  of  Canada  wool  to  made  a  pound  of  worsted  fabric.  The 
construction  of  the  department,  if  persevered  in,  thus  adds  33 
cents  to  the  duty  paid  on  every  pound  of  worsted  goods ;  making 
the  whole  duty  66  cents,  and  18  cents  on  every  pound  of  carpet 
worsted  made  of  Cordova  or  Donskoi  washed  wools,  as  three 
pounds  of  Cordova  washed  wool  are  required  for  a  pound  of 
Cordova  worsted. 

All  the  contracts  which  are  made  ahead  by  the  worsted  man- 
ufacturers for  their  products  —  such  as  dress  goods,  braids, 
worsted  coatings,  bunting,  &c.  —  are  based  upon  the  old  duty 
of  16 J  cents  per  pound  of  wool,  or  33  cents  per  pound  of 
worsted  ;  and  to  add  33  cents  to  the  duty  on  a  pound  of  the  fabric, 
it  is  obvious,  is  disastrous  to  the  worsted  manufacturer.  In 
fact,  the  manufacture  will  be  arrested,  orders  for  wool  sus- 
pended, and  contracts  for  goods  thrown  up. 

II.  The  instructions  referred  to  were  made  under  misappre- 
hension as  to  facts,  and  should  therefore  be  absolutely  rescinded. 
I  would  remark  here,  that  such  misapprehension  is  no  reproach 
to  the  department.  It  has  always  been  admitted  that  no  branch 
of  our  revenue  laws  is  so  difficult  of  construction  by  inexperts  aa 
the  provisions  relating  to  wool.  A  technical  knowledge  of  the 
exact  meaning  of  terms,  and  of  facts  which  enter  into  that  mean- 
ing, which  can  hardly  be  had  outside  of  the  trade,  is  required. 
Again,  a  full  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  historical  circumstances 
attending  the  enactment  of  the  wool  tariff  is  demanded  for  its 
construction. 

Permit  me  to  recall  those  circumstances. 

The  provisions  of  our  codified  laws  relative  to  duties  on  wool 
and  woollens  are  but  re-enactments  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1867  ;  by  the  terms  of  the  codification  nothing  being  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  the  laws  existing  at  the  time  of  the  codifi- 
cation. 

The  tariff  of  1867  was  enacted  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, which,  unlike  ordinary  cases  of  legislation,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  its  interpretation.  This  bill  was  adopted 
by  Congress  without  discussion,  on  the  official  recommendation 
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and  report  of  the  commission  appointed  for  the  revision  of  the 
revenue  system  of  the  United  States.  This  commission,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  law  authorizing  them  to  take  testimony,  called 
together  the  representatives  of  the  two  branches  of  the  woollen 
industry  of  the  United  States,  and  embodied  the  results  of  their 
agreements  and  representation  and  testimony  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  officially  published 
by  him,  and  also  submitted  by  him  to  Congress. 

The  tariff  of  1867,  with  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of 
the  word  ** eleven **  for  "ten,**  was,  so  far  as  wool  duties  are 
concerned,  precisely  that  recommended  by  the  Revenue  Com- 
mission, and  agreed  upon  by  wool  growers  and  manufacturers. 
The  provisions  relating  to  woollens  were  the  same,  with  trifling 
exceptions.  This  report  of  the  Revenue  Commission,  stating 
in  details  the  principles  upon  which  the  tariff  was  based,  and 
giving  the  testimony  upon  which  the  proposed  tariff  was  urged, 
is  a  part  of  the  contemporaneous  history  of  that  legislation, 
given  under  official  sanction. 

It  must  be  received  to  interpret  the  tariff  just  as  any  admitted 
facts  of  history  are  received .  in  the  interpretation  of  all  laws. 
For  administrative  officers  especially  to  ignore  the  interpretation 
of  the  law  made  at  the  time  by  the  parties  who  framed  it,  re- 
corded in  official  documents  at  the  time,  and  not  prepared  since 
to  make  up  a  case,  would  be  an  outrage  on  common-sense. 

From  these  reports  it  appears  that  the  main  principle  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  tariff  of  1867  was  that,  after  clearly 
fixing  the  duty  on  wools,  **  all  manufactures  of  wool  or  worsted 
should  have  a  duty  equal  to  25  per  cent  net ;  that  is,  25  per 
cent  after  reimbursing  the  amount  paid  on  account  of  wool,  dye- 
stuffs,  and  other  imported  materials  used  in  such  manufacture, 
and  also  the  amount  paid  for  the  internal  revenue  tax."  (See 
Joint  Report  of  Wool  Growers  and  Manufacturers,  page  431 
of  Report  of  Revenue  Commission.)  This  was  practically 
effected  by  making  the  specific  duty  on  goods  exactly  compen- 
satory of  the  duties  on  the  wool  and  dye-stuffs.  (See  pages 
444  to  450  Report  of  Revenue  Commission.) 

Again,  it  will  be  seen  in  all  the  pages  of  the  Report  that 
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the  main  object  of  the  law  in  fixing  the  duties  on  wool  was  to 
increase  the  duties  on  clothing  wools, — the  wools  entering 
chiefly  into  competition  with  American  wools.  The  arguments 
of  the  wool-growers  for  increased  protection  were  applied  solely 
to  this  class  of  wools.  The  duties  on  them  were  raised  from  an 
average  of  5  cents  to  10  cents,  and  11  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  duties  on  combing  and  carpet  wools  were  not  sought  to  be 
increased,  and  in  fact  were  not  increased.  While  the  anxiety 
for  the  most  stringent  provisions  for  the  clothing  wools  was  so 
great  that  both  committees  of  wool  growers  and  manufact- 
urers agreed  that,  ''The  provision  for  the  duty  on  clothing 
wools  should  be  so  worded  as  most  effectually  to  prevent  them 
from  being  admitted  at  a  less  rate  of  duty."  (See  p.  430  Rev- 
enue Report.)  These  two  objects  must  be  clearly  borne  in 
mind,  to  determine  the  intent  of  the  law  in  fixing  the  duties  on 
the  several  classes  of  wool. 

The  intent  to  give  an  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
stringent,  protection  to  clothing  wools  sufficiently  explains  why 
the  duty  upon  wools  of  the  first  class,  which  shall  be  imported 
washed^  shall  be  twice  the  amount  of  duty  to  which  it  would  be 
subjected  if  imported  unwashed;  and  why  this  provision  was 
not  made  to  apply  to  the  combing  and  carpet  wools.  All  the 
clothing  wools  had  been  invariably,  under  the  tariffs  of  1857, 
1861,  and  1864,  imported  in  an  unwashed  condition.  If  they 
could  be  imported  washed,  they  would  evade  the  duty  intended, 
and  the  provision  was  made  to  prevent  it.  No  injury  was 
given  to  the  trade  in  clothing  wools,  by  preventing  their  impor- 
tation in  a  washed  state,  as  it  was  not  the  custom  to  import 
washed  clothing  wools.  On  the  contrary,  the  wools  of  Class  II., 
and  certain  wools  of  Class  III.,  had  been  always  imported  in  a 
washed  condition.  To  apply  the  provision  of  doubling  the 
duty  to  them,  in  addition  to  the  higher  duty  already  imposed 
on  washed  wools  of  these  classes,  as  hereafler  explained,  would 
have  been  a  flagrant  disturbance  of  trade,  and  a  practical  pro- 
hibition which  Congress  could  not  have  intended,  and  which 
every  man  familiar  with  the  l^islation  knows  was  not  in- 
tended. 
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It  Will  be  seen  by  the  Report  of  the  Revenue  Commission 
that  the  two  branches  of  the  bill  proposed  by  the  wool-growers 
and  wool-manufacturers,  which  afterwards  became  the  law  of 
1867,  were  accompanied  by  the  most  detailed  and  precise  ex- 
planations of  the  effect  of  each  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
act ;  and  these  explanations  furnish  the  most  unequivocal  con^ 
temporaneous  testimony  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  bill 
which  becdme  a  law.  The  testimony  of  the  manufacturers  at 
the  time  gives  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  their  views  as 
to  the  duties  proposed  in  the  act  for  washed  i^ools  of  Classes  U. 
and  III. 

Thus  the  carpet  manufacturers  say  (p.  468  Report  of  Revenue 
Commission)  :  "  For  carpets,  both  washed  and  unwashed  wools 
are  used.  The  washed  wools,  such,  for  example,  as  Donskoi, 
Cordova,  Montevideo,  Rio  Grande,  and  Persian,  pay  a  duty  of 
6  cents  a  pound,  &c. ;  and  the  unwashed,  such  as  Smyrna, 
Chilian,  Valparaiso,  and  other  South  American  wools,  pay  a 
duty  of  three  cents  a  pound."  This  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Manufacturers,  in  their  statement  accompanying  the  bill 
proposed,  say :  ^  The  duty  on  the  wasfied  wool  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ingrain  carpets  is  6  cents  per  pound,  and  on 
unwashed  wools  3  cents  per  pound."  (Report  of  Rev.  Com., 
p.  459.) 

Again,  the  committee  say  (p.  459  Rev.  Com.):  '^The 
duty  on  Canada  wool  is  12  cents  per  pound,  and  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem^  which  is  equal  to  16^  cents  per  pound ;  and,  as  two 
pounds  of  wool  are  required  for  one  pound  of  worsted,  it  follows 
that  the  duty  on  the  wool  in  the  worsted  amounts  to  33  cents 
per  pound. 

"  The  duty  on  Cordova  [before  shown  to  be  washed  wool] , 
and  other  similar  wools,  is  6  cents  per  pound ;  and,  as  three 
pounds  of  such  wools  are  required  to  make  one  pound  of  worsted, 
it  follows  that  the  duty  on  the  wool  in  the  worsted  amounts  to  18 
cents  per  pound.  N^ow,  as  four  pounds  of  this  worsted  are  used 
to  one  pound  of  the  Canada,  the  average  amount  of  duty  paid 
on  the  wool  in  the  worsted  used  is  as  follows :  — 
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4  poands  Cordova  and  Worsted  at  18  cts.  per  pound     ...    72  cts. 
1  pound  Canada  Worsted  at  ^3  cts.  per  pound 83  cts. 

6  pounds  Total.  Total ...     105  cts. 

"  105  cents  divided  by  5  give  21  cents  per  pound.  Hence, 
the  average  duty  on  the  wool  for  one  pound  of  worsted,  21 
cents." 

This,  it  will  be  remerabered,  is  the  basis  of  the  specific  duty 
placed,  in  the  tariff  of  1867,  on  carpets. 

If  it  was  intended  that  the  duty  on  washed,  combing,  and 
carpet  wools  should  be  doubled,  the  duty  on  the  wool  for 
one  pound  of  worsted  should  be  42  instead  of  21  cents.  But  the 
duty  actually  given  in  the  Act  of  1867,  to  reimburse  the  carpet- 
maker  the  duty  on  his  wool,  recognizes  wool  duty  as  only 
21  cents. 

Still  again  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Manufacturers 
say :  "  The  duties  on  Canada  combing  wools  for  worsteds 
[dress  goods,  exclusive  of  carpets]  are  made  as  provided  in 
the  proposed  tariff  on  wool,  and  will  be  45  cents  per  pound ; 
the  present  average  price  of  Canada  wools,  12  cents  specific, 
and  10  per  cent  ad  valor em^  or  16^  cents  per  pound.  Two  pounds 
of  wool  being  required  for  a  pound  of  worsted  goods,  the  amount 
of  duty  on  the  wool  for  a  pound  of  worsted  goods  paid  by  the 
manufacturers  will  be  33  cents."  (Report  of  Rev.  Com.,  p.  450.) 

It  is  evident  from  the  above,  drawn  from  the  publications 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  that  all  the  contemporaneous  in- 
terpretations of  the  parties  who  devised  the  tariff  of  1867,  and 
furnished  the  details  of  explanation  for  the  instruction  of  Con- 
gress and  the  country  as  to  its  provisions,  unequivocally  and 
positively  exclude  the  idea  that  the  duty  on  washed  combing 
and  carpet  wools  should  be  doubled.  All  the  liquidations  of 
duties  at  the  custom-houses  since  1867  to  the  present  time 
have  been  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  the  construction  of  the 
tariff  given  by  the  experts  in  the  wool-trade. 

The  Report  of  the  Wool-Trade  Committee  of  the  city  of  New 
York  of  November  27,  1874,  says :  '^The  advantage  ostensibly 
given  by  our  tariff  to  worsted  wools  of  English  blood.  Class  II., 
by  admitting  them  washed  at  the  simple  rate  of  duty  on  fine 
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unwashed  wools,  becomes  practically  of  limited  valae,"  &c. 
Indeed,  the  bare  suggestion  of  the  interpretation  made  by  the 
department  was  never  heard  or  dreamed  of  in  any  quarter 
until  announced  last  week,  when  it  came  like  a  thunder-bolt 
from  the  clear  sky. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  tariff  of  1867,  prepared  with  such 
extraordinary  precautions,  was  intended  to  be  a  harmonious 
whole,  providing  equally  for  the  interests  of  both  wool  growers 
and  manufacturers.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  duties  on  man- 
ufactures were  intended  to  be  adjusted  to  the  duties  on  wool ; 
that  the  specific  duties  on  goods  were  intended  to  be  compen- 
satory of  the  duties  on  wool.  But,  by  the  construction  given 
by  the  department,  the  vast  interests  of  the  worsted  and  carpet 
manufactures  receive  only  one-half  of  the  reimbursing  specific 
duties  which  they  are  entitled  to ;  and,  in  fact,  manufacturers  are 
driven  by  the  law,  which  held  out  the  false  promise  of  protec- 
tion, to  stop  their  mills. 

But  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  presume  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  make  a  provision  for  the  duty  on  washed  wools 
of  one  class  which  should  not  apply  to  other  classes.  We 
maintain  that  the  duties  imposed  by  the  law  upon  the  carpet 
and  combing  wools  did  contemplate  the  fact  that  certain  classes 
of  these  wools  were  imported  unwashed,  while  others  were  im- 
ported in  a  washed  condition.  Every  person  familiar  with 
carpet  wools  knows  that  the  minimum  of  12  cents,  at  and 
below  which  the  duty  on  carpet  wools  should  be  3  cents,  was  fixed 
at  that  amount  because  at  the  time  all  wools  costing  that  sum  and 
less  were  unwashed  wools,  while  wools  costing  more  than  12 
cents  owed  their  higher  cost  to  the  fact  that  they  were  washed. 
The  higher  duty  of  **  6  cents  ^  was  therefore  imposed  upon  them 
because  they  were  washed.  The  duty  on  the  washed  carpet 
wools  was  doubled  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  clothing  wools, 
although  by  different  terms,  —  by  implication  so  well  under- 
stood by  the  framers  of  the  laws  as  to  need  no  express  decla- 
ration. The  statement  of  the  carpet  manufacturers  confirms 
this  when  they  say :  "  The  duty  on  washed  wools,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ingrain  caipets,  is  6  cents  per  pound,  and  on 
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unwashed  wools  3  cents  per  pound.''  The  high  duty  of  12 
cents  per  pound,  nnd  10  per  cent  ad  valorem^  placed  on  comb- 
ing wools  costing  over  32  cents  per  pound,  recognizes  also  the 
fact  that  the  increased  cost  is  due  to  the  wool  being  washed. 
The  construction  claimed  by  the  department  would  have  the 
effect  to  quadruple  the  duty  on  washed  carpet  and  combing 
wools,  while  the  washed  clothing  wools  are  only  doubled  in 
duty. 

It  is  nowhere  pretended  that  the  law,  in  express  terms, 
doubles  the  duty  on  washed  carpet  and  combing  wools,  although 
it  is  very  explicit  in  doubling  the  duty  on  washed  clothing 
wools.  This  express  mention  of  clothing  and  omission  of 
other  wools  ought,  upon  the  well-known  rule  of  interpretation, 
*'  enumeratio  unius  exclusio  alterius^^  to  be  conclusive  of  the 
intent  to  omit  these  words. 

But  it  is  said  by  the  department  that  the  duty  on  washed 
combing  and  carpet  wools  is  doubled  by  the  following  pro- 
viso: — 

"That  any  wool  of  the  sheep,  oi;  hair  of  the  Alpaca  goat  and 
other  like  animals,  \irhich  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  the 
ordinary  condition^  as  now  and  heretofoi»  practised,  or  which  shall 
be  changed  in  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  duty,  or  which  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture  of 
dirt  or  any  foreign  substance,  shall  be  subject  to  pay  twice  the 
amount  of  duty  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  subjected,  any 
thing  in  this  act  to  the  contrary  notwitlistanding." 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  it  has  hitherto  been  the  opin- 
ion of  those  most  familiar  with  the  wool-trade,  that  this  pro- 
vision did  not  have  washed  wools  in  view,  nor  any  change  of 
condition  which,  like  washing,  would  better  the  character  of  the 
wools.  It  has  been  believed  that  it  did  not  contemplate  a 
change  of  condition  which  would  make  the  wools  of  higher 
value,  and  therefore  subjected  to  a  higher  duty,  such  as  would 
be  effected  by  washing ;  that  it  had  solely  in  view  the  fraud- 
ulent admixture  of  foreign  materials  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  wool  into  a  class  paying  the  lower  duty.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  it  had  in  view  a  practice,  which  did  formerly  prevail 
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in  South  America,  of  exporting  Mestiza  clothing  wools  in  the 
dirtiest  possible  condition ,  so  that  they  should  come  in  at  a  val- 
uation less  than  12  cents,  and  therefore  at  a  duty  of  only  3 
cents.  This  practice,  as  it  affected  competing  American  merino 
or  clothing  wools,  was  bitterly  complained  of  by  the  American 
wool-growers,  who  caused  the  insertion  of  this  proviso  to  pre- 
vent fraudulent  evasion  of  the  duty  on  clothing  wools. 

This  view,  and  in  fact  all  the  statements  hitherto  made,  have 
relation  to  the  pui^ly  legal  interpretation  of  the  law  where  there 
is  room  for  difference.  The  arguments  hitherto  presented  in  this 
paper  have  been  affirmed  out  of  abundant  caution,  in  view  of  the 
vast  importance  of  the  issue.  The  strongest  ground  upon 
which  to  claim  an  absolute  reversal  of  the  instructions  of  the 
department  remains  to  be  presented.  It  is  one  where  there  is 
no  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  as  it  involves  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  fact. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  application  of  this  proviso  to 
combing  and  carpet  wools  there  has  been  a  misapprehension  of 
facts,  which  has  alone  led  the  department  to  its  construction, — 
a  misapprehension  perfectly  natural  in  inexperts  in  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  wool-trade. 

The  department  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  essential  fact, 
which  we  propose  to  substantiate  by  abundant  testimony,  that 
combing  wools,  —  particularly  Canada  combing  wools,  —  with 
merely  accidental  and  unimportant  exceptions,  have  been  invari- 
ably^ "  heretofore,"  before  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of 
1867,  and  are  now,  or  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  im- 
ported in  a  washed  condition  ;  that  the  condition  of  being  washed 
is  the  ordinary  condition  of  such  wools  as  now  and  heretofore 
practised. 

1  he  fact  is  probably  not  familiar  that  these  wools  are  not 
and  never  have  been  washed  by  the  wool  dealer,  importer,  or 
manufacturer.  They  are  washed  by  the  farmer,  on  the  sheep's 
back,  before  shearing.  Washinff  differs  essentially  from  scour^ 
inffj  which  makes  absolutely  clean  wool,  while  washed  wools 
contain  a  large  portion  of  the  yolk,  or  natural  grease  of  the 
fleece.     Canada  combing  wools,  except  through  accident,  never 
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have  been  and  cannot  be  found  in  the  market  in  any  other  con- 
dition than  that  of  being  washed ;  they  are  not  changed  in 
character  or  condition  ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  washed 
carpet  wools.  But  the  proviso  clearly  means  that  the  wool  to 
be  doubled  in  duty  must  be  imported  in  other  than  the  ordinary 
condition,  or  changed  in  its  character  and  condition,  **for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  duty." 

Can  it  be  for  a  moment  pretended  that  the  Canadian  farmer, 
who  has  washed  his  sheep  from  time  immemorial,  does  it  to 
evade  the  duty  ?  or  that  the  American  importer,  when  he  can 
get  no  other  Canadian  combing  wools  but  those  which  are 
washed,  imports  washed  wools  to  evade  the  duty  ?  This  man- 
ifest and  natural  misapprehension  of  facts  makes  it  not  only 
easy  and  proper,  but  eminently  creditable,  to  the  department 
to  rescind  a  decision  founded  upon  such  misapprehension ;  and 
such  a  course  will  increase  the  public  respect  for  a  department 
already  signalized  not  only  by  the  vigilance  but  by  the  justice 
of  its  administration. 

Permit  me  to  recapitulate  the  reasons  which  we  urge  for 
absolutely  rescinding  the  instructions  referred  tol 

1.  They  are  disastrous  to  the  worsted  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  as  they  double  the  duty  on  all  wools  contained  in 
their  goods  ;  and  also  affect  injuriously  carpet  manufacturers. 

2.  Contemporaneous  evidence  from  official  sources  shows 
conclusively  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  law  of  1867  to 
double  the  duty  on  washed  combing  and  carpet  wools. 

3.  Provision  for  placing  a  higher  duty  on  washed  combing 
and  carpet  wools  had  been  already  made  in  the  law.  To  double 
the  duties  now  would  have  the  effect  of  quadrupling  the  duties 
on  these  wools,  while  the  duties  on  washed  combing  wools  are 
only  doubled. 

4.  The  proviso  on  which  the  instructions  are  founded  was 
not  intended  to  apply  to  washed  wools,  but  to  wools  fraudu- 
lently reduced  in  value  to  bring  them  within  the  lowest  duty. 

5.  The  instructions  of  the  department  are  founded  on  errors  of 
fact,  —  facts  naturally  out  of  its  cognizance.  They  assume 
that  the  washed  combing  and  carpet  wools  have  been  imported 
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"in  Other  than  the  ordinary  condition  as  now  and  heretofore 
practised,"  or  "have  been  changed  in  character  and  condition 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty  ;  "  whereas  abundant  proof 
is  now  offered  to  show  that  they  have  not  been  changed  in 
character  and  condition  ;  that  they  have  not,  as  ordinarily  im" 
portedy  been  changed  in  character  and  condition ;  that  most  of 
these  wools  have  always  been  imported  in  a  washed  condition, 
and  could  be  purchased  in  the  market  in  no  other  condition. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  L.  Hayes, 

Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manvfactvren. 

BosTOir,  Not.  16, 1875. 
John  L.  Hates,  Esq. 

Sir,  —  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  whether  it  had  been  the  inva- 
riable custom  to  import  Canada  wools  in  the  washed  state,  I 
would  say,  that  as  far  as  I  know  it  has  been  the  constant  custom 
of  the  Canadian  farmers  to  wash  their  sheep  before  shearing,  as 
it  has  been  with  the  American  farmers  in  the  old  States.  By 
accident,  however,  both  in  Canada  and  here,  or  on  account  of 
sickness,  some  sheep  escape  washing,  and  an  allowance  — gener- 
ally of  one-third,  or  in  some  sections  of  one-fourth  —  is  made  for 
all  fleeces  found  to  be  unwashed.  If  we  sell  a  lot  of  fleeces,  and 
nothing  is  said  about  it,  in  packing  such  fleeces  are  thrown  out 
and  weighed  by  themselves,  and  the  customary  allowance  is 
made  upon  them.  They  rarely  exceed  3  to  5  per  cent,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  fall  below  this. 

Of  course,  since  the  law  of  1867,  buyers  in  Canada  for  the 
United  States  reject  the  unwashed  fleeces,  which  they  have  a 
right  to  do.  I  know  of  no  importation  of  wools  in  any  condi- 
tion "  other  than  the  ordinary  condition  as  now  and  heretofore 
practised." 

Yours  truly, 

Geo.  Wm.  Bond. 


The  reply  from  the  Department  to  this  letter  and  to  another, 
giving  additional  facts  and  explanations,  is  as  follows:  — 
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Treasury  Department, 
Washington.  D.  C,  December  2, 1876. 

John  L.  Hates,  Esq.,  Secretary,  &c.,  Boston,  Mass. : 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  communications  under  the  respective 
dates  of  the  8th  and  23d  ultimo,  both  relating  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  this  department  iu  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Collec- 
tor of  Customs  on  the  26th  of  October  last,  on  the  question  of 
duties  applicable  to  washed  wools,  I  now  beg  leave  to  enclose,  as 
reply  thereto,  copy  of  a  letter  of  this  date  addressed  to  the  same 
officer  upon  the  same  subject. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

B.  H.  Bristow,  Secretary. 


Treasury  Dbpartxent, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  2, 1876. 

Collector  of  Customs,  Boston,  Mass : 

Sir, — ^Referring  to  my  communication  under  the  date  of  the 
10th  ultimo,  with  reference  to  certain  instructions  contained  in 
department's  letter  of  October  26th  last,  relative  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  double  duty  on  washed  wools,  I  have  to  state,  that,  hav- 
ing given  the  subject  further  consider.ition  in  its  legal  aspect  as 
involving  a  question  of  statutory  construction,  I  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  hereinafter  stated. 

Upon  a  comparison  of  the  provisions  relating  to  wool  as  con- 
tained in  the  respective  tariff  acts  of  June  30ih,  1864,  March 
2,  1867,  and  June  22, 1874,  —  the  latter  being  the  revised  or 
codified  tariflFnow  in  force,  —  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  latter 
an  important  change  was  made  in  the  relative  position  of  some 
of  the  provisions  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue,  viz.,  whether 
washed  wools  of  the  second  and  third  classes  should  or  should 
not  pay  double  the  duty  to  which  the  same  classes  would  be  re- 
spectively subject  if  imported  unwashed. 

The  act  of  1864  contained  a  provision  imposing  the  highest 
rate  of  duty  on  wools  then  established,  viz.,  12  cents  per  pound 
and  10  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  all  wool  ^*  imported  in  any 
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other  than  the  ordinary  condition,"  &c. ;  but  contained  no  dis- 
criminating provision  with  regard  to  washed  wools  eo  nomine. 

The  act  of  1867  repealed  the  provision  relating  to  wools  im- 
ported in  other  than  their  ordinary  condition ;  but,  instead  of  affix- 
ing a  specific  rate  of  duty  as  before,  provided  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  double  duty  should  be  exacted.  This  modified 
provision  was  followed  by  a  further  provision  relating  exclusively 
to  washed  wools  of  the  first  class,  and  to  scoured  wools  of  all 
classes. 

In  the  revised  or  codified  tariff  of  1874  all  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1867  are  reproduced ;  but  indifferent  positions,  and  in 
such  combinations  as  to  leave  it  apparently  an  open  question  to 
what  extent  Congress  intended  to  discriminate  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  washed  and  unwashed  wools.  The  provision  re- 
lating to  washed  wools  of  the  first  class,  instead  of  following,  as 
it  did  in  the  act  of  1867,  the  general  provisions  relating  to 
wools  of  all  classes,  now  precedes  them ;  and  the  provision  relating 
to  wools  imported  in  other  than  the  ordinary  condition,  which, 
both  in  the  act  of  1864  and  that  of  1867,  preceded  those  relating 
to  scoured  and  washed  wools,  now  follows  them  as  a  concluding 
general  provision  relating  to  all  classes  of  wools. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  department  was  of  opinion  that  Con- 
gress intended  there  should  be  no  discrimination  with  respect  to 
washed  and  unwashed  wool*,  as  between  the  different  classes 
thereof.  Hence  the  ruling  on  this  point  contained  in  the 
instructions  communicated  to  you  under  date  of  the  26th  of 
October  last. 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  there  is  no  evidence  be- 
fore the  department,  outside  of  the  statute,  showing  that  Con- 
gress, in  passing  the  revised  or  codified  tariff  of  1874,  —  although 
it  changed  the  position  of  the  provisions  in  question,  — intended 
thereby  to  alter  or  disturb  the  effect  of  previous  legislation,  es- 
pecially as  it  made  no  change  in  the  language  of  former  acts. 

Other  questions  of  construction  have  arisen  under  the  act  of 
1874,  as  the  result  of  bringing  together  provisions  contained  in 
different  prior  acts.  A  prominent  illustration  of  this  fact  is 
found  in  Schedule  K,  where  a  provision  for  ^  timber,  hewn  or 
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sawed,"  taken  from  the  act  of  1861,  is  immediately  followed  by 
a  provision  for  "  timber,  square  or  sided,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,"  taken  from  the  act  of  1872,  the  duty  under  the  former  being 
ad  valorem,  and  under  the  latter  specific,  while  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  two  descriptive  phrases  used  mean  substantially 
the  same  thing. 

The  Attorney-General  has  expressed  the  opinion,  in  substance, 
that,  where  there  is  an  ambiguity  or  apparent  conflict  in  the  act 
of  1874,  recourse  may  be  had  to  previous  acts,  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  ambiguous  or  reconciling  conflicting  provisions. 

Referring,  under  these  circumstances,  to  the  act  of  1867,  and 
to  the  provision  therein  contained  imposing  double  duty  on  wools 
of  the  first  class  when  imported  washed,  and  triple  duty  upon  wools 
of  all  classes  when  imported  scoured,  and  to  the  fact  that  such 
-proYision  follows  the  general  one  relating  to  the  importation  of 
wools  in  any  other  than  their  ordinary  condition,  —  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that,  in  the  absence  of  indubitable  evidence  showing  clearly 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  change  the  pre-existing  law  (the  only 
evidence  of  such  intent  being  found  in  a  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  certain  provisions  contained  in  former  acts) ,  the  de- 
partment is  not  warranted  in  departing  from  the  construction  of 
those  acts  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  but  should  rather  leave 
for  legislative  action  any  defects  in  the  existing  law  which  may 
seem  to  need  correction. 

You  will  therefore  regard  the  said  instructions,  under  date  of 
October  26th  last,  relating  to  the  imposition  of  double  duty  on 
washed  wools,  as  hereby  rescinded. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)         B.  H.  Bristow,  Secretary. 
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THE  WOOL-HAT  MANUFACTURE. 

To  the  Secretartf  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.* 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
manufacture  of  wool-felt  hats,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  what 
little  light  I  possess  on  the  subject. 

Previous  to  1822,  hats  were  made  from  wool,  by  first  card- 
ing the  stock,  and  winding  the  web  on  a  drum,  thus  forming 
it  into  a  bat  or  lap,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  or  by  carding  and 
allowing  the  web  to  fall  from  the  doffer  on  the  floor.  After  • 
this  process,  the  wool  was  sold  to  hatters  or  dealers,  in  quanti- 
ties to  suit  purchasers. 

You  must  bear  in  mind  that,  at  this  period,  this  branch  of 
manufacturing  was  carried  on  in  very  small  shops  in  the  coun- 
try towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  in  the  cities ;  and  as  the 
beginning  of  a  country  town  was  usually  a  saw-mill  and  grist- 
mill, then  a  store  and  blacksmith  shop,  then  the  shoemaker,  in 
due  time  the  hat  shop  made  its  appearance,  with  a  small  dye 
kettle,  a  boss  hatter,  and  one  or  two  apprentices,  who  manu- 
factured for  the  surrounding  district.  This  hatting  establish- 
ment had  to  get  its  stock  from  the  city  merchants,  whose 
business  it  was  to  supply  the  hatter ;  so  carded  wool  was  furnished 
in  bundles  or  bags,  in  such  quantities  as  might  from  time  to 
time  be  needed.  The  wool  was  not  formed,  as  now,  by  winding 
the  web  on  a  wooden  cone  ;  but  was  manipulated  in  a  carded 
state  by  the  hatter,  by  means  of  the  bow  and  bowstring,  which 
he  skilfully  applied  to  the  carded  wool,  until  it  was  flattened 
out  into  a  hat  of  somewhat  irregular  form  ;  then,  by  very  ingen- 
ious handling  and  putting  a  number  of  the  bats  together,  the 
hat  body  in  conical  shape  was  finally  formed.  In  this  way  hat 
bodies  were  formed  for  many  years,  until  about  the  year  1822, 
when  a  machine  was  invented  for  forming  wool-hat  bodies. 
The  machine  operated  by  winding  the  web  from  the  dofier 
directly  on  to  the  cone,  and  forming  one  body  at  a  time ;  the 

*  This  communication,  prepared  at  our  particular  request,  is  fUraished  by  the 
head  of  the  largest  wool-hat  manufactory  establishment  in  the  country. 
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web  being  wound  straight  around  the  cone,  without  crossing  in 
thei  least,  and  also  leaving  a  hole  in  what  is  known  by  hatters 
as  the  tip. 

This  was  one  step  in  the  way  of  forming  the  bodies  by 
machinery,  but  was  still  very  imperfect :  the  hole  in  the  tip  had 
yet  to  be  **  stopped  "  by  hand. 

The  double  cone  former  (now  in  use  with  many  improve- 
ments), which  crosses  the  web  by  a  vibrating  motion,  and  runs 
it  from  one  end  of  the  cone  to  the  other,  at  the  same  time  re- 
volving on  conical  rollers,  and  covering  the  entire  cone,  tip  and 
all,  was  invented  and  patented,  about  1825,  by  a  Mr.  Grant,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  This  patent  was  considered  in  the  trade  as 
very  valuable,  and  it  certainly  proved  so. 

Raymond  Brothers,  of  Brooklyn,  about  1825,  invented  a 
machine  for  forming,  known  as  the  railroad  former,  the  cones 
being  moved  on  a  straight  track  in  front  of  the  doffer. 

Thomas  Waring,  of  Salem,  N.  Y.,  also  invented,  soon  after, 
what  was  then  known  as  the  half-moon  former.  As  a  means  of 
crossing  the  web,  the  whole  former  was  moved  in  a  half  circle 
on  a  track  in  front  of  the  doffer ;  but  this  mode  of  crossing  was 
considered  by  Townsend  &  Grant  as  infringing  on  their  patent, 
and  led  to  protracted  litigation,  which  finally  terminated  in 
favor  of  Townsend  &  Grant. 

Previous  to  the  invention  of  wool-hat-body  formers,  lamb's- 
wool  only  was  used  for  this  purpose,  as  the  bowstring  would 
not  work  except  on  the  straight  fibre  of  the  lamb's  fleece ;  but, 
subsequently,  when  the  machine  former  came  into  general  use, 
wool  of  any  kind  was  used,  provided  it  possessed  the  requisite 
felting  property. 

The  introduction  of  these  machines  for  forming  hat  bodies 
rendered  the  process  of  manufacturing  comparatively  simple, 
and  had  a  tendency  to  cheapen  the  article,  which  increased  the 
consumption;  and  from  this  period,  say  about  1828,  hat  manu- 
facturers have  been  increasing,  both  in  numbers  and  in  their 
individual  capacity  for  production. 

I  would  here  state  that,  from,  say  1828  until  about  1844, 
wool-hat  bodies,  to  a  large  extent,  were  made  from  the  fine  Ger- 
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man  Saxony  lamb's- wool ,  and  also  the  fine  Spanish  wools. 
These  two  kinds,  it  was  held,  possessed  the  best  felting  qualities 
then  known  ;  and  the  bodies,  during  the  above  period,  were 
napped  with  fur,  nutria,  beaver,  &c.,  and  mainly  used  for 
dress  hats,  though  many  very  common  hats  were  made  entirely 
of  wool  of  any  common  native  grade,  and  were  in  very  general 
use  by  the  working-classes. 

In  about  1845,  the  manufacturers,  or  those  engaged  specially 
in  making  the  fine  bodies  for  napping  with  fur,  found  their 
business  dwindling  year  after  year.  The  wool-hat  body,  napped 
with  fur,  was  supplanted  by  a  paper  or  pasteboard  body,  which, 
when  shaped  into  a  hat  and  glazed  over  with  shellac  and  other 
gums,  was  covered  over  with  silk  plush.  This  w^as  cemented 
fast  to  the  body  by  a  hot  iron,  and  gave  a  very  rich  and  glossy 
surface,  and  from  its  appearance  soon  became  very  popular; 
but  it  lacked  durability,  the  paper  body  being  so  easily  aflfected  by 
dampness,  that  a  gentleman,  leaving  home  in  the  morning  wear- 
ing his  handsome  silk  hat,  might  be  caught  in  a  shower,  and 
return  with  nothing  but  the  soft  wet  plush.  However,  soon 
after,  a  fiir  body  covered  with  plush  was  substituted,  making  an 
excellent  article,  which  completely  destroyed  the  business  of  the 
wool-hat  body  manufacturers  ;  for  the  body  made  of  wool  would 
not  answer  for  the  silk  hat.  This  change  left  the  wool-hat 
formers  with  their  machinery  on  hand ;  and  they  were  either 
obliged  to  abandon  their  trade  or  to  use  their  own  bodies,  mak- 
ing them  heavier,  and  finishing  them  up  into  hats  all  trimmed 
and  ready  for  use.  This  they  did  for  several  years,  using  mainly 
our  common  native  pulled  and  fleece  wool. 

About  1845-46,  some  of  the  best  manufacturers  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  ^ne  soft  as  well  as  stiff*  wool  hats,  in  imitation  of 
fur,  —  a  very  much  finer  article  than  had  ever  been  used,  —  from 
our  fine  native  and  foreign  wools  mixed.  This  new  departure  soon 
became  a  success,  and  fine  wool  hats  have  since  been  the  com- 
petitors of  fur  hats. 

I  will  not  here  undertake  to  mention  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  various  departments 
of  manufacturing :  sufiSce  it  to  say,  that  there  are  probably  at  this 
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time  about  three  hundred  sets  of  24-inch  cards  in  use  in  the 
United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  hats,  with  a  capac- 
ity of  turning  out,  say,  fifteen  dozen  hats  to  the  set,  4,000  dozen 
per  day  ;  or,  actual  running  time,  say  275  days  in  the  year,  will 
give  a  yield  of  1,237,000  dozen,  or  14,850,000  hats  per  year; 
at  an  average  of  $9  per  dozen,  this  would  make  a  total  of 
$11,000,000  product  per  annum. 

Of  course,  the  actual  running  time  of  the  above  machinery 
varies  greatly  with  the  seasons ;  and  its  prosperity  is  seriously 
affected  by  the  low  duty  on  its  competitor,  viz.,  hatters'  furs, 
which,  with  great  injustice  to  wool-hat  manufacturers,  are  allowed 
to  "come  in  at  twenty  percent  duty,  and  hatters'  furs  on  the  skin 
entirely  free ;  while  the  wool-hat  manufacturer,  who  makes  an 
article  mostly  used  by  the  working  people,  is  required  to  pay 
from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  duty  on  any  imported  wool  he 
may  use.  This  is  evidently  an  oversight  in  framing  the  present 
wool  tariff;  and  in  justice  to  the  wool-hat  manufacturer,  as  well 
as  the  people  of  our  nation,  it  should  be  changed,  and  furs  made 
to  pay  a  higher  duty  than  wool.  Under  the  present  tariff,  the 
rich  and  well-to-do  people,  who  buy  a  fur  hat  simply  because 
it  is  fur  and  of  foreign  production,  get  the  luxurious  article 
almost  entirely  free  of  duty,  so  far  as  raw  material  enters  into 
its  production,  while  the  mechanics  and  working-men  of  the 
nation,  who  are  the  main  consumers  of  wool-felt  hats,  must  pay 
from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  duty  on  the  raw  material  from 
which  the  wool  hat  is  made. 

The  above  policy  of  placing  the  highest  duty  on  the  article 
which  is  a  necessity  to  the  masses,  and  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ing an  article  of  luxury  to  enter  our  ports  almost  entirely  free,  is 
(I  think  you  will  agree  with  me)  one  not  hitherto  practised  by 
any  other  wise  nation. 

The  policy  of  the  old  Congressional  legislators  previous  to 
the  war  was  to  tax  hatters'  furs  higher  than  wool,  treating  the 
article  as  one  of  luxury ;  now  the  plan  seems  to  be  reversed,  and 
wool,  the  necessity,  compelled  to  pay  three  or  four  times  as  much 
duty  as  fur.  You  will  see  that  in  forming  the  tariff  of  1867, 
and  putting  the  high  duties  on  wool,  its  competitor  as  raw  ma- 
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terial  for  hats  (hatters'  furs)  seems  to  have  been  ignored  alto- 
gether. It  was,  without  doubt,  an  oversight,  yet  one  that  should 
be  corrected  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

The  cost  of  machinery  owned  and  in  the  factories  of  wool- 
hat  manufacturers  is  probably  ten  times  greater  than  that  in 
use  by  the  fur  manufacturers,  and  all  of  domestic  production. 

At  present  the  low  duties  on  hatters'  furs  have  almost  entirely 
destroyed  the  business  of  those  who  make  the^ne^^  wool  hats. 

The  wool-hat  manufacturer,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  should 
at  least  have  equal  consideration,  because  he  uses  the  product 
of  his  own  country,  and  yet  he  must  have  some  foreign  wool  to 
mix  with  the  native. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

John  T.  Warino. 


SCIENTIFIC    EXAMINATION   OF   WOOL   AND 
HAIR   FIBRE. 

We  have  been  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  publish  the  following 
important  reports,  which  have  not  before  been  presented  to  the 

public :  — 

Trsasukt  Dbpartmbkt, 
Washingtok,  D.C,  June  9, 1875. 

Sir, — Respectfully  referring  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  en- 
titled ^  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,"* 
approved  March  8, 1868, 1  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  sundry 
samples,  designated  by  marks  and  numbers  in  the  accompanying 
schedule,  of  certain  importations  heretofore  made  at  the  port  of 
New  York. 

The  merchandise  embraced  in  these  importations  is  commercially 
known  under  the  general  designation  of  *<  calf-hair  goods,"  and 
claimed  by  the  importers  to  be  wholly  composed  of  cow  or  calf 
hair,  cotton  and  vegetable  fibre,  without  any  admixture  of  wool. 

It  is  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  importers  and  manufacturers 
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of  wool,  that  the  so-called  calf-hair  goods  do,  in  fact,  contain  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  wool,  and  cannot  be  made  without  it. 

To  enable  the  Department  to  determine  the  question  thus  pre- 
sented, I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  avail  myself  of  the  provision 
contained  in  section  three  of  the  act  above  referred  to. 

I  have,  therefore,  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  make,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  such  examination  of  the  samples  herewith  sub- 
mitted as  is  requisite  for  the  purpose  above  specified ;  and  to  report 
the  results  thereof,  in  such  form  and  with  such  details  as  may  seem 
to  you  proper,  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

It  being  possible  that  the  results  of  such  examination  may  be 
conclusive  only  as  to  the  particular  samples  subniitted,  I  will  thank 
you  to  report,  in  addition,  —  so  far  as  you  may  feel  justified  in  so 
doing,  —  your  views  as  to  the  practicability  of  manufacturing  the 
class  of  goods  in  question  without  any  admixture  of  wool. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  in  behalf  of  the  woollen  manu- 
&cturers,  and  in  support  of  their  assertion  that  these  goods  contain 
wool,  that  in  case  of  an  examination,  such  as  is  now  proposed  being 
made,  they  would  like  to  be  represented  by  some  scientist  or  ex- 
pert of  their  own  selection,  who  could,  as  they  claim,  afford  infor- 
mation of  a  practical  character  which  would  be  useful  in  the 
prosecution  of  such  examination. 

Whether  to  adopt  this  suggestion  or  not,  I  prefer  to  leave 
wholly  to  your  dbcretion.  Should  you  think  proper  to  accept  it, 
the  Hon.  William  D.  Kelly,  of  Philadelphia,  will,  on  being  notified 
of  your  conclusion,  advise  you  further  as  to  the  peraon  selected. 
I  deem  it  but  just,  however,  in  that  case,  that  the  importers  who 
are  interested  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  should  be  rep- 
resented^ in  like  manner;  and  should  the  investigation  hereby 
requested  be  delayed  for  the  reason  thus  indicated,  I  will  thank 
you  to  advise  me  promptly  of  such  delay. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  and  of  the 
pressure  upon  the  Department  for  a  speedy  determination  of  the 
question,  a  report  at  as  early  a  date  as  may  be  practicable,  consist- 
ently with  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  is  very  desirable. 
1  am,  very  respectfully, 

B.  H.  Bbistow,  Secretary. 
Professor  Josbph  Hbnrt, 

President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Sm ITB80XIAN  IivsTiTUTioir,  Washinotoit,  Sept  18, 1875. 
Natioxal  Acadbmt  or  Scibhcbs. 
Hon.  B.  H.  Bristow,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  a  report  of 
a  oommiBsion  of  the  National  Aoademy  of  Sciences,  appointed  at 
your  request  to  examine  the  character  of  certain  samples  of  "  calf- 
hair  goods,"  submitted  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Several  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Academy,  of  reputation  in 
connection  with  microscopic  investigation,  were  at  first  selected  to 
form  this  committee;  but  on  account  of  ill  health  and  previous 
engagements,  but  two  were  enabled  to  take  charge  of  the  work ; 
viz.,  Dr.  J.J.  Woodward,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  Dr.  John  L.  Le  Conte,  of  Philadelphia.  These 
gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  National  Academy  on 
account  of  their  contributions  to  original  science,  and  have  estab- 
lished a  world-wide  reputation.  Without  disparagement  to  others, 
I  may  truly  say,  that  no  authority  in  this  country  is  more  worthy 
of  reliance  in  the  line  of  microscopic  investigations  than  these  gen- 
tlemen. 

The  investigation  proved  a  much  more  difficult  and  laborious 
work  than  might  have  been  at  first  anticipated. 

In  the  first  place,  a  series  of  preliminary  examinations  were  re- 
quired to  ascertain  characteristics  which  might  be  relied  upon  with 
certainty,  to  discriminate  between  the  different  materials  which 
might  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  goods  in  question.  This  in 
itself  was  a  difficult  task.  Secondly,  the  examination  of  ninety-three 
specimens,  with  the  purpose  of  determining,  at  least  approximately, 
the  percentage  of  wool  which  they  might  contain,  involved  a  large 
amount  of  labor,  —  too  much  to  be  expended  in  connection  with 
the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  of  the  Commission.  They 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  employ  two  experts  to  make  the  pre- 
liminary examinations,  and  to  mount  a  series  of  specimens  for  the 
subsequent  study  of  the  Commission. 

These  preliminary  investigations  were  made  separately  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  Philadelphia,  but  each  on  parts  of  the  same  samples, 
and  the  results  compared;  and  these  again  verified  by  an  inde- 
pendent examination  by  the  Commission. 

The  report  not  only  gives  the  character  of  each  sample  in  regard 
to  wool,  but  also  a  series  of  criteria  by  which  this  material  can  be 
discriminated  in  comparison  with  other  articles  which  resemble  it, 
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and  which  will  be  of  use  to  other  investigators  to  whom  similar 
questions  may  be  referred. 

Accompanying  the  report  are  the  remains  of  the  samples  from 
which  the  parts  were  taken  for  the  two  series  submitted  to  exam- 
ination, duly  numbered  to  correspond  with  a  descriptive  list,  with 
sundry  papers  designated  in  the  annexed  list. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  ver}*^  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Henry, 
President  of  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 


Washikgtok,  D.C,  Sept.  17, 1875. 
ProfeMor  Joseph  Hbmbt, 

President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sir,  —  We  herewith  respectfully  transmit  our  report,  as  the 
Commission  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  appointed  by 
you,  at  the  request  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
examine  into  the  component  parts  of  certain  fabrics  known  in  com- 
merce as  calf-hair  goods. 

In  this  report  we  have  laid  down  certain  principles  intended  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  future  examination  of  samples  similar  to 
those  which  we  have  examined.  We  would  respectfully  suggest 
that,  in  case  the  Department  should  desire  the  examination  of 
such  samples,  the  work  may  safely  be  confided  to  Drs.  Hunt  and 
Schaeffer,  who  were  employed  by  us  in  making  our  preparations. 
We  have  every  conddence  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  have  had  the  opportunity  to  test  their  special 
knowledge  of  this  subject 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  forwarded  with  this  report  the 
preparations  referred  to,  and  a  few  photographs  representing  the 
more  important  of  the  microscopical  appearances  described ;  but 
understanding  the  Department  to  desire  our  results  as  soon  as 
possible,  we  have  thought  best  to  forward  the  report  as  soon  as  we 
were  able  to  complete  it,  and  will  send  the  accompanying  prep- 
arations and  photographs  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  L.  Le  Conte. 
J.  J.  Woodward. 
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WASHnroTOX,  D.C.,  Sept.  17, 1876. 
Profettor  Joseph  Hbm rt, 

President  of  the  Nstional  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sib,  —  The  Commission  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
appointed  by  yon  at  the  request  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  examine  into  the  component  parts  of  certain  fab- 
rics known  in  commerce  as  calf-hair  goods,  would  respectfully 
report  as  follows:  — 

The  scientific  question  raised  by  the  letter  of  the  Honorable 
Secretary  is  simply,  Can  the  hair  of  the  cow  and  calf  be  distin- 
guished from  wool?  To  answer  this  question  in  such  a  way  as  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  examination  hereafter  of  samples  similar 
to  those  now  submitted,  has  been  the  principal  object  of  your 
Commission.  After  a  careftil  study  of  the  subject,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  characters  recognizable  by  the  unaided 
senses  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  make  the  distinction  with  cer- 
tainty. And  that  no  such  differences  of  composition  exist  as  can 
be  distingubhed  by  any  known  chemical  tests ;  but  that  the  dis- 
tinction can,  in  most  instances,  be  made  with  certainty  by  means 
of  the  microscope,  though  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain 
the  percentage  of  cows*  or  calves'  hair  in  mixed  goods,  for  reasons 
which  will  presently  be  given. 

In  carrying  on  the  investigations  which  have  led  to  this  conclu- 
sion, we  have  employed  two  experienced  microscopists,  —  Dr.  J. 
Gibbons  Hunt,  of  PhUadelphia,  and  Dr.  £.  M.  Schasffer,  of  Wash- 
ington,—  who  have  made  and  submitted  to  us  microscopical  prep- 
arations of  all  the  different  samples,  as  well  as  preparations  of 
different  varieties  of  commercial  wool,  and  of  hair  from  a  number 
of  aniitials  for  comparison.  We  have  based  this  report  mainly 
upon  the  critical  study  of  these  preparations,  which  will  be  for- 
warded to  you  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits  a  few  photographs, 
representing  some  of  the  microscopical  appearances  described,  to 
be  made  from  them. 

The  term  "  wool,"  originally  applied  to  the  woolly  hair  of  the 
sheep,  as  now  employed  in  commerce,  embraces  also  the  woolly 
hair  of  various  breeds  of  the  goat,  the  camel,  and  the  llama.  All 
these  animals,  however,  produce  straight  hair  as  well  as  wool ;  and, 
therefore,  in  strict  propriety,  their  hair  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of 
as  wool,  unless  it  is  more  or  less  crispy,  curled,  or  frizzled.  Never- 
theless, in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (Government 
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Printing  Office,  1875),  p.  474,  the  "hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and 
other  like  animals,"  is  embraced  under  the  head  of  wool. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  by  Youatt  (**  Sheep :  their  Breeds, 
Management,  and  Diseases,''  London,  1887,  pp.  56  and  98),  that 
a  variable  quantity  of  wool  is  also  to  be  found  mixed  with  the 
straight  hair  of  a  number  of  animals  besides  those  enumerated 
above,  as  in  several  species  of  deer,  the  hare,  rabbit,  beaver,  otter, 
seal,  lion,  tiger,  certain  varieties  of  dog,  and  even  some  foreign 
breeds  of  oxen,  as  the  yak  of  Tartary,  and  the  ox  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  wool  from  these  sources  is  structually  so  similar  to  that 
from  the  sheep  and  goat,  that  the  propriety  of  bestowing  upon  it 
the  designation  "  wool "  would  seem  to  be  unquestionable. 

In  attempting  to  discriminate  the  hair  of  the  cow  and  calf  from 
that  of  the  sheep  and  other  animals  enumerated  in  the  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  kinds  of 
hair  are  very  similar  in  their  general  structure.  In  the  first  place, 
both  are  composed  of  a  cortical  substance,  which  is  coated  extern 
nally  by  a  cuticle,  and  contains  in  its  interior  a  medulla.  In  both, 
the  cuticle  is  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  flattened  scales,  dis- 
posed in  an  imbricated  fashion,  overlapping  each  other  like  the 
shingles  on  a  roof  The  differences  of  these  scales  in  size  and 
shape  in  different  hairs  of  the  same  animal,  and  even  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  hair,  are  so  great  that  these  characters  cannot 
be  relied  on  as  a  means  of  discrimination.  So  also  in  both,  the 
cortical  substance  presents,  under  the  microscope,  a  more  or  less 
distinct  longitudinal  striation,  the  optical  expression  of  the  firmly 
united  spindle-shaped  cells  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  pigment,  diffused  or  in  granules,  to  which  the  hair  owes 
its  color.  No  constant  peculiarities  in  these  particulars  charac- 
terize the  two  kinds  of  hair.  In  like  manner,  the  medulla  of  both 
is  composed  of  irregular  polygonal  cells,  which  often  contain  air. 
It  is  most  abundant  towards  the  root  of  the  hair,  while  it  oft;en  is 
altogether  wanting  for  some  distance  fi*om  its  point.  The  cells  of 
this  medulla  differ  too  much  in  size  and  shape  in  different  hairs 
of  the  same  animal,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  hair,  to 
afford  by  their  characters  the  distinction  sought  for. 

But  notwithstanding  this  similarity  of  structure,  most  of  the 
individual  hairs  of  the  cow  and  calf  are  so  unlike  the  majority  of 
those  of  the  wool-bearing  animals  in  their  size  and  shape,  that  it 
might  seem  easy  to  make  the  distinction.  They  are  much  shorter, 
much  thicker  at  their  base,  taper  rapidly  towards  the  pomt;  the 
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medulla  occupies  a  larger  proportional  part  of  the  whole  hair,  and 
the  free  edges  of  the  scales  of  the  cuticle,  which  are  so  disposed 
as  to  form  from  twenty  to  forty  imbrications  to  the  jl^jgih  of  an 
inch,  lie  quite  smoothly  upon  the  surface  of  the  hairs,  so  that  their 
contours,  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  closely  approximate  con- 
tinuous lines.  These  characters  are  so  well  marked,  that  the 
coarser  hairs  of  the  cow  and  calf  can  readily  be  distinguished 
from  the  woolly  hairs  of  any  of  the  wool-bearing  animals. 

Unfortunately,  in  numbers,  which  vary  with  the  breed,  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  part  of  the  body,  there  are  also  found  in  the  cow 
and  the  calf  many  more  slender  hairs,  which  so  closely  resem- 
ble the  shorter  straight  hairs  of  the  wool-bearing  animals,  that 
it  is  often  impossible  to  determine,  by  its  appearance  under  the 
microscope,  the  animal  from  which  a  given  hair  is  derived,  —  a 
circumstance  which  must  at  times  prevent  the  microscopist  from 
ascertaining  the  precise  percentage  of  each  kind  of  hair  in  an 
admixture  of  the  two. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  majority  of  the  woolly  hairs  of 
the  sheep  offer  a  combination  of  characters  which  are  never  found 
in  the  hairs  of  the  cow  and  calf;  namely,  each  of  these  hairs  ex- 
tends from  half  an  inch  to  several  inches  in  length  without  any 
medulla,  and  without  perceptible  taper.  They  present  frequent 
but  irregular  intervals  well-marked,  one-sided,  more  or  less  spi- 
rally arranged  thickenings  of  the  cortical  substance,  which  give  to 
the  wool  its  curly  character.  The  mean  diameter  of  each  hair 
varies  from  ^^i^th  to  the  TiAnr^  ^^  ^°  ^°^^9  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^»  ^^^  ^^® 
scales  of  the  cuticle  are  so  arranged  that  their  free  edges  project 
somewhat,  forming  well-marked  imbrications,  of  which  usually  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  can  be  counted  in  the  t^tf^^  <^^  &^  ^°<)h* 

The  percentage  of  wool  estimated  to  be  present  in  the  samples 
of  calves'-hair  goods  submitted  to  us  for  exandnation  has  been 
arrived  at  by  estimating  the  number  of  fibres  of  these  unmistaka- 
ble characters  in  a  small  portion  of  the  woof  from  each  sample ; 
and  probably,  therefore,  understates,  in  some  of  the  samples,  at 
least,  the  actual  admixture  of  hair  from  the  wool-bearing  ani- 
mals. In  a  few  of  the  samples  in  which  such  fibres  of  wool  as 
have  just  been  described  were  observed,  the  fibres  were  broken 
short,  abraded,  otherwise  damaged,  and  had  been  dyed  of  various 
colors,  justifying  the  opinion  that  they  were  not  used  for  the  first 
time,  but  were  derived  from  the  destruction  of  old  woollen  fisibrics. 
In  such  cases  the  word  ^  shoddy "  has  been  inserted  in  the  list, 
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with  the  distinct  understanding,  however,  that  we  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  shoddy  of  better  quality  may  not  have  been  employed 
also  in  some  of  the  other  samples  in  which  wool  was  found. 

The  fine  hairs  of  the  goat  and  kid,  from  the  TxAyTrth  to  the  inj^^th 
of  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  also  run  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  or  more,  without  perceptible  taper,  without  medulla,  and  are 
clothed  with  a  cuticle  resembling  that  of  sheep's  wool,  but  are 
almost,  or  altogether,  devoid  of  the  irregular  thickenings  of  the 
cortical  substance  which  characterizes  the  latter.  Similar  hairs 
are  found  in  certain  deer,  and  some  other  animals,  but  never  on 
the  cow  or  calf.  They  have  been  observed  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  some  of  the  samples,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  appended  list, 
but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  percentage. 

The  samples  submitted  to  us  for  examination  were  all  woven 
fabrics,  in  which  the  longitudinal  threads,  or  warp,  were  composed 
wholly  of  vegetable  fibre,  and  mainly  of  cotton ;  while  the  trans- 
verse threads,  woof  or  filling,  consisting  of  a  loosely  spun,  lightly 
twisted  thick  thread,  which,  in  most  of  the  samples,  was  composed 
entirely  of  animal  hairs;  in  a  few  samples  only — which  are  speci- 
fied in  the  appended  list  —  a  certain  proportion  of  vegetable  fibre, 
mainly  (cotton,  was  found  also  in  the  woof.  In  examining  the 
samples  to^  determine  the  presence  of  wool,  it  was,  therefore,  only 
necessary  to  examine  the  woof,  and  the  percentage  given  in  the 
appended  list  refer  to  the  woof  alone. 

The  dyestuff  employed  in  manufacturing  the  goods  rendered 
the  hairs  so  opaque  as  to  interfere  considerably  with  the  examina- 
tion when  no  reagents  were  employed  ;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
action  of  dilute  mineral  acids  decolorized  the  fibres  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  remove  this  obstacle  without  altering  their  texture. 
Glycerine  proved  to  be  the  most  convenient  medium  in  which  to 
mount  the  fibres  for  microscopical  examination.  For  making  these 
examinations,  a  good  one-half  or  four-tenth  inch  objective  was 
found  most  convenient;  but  lower  powers  were  employed  with 
advantage  in  estimating  percentages,  and  higher  powers  in  investi- 
gating individual  fibres. 

The  appended  list,  in  which  the  components  found  in  each 
sample  are  stated,  and  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  ot  wool  given, 
was,  in  the  first  place,  prepared  by  Dr.  Schaeffer,  and  subsequently 
agreed  to  by  Dr.  Hunt,  who  had  independently  examined  the 
same  samples.    Your  Commission,  however,  from  their  examina- 
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tion  of  the  preparations  made  by  these  gentlemen,  are  convinced 
that  the  list  is  substantially  correct. 

The  Honorable  Secretary  requests  also  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  ^  the  practicability  of  manufacturing  the  class  of  goods  in 
question  without  any  admixture  of  wool.''  Thb  is  a  question 
which,  we  think,  can  only  be  answered  by  the  test  of  practical 
trial ;  and  unless  we  had  at  our  disposal  a  suitable  manufactory  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  experiment,  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
express  an  opinion.  We  see,  however,  in  the  structure  of  the  hair 
of  the  cow  and  calf,  as  shown  under  the  microscope,  no  theoretical 
reason  why  the  manufacture  of  such  a  fabric  should  be  impossible ; 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  we  were  unable  to  detect  any  wool  in 
several  of  the  samples  of  the  goods  actually  submitted  to  us.  How 
these  samples  compare,  in  character,  durability,  and  commercial 
value,  with  those  in  which  a  notable  proportion  of  wool  was  ob- 
served, is  a  strictly  commercial  question,  on  which  we  express  no 
opinion. 

Before  considering  this  report,  it  appears  proper  for  us  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  reports  by  Mr.  Charles  Stodder,  of  Boston,  and 
Messrs.  Torrey  and  Eaton,  of  New  York,  which  were  laid  before 
us  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  connection  with  this  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stodder  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  hair  of  the  cow  and  calf  from  that  of  the  sheep.  He 
indicates  the  points  of  agreement  between  the  two  kinds  of  hairs 
very  much  as  we  have  done  in  this  report,  but  the  characters  which 
may  be  employed  to  make  the  distinction  sought  escaped  him. 
Messrs.  Torrey  and  Eaton,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  the 
desired  distinction  can  be  made  by  means  of  the  microscope ;  yet 
they  report  that  there  is  "  no  wooP  in  a  number  of  the  samples  in 
which  we  And  a  considerable  quantity.  With  regard  to  these  dis- 
crepancies, we  can  only  say  that,  while  we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt 
the  good  faith  of  these  gentlemen,  — whose  high  personal  character 
is  well  known  to  us,  —  the  fact  that  they  have  come  to  different 
conclusions  does  not  in  the  least  shake  our  confidence  in  those  at 
which  we  have  arrived.  The  investigation  is  one  of  extreme  labor 
and  difficulty,  and  the  microscopic  images  of  the  hairs  in  question 
are  so  cotnplex,  aud  possess  so  many  features  in  common,  that, 
without  the  guidance  of  the  principles  above  laid  down,  it  is  easy 
to  make  mistakes. 
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Lastly,  it  also  appears  proper  for  us  to  allade  to  the  declaration 
of  certain  English  manufacturers,  which  has  been  submitted  to  us  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  to  the  efieot  that  the  goods  manufactured 
by  them  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  of  America,  under 
the  designation  of  **  calf-hair  seals  and  calf-hair  napped  coating," 
are  made  **  wholly  of  cow  hair,  calf  hair,  cotton  and  vegetable 
fibre,  and  contain  no  wool,  worsted,  or  worsted-waste,  either  new 
or  old,  or  shoddy.**  With  regard  to  this  declaration,  we  would 
say,  that  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  it  refers  to  the 
samples  in  which  we  found  wool,  as  well  as  to  those  in  which  we 
did  not.  Nor  have  we  been  able  to  learn  whether  the  declaration 
in  question  represents  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  manufac- 
turers, or  whether  it  merely  expresses  their  confident  belief  based 
upon  the  representations  of  those  from  whom  they  purchased  the 
calves'  hair  employed ;  for  it  seems  not  improbable,  from  the  com- 
position of  some  of  the  samples,  that  an  incongruous  mixture  of 
a  cheap  kind,  derived  from  various  sources,  —  such  as  slaughter- 
houses, rag-bags,  dsc,  —  may  sometimes  be  sold  under  the  name  of 
calves'  hair. 

But  whatever  explanation  may  be  ofiered  for  this  declaration,  or 
for  the  statements  of  the  various  importers, — which  last,  however, 
for  the  most  part,  can  only  be  based  on  hearsay  evidence,  —  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  a  large  number  of  the  samples  submitted 
to  us  do  actually  contain  more  or  less  wool,  as  is  set  forth  in  detail 
in  the  appended  list. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  L.  Le  Contb. 
J.  J.  Woodward. 


Philadblfhia,  Pa.,  Ang.  28, 1875. 
To  the  Commission  on  "Cow-hair''  Qoods,  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

OsNTLBMXN, — In  relation  to  the  appended  estimates  of  the 
proportion  of  wool  in  the  samples  of  "  cow-hair  "  goods  given  me 
for  microscopical  examination,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  — 

1.  The  ^  warp,"  in  all  instances  examined,  was  found  to  consist 
of  cotton  essentially,  and,  therefore,  the  examination  discontinued. 
The  subjoined  estimates  apply,  therefore,  only  to  the  **woo5''  or 
"filling." 

2.  Under  the  term  ^  wool "  is  included,  primarily,  the  soft,  more 
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or  less  curled,  imbricated,  hairs  of  all  varieties  of  sheep ;  second- 
arily, the  analogous,  soft,  imbricated  hairs  of  some  animals  of  the 
goat  family  (the  Angora,  Cashmere,  Thibet  goat,  &c.),  forming  the 
inner  downy  coating  of  those  animals.  The  distinction  between 
the  "  wool "  of  the  sheep  and  that  of  the  goat  is,  as  I  understand, 
one  not  demanded  of  me  in  this  connection. 

8.  The  coarse,  straight  hairs  forming  the  outer  coat  of  the  goat, 
and  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  according  to  the  modifying 
influence  of  climate,  altitude,  Ac,  are  not  included  under  "  wool.'* 

4.  The  inferior  grades  of  sheep's  wool  also  contain,  as  you  are 
aware,  a  large  proportion  of  these  coarse  hairs  (see,  especially, 
preparation  No.  333,  marked  "  Valparaiso  wool,"  of  the  series  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission,  which  is  nearly  all  coarse  fibres).  To 
distinguish  these  from  some  of  the  coarse  hairs  from  the  calf  is  a 
matter  requiring  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  and  considerable  time; 
all  these  coarse  hairs  of  sheep's  wool  are,  therefore,  omitted  in  the 
appended  estimate. 

5.  In  all  instances  where  the  wool,  or  some  other  ingredient,  is 
mentioned  alone,  the  remainder  is  understood  to  be  mainly  hair  of 
the  cow  and  calf,  both  which  are  included  under  "cow-hair." 

6.  Among  the  imbricated  hairs  of  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  some 
are  occasionally  found  which  closely  resemble  the  softer  hairs  of 
the  cow  or  calf,  —  so  closely  that  I  confess  myself  unable  to  dis- 
criminate between  them  in  all  instances  (see  preparations  Nos. 
310  and  327,  marked  "hair  of  cow,  short,"  and  "English  cow- 
hair,"  respectively).  Where  I  have  found  hairs  of  this  descrip- 
tion, I  have  marked  them  "doubtful,"  preferring  not  to  include 
in  the  estimate  of  wool  any  hairs  that  cannot  be  substantiated  as 
such. 

7.  The  soft,  inner  hairs  of  the  camel,  vicufia,  and  fluauveo  ap- 
proximate in  their  general  characteristics  those  from  the  finer 
breeds  of  goat,  and  some  of  them  may  have  been  included  under 
"  wool." 

8.  To  estimate  the  relative  percentages  of  hairs  of  the  cow  and 
flosse,  coarse  hairs  from  the  sheep,  &c.,  in  each  sample,  would  re- 
quire a  longer  time  than  the  Commission  has  given  me  for  com- 
pleting this  report. 

9.  The  approximate  percentages  of  wool  which  I  have  marked 
against  the  several  samples  are,  for  the  above-mentioned  reasons, 
somewhat  under  the  probable  true  percentages;  but  with  the 
microscope  it  would,  in  my  belief,  be  difficult  to  be  more  precise 
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without  running  the  risk  of  including  some  of  the  similar  hairs  of 
other  animals. 

10.  Having  thus  dwelt  upon  the  difficulties  attending  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  of  exceptional  cases,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  having  any  doubt  as  to  the  true  character  of  those  fibres  which 
I  designate  "  wool."  They  are  unmistakably  wool,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  be  put  to  any  fair  test  to  prove  that  I  know  wool  when  I 
see  it. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  M.  SchAeffer,  M.D. 

Five  per  cent  and  under, 
Namber. 

8.      This  specimen,  besides  much  cow-hair, contains  so  many  "doubtful" 
l)air8,and  so  few  characteristic  wool  fibres,  that  it  is  possible  it  has 
been  made  without  any  intentional  admixture  of  sheep's  wool. 
4.       Very  similar  to  above. 
21.       Cow-hair.    Some  fibres  of  wool. 
84.      Certainly  five  per  cent  wool,  probably  more. 
86. 
88. 
86. 
76. 


Five  to  ten  per  cent. 
Coarse  sheep  and  goats'  hair,  much  broken. 


76. 
78. 
77. 

79.  , 

80.  Small  amount  of  fine  wool. 

81.  Kid  hair  seen  (coarse). 
88.       Fine  hair  h-om  kid. 

87.       Small  amount  of  cotton. 

89. 

90.       Sheep's  wool,  very  erident. 

92.      Considerable  number  of  "  doubtM  "  hairs,  but  at  least  five  to  ten  per 

cent  wool. 
91. 

»2    >  Long  wool  from  common  sheep,  yery  plain. 

28.       Very  simikr  to  22. 

2i.      At  least  ten  per  cent  true  wool ;  many  doubtflil  hairs. 

26.      Accidental  wood  fibre. 

26. 

27. 

Nos.  24-27,  inclusiye,  are  almost  identical  in  all  principal  character- 
istics. 


80. 


Twenty  to  forty  per  cent. 

This  specimen  is  at  least  half  cotton ;  and  of  the  wool,  the  greater 
part  is  "  waste,"  or  "  shoddy,"  as  shown  by  the  extreme  shortness, 
various  colors  (when  not  removed  by  the  reagents  employed  to  de- 
colorize it),  and  generally  frayed  and  battered  appearance.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  on  careful  search,  as  much  as  five  per 
cent  of  genuine  cow-hair  in  the  entire  sample. 
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84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


Nomlwr. 
2. 


46. 

47. 
48. 
49. 
60. 


7. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

82. 
5. 
6. 

51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
68. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
78.. 
74. 
8. 
19. 
20. 
28. 
29. 
81. 
82. 


At  least  forty  per  cent  wool.  Some  cotton.  An  Admirable  specimen 
to  contrast  the  fibres  of  true  wool  with  those  from  cow-hair,  which 
most  nearly  approximate  them.    Shoddy. 

Quite  similar.  Coarse  cow-hair;  coarse  wool  and  sheep-hair;  few 
doubtful  fibres ;  many  scales  and  fragments  of  hair. 

Fiftif  per  cent  and  over. 
Undoubted  wool  in  very  large  proportion.  Very  little  shoddy,  if  any. 

Very  similar  to  7. 


Resembles  7. 


Per  cent  not  determined. 

Mostly  cow-hair.    Coarse  sheep  hair. 

Contains  shoddy  and  a  little  cotton.    Many  "  doubtfhl "  hairs. 
Very  similar  to  5,  but  more  true  wool.    A  little  cotton ;  and  bast 
fibres  from  some  undetermined  plant,  probably  acddentaL 


Not  much  wool  in  any  of  these. 
Small  amount  of  fine  kid-hair. 
Some  coarse  wool  in  these. 


Large  number  of  doubtfhl  hairs. 

Contain  a  number  of  long  narrow  hairs,  sometimes  pigment  gran- 
ules. They  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  one  animal  with  certainty, 
but  are  in  all  probalrility  from  the  kid. 

Large  amount  of  kid  hairs. 
Very  similar  to  64. 


Large  amount  of  wool.    Not  sufficiently  decdoriied. 
Large  amount  of  wool.    Some  doubtful  hairs. 

Some  true  wool.    Would  not  like  to  gire  per  cent,  without  kmger 
time  for  comparison  with  test  series. 


-  Much  fine  hair  and  wool. 
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Mamb«r. 
41. 
42. 
48. 
44. 
46. 
88. 
89. 
40. 


Not  much  wool.    Many  donbtM  hain. 


E.  M.  SH4EFFER,  M.D. 


The  aboTe  report  is  entirely  correct,  and  has  my  ftiU  unity. 

J.  G.  HUNT,  M.D. 


TuBASURT  Dbpastmbxt,  Oct.  19, 1875. 
CoLLBGTOB  OF  CUSTOMS,  New  York. 

Sir,  —  Referring  to  previous  correspondence  concerning  the 
proper  classification  of  so-called  calf-bair  goods,  I  have  to  state 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Department  after  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  subject. 

The  same  question  was  before  the  Department  in  June,  1870, 
with  reference  to  several  varieties  of  goods  composed  of  mixed 
materials,  but  alleged  to  contain  no  wool.  The  conclusion  then 
reached  is  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  certificate  which  the  Depart- 
ment adopted  at  that  time,  and  published  in  the  Synopsis  for 
1870,  in  the  following  form,  the  instructions  governing  the  use 
thereof  being  also  given :  — 

CBRTIFIC1.TB. 

"  It  18  hereby  certified,  that  all  of  the  goods  described  in  the  accompa- 
nying invoices,  of  the  value  of  £ ,  delivered  to ,  for 

shipment,  to  the  port  of ,  in  the  United  States,  per  ship ,  were 

manufactured  by  the  undersifi^ned  in  his  works  at :  that  they  are  all 

made  wholly  of  cow  hair,  calf  hair,  cotton,  and  vegetable  fibres,  and  con- 
tain no  wool  or  worsted,  or  wool  or  worsted  waste,  either  new  or  old,  or 
shoddy. 

•*This  certificate,  duly  sworn  to  before  an  officer  competent  to  adminis- 
ter oaths,  whose  cap.icity  to  act  is  attested  by  a  United  States  consul,  should 
be  attached  to  the  invoice  to  which  it  refers  by  seal  and  ribbon,  may  be 
accept etl  as  proof  of  the  chara<^ter  of  the  goods,  and  upon  production  of 
such  certificate  they  may  be  classified  as  manufacturers  of  hair  and  cotton, 
dutiable  at  thirty-five  per  cent  (id  valorem^  unless  by  an  examination  of  the 
goods  such  certificate  la  shown  to  be  false.*^ 

Under  this  certificate,  it  appears,  all  the  varieties  of  so-called 
calf-hair  goods  have  from  June,  1870,  down  to  February,  1875,  in 
the  minority  of  cases,  been  admitted  as  manufieu^tures  of  hair,  <fec^ 
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at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valoremy  thus  relieving  them 
from  the  specific  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  pound,  in  addition  to  the 
ad  valorem  rate,  to  which,  as  manu&cturers  in  part  of  wool,  they 
had  theretofore  heen  subject. 

In  February  last,  on  a  trial  of  the  case  of  Hermann  et  al.  v. 
Arthur,  at  New  York,  brought  to  recover  an  alleged  excess  of 
duties  on  certain  goods  alleged  to  be  manufactures  of  cow  or  calf 
hair  without  any  admixture  of  wool,  the  question  of  fact  necessa- 
rily came  up,  and  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment tended  very  strongly  to  show  that  the  class  of  merchan- 
dise generally  known  as  calf-hair  goods  could  not  be  manufactured 
without  some  admixture  of  wool  or  woollen  material.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Department  was  immediately  drawn  by  the  United 
States  Attorney  to  the  facts  thus  apparently  developed,  which,  if 
confirmed,  would  show  that  the  Government  had  for  a  series  of 
years  been  deprived  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  lawful  dues,  the 
difference  on  the  importations  represented  in  said  suit  alone 
amounting  to  upwards  of  $11,000. 

Under  these  circumstafices,  the  Department  at  once  instructed 
you,  by  letter  of  February  12,  to  suspend  action  upon  all  pending 
importations  of  the  class  referred  to,  and  to  permit  no  adjustments 
at  the  previous  rate  of  duty,  until  further  advised. 

Investigations  were  then  set  on  foot  to  determine,  by  proper 
tests,  and  with  certainty,  the  character  of  the  goods  in  question. 
The  results  thus  obtained  not  being  deemed  conclusive,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  June  last,  submitted  the  question,  with 
samples,  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  incorporating 
that  institution,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Academy,  "  when- 
ever called  upon  by  any  department  of  the  Government,  to  inves- 
tigate, examine,  experiment,  and  report  upon  any  subject  of  science 
or  art,"  but  without  any  compensation  other  than  the  payment  of 
actual  expenses. 

The  report  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  President  of  the  Acad- 
emy, has  recently  been  received,  transmitting  the  reports  and  sub- 
reports  of  the  Commission,  consisting  of  membere  of  the  Academy 
appointed  to  conduct  the  investigation,  together  with  the  sam- 
ples, preparations,  and  illustrations  used  and  made  in  the  course 
thereof. 

From  these  reports  it  appears  that  ninety-three  diflercnt  sam- 
ples of  calf-hair  goods  were  examined,  specimens  from  each  being 
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separately  mounted  and  tested  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Schaeffer,  in  Washing- 
ton, and  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt,  in  Philadelphia  (experts  of  high  repute, 
expressly  employed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Commission),  and  that 
the  results  thus  separately  obtained,  being  first  compared  and 
found  to  substantially  agree,  were  again  verified  by  an  indepen- 
dent examination  by  the  Commission.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  in 
this  connection,  [that  the  experts  alluded  to  made  and  submitted 
to  the  Commission  microscopical  preparations  not  only  of  all  the 
different  samples  lurnished  by  this  Department,  but  also,  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  of  different  varieties  of  commercial  wool 
and  of  hair  from  a  number  of  animals. 

The  results  thus  obtained  are  certified  in  a  report  signed  by  the 
two  acting  members  of  the  Commission ;  namely.  Dr.  J.  J.  Wood- 
ward, of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
Dr.  John  L.  Le  Conte,  of  Philadelphia,  of  whom  President  Henry 
speaks  in  his  report  as  follows :  "  These  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  the  National  Academy  on  account  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  original  science,  and  have  established  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. Without  disparagement  to  othera,  I  may  truly  say  that  no 
authority  in  this  country  is  more  worthy  of  reliance  in  the  line  of 
microscopic  investigation  than  these  gentlemen.'* 

The  results  thus  obUdned  and  certified  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  — 

Of  the  ninety-three  samples  examined,  eight  contain  five  per 
cent  or  less  of  wool ;  twenty  contain  from  five  to  ten  per  cent ; 
seven  contain  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent ;  eleven  contain  fifty 
per  cent  or  over ;  while  in  the  remaining  forty-seven  samples  the 
actual  presence  of  wool,  as  a  component  material,  is  ascertained, 
the  percentage"not  being  determined. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Department  has  arrived  at  the 
following  general  conclusions,  which,  upon  mature  consideration,  I 
deem  fully  warranted  by  the  premises,  and  you  will  be  governed 
accordingly :  — 

First,  That  the  manufacturer's  certificate  authorized  in  June, 
1870,  as  sufficient  evidence  that  the  goods  therein  referred  to  are 
"manufactures  of  calf  or  cow  hair,  cotton  and  vegetable  fibre, 
without  any,  admixture  of  wool  or  worsted,  or  wool  or  worsted 
waste,  either  new  or  old,  or  shoddy,"  can  no  longer  be  accepted  as 
conclusive,  and  will  be  disregarded,  not  only  as  to  future  importa- 
tions of  similar  goods,  but  as  to  all  importations,  action  on  which 
was  suspended  by  Department's  instructions  of  Feb.  12, 1875. 

VOL.  V.  KG.  VII.  62 
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Second,  In  determining  the  classification  of  the  several  varie- 
ties of  merchandise  hereafter  imported  under  the  commercial  desig- 
nation of  calf  or  cow  hair  goods,  customs  experts  will  be  governed 
by  the  same  general  rules  or  principles  under  which  such  classifi- 
cation was  fixed  prior  to  the  promulgation  in  June,  1870,  of  the 
certificate  and  instructions  above  cited. 

Third,  The  rule  last  above  stated  will  also  apply  to  all  importa- 
tions of  a  like  character  heretofore  made  and  remaining  in  the 
custody  of  the  Collector. 

Fourth.  With  reference  to  importations  of  like  character  re- 
maining in  warehouse,  or  withdrawn  upon  entries  not  finally  liqui- 
dated, such  liquidation  will,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  based  upon  an 
assessment  of  duties  at  the  rates  properly  appertaining  to  manu- 
factures in  part  of  wool,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Fifth.  With  reference  to  liquidated  withdrawal  entries  cover- 
ing goods  of  the  class  in  question,  the  Department  reserves  the 
right  of  reliquidation ;  and,  where  a  balance  appears  due  from  the 
importer,  of  proceeding  for  a  recovery  of  the  same. 

The  appeals  now  pending  in  the  Department  on  assessments  of 
duty  at  wool  rates  on  so-called  calf-hair  goods  will  be  disposed 
of  by  specific  instructions,  and  you  will  at  any  time  apply  to  the 
Department  for  further  instructions  in  the  premises  on  any  points 
which,  on  a  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  either  in  the  light 
of  this  letter  or  otherwise,  you  may  deem  proper  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department. 

In  view  of  the  delay  which  has  attended  the  action  of  the  De- 
partment, as  well  as  of  the  importance  of  the  results  which  were 
to  be  determined  in  connection  with  importations  of  the  character 
referred  to,  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  such  action  has  from  the 
beginning  been  dictated  solely  by  the  desire  of  this  Department 
to  ascertain  beyond  cavil  the  facts  necessary  to  a  final  conclusion. 
One  of  the  results  of  this  course,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  to  satisfy 
importers  that  the  careful,  deliberate,  and  thorough  processes,  and 
the  unbiassed  sources  from  and  through  which  a  conclusion  might 
thus  be  reached,  would  justify  them  in  accepting  it  as  final,  thereby 
avoiding  the  expense  and  delay  of  litigation. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  remark  further,  in  justice  both  to  importers 
of  the  class  of  goods  referred  to,  as  a  body,  and  to  the  experts  in 
the  customs  service  who  have  heretofore  been  charged  with  the 
duty  of  examining  such  goods,  that  the  investigation  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  has  shown  the  extreme 
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difficulty,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  impracticability,  of  determin- 
ing, by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  inspection  or  examination, 
the  fact  whether  wool  in  any  form  was  actually  present  or  absent 
in  the  fabrics  thus  imported  and  examined. 

The  Department  is  hence  prepared  to  believe  that  in  many 
instances  importers  have  been  deceived  with  reference  to  the 
actual  character  of  such  goods ;  and  that,  depending  upon  the  cer- 
tificates furnished  by  the  manufacturers,  they  have,  in  good  faith, 
imported  and  entered  them  as  goods  wholly  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  wool. 

This,  however,  cannot  relieve  such  importers  from  the  legal 
consequences  of  their  importations,  nor  the  Department  from  its 
plain  duty  of  administering  the  law  applicable  thereto. 

You  are  further  informed  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  general  line 
of  policy  indicated  in  the  present  communication,  importers  of  so- 
called  calf-hair  goods,  which  they  believe  to  be  wholly  free  from 
any  admixture  of  wool,  but  which,  under  the  instructions  herein 
given,  are  differently  classified,  may  elect  either  to  pay,  under 
protest,  the  duties  consequently  imposed  thereon,  or,  in  advance 
of  any  payment  of  duties,  to  have  a  scientific  analysis  of  samples 
made  by  experts  designated  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, or  selected  by  the  importers,  with  the  concurrence  of  thig 
Department,  but  this  privilege  will  not,  of  course,  apply  to  impor- 
tations covered  by  the  samples  already  examined,  as  hereinbefore 
set  forth.  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

B.  H.  Bbistow,  Secretary. 


No  better  illustration  could  be  given  of  the  extraordinary  care 
bestowed  by  the  Treasury  Department  upon  this  question,  than 
the  following  despatch  and  letter,  received,  unfortunately,  after 
the  above  reports  were  in  print,  and  contracts  completed  for  he- 
liotyping  the  photographs.  The  question  of  duty  on  this  class 
of  goods  would  seem  not  yet  to  be  finally  settled,  although  the 
scientific  information  is  a  positive  gain  to  our  industry :  — 

Washutotoic,  Dec.  12,  1875. 
JoHir  L.  Hatbs,  Esq.,  &c. 

Delay  publication  in  ''  Bulletin  "  of  reports  furnished.  Advices 
by  maiL 

Chas.  F.  Conant, 
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Trbasubt  DsPABTMEirr, 
Washinoton,  D.  C,  December  21,  1876. 

John  L.  Hates,  Esq.,  Secretary,  &c., 

11  Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sir,  —  The  Department  sent  yon  a  telegraphic  despatch,  of  this 
date,  as  follows:  "Delay  publication  in  *  Bulletin*  of  reports  fur- 
nbhed.  Advices  by  mail,"  which  despatch  related  to  the  proposed 
publication,  in  the  "  Bulletin "  published  quarterly  by  your  Asso- 
ciation, of  certain  reports  relating  to  so-called  calf-hair  goods 
transmitted  to  you  under  date  of  the  4th  inst. 

Said  despatch  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  appa- 
rent discrepancy  between  the  report  made  by  Doctors  Schaeffer  and 
Hunt  and  that  made  by  Doctors  Woodward  and  Le  Conte ;  the 
latter  containing,  as  you  may  have  already  discovered,  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "It  will  be  observed  that  we  were  unable  to 
detect  any  wool  in  several  of  the  samples  of  the  goods  actually 
submitted  to  us,"  whereas  the  Department  construed  the  report  of 
Doctors  Schaeffer  and  Hunt,  which  was  indorsed  by  Doctors 
Woodward  and  Le  Conte,  as  meaning  that  all  the  samples  sub- 
mitted did,  in  fact,  contain  wool  This  was  the  conclusion  ex- 
pressly stated  in  Department's  letter  to  the  Collector  at  New 
York,  dated  the  19th  of  October  last,  and  which,  upon  further 
investigation  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to  have  been  correct. 

The  Department  will  take  steps  to  have  said  discrepancy  ex- 
plained, and  will  advise  you  of  the  result.  Until  then  it  is  deemed 
best  that  the  reports  should  not  appear  in  print. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Chas.  F.  Conant. 


The  report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  notwithstand- 
ing the  discrepancies  referred  to,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will 
be  reconciled,  furnishes  the  most  important  scientific  contribu- 
tion to  the  natural  history  of  wool  that  has  ever  been  published. 
We  have  accordingly  made  illustrations,  at  a  large  expense, 
justified  by  the  importance  of  the  subject.  These  expenses,  and 
the  necessity  of  bringing  the  present  volume  within  reasonable 
compass,  have  compelled  us  to  omit  our  \i8ual  Industrial  Mis- 
cellany. 
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X. 

The  Angora  Goat  :  Its  Origin,  Culture, 
and  Products.  By  John  L.  Hayes. 
88  pp.  Bound  in  cloth,  $  1 .00 ;  in  paper, 
60  cts. 

XI. 

Report  upon  Wool  and  Manufact- 
ures OF  Wool.  Paris  Universal 
Exposition,  1867.  By  £.  R.  Mudge, 
U.S.  Commissioner,  assisted  by  John 
L.  Hayes.  148  pp.  Bound  in  cloth, 
$1.60;  in  paper,  76  cts.  | 


XII. 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion op  Wool  Manufacturers.  Jan- 
uary, 1869.  Vol.  I ,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4. 
Vol.  II.,  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  6.  snd  7. 
Vol  HI, Nos.  1,2,  8, and 4.  Vol.IV,, 
Nos.  1,  2,  8,  and  4.  Vol.  V.,  Nos.  1 
and,  2. 

xm. 

Wool  Industry  of  the  United 
States  :  An  Address  delivered  at  the 
Exhibition  of  the  American  Institute, 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  Oct.  6. 1869, 
by  Erastus  B.  Billow,  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Man- 
ufacturers.   22  pp. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Princitlks 
forming  a  Basis  of  the  Present  TarifT 
on  Manufacture  of  ^Vool,  and  of  the 
Sections  relating  to  Woollens  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  February,  1870.  Beprinied 
from  the  "Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers," 
by  authority  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee.   18  pp. 

XV. 

The  Protective   Question    Abroad, 
and  Remarks  at  the  Indianapolis  Ex- 
position. 66  pp.  Bound  in  dotli,  $1.09; 
m  paper,  60  cents. 
XVI. 

The  Solidarity  of  the  Industrirs, 
as  illustrated  by  the  Relations  of  the 
Woollen  Manufactiire :  An  Address 
delivered  at  the  Fair  of  tlie  American 
Institute,  New  York,  October  18, 1870. 
28  pp.  Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00;  in 
paper,  26  cents. 

XVII. 

The  Protrctive  Question  at  Home; 
being  the  Substance  of  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufacturen  submitted 
to  the  Fortieth  Congress  liy  Hon.  D.J. 
Morrell,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Supple- 
mentary Notes.  66  pp.  Itound  in 
cloth,  $1.00 ;  in  paper,  60  cents. 
XVllI. 

Review  of  Alcan  on  tiik  Manufact- 
ure OK  Wool;  being  a  Supplement 
to  **  The  Fleece  and  the  Loom."    40 
pp.    In  paper,  60  cents. 
XIX. 

Introduction  of  the  Woollen  Manu- 
facture into  the  United  States. 
By  Royal  C.  Taft.    In  paper.    12  pp. 

The  Wools  of 


By  John  L.  Hsyes 


United  States. 
47  pp.    Li  paper. 


XI. 

Speeches,  Addresses,  and  Letters  ojx 
Industrial  and  Financial  Ques? 
tions.  By  William  D.  Kelley,  M.  C. 
614  pp.    In  cloth. 

xxn. 

Notes  upon  Indioo.  By  Jolm  L.  Hayes. 
79  pp.  Bound  in  cloth,  91.00 ;  in  paoer, 
60  cents. 


All  of  the  above  will  be  forwarded,  without  charge,  to  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, upon  tbmr  application  to  the  Secretary. 
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PACIFIC   MILLS. 


PERCALES, 

ORGANDIES. 

1,400  LAWNS. 

"4-4  CRETONNES." 


DBESS    FABBIOS. 


Japanese  Stripes. 
Imperial  Bep. 
8-4  Poplin  Lustres, 
8-4  Oriental  Lnstres. 
8-4  Alpaca  Lustres. 
8-4  Ck>rded  Alpacas. 
8-4  Uhlans. 
8^  Berlin  Oords. 
8-4  Broche  Pcplin. 
8-4  Armures. 
Biarrita  Clotk. 


Kerinos. 

Poplin  Stripes. 

8-4  Printed  Plaids. 

8-4  Woven     Do. 

6-4  Poi>lin  Alpacast  Colors  and 

Black. 
6-4  Pacific  Poplins,  Doable 

Face,  Colors  and  Bkndk^ 
8-4  and  6-4  Steel  Lustres. 
8-4  Satines  and  Str^  Satines. 
8-4  Sues  Cloth. 


JAMES  L.  LITTLE  AND  COMPANY, 

59  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  54  Chauncy  Street,  Boston. 
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E.  R.  MUDGE,  SAWYER,  &  CO., 

15  CHAUHCT  ST.,  BOSTOH,  43  and  46  WHITE  ST.,  HEW  TOSK, 

SSUINa  AOBNT8  rOR  THB 

IISIIIICTOII  MILLS.  LlVREiCE,  Ml$$. 

WOOLLSlf  GOODS  of  all  deseriptions  for  Mem*!  amd  Women't  Woar. 

WORSTED  DBESS  GOODS,  All  Wool  and  Cotton  Warp. 

SCOTCH  AVD  FAHOT  FLAIDS,  in  groat  variety,  are  an  Established 

Production. 

WORSTED  SHAWLS,  in  latest  Vovelties. 

MEFS  WEAR  WORSTED  COATmGS.    Hew  styles. 

WASHHrOTOH   KILLS  COLORED  CAIIBRICS. 

A  largely  increased  production  has  been  made  to  meet  the  pressing  demand  for 
this  most  popular  brand  of  goods. 


ALL  WOOL  BROADCLOTHS,  DOESEDTS,  and  BEAVERS. 

The  well-known  excellence  of  these  fabrics  insures  for  them  a  ready  sale  firooi 

Jobbers^  hands. 


CmCOPEE  MIIIQEICTDRIRG  COMPINT. 

ELLERTOH  FLAVHELS,  of  all  grades. 

A  new  Mill  of  40,000  spindles  has  been,  during  the  past  rear,  built  and  put  in 
operation,  —  thus  replacing  the  mills  destroyed  by  fire,  — '  witb  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  machinery.  ^  The  Cotton  Flannels  and  other  goods  now  on  the  market 
show  a  decided  gain  in  qualitjr  over  any  heretofore  pr«doced. 


Saratoga  Mory  Hamilac'iig  Company. 

PLAnr  a:£H)  twilled  RTT.|ftTAa,  bolled  jaoohbts, 

CQLOBSD  CAKBRICS. 

A  large  addition  to,  and  tborongh  reconstruction  of^  these  Mills  within  the  last 
year  wfH  tur^ke  their  products  second  to  none  in  the  market. 
Several  new  stylos  of  Silesias  are  now  offered. 
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GEORGE  C.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

178  DeroDfihiie  St,  Boston,  and  115  &  117  Worth  St,  New  Tork, 

•SLUHO  AGHHTB  VOR 

LOWELL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Carpet.,  Brussels,  ExtrA  Saper 
8-Ply,  Super  S-i'ly  and  Extm  Supers;  Lsstings  and  Ser^^ 

EVERJETT  MILLS.  Cottonades.  Light  and  Heavj  Weiglifs ;  Tickings, 
Denitnfl,  and  Stripe^;  Jeans,  Brown,  Bleached,  aod  Colored;  Shining  FauntK  Ging- 
hHnis,  Dre^s  Goods  in  great  varietj. 

leached;  SUndnrd  lk>ott  FF;  Booit  M  FHUiily  CoU<  n. 

leavy;  Ticks, 

Goods  in  great 

Tarisiy  of  styles. 

LAWRENCE  MANUFACTURING  CO.    Cottont.  Hmtjt,  Medium,  and 

If  me,  Brown  ana  Bleached;  Lawrence  LL*s. 
LEWISTON  MILLS.    Cottonades,  O.  K's,  L,  GL,  SL,  and  PL ;  Bags.  Lewis- 
ton  A,  Casco  LM,  and  Union  A*s;  TickiDfCs,  80,  tt,  86-iach  and  Plaid:  9  TF  Twine; 
Brown  Denims,  Shirting,  Stripes  A  and  B  Shirting  Checks,  and  Heavv  Om  aUurgs. 

TREMONT  AND  SUFFOLK  MILLS.  IWlling*.  Siamlard  Brown.  Blue, 
and  Bleached;  Jeans,  Fine,  Brown,  Colored,  and  Bleached;  Sheetings,  Medioni  aiid 
Fine,  Hrown  nnd  Bleached ;  Canton  Flannels,  a  most  complete  line  in  great  variety  of 
Weights,  both  Brown  and  Bleached. 

QRANITE-STATE    MILLS.     G.  8.  M.  GrayHoixed  Flannela. 


BOOTT    COTTON    MILLS.     Cattons,  Fine.  Brown,  and  Blenched ;  nrill- 
ings,  Standitrd  Brown,  Blue  and  Bleached;  Standnrd  Boott  FF;  Booit  M  Fwrnily  CoUi  n. 

YORK  MANUFACTURING  CO- ^ Co«»»«d«»- 1^" "^  H«»V ;  Ticks 

l>en>m«,  ann  Stripes;  York  KMukins,  I'iain,  Twilled,  and  Checks;  Dre^s  Good 


MASSACHUSETTS  COTTON  MIL.LS.  Standard  Sheeting,  and 
Urills,  F  me  Brown  Sheetings  and  Drills,  8-4  C,  P,  *ind  J  Shinings.  Medfonl  Myst  c 
Kiver,  Prescot  XL,  snd  Putnam  AA  Sheetin|;s.  B  and  KR  Brown  and  Blenched  CHnton 
Flannels,  Prist  Cloths,  Am. 

AT.80,   IN  BOOTON, 

ALLEN'S  PRINT  WORKS. 

XOWELL    MANXIFAGTUBIHG    COMPANY, 

M AiccrAcmTitBRa  or 

BOI>Y  BRUSSELS, 

SUPER  THREE'PLTS, 

EXTRA   SUPERFINE, 

-AKD 

SUPERFINE  CARPETING, 

ALK),     *  ... 

Samckl  Fat,  Treasurer,  Boston.  A.  F.  Swapp,  Superintendent,  LowelL 

OEO.  C.  BICHABDSON  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

VS%  Dtwmskire  Sirtet,  Botton^  amdWbf  117  Worth  Strtt,  N4ao  Fork. 
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NORTH    ANDOVER    (Near  Lawrence),    MASS., 

MANUFACTUKKKS   OK 

COTTON  AND  WOOL  HACHINERT, 


CABD  CLOTHDrO,  WILL  SHAFTING, 

SBXiF-OFa&ATZlfa   MVXiBS   AHD   JAOK0. 

Alao,   Solf-Operatinc   AtUobmonts    Applied   to   Old    Jacks,    Bins    Spiimioc 

Machinerj  for  Cotton.  Bing  Twisters  fbr  Gkitton  and  'WooL 

Cardinc  Machine,  with  Patent  Seven  or  Nine  Boll  Bubber  or  Tube  Ck>ndenaer 

Ghrinders,  Bpinninc   Jacks,    Pickers,  Busters,   Beels,   BeamerSt    Dressers, 

Spoolers,  Broad  and  Narrow  Common  Ijooms,  Brop^Box  Iiooms,  and 

lPano7  Iiooms.  Broad  and  Narrow  Oisn.  Stookins-Yam  Beels,  Skein 

Spoolers,  Bobbin  Winders,  Falling  Mills,  Banding  Machines,  and 

CastiuKs  of  Bver^  Description. 

AU  the  above  Mschioerv  made  with  uew  nod  improved  Iron  Frames;  or,  if  preferred,  with 

Wood  FrHmw. 


ALSO,  X AHUVACTURSRS  OV 

Kirk  &  Pendergast's  Patent  Oiler,  for  Wool  Cards. 

O.  L.  DAVIS.  J.   A.  WILST.  #.  x.  STOHR. 
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SAXONVILLE    MILLS, 

Manufacturers  of 

BLANKETS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WORSTS)  AND  WOOLLEN  TARNS. 

ROXBURY  CARPET  COMPANY, 

MmanUcinrer  of 

BODY  BRUSSELS, 

TAPESTRY  VELVET, 

TA:PESTBY  BRUSSELS, 

No.   n   BEACON    STREET, 

J.  W.  Blakb,  TrsMurer.  D ACT* AM 

M.  U.  SlMPSOH,  Agent.  OU9  I  Ull« 

NmiuiD  Iew  Biinici  Homebi  \mn% 

NEW    BRUNSWICK,   N.J. 

Maaufactarers  of  every  description  of 


COVBlSTmo  OF 


LADIES',  BENTS',  MISSES',  AND  BOYS'  UNDERWEAR, 

Superior  in  qualitj  and  style  to  any  goods  roanu&ctured  in  this  country,  and  f uU j 
equal  to  the  best  hand-loom  goods  made  in  Europe. 

This  Company,  by  persistent  effort^  has  succeeded,  against  foreign  preiudicesof  Uie 
trade,  in  producing  on  POWER  LOOMS  OF  THEIK  OWN  IN VENl  ION  goods 
equal  in  quality,  and  far  superior  in  the  fashioning  and  shapes,  to  the  imported  article, 
and  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

They  also  make  on  their  Fashioning  Looms  a  new  article,  under  their  TRADE 
MARK,  **RUSSLA:N  gored  UI^DERSKIBTS;'  superior  to  Flannel, 
and  will  not  shrink  nor  change  in  color  from  washing. 

Consumers  are  particularly  requested  to  notice  the  quality  of  these  goods  in  their 
use.    Full  lines  for  sale  to  the  jobbing  trade  only,  at  their 

SALESBOOM,  66  and  67  WHITE  STSEET,  ITEW  TO&X. 

H.  J.  LIBBT  &;  CO.,  Agents. 
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BEACH   &   COMPANY, 
COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

IjnportocB  of 

€$Mw9l,  (S>nikmt  ^Ximmt,  ^^Att,  §nAipt 

And  other  Dyeftnffl.    Sole  United  States  Agents  Tor 

MESSSa  BROOE^  BDCFSOir,  &  8PILLEB,  AILAfi  WOBKS,  LOHSOH, 

The  largest  and  best  appointed  estabUshment  in  the  w*rid  Ibr  the  mannfaetore  of 

-A.  IV  I  L I  ]V  E     I>YES. 

HaTing  reliable  and  experienced  Correspondents  in  Europe  and  Australia, 
are  prepared  to  import 

WOOL  AND    GENERAL    MERCHANDISE 

To  order,  upon  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Te  Woollen  and  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

WARRANTED  INDIGO  BLUE. 
New  PioeaM  tn  Dyeing  Woolf  Oloth,  and  Yarn,  with  IndlsOf  prodoeiilsftFMt  Color  with  our 

VAVBHV  ISBMd  BIVB  B18. 

Oaa  pvodmeanj  tinule  of  Bio*,  ftom  Urn  deepett  amy  to  mj  Mgbtott  tint,  all  flrom  mibo  Tmt  in  one 
day ;  canH  Iom  •  rat. 

South  Botalstov,  Jan.  16, 1875. 
MotaiB.  JeroflM  Vwrblo  &  Co.,--aenflein«n:  We  take  pleaanre  in  laylnf  that,  baring  need  j< 


^*  Patent  Indigo  Bine  Djo*'  lior  the  last  thne  montha,  It  has  glTen  us  entire  satiafoctioo,  fully  equal  in 
eolor  and  quite  as  cheap  aa  our  Woad  ?at,iMeidaa  being  able  to  do  a  very  mneh  larger  amount  of  work 
per  day  than  by  the  old  prooeaa,  and  I  would  eheerfuUy  roeommend  It  to  mannfiMtnrers  unlng  Indigo. 

RespcctfuUy  yours,  R.  R.  SATFORD,  Superintendent  Royalston  Woollen  Mills. 

I  fbUy  faidorae  aU  vy  8«ferlBtindtiit  baa  iakd  1m  regard  to  the  Patent  Indigo  Blue  Dye. 

GEO.  WHITNKT. 
ly  The  Royalston  Woollen  Mills  make  a  speeialty  of  dark  blues  tat  coatings  and  milUaiy  goods, 
for  Aiither  particulars  and  tostimoniala,  address 

JEROME  MABBLE  k  00.,  Woroester,  Mass. 

All  parties  infkinging  on  oor-ri^ts  will  be  dealt  with  aeeording  to  law.    Look  out  fbr  Imitations. 
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A.   HOPKINS    &   CO., 

Spindle  Makers  &  Machinists, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Cotton,  Woollen,  Silk,  and  Linen. 

Spindles,  Flyers,  Steps,  Bolsters,  Caps,  Tubes,  Whirrs^ 
Collars,  Skewers,  Race  Rod,  &c.,  &c. 

Especial  attention  given  to  the  manufactnre  of 

MULE  SPINDLES  AND  LIGHT  FRAME  SPINDLES 

From  best  Refined  SteeU 

We  give  particular  attention  to  repairing  Spindles,  Flyers,  &c,  of  all  kinds.  We 
also  apply  the  Patent  Automatic  Bolster  and  Step  Holder;  all  getting  loose  io  the 
rail  absolutely  avoided. 

We  manufacture  as  a  specialty  the  Improved  Rotary  Fulling  Mills,  and 
A.  S.  Hopkins's  Patent 

CLOTH  WASHER   OR   RINSER, 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  in  every  respect.  Sold  on  trial.  Send  for  TeUimo- 
niaU. 

We  also  manufacture  Dye  Tubs,  Blue  Vats,  Tanks,  Cloth  Cases, 
itoxes,  Ac,  of  every  description.  Also,  Fulling  Mill,  Washer,  Card  and 
ether  Rolls,  and  Cylinders. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices.  Correspondence  with  parties  in  want  of  any  thing 
in  our  line  respectfully  solicited. 


H.  L.   HOPKINB. 


JAMBS   A.  POTTBR. 


A.   8.  HOPKINS. 
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Estu»a»hed  1840. 
BANDING    A   SPECIALTY.  THE   TRADE    SUPPLIED. 

Sole  Maoafactoren  of  tbe 


THE  STAITOABD  FOE  OOTTOIT  AITO  WOOLLEN  MAOHIHERT. 

A  Ittrgo  MMTtBMiC ooottMitlj  oo  huMl.  OottOffi  Rop«s»  ^'^••••.^"••»  •.■•?.  5?!!^^ 
of  any  iiie,  length,  twist,  or  w^ght.  AI«,  OoUon  Yarns,  BattS,  Ac.  And  d«  ew  in  all  »n^of 
Ootton  WaSta,  Papar,  Papar  Stock,  and  Manufacturars'  Suppilas.  CommlMkm 
Merehaiiti  and  Maauiketttren'  AgaQts. 

OPPOSirn    B.B.    I>BFOT,    PAWTUOKBT,    B.I.         .-,,,, 

H.  A.  BBIOOS,  J«.  -  A.  WALL. 


PLATT  BROTHERS  AND  COMPANY, 

(il.im:itici» 

HARTFORD  WORKS,  OLDHAM,  ENGLAND. 

MANUPAOTURBRS    OP 

and:  WanUA ;  IfaeUoery  for  Carding  and  ^»  d««rlptiont  of 

PWq  and  Fancy  Cloths  in  Cotton  or  W(  ™*?°?!.  ^^'V' 


log.  Bnuning ,  Winding,  and  Rmling 
Uydraalie  and  Cam  Bnndling  PrcH 


g  BfachlnM; 

uyanuiiie  ana  v«in  Dauuiinn  rrvn  "* » -V**?! 

ing  MaehiMM  for  Wool ;  Crigh^  fl\^r~ 

Waste  Breaking  up  Bfaehlnery  U-Aet- 
ing  Mal«e  for  Co 

OFFICQ,   NO.    60    DBV03  ^,   MABB. 

SAMUEL  WOOJ>,  Agent. 


THE  AN6ELL  WATER  WHEEL, 

EdUAL  TO  Airr  nr  the  country. 


strength,  durability, 

At  either  Ml  or  par-  ti^ht  ^te,^  „„  ^^nt  of 

tial  gate,  it  hat  no  »u-  „,^  .t^p,^  y^h  .p,^^ 

P**"'"  and  easy  working  gates 

It  gives  steady  power,  ^^^  4uaoiBg  its  leading 

and  is  (MenmnieaL  features. 


EVERY  WHEEL  WARRANTED. 

Built  by  the  Angell  Water  Wheel  Co.,  Providence,  R.I. 

SXillD  FOR  A  CIHCULAR. 
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THE    KITSOy    MACHINE    CO.,   LOWELL,    MASS. 

RICHAHD  K1TS0X,  Prat.  SAMUEL  B.   8T0TT,  TrcM. 

BUILDERS  OF  PATENT  COTTON  OPENER&  AND  LhPPERS. 

With  PBCMit  Tftlaitble  TmproTi>inents,  Patent  (^ooiponnd  Opeow  Lapper,  Sboddj  »ad  Waste 
lUohioet,  and  Bug  Dosten,  Needle- Pointed  Card  Clothing.    . 


KITSON'S    PATENT    RAC    AND    WASTE    PICKER, 

"With  Improved  Bonnet  and  Bit  Bxtraotor, 

Tor  picking  Cotton  or  Woollen  Waste,  Rags.  Ac,  making  a  Superior  Shoddy.  The  frame  Is  of  Iroo, 
and  rests  flrmly  on  the  floor.    The  C>llnd«>r  is  strongly  built,  being  double  hooped  at  each  end. 

The  pins  are  Imported,  and  are  made  by  an  expi'riencM  pin 'maker  from  Ihe  bert  of  Steel.  Tlie 
lags  sre  well  wa«onpd  ahd  Hot  liable  to  spilt,  or  the  pins  to  get  \oiom.  ^  Tb4>  feed  rolls  are  tnado  from  tlio 
best  Steel,  and  nre  geared  independently  of  each  other,  and  consequently  they  are  not  liable  to  slip. 

Capacity,  600  to  800  lbs.  of  ordinary  woollen  rags  per  day. 

O.    I>.   ta.il.:boi7    &c   CO., 

MAllUf  ACTUBER8  OF       * "  ~ 

:WOOLL^N    F-LAHNELS.. 

C!H£MIOAI.S,  AND  DYEWOODS;'      , 

An4.  Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Dyers'  Drugs  and  llaiiiifiEUitiirers'  Articles, 

cm  HAHHET.MIISB,  LO VBLI., , IISS. 

C.  p.  TALBOT.         .. .:....  .TBQS<  TAMQTi   .:,..,;       JULUN  TALBOT. 
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for  Bemrers^  CasBimereSy  JemM^  Yiams^  STCj 

Use  the  best  sabstitate  for  WooL 

SVOOL    EXtRACT. 

.    (make  the  best  ia  the  United  States.    Alao^ 

^V'OOL   SHODDIES 

Of  the  better  kind,  and 

OMAnsn    WOOLLEXr  MAGS 

Of  ali  descriptionB  for  Shodd  j  Maaufiustarers.    Send  for  samples. 
Corre.-'pondenoe  solicited. 

^WM.   JSTETV^SOME, : 

577  AUatUic  Avenue,  Boston. 

MORRIS  &  IRELAND, 

64   SUDBURY   STREET, 
BOSTON. 

SAFES! 

F^TENT  INSIDE  BOLT  ^\roilK:. 

Ibre  Mcnre  firom  Bwglan,  and  no  e^ense  repairing 
*  Bolts  or  Loclu. 

Champion  Record  in  the  Great  Boston  Fire. 
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CHENEY   BBOTHEBS. 

SILK  MAinJFACTURERS, 

Hartfbrd  and  South  IHancliester,  Cobb. 

SALESROOMS: 

jr<».  477  BMaaMB  stmeet,  xbw  yqbk. 


BBESS  8IIX8,  BIAOK,  OOIOBED,.  AHI  STEIPED  OBOS  OSADT. 

PABASOL  SILKS,  DT  ALL  SHADES  AVB  WIBTHS. 

MABCBLnrXS  AVB  FLOBXHTIHES. 

FOULABBS,  ALL  COLOBS  ABB  OBABES,  FOB  HAT,  CAP,  ABB 
FUB  LOrnOS  AHB  XILLnrEBT  PUBPOSB& 

BLACK  ABB  COLOBBD  OBOS  OBAIB  BIBBOBS. 

SASH  BIBBOBS  ABB  BELTS. 

KACHOnS  TWIST  AHB  SEWIHG  SILK. 

TEAMS,  OBOABZIBES,  AHB  FINE  PATEHT  SPTTH  SILX8  FOB 
SILK  WZTUBE  WOOLLENS. 


SILKS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES.  TO  ORDER. 


DETAILED  AT  ALL  HEST-XILASS  DBT  GOODS  STOBI& 
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FROVrDENCE 

Steam  and  Gas  Pipe  Company, 


3PaOVlJ->Eli>TOB,    ».!•, 


DBALERs  nr 


PLAIN   AND    GALVANIZED 

WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE. 

Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  Steam  und  Oas  Fittings. 
STEAM  HEATINO  MAHUFAdTOBIEB  A  SFEGIALT7. 


For  Extinguishing  Fires  in  Manufactories. 

We  have  made  extensiye  experiments  to  ascertain  tlie.  proper  method  of  arrang- 
ing Kprinkling  Pipe. 

We  can  put  up  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  the  price 
charged  for  sheet-iron  pipe,  whicli  bat  been  sbowo  to  be  of  insufficient  strength  for 
the  purpose.    Send/or  partkulars, 

FOB   LIGHTING  3tANUFACTOBIJE8. 

We  are  lighting  upwards  of  one  hundred  first-class  Manufactories  at  an  arerago 
cost  less  than  one  dollar  a  bamer  a  year,  when  running  full  time. 
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BIGELOW  CARPET  COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Wiltsa .  aad  Imsels  Carets, 

CAEPET  YARNS  AlTD  WORSTEDS. 


a  F.  FAIBBAIEBi  Treasoier,  E  V.  BIGELOW,  Bendant  Agent, 

Boston.  dtiuion. 

WILLIAM   B.   KENDALL,  Selling  Agent, 
100  and  102  Woxth  Straet,  New  Tork. 

WM.  SELLERS  AND  COMPANY,; 

Philadelphia  &  93  Liberty,  street,  New  York, 

<Sn|mfcrs,  Iron  ^ounkrs/  m\  gtafMuists» 


JIPOJUBU:  CONE  VICE  COUPUNa) 


For  28  yetn  tro  hATe  been  eognswl  In  perfecting  a  inrstem  for  the  Transmission  of  Povrort 
and  we  can  now  offer  a  well  constructed,  eMy-ranning  line.  We  make  erery  thing  xeqnirite  In  the  eon- 
.  etraetioa  of  SHAFT  |MO*  W«  «n»k|>;  tepder  for  the  who^  work,  erected  i^ffpc  the  Mu,  aad  for 
iTfroM  item,  and  InTitecorreADondenoe. 

▲  book  demiptiTe of  Bhafttngrasd  whiUte'r^^olrediilnA  A:«(f4#  partlMMBdIsf  addrMk.  £:.. . 
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HABTFOP  CABPET  COHPANT, 

MANUFAjCTUKEES  OP 

BODY  BBUSSm.S, 

EXTBA  THREE  FLT8, 

IMPERIAL  FLYS, 

SUPERFINE, 

MEDIUM  BUFER. 

REUNB  MABTIN»  Agt., 

113  Worth  Street^  New  York. 

GIFFORD,  SHERMAN,  &   INNIS, 

Importeni  MaouiactiirerB,  and  Dealers  in 

§|eir0ail$,  ggeistuffe,  illbmiaK 


WILLIAM  STREET.  NEW 

Office  of  PongrUeepite  Djewood  Works. 


NO.  120  WILLIAM  STREET.  NEW  TORKji  J 


ALSOi  1>|EALKR    IN    BELT    HOOKS    AND    WIRK    HKDDLK8|    AND 
MANUFACTURCR8'  SUPPLIKSt 

Mechanics'  Mills,  Manchester,  N.H. 
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ATLAS   MANUFACTURING    CO. 


MANUFACTURERS. 
No.  1. 

PARKHURST'S   PATENT  DOUBLE  CYLINDER   BURRING   PICKERS, 

For  Picking,  Barring,  and  Diutlng  all  grades  and  qualities  of  Wool.  Recent  im  pro  vein  ents,  including  a  beater 
attached  to  the  spout,  for  the  purpose  of  more  Uioruiighly  mixing  and  cleaning  the  wool;  attache<i  to  this  is  an 
improved  Oiler,  for  the  purpose  of  oiling  the  wool.  Wool  running  once  through  the  Picker  is  dusted,  burred,  and 
picked,  ready  for  the  cards,  making  a  saving  of  labor  and  power;  the  wool  is  prepared  better,  and  is  more  evenly 
oiled  and  piclced,  than  by  any  other  process  in  use.    (See  No.  2.) 

No.  3. 

PATENT  STEEL-RING   DOUBLE   BURRING   MACHINES, 

With  patent  Steel-ring  Feed  Boilers,  applied  to  Carding  Machines. 

No.  4. 
STEEL-RING  SINGLE   BURRING   MACHINES, 

Applied  to  First  Breakers  of  Caroling  Machines. 

FINE  STEEL-RING   BURRING   MACHINES, 

Applied  to  Second  Breakers  and  Finishers  of  Carding  Machines. 

No.  5. 

PATENT  STEEL-RING   FEED   ROLLERS, 

Applied  to  Single  Burring  Machines,  Second  Breakers  and  Pininhcrs  of  Carding  Machines.     Patents  granted 
June  17,  18(52,  March  13,  1»«5,  July  24,  18«8,  January  U.  1870. 

STEEL-RING  WASTE  CARD. 

(Doable  and  Single)  for  all  kinds  of  hani  and  soft  twisted  Yarns  worked  up.    Superior  to  all  other  Machines  now 
in  use,  and  for  about  half  the  price  of  the  imported  ones. 

Re-clothing,  Grinding,  and  Filing  pai^s  of  Machines,  Castings,' Ac, 

Promptly  attended  to  and  furnished  on  short  notice. 


All  Machines  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfiAction.    Thirty  days*  trial  allowed. 

Works f  Comer  of  Cross  and  Spring  Streets,  Newark,  N.J. 
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THE 


OFFICERS,    1874-75. 

PRESIDENT. 
WARD  CHENEY Hartford,  O^  and  New  York. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

THOS.  N.   DALE Paterson,  NJ. 

A.  B.   STRANGE New  York. 

WM.  RYLE New  York. 

DIRECTORS. 

A.  A.   LOW New  York. 

F.  ODEN  HORSTMANN     ....    Philadelphia. 

B.  RICHARDSON New  York. 

GEO.  B.  SKINNER New  York  and  Yookert. 

IRA   DIMOCK Florence,  Mass. 

WM.  STRANGE Paterson,  N J. 

a   GREPPO Paterson,  N  J. 

A.   SOLELIAC New  York. 

WM.   SKINNER Haydenville,  Mass. 

ALBERT  TILT New  York  and  Paterson. 

W.  ITSCHNER Philadelphia. 

F.  W.   CHENEY Hartford  and  New  York. 

TREASURER. 
JNO.  N.   STEARNS New  York. 

SECRETARY. 
FRANKLIN  ALLEN 93  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
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HEW   ENGLAND 

COTTON    MANUFACTURERS' 


a 


•♦• 


PRESIDENT. 

E.  A.  STRAW Manchester,  N.H. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

A.  D.  LOCKWOOD Boston,  Mass. 

J.  C.  PALFREY Lowell,  Mass. 

SECRETARY  AND   TREASURER. 

AMBROSE  EASTMAN Boston. 

DIRECTORS. 

PHINEAS  ADAMS Manchester,  N.H. 

THOMAS  J.  BORDEN '  ...  Fall  River,  Mass. 

CHARLES  NODRSE Woonsocket,  R.L 

JOHN  KILBURN Salem,  Mass. 

A.  G.  CUMNOCK LoweU,  Mass. 

F.  £.  CLARKE Lawrence,  Mass. 
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Rabbeth  &  Atwood's  Patent  Self-Olllng  Spindles, 

BoUtar.  Step.  FOR  light  work. 

FALES,   JENES,   AND    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

COTTON    MACHINER7; 

ALks  Shafting  and  Hangers,  with  Self-Lnbrioating  Boxes,  Botarj 
Poroe  Pumps,  Plunge  Pnmps; 

SAFETY  VALVES,  WATER  GATES  AND  COCKS, 

Hydrants   and.  Discharge   Pipes, 
C.    A.    HOUSTON'S   TURBINE   WATER    WHEEL. 

Cast  Iron  Water  and  Steam  Pipe  constantly  on  hand.     Foundiy  Work  done  to  order. 

PAWTUCKET,    R.I. 

[See  opposite  Page.] 
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Rabbeth    &   Atwood's   Patent  Self-Oiling   Spindle. 

Patented  Dea  18,  1860;  Aug.  25,  1866;  April  2,1867. 

This  Spindle  has  now  boon  in  operation  over  six  years,  and  has  proved  to  be  durable, 
rhero  are  now  In  operation  over  200,000.  large  and  smaU,  in  lots  of  ftt>m  20,000  down  to  sinn^e 
frames-    They  are  giring  seneral  satisfaction. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  Spindle  over  all  others  are,  — 

1st.  That  it  does  not  reqttire  oiling  oftener  than  from  twice  to  eight  times  a  year.  As  it  is 
irransed,  the  Spindle  actaally  runs  in  oil,  while  that  oil  is  perfectly  protected  from  light,  dost, 
knd  air. 

9d.  It  does  not  throw  off  oil,  thereby  saving  much  oil  and  labor  in  keeping  the  ftames  and  floors  clean. 

9d.  It  is  more  darikble.  being  thorooghlv  uiled  and  the  bearings  perfectly  protected  from  dast  and  grit. 


in] 


4th.  If  for  ring-spin niiiff,  it  simpHHes  the  Aramort  very  moch,  and  avoids  the  necessity  of  using  at^ustable 
as  this  spindle  is  perfectly  a<Uustable  to  the  ring. 


A  mnch  simpler  and  cheaper  Bobbin  is  required  than  can  be  used  on  any  other  of  the  various  im- 
>roved  Snindles. 

6th.  There  is  no  possibility  of  slack  twist  fhim  bobbins  slipping  on  spindle.  This  spindle  holds  the  bobblQ 
nore  securely  than  any  other  taper  top  spindle  ever  made. 

A  comparative  test  of  power,  had  at  the  Pacific  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Oct.  1, 1873,  showed  the  foUowt 
ng  results;- 


Khidof 
Spindle. 

Size  of 
King 

No.  of 
Yam. 

Bev.permin. 

Av.  of  Power. 

Spindles 
per  H.P. 

Maker  of  Frame. 

Front 
BolL 

Spindle. 

Whole 
Frame. 

Per 
Spindle. 

Lowell  Macb.  Shop 
J.  C.  Whitin's  .  .  . 

tt                    N             •    •    • 

Rabbeth 
Sawjer 
Pearl 

If  in. 
Ifin. 
If  in. 

28 
28 
28 

78 
78 
78 

6059 
6059 
6059 

1.186 
1.877 
1.483 

8.90 
4.74 
5.10 

141 
116 
107 

The  above  tests  were  eondncted  by  Samuel  Wkbbbb,  C.  B.,  of  Manchester,  N  H.  Great  pains  were 
»ken  to  have  the  conditions  as  near  slike  as  possible  on  all  the  flrames  tested.  The  result  may  be  relied  upon, 
IS  showing  a  fiedr  and  Impartial  comparison.  Over  the  common  spindle  doing  the  same  amount  of  work,  this 
»pindle  Is  guaranteed  to  save  from  33  to  00  per  cent  in  power. 

Numerous  testimonials  ml^ht  be  given,  but  we  prefer  to  give  a  simple  referenoe  to  parties  who  are  using 
;hem  in  large  numbers,  and  where  tney  may  be  seen  in  operation. 

REFERENCES.  In  operation.    Ordered. 

Messrs.  J.  Ss  P.  Ck>ATE9,  Scotland &i.5uu  15,000 

„       CHEjrKY  Bros.,  Hartford.  Conn 15,ooo 

,        Atwood  Machine  Co  ,  Wllllmantic.  Conn 16.000 

f,       A.  A  W.  Spraour  Manpfactdrixo  Co., BI 21,ono 

„       PoTOMSKA  Mills,  New  Bedford,  Mass 21,000 

„       Pacific  Mills.  lAwrence,  Mass 24,ooo 

„        CoNAKT  Thrkad  Co.,  Pawtuoket •  .     25,000  2R.000 

Wamsutta  Mills.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 37,000  2.'5.000 

',        Shove  Mills,  Fall  lUver,  Mass. 15,360  2.560 

,       Granite  Mills,  Fall  Uiver  Mass 16,360  2,880 

„       Naitmkeao  Steam  Cotton  Co.,  Salem,  MaM 10,000 

,,       Berkeley  Mill,  Lonsdale,  R 1 4,00C 

Utica  Steam  Cotton  Co.,  Utica.  N.T. 7,000 

Waloott  &  Oampdell,  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y 7,016 

Parties  about  to  oontraot  for  new  machinery,  or  make  repairs  on  the  old,  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advan- 
tage to  use  these  spindles.     For  f^irther  information  regarding  the  Babbbth  Sphtdle,  please  address 

FAI.ES,  JEIVK8,  A  SOIVS,  Pawtacket,  R.l^ 
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HAIR    CLOTH   COMPANY'S 

HAIR  SEATIN6S. 

QUALITY   SUPERIOR   TO   ANY   IMPORTED    GOODS. 
EVERT  riECE  FULLY    WARRANTED. 

ADDRESS  ORDERS, 

FAWTUGEET    HAIR    CLOTH    GOMPANTt 

D.   G.  LITFLEFIELD.  HENRT  B.  METCALF, 


GEORGE   DRAPER   &   SON, 

Mftnu&cturen  and  Sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of 

Jntcjer  CeinpIes,Sab)8erSpinbIts,5onblt  Spinning  Jiings, 

WADE   SOSStN    HOLDERS, 

Thompson  Oil-Cans,  Shuttle  G aides,  Slasher  Regulators,  Slasher  Markers,  Spooler 
Guides,  Patent  Motions  for  Looms,  Patent  Steps,  Bolsters,  &c,  &c. 

HOPEOALE  (Hilford).  MASS. 


HOPEDALE   MACHINE   CO., 

Builders  of 

PATENT  WARPERS,  SPOOLERS, 

SAWYER  SPINDLE  TWISTERS.  SLASHER  BEAMS. 

Harper  Creels,  Copper  Rollft,  Expansion  Reeds  snd  Combs,  Tarn  Testers,  Tarn  Reels, 
Card  Stricklers,  Centering  Machines,  Beamers,  &c.,  &c. 

HOPEDALE  (Milford),  MASS. 

Geo.  Drapbb,  Pres.  J.  B.  BAsccnorr,  Supt.  Wm.  F.  Dbapkb,  Treat. 
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Burrlns  Machines  for  OardSy  with  Lompcrt  attached,  which  thoroaghlj  opens  the  wool  bcfon 
it  reaches  the  i*ardfi. 

Metallic  Peed  Rolls  and  Lickerins  for  2d  Breaker*  and  FinlaberCardi. 

MetailiC  Waste  Cards  for  Yaroa  and  Soft  Waate. 

Atomizers  for  Oillni;  Wool  on  Breaker  Card. 

Oomblns  Machines. 

Machines  for  Burrins  Wool  on  Pelts. 

Cotton  Openersi  Ac,  Ac,  &c« 

Th«M>  Machinefi  aiv  in  oprraiion  In  all  the  principal  woollen  miUi.  Nomerons  taatlmonSals  In  tbdr 
&Tor  can  be  aeen  at  the  ofB  -e  of  the  manufacturers. 

\i^  Descriptive  CiruuUirs  sunt  free  on  application. 
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RUEUS   S.   FROST   &   COMPANY, 

88  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON. 
79  FRANKLIN  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 

SELLXHO  AOBNT8  FOR 

HAILSy   FROST,  A  CO.,  Cashmeretts  and  Repellents. 

FITCHBURC  WOOLLKN   MILL,  Cloths  and  Cassimeres. 

ROYAL8TON  WOOLLKN  MILL,  Cassimeres,  Kerseys,  and  Doeskins  and  Tri- 
cots. 

MARLBORO'  WOOLLEN  MILL,  Worsted  Coatings,  Woollen  Diagonals,  and 
Horse  Blankets. 

PITT8FIELD  WOOLLEN   MILL,  Fancy  Cassimeres  and  Repellents. 

OOBURN  WOOLLEN   MILL,  Fancy  Cassimeres  and  RepeUents. 

HIGHLAND  WOOLLEN   MILL,  "  Hampshire '' Shaker  and  Domet  Flannel. 

OTTACUEOHEE  WOOLLEN  MILL,  Green  Mountain  Grays  and  Fine  Satinet^. 

OTTER  RIVER  WOOLLEN   MILL,  Horse  Blankets. 

▲ND  IN  BOSTON  FOB 

DA  VOL  OOTTON8,  4-4,  9-8,  and  1(M. 

PONTOOSUO  WOOLLEN  MILL,  Repellents,  Skirts,  Fancy  Cassimeres,  and 
Carriage  Robes. 


JOHN   T.   WABING   &   CO- 


WOOL  HAT  HANUFAOTUREBS, 


YOISTKEI^S,    ISr.Y. 


SAX.ESROOMS. 


548    BROADWAY,    NEW   YORK   CITY. 

/Google 
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WORKS  OF  THE  NONOTUCK  SILK  COMPANY. 
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JtTST  I88X7BD: 

UNITED    STA.TE8 

Textile  Manufacturers'  Directory, 

COMPRISING 

Woollen,  Cotton,  Silk^  Jute,  Flax,  Linen,  and  Paper  EstaUishmeite, 
and  Iron  and  Steel  Works  in  the  Vnited  States, 

For  1875. 

This  work  contains  a  list  of  all  the  abore-named  mamifacturen  in  this  country, 
description  of  each  Mill,  with  names  of  Treasurers,  Resident  Agents,  and  Superin- 
tendents ;  kind  of  Goods  manufactured,  with  extent  of  Machinery,  names  of  Selling 
Agents,  &c.    Arranged  in  separate  departments,  as  follows :  — 

Wool  and  Woollen  Department  contains  a  list  of  Wool  Dealbbs  in  the 
principal  Wool  Markets  in  the  United  States;  Woollen  Manufaotcjbebs,  with 
capacity  of  Mill ;  Wool  Cabobbs,  Shodot  Mahufactubebs,  &c. 

Cotton  Department  contafais  a  list  of  Cotton  Dbalebs  in  the  principal  Cotton 
Markets;  Cotton  Manufaotuebbs,  with  capacity  of  Mill;  Thbbad,  Linb,  and 
Twine  Manufaotubebs  and  Pbint  Wobks. 

811k  Department,  comprising  list  of  Dbalbbs  in  Raw  Silk,  Impobtbbs,  &c.; 
Silk  Manufaotubebs,  with  description  of  Goods  made.  Agencies,  &c.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  specially  for  this 
work. 

Jute,  FlaXy  and  Linen  Department.    Devoted  to  these  industries. 

Dry  Coode  Department.  List  of  Dry-Goods  Coounission  Houses,  Offices,  and 
Agencies  of  Manufacturing  Companies  in  the  principal  Cities. 

Statietical  Department.  Devoted  to  Woollen,  Cotton,  Silk,  Jute,  FUx,  and 
Linen  Statistics  of  the  United  States. 

Paper  Department.  List  of  Dealers  in  Paper  Stock,  Paper  Warehouses,  and 
Paper  Manufacturers,  with  description  of  Mills,  kind  of  Goods  manufactured, 
&c.,&c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Department,  comprisinglistofFumaces,  Rolling  Mills,  Steel 
Works,  Forges,  and  Bloonuuies  in  every  State,  with  valuable  statistical  matter. 
Prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS, 

U  FEKBERTOH  SttVABB,  BOSTOV,  KASS. 
Friee  96.00  per  empj.    Forwarded  on  receipt  of  Frice. 
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NETT     YORK 

BELTING  AND  PACKING  COMPANY, 

The  oldest  and  largett  HanufiMstiirera  in  the  United  States  of 

VULCANIZED  RUBBER  FABRICS, 

In  erery  forsiy  adapted  to  Medianiaal  Pnrposea, 

COMPRISIHO  : 

Machine  Belting^  with  smooth  metallic  rubber  surface. 

Steam  Packing,  in  eyerv  form  and  Tariety. 

Leading  and  suction  Hose,  of  anj  size  or  strength. 

Patent  "  Smooth  Bore  "  Rubber  Suction  Hose. 

'*  Test "  Hose.  —  This  extra  quality  of  Hoae  is  made  ezpreaaly  fbr  Steam 

Fire  Elngine  use,  and  will  stand  a  pressure  of  400  lbs.  per  souare  inch. 
Antiseptic  Linen  Hose,  a  cheap  and  durable  Hose  for  mill  and  factorj  purposes. 
Antiseptic  Rubber-lined  Linen  Hose,  the  lightest  Hose  manufactured  for 

use  on  Hand  or  Steam  Fire  Engines.    Will  stand  a  pressure  of  SOO  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
Car  Springs  of  a  superior  Quality,  and  of  all  the  yarious  sizes  used. 
Solid  Emery  Vulcanite  Wheels,  for  grinding  and  polishing  metals,  — the 

ORIGINAL  Solid  Emery  Wheel,  of  which  all  other  kmds  are  imitations  and 

greatly  inferior. 

WAREHOUSE,  37  &  88  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

JOHN  JET.  CHEEVEMf  OTreasurer. 

Price  Lists  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  by  mail  or  otherwise  on 
application. 

Business  Established,  1864. 

E.   JEirCKES   &    CO., 

SOLE   XAirUFACTURBRB   OF 

iicKS'  O.S.  wmm  ring  TRmuERs, 

Belt  Hooks,  Spinning  Rings,  Wire  Goods,  Cotton  Banding, 

Twine,  8cc.     Leather   Belting  and   Lace   Leather, 

Brushes,  Bobbins,  Roller  Skins,  Cop  Tubes, 

Oil  Cabinets,  8cc. 

e.  JENCKES.  N.  p.  HICKS.  J.  E.  JENCKES. 

Importers  of  and  dealers  in  TENTBR  HOOKS,  CLOTH  HOOKS.  TAPKQ,  for  WooUan 

Billlft,  and  Manuflustaren*  Sup]:>]iefl  of  every  description. 

Special  Discounts  to  the  Trade. 


THE   _A.]Sr]SrA.N" 

STEAM  FIRE  PUMP. 

BUILT  BT 

ALBERT  BLOOD,  LAWRENCE,  MASS., 

Is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  the  most  effec- 
tive FIRE  PUMP  IN  THE  WORLD.  The  Steam 
Cylinder  is  seven  inches  diameter.  The  Water  Cyl- 
inder, four  and  a  quarter  inches  diameter,  and  eight 
inches  stroke.  The  pump  will  throw  two  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons  a  minute.  Can  be  seen  at  Law- 
rence, in  operation.  Also  manufactures  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Hangers,  and  General  Jobbing. 
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